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I'AS^At.F. .U’ttOSSTIlE ATl.AM’lC-HF.MOVAI. OF STORES FJIOM ,THE NAT TlLI's TRANSPORT. 


AT THE MAUOIN OF TUK K F,—DEPAUTl RE OF THF NM TIM .s FOR ENOLAM)—ENTER 
THE ICE IN in DSCtS'S STltAIT —PERlEOl s SITI ATION OF THE HECEA, AN 1> LOSS OF HER 


ANCllOU-MEET AMTll THE HI DSON’s-R AY SHIPS—VASsACE I P THE STRAIT. AM) COM- 

AH NIC VTION WITH TI!e NATIVES INHAIimNi; THF. NoUTlIERN SHORES—PAS'. THE, 
TJ! I MIT ISLAMtS OV FO\—ARRIVAL OFF SOITH AMPTON ISLAND, WHERE THE RE- 


SI AUCIIES of THE EXPEDITION COMMENCE. 


1 IIW Fniv, He(t.\, ami NAirnu s I’raiisport, were coni}i4ctc{l Ibr sea towards 
l!ii latter part ol'tUe month o!" April, and. on the 2Utli, at Id A..M., the wind 
heiiit; IVom the eastward, Avith e^erv ajijiearaiiee oT its eontiimiii", the Fury 
Mas taken in toAV hy the Fielipse sti'am-hoaf, Mhieli vessel had belbre taken 
IIS down the river on a similar oeeasion. At two P.M.. the Fury was moored 
to tlie buoy at NorlhHeet, and the Eelipse returned to Deptlbrd Tortlie other 
.ships. The HecIa reached the moorinj^s on the rolluAviiR? day, and the Nau¬ 
tilus on the 1st of May. The tfiins and ordnance-stores Mere here received 
on hoartl, after which the ships immediately jH’oeeeded to the Little Nore 
Mhere they anchored on the 3d. 1 received my linal instnietions from the 

Lords Coimni.ssioners of the Admiralty on the Uh, and set out for Sheerness 
on tlie folloM’iiig day. On the 7th, the s]ii])s were visited hy Kcar-.\<liniral 
Sir Joh« Gore, from M'hom mc had, on this, as on the foimer occasion, re¬ 
ceived every attention and assistunee, m hich the greatest jiersoiiai kindness, 
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anti the most lively interest in our success, could suggest. On the same day, 
rw the shij>8’ companies received their arrears of river-pay, and tlirec months 
wagt^s in advance ; after which they provided themselves with a large stock 
of warm clothing, according to a list previously given out. The crews w'cre, 
how^ever,* so well acquainted wdtlr the nature of the service on which they 
were about to be employed, that they took good care to provide an ahundant 
supply of every thing of that kind. 

Previously to leaving the Nore, I furnished Captain Lyon with «. complete 
copy of my Instructions from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
accompanied hy< an order coutuiuing some general regulatio.ns ; and I also 
aifjioin*tcd certain places of rendez\ous, to ensure the meeting <»f the three 
ships at the margin of the ice, in case t»f unavoidable separation in crossing 
the Atlantic. 

ICS. 8. On the Hth, at half-past three A.M., wc weighed from the Little Nore, and, 
being favoure<l with a fresh l>r(‘{‘ze from the southward and westward, ]Kissed 
through Hoscley Hay at noon, when, the wea<her becoming thick, I was 
induced to run out at the liack of the sands, lest >ve should not be able 
to distingui.sh the lights clearly at night. The wind .soon after hacking 
more to the westward, jirevented our getting in with the land, for the par¬ 
ed. 16. ])osc of sending away our jiilots, till the Kitli when, ’being off Buchaness, 
they were put into a sloop bound to Leitb, and our despatches and let¬ 
ters forwarded liy the same opjiortuiuty. 

lid. 18. Oil the morning of the IStli, being ofi’ Copitvsha, one of the Orkney 
Island.s, and. the win(| continuing fre.sh from the northward, which prevented 
our getting round them in that direction, pilots, were taken on board to run 
the shi|js through the Peiitlaiid Firth. In the course of the afternoon, 
however, while standing through, the win<l backed to the Avestward of 
north, with heavy squalls, Avhich would not have allowed us to clear the 
land with the ebb-tide. I dctcrmineil, therefore, on aucliorii^ in Widewall 
harbour, which wc did at four P.M., in six fathoms, and immediately .set 
Sat. 19. about completing our w'atcr. On tlu* following day, I addressed a letter to 
the Secretary of the'Admiralty, acquainting him with the proceedings of the 
Expedition up to this date. 

rues. 22. The wind remaining 'nearly in the same quarter for scv6ral days after 
our arrival, it was not until the 22d that wc were enabled to weigh and 
stand to the westward, 'through the Firth. As wc proceeded, lioweyer, the 
wind gradually veered to the N.W., Avith a considerable head-swcll> which 
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prevented our clearing the land; we accordingly bore up and readied the 
harbour of Long-Hope about midnight. Wc were here once more detained 
by strongand unfavourable winda, whidt continued with little intermisision 
till the morning of the 30tli, when a light air springing up from the cast- 
w'ard.'we weighed, at 8.20 A.M., and ran between the islands to the north- 
w^ard. At one, P.M., the pilots left us off Hoy Head, when all sail w'as 
made to the westward. 


The latitude of the Martcllo Tower upon Hackness Point, at the entrance 
of Long-Hope harbour, i.s, by our observations, 58'^48'51"; its longitude, 
by chronometers, 3® 00' Oli" W.; and the variation of the magnetic needle, 
2()“ 58'30", westerly. The holding-ground i.s here excellent; this fndeed 
is one of the be§t harbours in the Orknevs, and perhajis in the world, being 
capable of containing a very large tlect of ships in perfect security. In 
Widcwall harbour, which is small ainl afll>rds less shelter, we found the 


ground more loose; it is probably in some parts rocky, as our anchors 
cann; up so eoi'ered with *weeds. that we coidd with <lifficntty tish them. 
The latitude of the s»>nth point of the entrance, by a single obsenation, is 
58'’48 25'; the longitude by chronometers, 2^ 55'27"; and the variation, 
27“ 32" 08', wi^sterly. 

At ten P.M., we passed two miles to the southward of the remarkable 
islets called the Stack and Skerry, having steered N.W. by W., by compass, 
(or N. 88® W. true,) from Hoy Head, from which headland they arc certainly 
distant fourteen or lifteeii leagues, instead of ten, as laid down in most of 
the charts. Passing in sight of the i.slands of Hara ainj Rona, we continued 
our course, with a fresh and favourable breeze, to the westward. 


1821. 

May. 

V>Y^ 


On the 7th of June, being in lat. 57® 30', long. 34® 29', we tried the J**"*-’- 
current, by a boat moored in the usual manner with an iron pot, but none 
was perceptible. On this and the jireceding day we saw', for the first 
time, large flocks of Shearwaters, procellaria pujfimm,) called by the Green¬ 
land sailors Cape hens, as being usually met with only in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ghpc Farewell. The birds w'c met w'ith about the Cape wore, 
besides shearwaters which disappeared immediately after passing it, tlie 
fulmar petrels, Cpj'ocellaria s:l(tcUtli.s,J kitinvukes, (larm rma,) looms. Curia 
brunichiifj dofekies, (edymbus giyllc,J rotges, C^fra alle,j a few terns, 

Cftierm hirundoyj and a flock or two of ducks, of which the species was 
uncertaia. * ** 

On the 6th at noon, being in lat. 57° 33', long. 37® 48', the tempera- Fr iJ. 8. 
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1821 . lure of the sea-water, at four hundred and sixty fathoms below the sur- 
face, was found, by Six’s thermometer, to be 40°.7, that of the surface 
being 45^®, and of the air, 40|®. A number of boUle-nosc whales were 
about the ships. 

;at. 9. Oil the 9th, we saw a bird much resembling a fulmar petrel in sha|)C, but 
dilfcring in jilumage from atiy we had before remarked, its general colour 
being a dark-brown, with a white stripe extending completely across the 
wings, along the ti|>s of the wing-covers, both above and below. , ' 

After entering Davis’ Straits, w'e had for several days variable and un¬ 
settled weather, the wind blowing principally from the southward, with a 
liur. 14. heav}'' swell from the same quarter. On the 14th, >ve met with the first ice¬ 
berg, being in lat. GO'’ 48', long. 53° 13'. On the following day, the tem- 
p<‘ratiire of the sea, at the depth of four hundred and sixty fathoms, was 
found, by Six’s tUernioineter, to be 40°, that of the surface being 40|°, and of 
the air 414°. ^Vhile in the entrance of Davis’ Strait, we met with two or three 
small pieces of drift-wood on diflerent tlays ; tUey appeared to be of tir, 
and to have been a ciuisiderable time in the water, though not at all worm- 
eaten. 

loii. 18. Soon after daylight, on tlie 18tli, we passed a quantity of loose iee, sucli as 
usually ocenrs at a little distance from tlu‘ main body. • We came to the edge 
of the “ jiack” in the course of the forenoon and, hiiding here a consider¬ 
able swell, tacked off and on till the water should become smoother, being 
at noon in lat. 69° 50' 1:^", long. G2° 08' 30". On tlie day before >ve made 
tlie icc, we hail observed a great number of looms as well as fulmar petrels 
about the ships. On reiieliing its margin, w’e found, besides these, large 
flocks of pbalaropes, ('pfictloropus plati/rim hus,J rotges, dovekies, and one or 
two of snow-buntiugs, (emheriza mratis,J the latter attended by their enemy 
the hawk, Cfalco pcrf'irrumvJ. The temperature of the sea-'water barf de¬ 
creased pretty gradually from 10° <m the morning of the 17th, to 34° on that 
of the 18tli, previously tu our making th<'ice ; after w’hich it soon fellto3’2° 
an<l 30°, being its usual standard in the iu‘iglihoiirhood of a body of ice, 
dliiuig the summer months. 

Having now reached the situation in which I was directed, by my instruc¬ 
tions, to clear the Naivtilus of our stores, 1 was desirous immediately to 
c<»mnicnec this work, in order to be rea<ly fur the opening of the icc in 
Hudson’s Strait, which might be ex[M;cted to occur in a few days. There 
being a number of bergs in sight, 1 determined to anchor the ships to 
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1821. one of them for this purpose, >vhcncver the wind and weather would permit. 
So unfavourable, however, did these prove, and so often were we interrupted 
by the closing of the ice u])outhe ships, that little progress could be made in 
our work for several days. The difficulty of accomplishing this was consider¬ 
ably increased by the attention necessary to kee]» the Nautilus from injury, 
which, liowcver, the strenuous exertions of Lieutenant Scrymgour aiid his 
people happily effected, and the removal of the stores was completed by the 
evening of the 30th ; when, having sent our desj)atches andlctteR 9 on board 
the Nautilus, and made every other arrangement, 1 gave Lieutenant Scryju- 
Sun, ]. gour his instructions to return to England; and at one A.Alf. on the l.st of 
Jul}>he parted company, while the Fury and Ilecla stood in towartls the 
ice. A whaler, dccjffy laden, and apparently homeward bound, was at this 
time in sight to»thc eastward. 


Towards mM)u we made tin* ice. being in hit. {VJ" 08' 37Mong. 02° 22 10", 
and ran along its edge, kecjiing as much to the westward as the trending 
of it would allow. "We thus continued to ruie through “sailing ice” ail 
Mo;i. 2. niglit, till, having by the chronometers nearly reachetl the longitude as¬ 
signed to Resolution Island, and the weather b(‘Coming thick, we hove to 
on the morning of the 2d, to await the fog's clearing away, that we might, 
see the laud. Finding s»)on afterwards that the ships drifted con.siderabl}. 
the wiiul being fresh from tin* eastward, or directly towards the .shore, ne 
made fast to an icidierg for better security. On the Aveather clearing uj> about 
noon, we lound our.selves close to Resolution Island, which bore from S. 21' E. 
to S. 7 a very remarkable piece of land called by, our iUhermen, on 
account of its jieeuliar ajipearauee, the “ Black Bluff,’ being distant from ns 
tive or six miles. Onr latitude by accftuut, at this time, was Gl°5‘)' ID', 
and long. tU"" 47 50', the soundings being one hundred ami sixty-four 
fatiioms, on a rocky brittom. The greater part of this lami was now clear 
ol snow, which, h(»wevcr, still filled many of the valleys, and, togcUicf with 
the fog that hung over it, rendered the scene before us indescribably drearj^ 
and disagreeable. It requires a few days to bo passed amidst scenes of this 
lii. urc, to erase, in a certain degree, the iui[n’e.s.sioiis left by more animated 
landscapes; ami not till tlum, perhaps, doc.s the eye become familiarized, 
and the mind reconciled, to pro.speets of utter barrenness and* dcsolatiou such 
as these rugged shores present. 

Some clear water aijipeariiig to the southward, we made sail along the 
island in that direction, passing a great many ice-bergs, of which Captain 
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Lyon counted fifty-fonr in sight at one time. Some of these were of large 
dimensions, their height above the sea being not less than two himdred 
feet. In ])assing one of them, which was aground, at three P.M., we ob¬ 
served the flood running past it to the W. S. \V., at the rate of two or two 
and a half knots. At six o’clock the ice became so close that we could no 
longer make any progress, and the tide carrying us soon after towards a 
large, berg aground in ninety fathoms, while the <lrift ice threatened to 
enclose usl^d)ctwixt them, we ran under the lee of the berg and, by great 
exertion in Iht^ boats, succeeded in getting a line fast to it. The eddies and 
whirlpools, Iiowtwer, caused by %he ti<ic running at the ratea)f four or live 
knots, rendered tfie ships perfectly nniiianageahle, and the ice closing I'ound 
us before a hawser could be run out, th(“ line was soon snapped, and the ships 


1821. 

•July. 


carried towards the land, the boats having with difficidty been got on board 
anti hoisted up. * 

We lay closely beset, though drifting rapitllj about Avith the tides, during Tacs. 3. 
the night; and, early on the morning of the .‘id, tlu* •ice gradually slack¬ 
ing about us, Ave succeeded ill getting into cleat Avatcr, and eontiiiued our 
progress Avitliout obstruction, at the distance of ten or tAvelve miles from 
the land. Within this the ice Avas closely packed in one impenetrable body 
the whole Avay to the shore, and the same to the soutliAVurd and eastAvartI, 
leaving a navigable ehaiinel, four »»r live miles in hreadtl!, leading loAvards 
the entrance of Hudson’s Strait. 


These favourable. aj>pe.aranees,IioAvever,coiitinuefl only till seven when 
the ice opposed our further'progress to the Avestwaril, ^•overing ihe avIioIc 
sea as far as the eye could reach in that direction ; the ships Avere, there¬ 
fore, of necessity hoA'c to, in order to await some change in our faAOur. The 
tid(‘ appeared to have hcen settiug to the eastward from noon till six P.M., 
about which time it turned in the opposite direction, anil, soon after avc had 
hove to, the ships were carried by it into the ice Avhieli formed their ju’cseat 
impediment, at the rate of more than threi' miles an hour, and Avere (juickly 
-beset by other pieces of icc ilrifting in upon them from the eastAvard. The 
ice here consisted principally of large, thougli louse, masses of broken floes, 
none covering more than a (juarter of an acre, and foAv so much, but 
having many high hummocks, and draAviiig a groAt <lcal of Avatiu-. We 
counted also above Aliirty bergs in sight at one lime, and observed that 
many of tliem were carried about by the tides Aviili great rapidity. 

At a quarter past midnight the Avestcriy tide slackened ; and the ice, soou' 
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ISOl. 

July. 


after, began to drift back in an E.N.E. direction at the same rate as before. 
We remained beset the whole of this day, driving very near some bergs which 
lay in our way, but unable to move the ships in any direction. We were, at 
noon, in lat. fir 13' 05", longitude by chronometers 64® 05' 10". Hie wea¬ 
ther being foggy, no land was in sight. Besides the above obseimtioits, some 
were also obtained for the di]» of the magnetic needle, which was 83° 58' .51", 
and for the irregularities occasioned by local attraction; these are inserted in 
tlie Appendix. Abnndance of fine fresh water >vas found upon the large {Hcces 
of floe-ice to which the ships were fast, and this opjiortunity v’as, as usual, 
taken to fill as much as we required, as %#ll as to wash the ships’ com- 
I>anies’ clothes. 

T1.U1.S. 0 . A fresh breeze from the W.S.W. springing up on the morning of the 5tli, 
accompanied by clearer yveather, we cast oft’ to try w’hat couhl be clone, and 
.succeedcfi in pushing the ships in-shore, w here we found a “ lane” of tolerably 
open water, owing to the ebb-tide having set the ice oft’in a body. As this 
tide wa.s jiow a lee o»e hoyvcver, yve could yvilh difticidty keep the shijis to 
windyvard under a })ress of sail; an<l, as soon as we had come to the end «>f 
the lane, yvere under the necessity of driving back to the eastward, the 
little distant'!* we had gained. We had now only advanced yvithin five or six 
miles of the south point of Besolutioii Island, yvhich,’ by our observations, 
lit*s in lat. fil° 20' -10", long. 04^ .55' 15". The former <»f these, yvhieh 
is the result of several meritlian altitudes, is eight miles to the soutlnvartl of 
tlie j>osition usually assigned to this headland in the charts. A league or 
two to the easlyvard .of this, we tibserved tw(» openings having the appear¬ 
ance of harbours, yvlucli I should havt* been glad to examint*, but that I had 
founf! the flood-tide always set directly in toyvards the land for the first or 
second quarter. As this yvas noyv about to mak(', it became necessary to 
the safety of the ships t(» gain an olting, in order to interpose some ice be- 
tyveen them and the shore. We accordingly stood off for a feyv miles, and 
then made fast to a fl»)e-j)icce, just as tin* iee rame croyvding back from the 
eastyvard yvith the flooil-tide. The stream of the ebb ran, in the offing, till 
si'ven o’clock this evening, and yve could jmrccive that it^remained slack for 
a very .short time. 

The yvind shifted to tiie south-eastyvard in the eoursc of tlic night, with a 
strong breeze and heavy rain ; and, on the folloyving morning, wlicii the 
ebl>-li<U* r>pcnqd the ice a little, a considerable swell was admitted from the 
sea, causing tfic ships to strike violently and almost constantly on the 
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masses of ice alongside of them. In this situation they continued for seve- 
ral hours so completely beset as to render it imjmssiblc to extricate them, 
and drifting about at ranrh>m with the tides. The Hecia was, by a different 
set of the stream, separated live or six miles from the Fury, while both 
.ships were equally hampered. 

Tile effects ^o be apprehended from expo.sur<* to the swell of thi* main 
ocean conlNtftute the peculiar lianger of first entering the ice about the 
mouth of HuHl^on’s Strait, which is completely open to the influence of the 
whole Atlantic. very inconsiderable quantity of loo.se ice is siitlicient to 
shelter a ship from the sea, provided it be chtsely ])acked ; but when* the 
masses are separated by wind or tide, sn as to admit the' swell, the concus¬ 
sions soon become too vi()lent for a ship, strengthened in tlie ordinary way, 
to withstand for liny length of time. On this account, it is prudent not to 
enter the ice without a fair pfospect of getting seven or eight leagues within 
the margin. For the same ri^ason, also, when likely tij be be.set near the sea, 
it is better to make a ship fast to small than to large jiieces, in order to avoid 
th(‘ heavier coucus.sions occasioned by the lattcM-. 

A thick fog prevailed during most <if the day, with only occasional 
intervals of clear weather. Soon after noon, we siubhndy found ourselves 
close to a large berg, of which limn* w<‘ri* many about us, and which are 
dangerous neighbours in so rapid a. tide-way. Tlu' ice near us biniig fortu¬ 
nately slack at this time, a light air of Avind, Avitli the boats a-head, enabled 
us to get clear of it. Those bergs which were not aground we observed to 
drift to and fro with eaeh tide, fully twice as fast and, consequently, twice 
as far us the masses of field-ice; Avhieli eircumstance seems to shew that the 


.stream must extend \cry far below the surface, many of these immen.se 
bodies being from lifty to ninety feet al)ov(^ the surface of the sea and 
reaching, probably, almost as many fatlioms heloAv it. The bergs which thus 
drive about arc, however, less dangerous to approach than tliose aground, 
against which a ship is liable to be carried with the whole force t)f the tide. 

The fog suddenly clearing away, at 0 P. M., we found ourselves close 
under Resolution Island, though avc could obtain no .soundings with one 
liundrcd and Umi fathoms of line. In standing off Aye Avere soon again en¬ 
veloped in fog and, being once more Ix'set as soon as the flood-tide made, 

Avere drifted about during the night, Avithout knoAving in Avhat direction avc 
Avent, The weather again clearing up for a short time, on the evening ol 
lhc*7th, AVC found, to our great surprise, that tlie Ilecla had driltcd eleven Sat. 7. 

c 
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1821. or twelve miles to the westward of us, thonp^li still beset in the ice. This 
circumstance appeared the more extraordinary, as the ships had been close 
tog-ether only a few hours before, and shews in a very striking manner 
the irregularity of the tides in ‘this neighbourhood. In tlie afternoon an 
attempt Avas made to join the Hccla ; hut a gale coming on from the south¬ 
ward and westward, tvitli the same thick weather as before, wc were soon 
set fast again among heavy masses of floe-ice. The aoundingai''were from 
one hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty-five fathoiri^s, upon a hard 
rocky bottom,-at the distance of about three ieagucs from ilie land. Some 
water brought u]>, in the course' of tlu' day, from one hundred and ninety 
fathoms, was at the temperature of 32°, that of the surface being 31°, and of 
the air 33}/. 

Sun. 8. Early on the morning of the 8th, an opportunity oflercti of getting into a 
Jane of clear Avater, Avhieh here, from tlie rapidity of the tides, «)ften forms 
and di.saj>pears again with astonishing (juickness. On standing toAvards the 
H(?ela, Avhicb was still beset, 1 Avas informcfl by telegraph that she had 
sufFere<l no matt'rial injury, except in tin* loss of a boAver anchor, Avhich avjis 
broken off in the shank by a heavy bloAV from a mass of ice. In the course of 
this day. hoAvever, she narrow !y escaped a much more serious disaster, being 
carried by the ice Avithin tAvo hundred yards of the shore, and close to 
several rocks lying ofl‘ it, and nearly sAAcpt into a tlangcrous inlet. In 
this situation, all that could be done Avas to cndeavotir to AVarp round the 
large floe piece to which she AA^as attached; but this attcinpt was completely 
frustrated by the floe ahvays turning as soon as any strain was thus put upon 
it. In this perilous situation she remained for .several hours, after Avhich, 
by great exertions, she succeeded in getting out of the ice, and rejoined us 
in the evening. The weather Avas beautifully clear during the whole of this 
day, though the AA'ind Avas from the soutliAA'ard, and sometimes a point or 
tAvo to the castAvard of south. For the first time, also, since, wc came 
off Hudson’s Strait, for we had scarcely yet entered it, a large space of 
AA ater remained open during the whole of the flood-tide, so that wc were 
enabled to advance a league or tAvo farther to the westAVard than before. 

Mon. 9. Early on the moniing of the 9th, hoAvover, the again- closed in upon 
us, and Ave remained immoveably beset for a week, during which time, 
to prevent separation, the ships were made fast to the same floe-piece, 
and Avere found to drift from one to four or five miles to the soiithAvard 
daily, and rather to the westward. It Avas, however, a matter of agreeable 
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surprise to us to fiud the masses of ice so quiet amoug; themselves as to give us 1821, 
no disturbance ; a circumstance that seemed to indicate a greater regularity 
in the set of the tides near the centre of Hudson’s Strait, carrying the 
whole of the ice along in one body, instead of producing the violent 
cross-sets which we had experienced in-shore. In the middle of the strait 
we could obtain no soundings with three hundred fathoms of line. The 
sea-waterfrequently brought up in Dr. Marcet’.s bottle from difterent 
depths bcloAthe surface, when its temperature w'as found to be as folio w.s : 
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On the 13th, both ships’ com])anies were exercised in firing at a target Frid. 13. 
on the ice, as well for the purpust; of giving them occupation, as of 
finding out who Avere our best shots. On the same afternoon, we suav 
two ships beset to the northward, which we supposed to be those bound 
to the Hudson’s Bay factories. They were joined the next day by a Sat. it. 
liiird ship, which afterwards proveil t<» be, as Ave c»)/ljeetured, the Lord 
W ellington, having on board settlers for the Red River. The ice being 
someAvhat more slack about the ships on the 15th, Ave cast off and made Sun. 15. 
sail at nine P.M.; but after running Avith tlitficuUy about a mile to tlie 
V^ . bN., AA'e Avere obliged to make fast to a small berg near us. Here we 
remained till eleven P.M., the Avind bloAving a gale from the N.E., when 
the ice closing in suddenly and violently to leeward of the. berg, forced 
the ships against it, and was near carrying away the llcela's bowsprit by 
the pressure. The Fury also received a heavy “ nip.” Avhich, lifting her 
abaft, made hev timbers crack a good deal about the quarters, but no material 
injury Avas sustained. To avoid, however, a repetition of thi.s occurrence, 

Ave cast off, and alfowed the ships to take their cltance among the loose 
ice for’thc rest of the night, which w'as dusky about mitlnight. 

' The ice being rather less close ou the morning of the IGth, we made sail 
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1821. to the westward, at 7Ad A.M., and continued “boring” in that direction 
the whole day, which enabled us to join the three strange ships. They 
Mon. 10, proved to be, as wc had sup}Mised, the Prince of Wales, Eddystonc, and 
Lord Wellington, bound to Hudson's Bay. 1 sent a boat to the fonner, to 
request Mr. Davidson, the master, to come on board, which he immediately 
did. From him we learned that the Lord Wellington, havhig on board 
one hundred and sixty settlers for the Red River, principall^oreigners, 
of botli sexes ainl every age, had now been twenty days aa.ong the ice, 
and had been drifted about in variotis directions at no siqiul risk to the 
ship.t Mr, Davidson eonsidered that he had arrived hero ^ailier too early 
for adv'ancing to the vv(?sfvvar<l, and strongly insisted on the necessity 
of first getting to the ruirthvvanl, or in-shore, before we could hope to make 
any progress ;~a measure, the cxjtcdicncy of which is w«U known to all 
those accustomed to the navigation of icy seas. By tJic Prince of Wales 
wc sent our last letters for our friends in Engknd; and I took the same 
opportunity to acquaint the Secretary of the Admiralty with the juoceedings 
of the Expedition up to this date, 

Tues, 17. Oil the 17th, the weather was beautifully line and warm with very little 
wind. A thermometer exposed to the sun’s rays on board stood, at noon, 
as high as 81°; on a pole on the ice it was at 60°; and in the shade from 


41° to 4,3°. The horizon was very much distorti'd by refraction in all direc¬ 
tions, causing the ice to assume a great variety of fantastic shajics, but 
generally appearing like a high wall, consisting of innumerable pcrpenilicn- 
lar columns, and cdmpletely surrounding us. Our latitude observed at 
noon was 61° 09' 17'; the longitude, by chronomeicrs, being 67° 11' 10'; 
and wc hail soundings in three hundred and forty fathoms on a mcky bottom. 
Grass or Green Island time, bore from S. *27" W., to S. 46° W., its distance 
being from tlirce to five leagues, but uncertain, on account of tlie extra¬ 
ordinary ajipearancc given to it by' refraction. The state of the ice being 
rather more favourable in the afternoon, we made sail to the northward 
Wed. 18.in ct.'inpany with the Hudson's Bay ships, and had, on the following day, 
made some progress towards a remarkable lu'adland called the East Bluff. 
A lew leagues to the westward of this is a smooth part of the land, rather 
higher than that in its neighbourhood and, for an extent of one or two 
miles, completely covesed with snow. The snow remalins upon it, a.s Mr. 
Davidson informed us, the whole summer, as they find the land presenting 
the same appearance on their return through the strait in the autumn. 
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This circumstance, which has obtained for it the name of “Terra Nivea” ] 821 . 
upon tlic charts, 1 do not know how to account for, as the height of the land 
above the level of the sea cannot certainly mm-h exceed a thousand feet. 

At eight A.M., on the 20th, we cast ofCand made sail, the ice consisting Piid. 20 . 
of heavy loose masses, generally open enough to allow a ship to sail be¬ 
tween them, if favoured by a commanding breeze. The tides here gav(? us 
no sort ol^^isturbance, nor could w(‘. perceive exactly in Avhat <lirection 
they set. TI^ weather was extremely clear and flu* atmosphere warm and 
comfortable. ^ thermometer, freely siispemhul in the sun^ at two P.M., 
stood at 71°; ^^'en placed iijuni some black-painted lead, on deck, at 
and in the shade, at 4o°. 


Proceeding slowly to the Avestward, wo had reached at noon on the ^Ist Sdt. 21. 
the lat. of 61° 50* 13", long., by chr<»n(Mnet<‘rs 67° 07' 35". In this situation 
several islands Avere in sight to the northward and westAvanl, and, among the 
rest, a remarkable one called Saddle-back on account of its shape. The Aviiid 
backing to the AvestAvarfI in the afternoon, avc anchored the ships Ui the 
largest floe-])iece avc could find, there not being room to beat to AviudAvard. 

While thus employed Ave heard voices in-shore. Avhich avc soon kncAv to be 
tho.se of some Esejuimafix coming ofl’to us. Shortly after, several canoes made 
tlieir ajipearance ; aiul .scAeiiteen of these peojile came alongside tin* Fury'. 

Having hauled their I'm/ahs (canoes) ujion the doe. tliey began to barter 
their commodities, consisting ofsimi and Avhale bliildxu', Avliah'-lione, .spears, 
lines, and the .skiijs of the seal, bear, fox, deer, aicl dog. Our tirst endea¬ 
vour Avas to procure as much oil as possible, of which, as avc luul been ni- 
formed by tiu' Hudson’s Hay ships, several tons are thus almost annually 
obtained from these people. We soon fouiui that they had been aa’cII 
accustomed to bargain-making, for it Avas with some difticulty that avc 
coubl jirevail ujxin them to sidl the oil for any thing of reasonable \ahie. 

They fre(|ucnt.ly gave us to understand that they Avanted saAVs and liar- 
jioous in <*xchange for it, and as tlie.se AAtut* articles Avhich avc could not 
sf)are, it Avas not AA'ithout trouble that Ave obtained, in the course of the even¬ 
ing, tAA'o barrels of blubber in exchange for several knives, large nails, and 
jfieccs of iron hpop, Avhich Avas certainly a dear bargain on our side. If they 
saw more tban <me of these at a lime, they aa'ouUI try hard to get the Avliole 
for the commodity tfiey Avcrc offering, though, aa hen .aa'c had for some tiir.e 
})ersistc*d in refusing, they would not <uAly accept Avhat wti-s oticred, but jump 
for joy at having obtained it. They ahvays licked the articles given them. 
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July. 


and in one instance only did we notice any inclination to break the contract 
after this [)rocess had been e^one throui;li. 

Shortly after these men had arrived, a lar^c' oomiak, or women’s boat, made 
its appearance, containina^ six or.seven females and four men, the oldest of 
the latter, as scemetl usual amon» tliem, steering the boat with a nide oar 
of wood. Tlie women eould not be induced to land uj>on the floe, but held 
up skins and small narrow strips of well-tanned leather to cxchau^^e, loudly 
vociferating pillefai/ (ijive me) the wlude time. There were in Jikis boat .seve¬ 
ral skins of oil, and blubber, which 1 tried hard to piirclu^^, but nothin" 
could induce the old man to j)art with more than one skin oY it : for what 
reason I could not tell, except that he hope<l, by jM’rseverance, to obtain a 
higher price. On my <lesirin" our men to hand out a second skin tif oil, as 
an equivalent for which I put into tin* old man’s hand a second knife, he re¬ 
sisted most vehemently, push in" our men iiside in the boat with a violence 1 
have never seen the Esquimanv u.se on any ofher occasion. One <d' the 
youiifi^er men then came forward and was liftiu" up th(‘ stretcher «»f tludr 
boat to strike our people, who wert' {^ood-humouredly lau"hin" at the old 
man’s violence ; when I thought it high time to interpose, aiul, raisin" a boat¬ 
hook over th(‘ head of the Esquimaux, as if ai)out losirike them, soon brought 
them into a cooler moo<l; after which, t(» prevent further altercati<»n, 1 or¬ 
dered our people out of the boat. W(' had. by this time, succeedetl in jmr- 
chasing all the oil bnnight by the first eanoe>, and as the old fellow, who was 
commanding oflicer of the ooniink. obstinately p« isist<‘d in his refu.sal to sell 
hi', I ordered him away, when he imnu'diately .•■«>we<l to the llecla aiul, as 
I was afterwards informer! ])y Ca])tain l.yon, sohl liis oil for less than he 
might have (»btained at first Four other ooau«/-.s* afterwards came from the 


shore, from which we were rlistant five or six miles. 


Each of these contained 


from fourteen to twenty-six p<*rsons, the majority being females aiul young 
chihlren. I’pon the whole, not less than one hnndrerl of the natives visited 
the ships in the course of the evening. 

1 i(;se p(‘ople po.ssessed in an emiiuMit degrr'C the disposition to .steal all 
they eould lay their hands on, which has almost uuivt'rsally been imputed 
to every trilu' of Esquiiqaux hitherto visited hy Europeans. T.hey tried, more 
than once, the art of picking our pockets, and were as bold and unembar¬ 
rassed as ever, immediately after detection. It is im)Hjs.sible to describe the 


horrihly disgusting manner in which tlu'y sat down, as soon as they felt 
hungry, to eat their raw blublier, aiul to suck the oil remaining on the skiiis 
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we had jiist cmptiod, llio very smell of which, as well as the appearance, 1821 
was to us almost iiisuflorahle. The disf^ust which our seamen could not , 
help expressing at this sight seemed to create in the Estpiimaux the most 
malicious amusement ; and when our peo,|)h‘ turned away literally unable 
to bear the sight without being sick, they w-ould, as a good joke among 
tlu*ms(dves, run after them holding out a piece of blubber or raw seal's 
lh‘sh, drij»pjlng with oil and tilth, as if inviting them to partake of it. Roth 
the men shio*,>vomeu were guilty of still nu)r(i disgusting indecencies, wliieli 
seemed to afl^d them amazing diversion. A Avorse trail ev(m than all 
these Avas di.'J’jd.-iyed by Iavo Avomen ah tigside the Ilecla, Avho, in a manner 
too unequivocal to lu^ misunderstood, offered to barter their chihlren for 
some article of trilling value, beginnin.-, \ery deliberately to strip them of 
their clothes, Avirich tlu‘y did iu»t cluto-e jo consider as included i/i tlie in- 
tend(‘d bargain. 

Upon the whole, it Avas mqmssible ibi us noi to rt‘ceiA'e a very unfaAourahle 
impression of the general behavitnir, and moral character, of the natives of 
tliis part of JIudseni’s Strait. avIio s(‘(mu to have acquired, by an annual inter- 
c<»urs<‘ Avith our .shij)s for lu'arlj a hmulrt'd years, many of the vices which 
unhappily atliuid a fnv*i inl»*rcourse Avith the eiviliz(*d AVorld, without having 
imbibed an3'of the virtu<*s<»r refniements Avhich ad<n n and rcuider it ha|)py. 

Early on the morning of tlu' ',^'^<1, a number of <‘aiioes n'peated their visit: 
to us, the Esquimaux having liaided them iqxui a pi<*ee of ice to lodge for the 
night. In the forenoon, an onmial also came fnm the sliore, and as no in- 
tercours<‘ Avith them A\'as permiUetl tij[l after divine servlVe, they became very 
impatient to barter their commodities, and Av'alked on the ice alongside the 
ship, AA'ith a number of trilling things in their hands, A'oeiferating “ pilletay ” 
to such a degree that avc could hardly hear ourstdves speak. S«une more oil 
AA’as obtained in exchange for pieces of iron hoop, and, at a (piarter bedbre 
noon, the wdnd coming more to the soutliAvard and the ice being somcAvhat 
less close than before, avc cast olf and nuwle sail iq) the strait. 

The Avind and ice combined to favour us more and more as we proceeded, 
the former btdh in strength and direction, and the latter by opening int(» 
loose streams;, so that, fbr the first tinu' since Ave entered Hudson's IStrait, 
w^e Averc now enabled to set all the studding-sails, Avilh some j)rospect 
of deriving advanfage from them. The Hudson's Jlay shi|>s remained at 
anclior some time after Ave made sail, and in the course of the e\eiiiug aa'c 
finally lost sight of them. From tliis eircumstaiiee, as well as from die 
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uiiimpetlcd procuress m o had ju'<t bo^an to make to the westward, it was now 
only that we considered oiir vt)yage as having fairly eommenced. 

At live P.M., we were abreiist of Saddleback, wbieb we make in lat. 02'’ IT, 
1)7° 43'; Imi. having no observations when in its immediate iiei^bboiir- 
liood, it is tbns laid down l)y our dead-reckoninj^ only. The small cluster 
of islands to which this belongs is called in the charts the middle Savajje 
Islands; a name by Avhicb Mr. Davidson did not know them, nor can 1 lij]d 
any authority for it, hut which may serve to distinguish them its well as any 
other. Thoui^h there appeared to he s(‘\cral small ojaMiiujir < as if between 
islands alon>^ this coast, yet we saw none* of any mau;nitiide dwe that marked 
“ Jackman's Sound,” in Mr. Arrowsmith's chart, which >ve must have plaiidy 
noticed had it existed as there laid dt»wn. The fact is, that the inlet, so 
called by Sir Martin Frobisher in the year loTO, has iis only /mown entrance 
0)5 the south shore of the strait beariii" the name of that na\i}]^ator, its eom- 
nuinicatiun with Ilmlson’s Strait beiu" a jiiattcr of very doubtful conjecture. 

1 believe, indeed, we may safely consider the laml, by whatever name it may 
he designated, as continuous the whole way from the East Bluff, as far west¬ 
ward as North Bay. When abreast of Saddleback, at the rlistance of live or 
six miles, we had from tifty to sixty fathoms’water. \i half-jmst four P.M., 
the tide mark upon the |i:c‘'<>ii»de<l ice-berjifs was about ten feet, and the 
.stream, beincf that of ebb, was setting strong to the (eastward. 

t)n the morning of the 2-1(li, w'e found, on standing in-shore, that we tvere 
off the great oj)ening callefl North Bay, the large.st anti highest of the Upper 
Savage Islainls*, forming the western point of its entrance. The North 
Bhiff, a remarkable i>rt)montory, being the eastern point of the large portion 
of nameless land lying immediately above the Savag(‘ Islands, appears very 
conspicuous when standing in from the S.S.E. From this headland the 
lludstm’s Bay ships not unfrequently take their dejiarturc, and strike off 
more to the westward tow ards the entrance of the hay ; though this depends, 
in some measure, on the situation of the ice, which is somewhat different at 
t’’. same period of different seasons. It is, however, a general rule witli 
them to keep close along the northern .shores of the strait, till the openne.ss 

* Under these Islands (“ tlie easternmost saving one”) Baffin anchored A. D. lhl.5, 
and nametl them the Savage islands. He describes them as “ having a great sound or 
indraught between the north shore and them,” and lays down his anchorage in latitude 
02° 30', long., “ near 72°.” Our observations place it 2i miles to the northw-ard, and 
1° 52’ tp the eastward of that position. 
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of t!ie sea ofiers a prospect of making a fair run to the westward. Mr. Da¬ 
vidson informeti me that, after leaving this shore, they seldom nicct with any 
very serious oh^trnetfdn, except fr6m a body of ice which they usually have 
to penetrate ticttr Charfeis’s Island, and which, from the frequency of its oc¬ 
currence "in that situation, has obtained the name of “ Charles’s Patch.” 
Lung experience has brought those who frequent this navigation to the con¬ 
clusion that, in most seasons, no advantage is to be gained by attempting to 
enter Hud8<i>Vs Strait earlier than the first week in July, the annual disruption' 
of the ice which occupies the upper and middle psyts of the strait being suj>- 
posed not to ta^ place till about this time. In the coarse of our single year’s 
experience in these parts, we have seeji nothing to recoiiuneml a practice dif¬ 
ferent from that at present pursued by the sliipsof the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

In the afternoon, having a contrary wind, against Avhich little jirogress could 
be made, I landed, at half-past four, ujam the easternmost of the Savage 
Islands, accompanied by scvgral of the officers, and was shortly after joined 
by Captain Lyon. The lower parts ol’ this island are composed <»f gneiss and 
granite, and the upper part of mica slate in thin laminx, and eontaiiiiiig gar¬ 
nets in some specimens. At the foot of the dills, which rise from four to five 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, many huge separate masses of granite 
occurred, in which the red feldspar, white quartz, and plates of dark-coloured 
mica were large and distinct. Veins also of white quartz, eight cn* tea inches 
wide, and nearly in a vertical position, traverse the rocks in some parts of the 
island. After making the usual observations for the U»ngitudc and variation, 
we ascended to tho highest part of the island, which is fg>m six. to eight hun¬ 
dred feet above the sea, in order to take an eye-sketch and angles of the 
surrounding lands. Wc here counted eleven islands, wdiich may properly 
be considered as belonging to the group called the Upper Savage Islands, 
occupying nearly the whole space between that on which we stood, the 
largest and highest of the whole, and the western shore. The south point 
of this island is comparatively low, and appeared to have shoal water otf it 
to the distance of half a mile. Captain Lyon here noticed the remains of 
some Esquimaux habitations, consisting, as usual, of small rude circles of 
rough atones* ; and one human skull w'as also found there. We met with a 

* These circles are, in the Narrative of the former Voyage, erroneously calletl “ huts,” 
as we then took them to be the remains of the winter habitations of the Esquimaux ; 
whereas, they ate exclusively used for extending the skins composing their summer tents. 


1821. 
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few’^ces of drift'fir-Wdod, boti^'Of which Imting' been ««twed aAd others 
cl^ipped, shewed lhat these people weife not in wiuit of wodd^'shti^e they 
coidd thus affi>rd to leave it behind them ih ho incdnsiderabl'e quandcy. 1%e 
only animals seen were one hare, which was very dark en the haek, ahingie 
groii»e» a birtl like a snipe, and some flocks of snow bantings bntthe dni^ 
of hares was abundant. There Was in some places a good deal of vcgeta* 
lion, and among the specimens collected, were several of those wc had be¬ 
fore met with in the polar regions, especially the sorrel, (nmh digymtit), 
scurvy-grass, poppy, Cimpaver nmlicank,) saxifrage, Cmxifraga (ypposiHfolia), 
tlwarf willow, and andromeda tetragona, the latter being in f!o*t.’er, and growing 
in great abundance on the higher parts of the island. On the hills were 
some largo iwnds of water, which poured their streams down the diflfe into 
the sea, through arches funned under the snow with which the sides of the 
hills were still covered. 

The latitude of our place of observation is 62° 31'30", its longitude, by 
chronometers, 60° 57' 17", and the variatiem of the magnetic needle 52° 3T 04" 
westerly. When we landed, at forty minutes after four, P.M,, the tide had 
ebbed about two feet and a half; and at twenty minutes after seven when we 
left the island, it had fallen thirteen feet more ; from'^'hich the whole fall of 
this tide, though at the dead of the neaps, may be considered as above twenty- 
nine feet. We had hauled our boats up on a smooth inclined rock, but, on 
our return from the hills, had to lower them down ten or twelve feet perpen¬ 
dicular. By these observations it was concluded that tho time of high water at 
full and change, was.about thirty-five minutes past seven o'clock. The current, 
by about moored in the offing, was found to set S.R.E. |E., three quarters of a 
mile jjer hour, and as it appears to have been running in the same direction 
during the whole time that we were on shore, it may be presumed that the 
ebb tide comes down the bay, or from the northward and westward. The time 
of high water, deduced from our observations, is about two hours earlier than 
that usually marked in the charts. This discrepancy may partly arise from an 
actual difference to that amount, between the time of high water on shore, 
and that of the change of tide in the offing, where it is most common, as well 
as most useful, for seamen in general to observe it. 

From the top of the "hill wc could see land nearly all round the bay; but 
in the middle it was so distant as by no means to give us an idea of its entire 
continuity. Had it been our business to explore it, the further examination 
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would have beesudlf^nded w#i no, gfeat di|&cu|ty, as it was entirely free from * 
ice, as far: as the-eye eauld reach, except eue ^or two berg^, and those of no 
very large dimeaisionSo . These bodies of ice became less and less nmneious ^ 
as weadvaneed,np die stnut from Resolution Island, and none were seen after 
we had proceeded A few leagues beyond our present station. 

As soon .«s we returned on board, all sail was made to windward, the 
breeae being stitt from the westward and the sea almost free from ice. On 
the 25th we had fog occasionally which, however, cleared away in iht; after- Wed. 25 . 
noon, and at eight P.M., in stretching to the southward, we saw the hills on 
the Labrador c^t^ from which our estimated distance was .ciglit leagues. 

Having then tacked and stood to the northward tifteen miles and a half by 
the patent log, we considered ourselves eiglit or nine miles from the north 
shore ; so that the distance across the strait in this part, which is the nar¬ 
rowest, appears tft be very correctly laid down at about sixteen leagues in 
Mr. Arrowsmith’s chart. 

a 

We continued to stand off and on, according to the tides, during the night, Thur.26. 
which was clear and fine ; and found in tJie morniiig that we had gained a 
great deal of ground to tlic westward, which wc continued to do throughout 
the <lay, though the wind blew steadily against us. The latitude, by observa' 
tion at noon, was 6^ 3:^' 27", the longitude, by chronometers, being 71° 3G' 30". 

In the afternoon wc stood well in to the lantl, in order to obtain good 
angles for the survey. There arc, on this j>art of the coast, several islands 
and small inlets, one of the latter appearing like a harbour, a little to the 
eastward of wliich we had ninety-four fathoms at the distance of two miles 
and a lialf from the shore. A few miles to the w'cstwar^ of this inlet lies a 
high and craggy island, remarkable on account of its yellow sand-like colour, 
by which it may be distinguished from any of the rest of the numerous 
islands. We saw no ice this day, except a few streams here and there, but 
the smoothness of the water indicated our near approach to a larger body 
of it. 

On the 27th, wc continued to gain a great deal of ground, the ebb-tides Frid. 27. 
appearing to obstruct us very little. Indeed, from tlic very entrance of 
Hudson’s Strait, but more especially to the westward of the Lower Savage 
Islands, it was u matter of constant surprise to find our dull-sailing ships 
make so much progress, when beating against a fresh wind from the w'cst- 
ward; and I liave no doubt of the accuracy of the remark made by our 
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1821 . early ^navigators, that tlu; fl«)d-tides *nia *»ttt)ager than the ebbs on this 
yrv^ coast I --,. 


A lii^ht air at length spriiiging-up ftwa tlic south-eastwaid ^eaabkid us to 
make way through the ice, which now once more oceurrecl hi great)^qpiantities 
in every direction, biit the pieces were so loose as easily to allow ^e passage 
of a ship with a free mnd. This ice, much of which was covert with sand, 
was so honey-combed and “ rotten,” that it appeared in a fldr Way «f being 
entirely dissolved in the course of a few weeks. 'Phe current was found to 
run S.E. b.E., three quaiters of a mile jier hour, at nine A.M.,' or about the 
middle of the ebb-tide. For the last week, we had scarcely seen a h’ving 
animal; a glau(*ous gull, a boatswain, atid a few looms, cdnstitutifig the 
whole that are mentioned in our journals. At two P^M., a thennometcr 
in the sun stood at 87°, and in the shade at ,50°. In the evening, the 
land abreast of us, in lat. 031°, long. 72°. became nlucli lower than 
before, and without snow upon any part of it. ^ 'I'he unevenness of its gene¬ 
ral outline gave to it, at times, the appearance’ of islands, of which there 
arc, in reality, a great number iiereubonts, though I have little doubt of the 
continuity «f the land at the back. We eontinued to run all night tlirougli 
Sal.28. the same kind of icc as before, and, at forty mimites A.M. tm the 28tli, 
were abreast of live remarkable liilhM^ks or undulations of the land, of which 
the apjjearaiicc was sketched by Mr. Ihislinan. We sounded frequently at 
the depth of eighty one liimdred and fifty fathoms, the bottom being 
extremely irregular. It rained hard for several hours, after which the wea¬ 
ther cleared up, and the wind came from the northward. The ice being 
now too close to sail throngh with any hut a leafling wind, the ships were 
made fast to a fioe-piece. For two <lays ymst, we had observed consider¬ 
able ripplings on the water, as if occasioned by a strong tide, and the 
masses of ice M ere fretjuently set in motion on a sudden, without any apparent 
cause. . 


* This fact was noticed as early as the time of Luke Fox, who, in the journal of liis 
voyji.ge of 1631, frequently and particularly alludes to it. His account is confirmed in a 
highly valuable manuscript journal kept by a person of the name of Yourin, who served, 
it seems, as ** one of the ofiicers on board the Charles, Captain Luke Fox>” on that 
voyage. This journal, which is no less remarkable for its perspicuity and accuracy than 
for the neatness with whicR it is penned, is in the possession of Ixird Mountnorris. By 
his Lordship’s permission a copy of this Journal was obtained by Captain Sabine, to whom 
1 am indebted for it. * 
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On the we yfefe off » point of land, havinj; general islands near it, 1821. 
and exactly answering the description of that called by Baffin, in the year 
161ii, BiJtAion Point,' ‘f k being, indeed, g point of broken This head- Sun. 29. 

land is nemombie on account of a lunw observation marlflBK^ by this able 
and indefatigable navigator, giving the long. 74” 0.7, which is not a degree to 
the westfipurd of the truth. Here the land turns more to the northwwd,lcaY- 
ijHIg a. considerable opening in that direction. 

A, very light wind, from the wrong quarter, rendered all our exertions 
to get in bhdre fruitless, a close harrier still intervening between us and 
the open sea. during the first part of the forenoon, we observed the shijis 
to be carried witli tlic whole botly of ice considerably towards the land, but at 
noon, having moored the small boat to tln‘ bottom in one hundred and thirty 
fathoms, tlio tide was found to run S. b. E., one mile per hour. Our latitude 
observed was 63* 51' 44", longitude, by cliTonometers, 74” 02' 10". In 
the evening, our prospect of an immediate release appearing more and more 
hopeless, we were under the? necessity of making fast, when wc obtained azi¬ 
muths on the ice, which gave the variation 54" 51' 58" westerly *. The ice 
was found to have too much motion in azimuth for ubtainiiig the dip, which 
phenomenon now lH*gau to acejuire great interest. At eight F. M., we once more 
made sail and.aftcr four liours’ labour, the liaras.sing nature of which cannot 
well be described or imagined, suceeerled in getting into good sailing ice at 
midnight. The weather being now line, and tlic wiiul becoming more eas¬ 
terly as well as fresheiiiiig, we steorcri under all sail to the W. N. 

On the moniing. of the 30tli, however, a fog came on, so thick that, Mon. 30. 
independently of the danger of continuing to mu upon a coast, little if at 
all cxplori^d before, wc also incurred the frequent risk of taking the wrong 
“ leads” among the ice ; which becoming closer obliged us to heave to, soon 
after six o’clock, aud make the ships fast to a tloe-piece. .\t nine A. M. 
the fog clearing off sufficiently to allow us to sec a mile or two around, 
we cast off with a fresh breeze from the S.E. b. S., and ran to the north- 


* This result, however, which is deduced from several observations made by difi'erent 
observers, is probably about three degrees more than the truth, an error Iwving b<;en 
occasioned by the attraction of the ship, at the distance of 132 yards from the compasses. 
The observations are given in the Appendix, merely to sheW the regularity with which 
an alteration took place in this error, occasioned by the motion of the floe to which the 
ship was attached, and the consequent change of the angle aft which the ship's attrac¬ 
tion acted on the needles. 
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18121. 

July. 


Tues. 31. 


August, 
Wed. 1. 


ward and westward, steeling towards the land last seen, whidi ag^in hove 
in. sight at half-[n»t ten A. M., consisting of seveml islands, though die 
thickness of the y^ather might have prevented our fieeii^ uif txmtinuous 
line of coast at the back of them. Being at noon in lat. 64*’0T, and longitude, 
by account, 75"ir, wc hauled more to the westward, along die land, as 
soon as the ice would allow. In passing die we-sterttlnost of the islands, 
all of ivhich are quite low, ive carried a depth of from forty-nine to thirty- 
nine fathoms, at the distance of six or seven miles. In standing out to 
the soutlmard, the water deepened, though very irregularly, to ciglity-foiir 
fathoms, at the distance of four leagues from the land, where k(was necessary 
for us to heave to, the fog coming on again thicker than before, and 
continuing throughout the night. A number seals and one sca-hdrse were 
seen in the course of the day, as well as some fish jumping out of the water, 
which the look-out man in the crow’s-nest took to be salmoii. 

The weather gradually clearing, on the momjiig of the 31st, we again saw 
the land to the northward, which still appearetl to consist principally of 
islands, along which our course was now directed. At noon, being in latitude, 
by account, 64® 01' 30", and long. 75® 48' 50", we had a near and distinct view 
of several of these, at the back of which there still ran a continuous line of 

I 

coast. The islands seeme'd to form several fine inlets, and the tide in the 
offing was extremely strong, as appeared by the numerous ripplings <mi the 
surface of the water, and by our making very little progress for some hours 
with a favourable breeze. As the fog cleared away from the south-western 
horizon, wc obtained the first glimpse of Salisbury Islandin that quarter. In 
the afternoon, Captain Lyon discovered and made the signal foran Esquimaux 
oomiak coming off from the shore under .sail, accompanied by eight canoes. 
Wc tacked to meet them, and lay to for half an liour, for the purpose of adding 
to our stock of oil. In this boat were sixteen persons, of which number two 
only were men, an old and a young one, and the rest women and childrea. 
In tjie features, dress, and implements of these people, we saw nothing 
different from those of the Esquimaux last de.scribed; but tliey were better 
behaved than the others, with whom our ships have had more firequeht in¬ 
tercourse. 

Wc continued, on the 1st of August, to beat to the westward, between 
Nottingham Island and the North Shore, the distance between which is 
about four leagues, and the latter fringed with numerous islands. In the 
course of the morning, severar canoes and one oonmk came off from the 
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1821 . mainland, containing about twenty ])ersons, more than half of whom w&re 
w’omcn and children. They brought a little oil, some skin dresses, and 
tusks of the walrus, which they w'ere desirous of cxchaaging for any trifle 
we chose to give tiieiu. They had, also, a number of toys of various kinds, 
such as canoes with their paddles, spears, and bows and arrows, all on a very 
small scale. Many of the jackets of these people, and*particulariy those of 
tlic females, were lined w'ith the skins of birds,‘having the feathers inside ; 
and they had, also, in the boat several other skins in a prepared state, 
taken from the throat of the coh/mlms glacialis, w'hich splendid bird, though 
>ve had twice,found its skin in possession of the Esquinv^ux, we had yet 
not met with ourselves. 

Being desirous of ascertaining the time and direction of the tides, whicli 
run strong bt'tween Nottingham Island and the northern laud, the current 
was tried several times U>-day, about mid-channel, by a Small boat moored 
to the bottom, and found to set as follows: 

t 

,\t 8 A.M., li.li.S., 1 miU* per hour. 

— 9.40, E.b.S., Yri mile. 

—ll.l.j. Slack (low ?) water. 

— biooii, W.N.W., 1J mile per hour. 

The Aviud backing to the southward in the afternoon, we had a fine run 
along the land, and about ten P.M. had nearly lost sight of Nottingham 
Island, being abreast of three small black-looking islands, which answer 
to the Trinity Islands of Fox. Immediately to tlic wc.stward of these, the 
land trends very much to the northward, leading tow’ards the “ Fartliest” 
of that navigator; so that, our business lying to the westward, and being 
stilt favoured w ith a navigable sea and a fair breeze, we soon lo.st 'sight 
of that shore altogether. Some dusky clouds, which appeared upon the 
southern horizon this evening, were probably hanging over the MiU Islands. 

After a run of forty miles, during the night, almost without seeing any 
Thurs. 2. it-e, wc Came, on the morning of the 2d, to a body of it so cIo.sely “ packed,” 
thiit wc could make no further progress, wrhilc the masses [on the outer 
edge were moving so rapidly in various directions, as to occasion us much 
trouble and many violent blow's before we could get clcar-of them. The 
latitude ohsi^rvc,d at noon was 64° 59' 24", and the longitude, by chrono¬ 
meters, 79° 40'. The .soundings w ere one hundred anti three fathoms, on 
a bottom of hard rock and shells; but the depth varied, very frequently and 
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suddenly, from forty-two to one. hundred. The tide was tried twice in the 1821 . 
course of the day; at 11.80 A.M., |t set S.S.W., nearly a knot; and at 
1.10 P.M./ N.W., a mile and a half an hour; but the direction of it 
was BO irregular, that the shi^s were frequently hampered, and received 
several heavy blows from the ice in consequence. After standing several 
miles to the northward, along the edge of the ice, without meeting with an 
(►pening, it began to lead us so much to the eastward that we tacked and 
stood ba<^ to the W.S.W., to try udiat could be done by patience and 
jKjrseverance in that quarter., 

The Ex;pedilk)n being now about to enter ujxm ground not hitherto ex¬ 
plored, it became necessary for me to decide upon the route it would be 
most advantageous to pursue, for the accomplishment of the principal ob¬ 
jects pointed out in my instructions. This route being, in a certain de¬ 
gree, left to my*own discretion, I must here interrupt, for a moment, the 
narrative of our j)roccedings, as well to explain the grounds on which 
my determination rested, *as to establish am! elu(jidatc the connexion 
between the researches of the present Expedition, and those of former 
navigators. 


£ 
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CHAPTER II. 

REVIEW OF TUE GEOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION OBTAINED BY THD RESEARCHES OF 
« % 

FORMER NAVIGATORS ON THE COAST OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT, IN THE NEIGH- 

BOUiUlOOD OF WAGER RIVER-DISCOVER AND ENTER THE DUKE OF YORK’S liAV, 

SUPPOSING IT TO BE A PASSAGE INTO THE SEA CALLED THE WELCOME—LEAVE 

THE DUKE OF YORK’S BAY, AND PROCEED TO THE NORTU-WESBWAHD-^I^ASSAGE OF 

THE FROZES STRAIT AND ARRIVAL IN REPULSE BAY -CONTINUITY OP LAND THERE 

-OBSERVATIONS ON SHORE-REMARKS CONCERNINO THE GEOGRAPHY, TIDES, AND 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS PART OF THE CONTINENTAL COAST. 

1821. My instructions directed me to “ jicnetrate to the westward, through 
Hudson's Strait, until 1 reached, either in llepulse Bay, or on some other jiart 
of the shores of Hudson's Bay, to the north of Wager River, a part of the coast 
which I should feel convinced to bo a jxirtion of the conlimnt of North 
America,” “ Then to keep along the line of this coast to the northward, 
always examining every bend, or inlet,” &c *. It became, therefore, ray first 
business to inquire‘to what jioint the examiiuitioii of the eastern coast of 
North America had already been carried, and it'> continuity satisfactorily 
determined. 

The proceedings of the Expedition umler the command of Captain 
Middleton, in his Majesty’s ship the Furnace in the year 1712, together with 
the inquiry instituted by the Admiralty on his return, in consequence of the 
representation of Mr. Dobbs, furnish the principal materials for judging of 
this question. The disputes between Mr. Dobbs and Captain Middleton, 
which, like most other contests of a similar naturtL gave rise to much personal 
animosity and virulent invective, have at least served the useful purpose of 
{minting out^ with all the minuteness which the most determined hostility 
could suggest, the pacticular {tarts of Captain Middletoii’s conduct, which his 


* Official Instructions. 
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accusera considered as lying open to censure or animadversion. It appears, 
irom the documents laid before the public at the time by the respective 
f>artic9*k that Captain Middleton was chargeable with neglect, in having 
quitted certain parts of the coast traversed by him, and which seemed 
likely to afB>rd some outlet to .the westward, without determining the 
continuity of the land by actual examination. The hnst and principal of 
these was Wager Inlet, to which Captain Middleton gave the appellation of 
a river, ^ subsequent examination has, in fact, proved it to be, and Mr. 
Dobbs that df a strait, leading, as he believed, in tin; desired direction, 
towards the Pd^ific Ocean. Wherever the strict and entire. examination of 
a coast has been neglected, so as still to leave a doubt respecting its conti¬ 
nuity, the mind naturally has recourse to all the indications that can be 
collected to supply the place of facts. In the present instance, the direction 
of tlic tides, the degree of saltness in the sea-water, the presence of whales, 
and other circumstances of minor importance, constituted the chief grounds 
upon which the disputants rested their respective arguments. The direction 
of the flood-tide has, indeed, constantly, and to a certain extent, justly been 
considered as affording an indication of some weight in forming a judgment 
on the spot, res]>ccting the existence or non-existence of a westerly passage. 
To this the attention of Captain Middleton was strongly directed in his official 
instructions, which, in two dilferent places, jMiint out to liim the propriety of 
“ meeting the flood-tide,” in order to accomplish the proposed object. And 
in his subsequent endeavour to vindicate his conduct “ from the aspersions 
of Arthur Dobbs, Esq.,” it is upon arguments deduced from this phenomenon 
that ho has principally laboured to convince the public*of the absurdity of 
expecting to find a passage to the westward, through Wager Inlet. In some 
parts of the channel which separates Southamjiton Island from the coast of 
America, and to which, though erroneously, the name of the Welcome has, 
of late years, been applied, it was understood that the flood-tide^ set from the 
northward; and k became, therefore, a matter of real interest to ascertain, 
by “ meeting” it, from what sea it flowed. Now, here it was that Captain 
Middleton and Mr. Dobbs were most at issue ; the former asserting that, in 
his discovery of the “ Frozen Strait,” through which he actually saw the 
tide of flood coming into the Welcome, the question >vas solved in a manner 

* A Vindication of the Conduct of Captain Middletoji, London, 17kJ. Douss s 
Abstract of Captain Middleton's Journal, &c., London, IIM. 


1821. 

August, 
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1821 . highly* to wttprejudicod ittirid; while the letter'' fislly^ hn- 

pressed with a conviction that the slory of the “Frozen Stmit was ail # 
chiteasfa, as well as eVery thing that*’ Captain Middleton ha^ «aM ‘‘ wn- 
ceming that part of the voyage.^’ confidently insisted' on the probability 
' <rf the dde finding it« way in through Wager River, or, at least.' throii|fh some 
arm of the sea communicating with that inlet frotn the westward. The 
fallacy of this latter opinion was amply proved by the researches of the next 
Expedition under Captains Moor and Smith, who, being sent oyL for the 
avowed pnrp>se of contradicting or confirming the report of Midillcton, 
traced Wager Inlet in their Imats, till it was found to terminate in two incon¬ 
siderable and unnavigable rivers. 

On leaving the Wager, Captain Middleton proceeded to the northward, 
keeping both the American coast and that of Southampton Island in .sigllt, and 
noting their hearings and rlistance frequently and minutely iif his 1<^, as far as 
Cape Hope, in which .space m» doubt has c\er h^en entertained, cither by Mr, 
Dobbs or hy an}' other jiersoii, of the complete continuity of the land <*n th<^ 
American .side. I felt perfectly satisfied, fhcrcrorc. that Cape Hope f«>r!ned 
a jiorfion of the continent, and that the examination <»f the coast to the south¬ 
ward of it M'ould l)(* a needless and uiij)rofilablo oceupatioii of our time. 

To the northward of Cape Hope, the land is described by Captain Middle- 
ton as hanng been observed to turn short round to the westward: hiif the 
joy and encouragement afforded hy this circumstance arc .said have he(*ii 
soon clouded hy finding they had reached a close bay. which prevente<( 
their further progres.s in that direction, anrl which, in conncqiicnce, ohtainc<l 
the appropriate name of Repnls<* Bay. It is worthy of particular remark, 
that even this part of the coast has not drawn from Captain Middleton's 
accusers, who, as well as their commander, had the advantage of being 
eye-witnesses of the whole transaction, a single expression implying a doubt 
of the continuity of the land in Repulse Bay. But the imputation of uegli- 
gence or fraud, to which, in particular instances, he appears to have laid 
himself open, has, by a construction not uncommon, been cxtendttff to his 
general conduct, tlirowing an unmerited degree of doubt and uncertainty oii 
evt^ry part of his labours. (In this account, as well as from its geographical 
position, which seemed so favourable for the termination of the American 
continent t<» the north-eastward, has an importance becn.attached to Repulse 
Bay, even by those ubo are not flic mo.st sanguine ou the subject of the 
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North-West Ifftssagc, <ii^sh wbsjequont.myc^tigaiion has p}x),Ted it not to 
.deservs*.,^' ■>■' y ■■. ^ - ^ 

r Having <>Av4he>i«ORsideratioiis detailed above, decided on taking up the 
examlnad^ of the continental coast, fro/n Cape Hope northwards, it became 
a qucstiftBvOr scarcely less importance to determine, in the next place, by 
what route the Expedition would most quickly be enabled to reach toat 
point, so as to occupy as much a^ ]x>ssiblc of the present summer, upon 
ground qot hitherto explored; and, if practicable, to get fairly on our way 
to the weStwUrd, along the northern coast ol‘ America, before 'the close of 
the navigable b^^on. Here it was necessary for me still n\ore carefully to 
balance in my own mind the ocular evidenc^o of Captain Middleton against 
the .speculative reasoning of Mr. Dobbs, tlu* formtu* iiaving asserted tliat he 
had actually seen a strait intervening between Southampton Island and the 
shore to the nordiward of it, though a})parent]y impracticable on account of 
ice; wliile the latter had written half a volume to prove the strait in question 
a fabrication, invented by tlic Captain for the purjM)se of deceiving Govern¬ 
ment, and of favouring the sufiposed views of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
his former employers. If Mr. Dohbs’s suspicions were u'ell founded, it 
would be necessary for us, by pursuing the known but circuitous route 
round the south end of Southampton Island, to sail a distance of one 
hiindrml and seventy leagues from our present station, and above two hun- 
drefl, in case of failure at the Frf»/en Strait, in order to reach the point 
where our operations were to commence; whereas, on the supposition of 
tlie existence, and, of course, the prm-ticahility, of tluu passage, the distance 
would scarcely exceed fifty leagues; a difference of ii<j*small moment in the 
icy seas. After the most anxious consideration of all this contradictory 
evidence, 1 came to the resolution of attempting the direct passage of the 
Frozen Strait; though, X confess, not without some apprcli<*nsion of the risk 
I was incurring, and of the serious loss of time which, in case of foil lire 
either from the noii-existcnee of the strait or from the insuperable obstacles 
which uts name implies, would thus be inevitably occasioned to the Ex- 
jicdition. 

On standing back to the west south-west the ice was found as impenetrable 
as before, and the ships were therefore made fast in the best mann<*r we 
could, to await sonic alteration in onr favour. On the morning of the 3d, Fri 
we had some heavy rain, althougli the wind was* westerly; hut, on its 
veering to the northward, the weather cleared up, and continued beautifully 
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IS21. for the rest of tlie day. With the hope of gaining some ground we 
cast off, but found it impossible to make any progress through the ice, which, 
though its general body continued closely fiacked, was, in some j)arts, run¬ 
ning alM>ut in various and even opposite directions, at the rate of two or 
three miles an hour, so as frequently to come in forcible contact with tlie 
ships, without the possibility of our avoiding it by sailing out of its way. 
The rapidity and irregularity of the tides in this neighbourhood were parti¬ 
cularly remarked by our early navigators, and, indeed, gave the name to 
Mill Islands, “ by reason of grinding the ice.” There can be' Ifttle doubt 
that this irregularity is principally occasioned by a ineetiqg of the tiiles 
hereabouts, for there is tolerable evidence of the flood coming from the 
northward down the great opening leading to Fox’s Farthest, and which I 
have called Fox’s Channel*. This tide, meeting the rapid stream which sets 
from the eastward through Hudson’s Strait, must, of neccsshy, product* such 
a disturbance as has here been noticed. The current was tried at noon, 
this day, anti found to set north by west, three quarters oi' a mile an lu>ur, 
and at thirty minutes past nine, P.M., it was running to the south-east one 
mile per hour, b\it >vhich of these was the flood tide we had no means of 
determining. 

Sat. 4. At ten A.M., on the 4th, we saw an ap])earancc of land, much raised and 
distorted by refraction, though the weather was fine, and the atmosphere 
apparently clear, from N. 82® E. to S. .53’E., being part of the coast dis¬ 
covered by Baffin, in the yi'ar 1615, and more minutely traced by Fox, in 
1631. At noon we observed in lat. 65° OB'17", the longitude, by chro¬ 
nometers, being 79° *^56' 55". At this time, the prospect to the westward 
appeared from the crow’s-ncst as unpromising, on account of the closeness 
and extent of the icc, as I ever remember to have seen it. Shortly after- 
w^ards, however, the sea gradually, or rather suddenly, became navigable 
in that dircctiuii, the icc separating and, in fact, disappearing in so rapid 
and extraordinary a manner as to astonish even those among us who had 
lieen the longest accustomed to this navigation, and affording a etriking 
example of those sudden changes which, in icy seas, almost teach us never 
to despair of making progress, even under circumstances apparently the 

* Baffin particularly insists on this Iwlng the case, both near Trinity Islands, and off 
Soutliomptou Island; suid, I think, notwitlistanding a contrary opinion held by Fox and 
Y ourin, our observations on the tides in this neighbourhood, and subsequently at Winter 
Island, serve to confirm those of Baffin. 
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most unfavourable. We did not fail to take advantage of this alteration, 
and, standing under all sail to the westward, soon made Southampton 
Island. At midnight we had deepened the water to one hundred and five 
fathoms. 

After an unobstructed run of between.Uiirty and forty miles, we were Sun. 5. 
again stopjied, and obliged to'make fast, on the morning of the 5th, 4hc 
ice becoming gradually closer, and occurring in heavy and extensive floes. 

After divine service had been performed, we again made sail, being in 
lat. 65” 2i5' 50", and longitude, by chronometers, 81” 24'. By dint of a 
good deal of*‘/ boring,” and after receiving a number of very violent 
blow's, wc succeeded in forcing our Avay about ten miles lUiarcr the land, 
which appearing not to be continuous in one part, I concluded we were 
near the eastern entrance of the Frozen citrail. But the haze or fog-bank 
which, in these Tegions, even on <lays apjiareiitly the clearest, often gives 
a distorted appearance to objects at the distance of four or five leagues, 
prevented our making it tmt distinctly. As ii wtis now^ impracticable to 
make any further progress, we were uiuler the necessity of submitting 
to that suspense which the increasing interest of our situation naturally 
excited. 

Some of Uic floes m this neighbourhood measured at least half a mile 
each way, being the largest, except one or two, that wc bad yet met n ith. 

They were all covered with innumerable ” liiimmock!>,” between which 
were pools of water, some fresh, and others communicating with the sea 
below. Though vye subsequently witnessed the formation of one kind of 
“ hummocky” floes, by means of tJie doubling oecasioiifd by pressure, these 
were evidently produci;d in a diflerent way. From their appearance it 
would seem that they are formed of uumcrous detached masses of ice, left 
floating on tlie sea at Uic setting in of tiie winter's frost; which, facilitating 
the ])ruduction of a new sheet, arc cnclo?ied and, as it were, soldered to¬ 
gether by it; thus, increasing to several feet in thickness in the course of 
the winter, and receiving a covering of snow upon its upf)cr surface, it 
becomes one firm and comjmct body. The height of the hummocks, which 
were here five or six feet above the general level of the floe, depends, of 
course, on tlid size of the masses remaining ujidissolved at the close of the 
summer ; and, in most parts of Baffin’s Bay, w’here, 1 believe, little or none 
of the former ycar’*8 ice would be found at tlie setting in of the frost, the 
floes arc level and regular, like those wliich we know to be produced 
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annually in almost all undisturbed situations. Wlien the thawing commences, 
the water lodges in the cavities formed on floes by the hummocks, making the 
numerous pools we sec in the summer, gradually flnding its way com¬ 
pletely through the ice, and thus, at length, serving again to separate the 
original masses, or hummocks. This is one, ajnoiig the many instances, in 
wliich Nature may be observed wonderfullyto adapt her means of dissolving 
the ice to those she employs in its production, thereby preventing any 
undue accumulation of it in the jwlar regions of the earth. - 

'While on this subject, 1 may ofter a few remarks respecting the stones, sand, 
shells, and weed, found ujjon the surface of all the ice in thigneighbourhood. 
The quantity in which these substances here occurred was really surprising, 
aud puzzled us extremely to account for*the manner in which they found 
their way upon the floes. This circumstance has been generally explained 
by simply attributing it to the wiiolc floe huvin^r be;en in Immediate contact 

with the land, enabling the streams to wash, or the winds to blow, these 

( 

substances into the situation in which they are found, in the same manner 
as they are dejmsited on bergs formed on the shore. But to those wlio have 
been eye-witnesses of the fact, to the extent in which it lierc occurred, this 
mode of explaining it, however plausible at first sight, is by no means satis¬ 
factory ; for masses of rock, not less than a hundred pounds in weight, are 
sometimes observed in the miiWh of a floe, measuring half a mile, or more, 
each way, and of which the whole surface is more or less covered with 
smaller stones, sand, and shells. To supjxise the wind strong enough to 
blow these suijstanccs such a distance would be absurd nor is the supposi¬ 
tion of their having* been washed there scarcely more probable, for as a floe 
of ice must float considerably above the surface of the sea, it is not easy to 
conceive how it can be overflowed, and much less how heavy stones can be 
carried half a mile along it. It has been suggested that the floe' may be 
held down by its Arm cementation to the shore, while the water from the 
land above it rushes in a torrent along its upper surface. This, however, 
is contrary to experience, which shews that, long before the streams on the 
land are suflicient to cifect this, the ice next the shore is completely thawed, 
and detached from the beach, and therefore at liberty to float in the natural 
way. 

The only explanation of this fact that 1 can suggest is, that as it is gencmlly 
found to be the^ase to the greatest extent upiin the “ hummocky" floes, the 
substances may have been deposited upon each mass of ice when separate. 
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and eventually brought into the middle of a lar^jc floe by the process detailed . 
above. This explanation, however, ^-oes but a little way towards clearing * 
up the diHficulty; for, besides the necessity of supposing, in this case, that 
each mass of ice has in its turn been brought into close contact >vith the 
shore, we have never seen an instance, in any bay or harbour, where ice so 
brought, even under the most favourable circumstances, has received any 
such deppsit. In whatever manner it may b(‘ ettected, it is certain, that 
these substances act aji essential part in the dissolution of the ice, as 
c*vcn the smaltQSt stone or collection of sand, may always J)c observed to 
have formed a pool of water around it. in consequence of the radiation 
of heat from its surface. Tlie stones n«)Vv' i’ouiul upon the ice were granite, 
gneiss, feldspar, and lime, the latter being most abnndunt; indeed, all the 
earthy matter foftnd in the, liole.s effervesced M'itlt sulphuric acifl. There 
^ere also several kinds of sliells, among which >viis tiie species of anomiii 
flrst discovered in Barrow’s Strait, and found both in the shell and the fossil 


state in the course of the former vo}'ag(‘. 

The variation of the magnetic needle was I’.eie o V Go 3(*" westerly. At 
seven P.M. the tide set E.I 1 ..S, at tlu' rate of half a mil(‘an hour, the ice 


being remarkably still, and the stnuigtli of the tides certainly much less 
than farther to the eastward ; a eirciimstaiice, which, achled to our subsequent 
observation.s, confirmed the remark of Baffin, that there was “ less shew of 
tide” in this part. Having succeeded iu hjrcing the s!iip.s two miles farther 
in-shorc, wc again made fast, having ■deepened the walt r to one hundred and 
fifty fathoms. 

At noon on the flth, we ob.served in fat. 0.0° iiS'15", lieing two miles Mon. 
and a quarter to the northward of that in which By lot, with whom Baffin sailed 
as pilot, left off his search of a passage to the westward in 161.5. The 
rimsons which induced him to relinquish the enterprise at this place were, 
the increased quantity of ice, the water heeoming less deep, and his seeing 
land bearing N.£.b.E. from him ; circumstances which led him to conclude 
that he was at the mouth of a large bay. The same laud, which avc had 
now in sight, proved to be one of several islands, and I gave it the name 
of Baffin Island, out of respect to the memory of tluU. able and enterprising 
'navigator. The south-caaternmost land in sight was that about Cape 
Comfort, which Baflfn considered in lat. 05*, Jong. f^5° ‘00'. Our angles 
and observations place it in 64° 54', and 82° 57'. Between Baffin Island and 
the high land of Southampton Island, from which points the discoveries of the 
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1821 . proseat Expedition cominence> tl»re was acoiwidterable intelVBl to the nortli- 
wwd and westward, where no land had as yetappeai^. Wc eouldltfM^ tiidre- 
fefe, but entertain very sanguine hopes that this openini^ wotdd be feobd to 
comnmnicate with, and even to be a continuation of, the Proseii' Etmit, as 
Middleton himself had suggested. In the evening, Ae sky becaihe overcast, 
the wind being southerly ; and between eleven P.M. and midnight, Several 
vivid flashes of lightning were seen to the westward, and ancceed^d by hard 
min for some hours. * 

Our progress was now so slow, owing to constant intermpt^n by lee, that 

Tliurs. 9. on the 9th, at noon, we had only reached the lat. of 65” 34' 88", and 
long. 82° 24' 12", our soundings being one hundred and fifty fathoms muddy 
bottom. The northern land in sight, which now first seemed to] consist 
of islands, appeared low in comparison with the coast of Southampton 
Island, the latter rising to a considerable height above the sea, and hhvf% 
two hills very conspicuous from the eastward, forming a sort of saddle, not 
unlike that of the Mormond Hills over Buchatiess. In the afternoon wc 
once more entered the ice, which favoured us by o|>ening more and more as 
we advanced; so that wc succeeded in making several miles to the westward, 
and were enabled to keep the ships under way and in open water during the 
night, tacking off and on near a small rocky islet. Three miles to the south' 
cast of this, we had one hundred and one fathoms, and could detect no cur¬ 
rent by a boat moored to the bottom. 

Frid. 10. The necessity of carrying easy sail on account of the.i^et, which, for two 
or three hours, it was too dark to distinguish, prevented our making any 
progress to the westward during the night. In pacing to the southward 
and eastward of the rocky islet, we had thirty fathoms at the distance of 
a mile and a half, and the boats being sent to sound on its southern and 
western side, no bottom was found with thirty-five fathoms at about the same 

Sat. 11. distance. Towwds the evening of the 11th, we succeeded in’g^tf^g in with 
the noilhem land, and at twenty minutes after nine P.M., being close to a 
small rdek or islet, which lies about a mile and a lialf off the shore, 1 landed 
upon it, accompanied by a large i>arty of officem, who volunteered to man the 
boat. We found it to .be about one-fifth of a mile across, coimisting entirely 
of gneiss-rock, rounded on the surface, and with a little moss nnd a vCry fe^ 
other plants growing hi crevices where water had lodged.* ‘We saw the tracks 
of deer upon some moist sand, mid a rude ebde of stones, being probably 
the remains of an Esquimaux summer habitation. From twenty minutes after 
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nine till^lcn thci tide rose oae foot, the stream setting to tlie wc^ward 

in t}^ offieS* indeed,,it had done about the same time for the two i»e- 
ceding t|dc)||,;hO that littlQ doubt could be entertained of the flood-tide coming 
fron^ the eastward intthis place. At clcYcn.P.M., soon after we returned on 
hoard, a firaih gale suddenly came on from tlie north-west, obliging us to 
make ibe ships fast to the largest floe-piece that happened to be near us, as 
the best means .of holding our ground. 

On the morning of the 12th, the good effects of the north-westerly gale Sun. 12 . 
were very apparent; for, although we had drifted two or three leagues back to 
the eastward, the main body of the ice, consisting mostly of pieces smaller 
Uian that to which we were attaclied, had gone much faster, leaving a large 
space of dear water for us to work in. It may here be observed that, in the 
course of our endeavours to get to the westward, as well in this voyage, as in 
that. of 1819-20, a westerly wind, though blowing directly against us, was 
always found ultimately to* be tlie most favourable to our purpose, as it 
brings away large bodies of ice from that quarter, and consequently leaves 
a considerable interval of ojien water. The most precious opportunity to 
seize, therefore, in this navigation, is at the springing up of an easterly 
breeze after a gale from die opposite quarter, at which time, if a ship be 
fortunately unhampered, considerable progress may generally be made. 

Not a moment of this favourable interval must be lost, as the ice invariably 
closes again in a few hours after the change of wind, which is besides usually 
attended by thick wpatlier. 

The gde having somewhat moderated at noon, we cast off and made sail; 
and, after carrying a press of canvas during the day, had made considerable 
progress by the evening, when the ice becoming close obliged us to make fast; 
in doing which the Ileda narrowly escaped a heavy “ nip,*' by the sudden 
meeting of two floes. The weather was beautifully dear, giving a fine 
view of the land, which now began to excite in us more and more in¬ 
terest, almost at every step of our progress. A headland, bearing from us 
S. 87® W., and named, by Mr. Uoo|>er*s desire, Cape Welsford, appeared 
very decidedly to form the northern tennination of Southampton Island, 
leaving an opening of a league or two in width,, but broken by two 
or three islands between it and some high land to the nordiward; a pro- 
raontoTy. on this diore, forming the northern point of tlie Strait, was oaimcd 
after Ma. IGbas Thoiison, one |of the commwsioners of His Majesty’s Navy. 

This land, however, did not apiiear to join that whicli we had lately 
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J821 to .the nprth-east of us, there beihg betwccii 4;heni' a‘ ir^Jty wide open- 
'^*** 1 / ing in which nothing but a sea iircuinbered witb ice was' visible from'the 
mast-head. The accounts given by Captain Middleton of the" latltud| of 
the western entrance of the Frozen Strait arc so*conftised, and even'eontra- 
dictory that the present appearance t>f the land perplexed irie extremely tn 
deciding whether or not w’e had arrived at the opposite end of die opening 
to which he had given that name. That immediately before us to^the west¬ 
ward, though it agreed in latitude within five or six miles with the 
southernmost {mrullcl he has assigned to it, appeared much too narrow to 
answer his deseri])lion of the passage we were in search of. Upon the whble, 
however, I tlionglit it most )>rohahlc that this was the strait in question ; and 
as, at all events, the opening between Southampton Island and the land to 
the ncuthward of it, in whatever latitude it might be found oiid whether wide 
or narrow, was (he passage through which it was our present object to pene¬ 
trate into Repulse Ray, I decided on using oCir utmost exertions to pusli 
through the narrow strait now before ns. 

The wind moderating in the evening, and the icc after sunset once more 
opening, enabled us to make another mile or two to the westward, after which 
we lay to for tin; night. A great number of narwhals were playing aliont 
the ship during the night, but they w(tc, as usual, so wary that our boats 
could not approach them. We remarkcfl that scarcely in any part of die 
jK)lar regions jwevioiisly visited, had we seen fewer birds than for some 
<layspast; a solitary glaucous gull, a hawk, and a boatswain being all that 
had been noticed. 'The moon, in rising this evening, was curiously distorted 
by refraction into tlnr irregular sliajie of a shrivelled omngc. ^ 

Mon. 13. On the morning of the 13th the ships were pushed as far into the ice as the 
closeness of it would allow, which brought u.s within ten Or twelve miles of 
the na^ow part of the strait before us; and, as we could still see no land 
from the mastiicad when looking directly through it, wc were naturally edn- 
firmed in the sujqiosilion that this was the Frozen Strait, bcyoiid which wc 

• As ah instance of this, in the Furnace's log of August the 8th, Captain Middleton gives 
the latitude of his sliip by obser^'ation, 65° 38' to 65® 41', when close off tine wcatem entrance 
of the Frozen Strait, which,* from its soutli-eaatcrly trending, is, also, th/ northernmost part 
of it In his letter to Mr. Dobbs, however, he says it is in 66® 40', and, just befoin, that it is 
nooi^the saxty-seventh d^g!%c of latitude. Neitlur the one nor the othcfr has proved correct; 
but 1 have .’here quoted them, to explain the doubts which these contradictory statements 
led me to cru'rtain at this juncture. 
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should,haTe^iijimediAtje ia(^ tl^e northern jmrt of .the Welcome. We 
observed something very lihe smoke rising from about Cape Weisford, which, 
being e^joyhned to one. spot* was thought likely to be occasioned by the fires 
of natives. I^Othing could exceed the fineness of the weather about this 
time ; the/sUmate was* indeed, altogether so different from that to which we 
had. before^ been accustomed in the icy seas, as to be a matter of constant 
remark. The -days were temperate and clear, and the nights not cold, 
though a Kfity thin plate of ice was usually formed upon the surface of the 
sea in sheltered places, and in the pools of Avatcr upon the floes. After 
sunset we dcsefied land, appearing very distant, through the middle of the 
strait, which we considered to be that on the American side of the Welcome. 

At this time, also, we observed sonu* ice in the centre of the strait, heavier 
than tliat which covered the rest of the sea, and aj)j)arently aground in shoal 
water, as afterwards proved to be the case. 

On the morning of the 14th, the ice contijiued almost as close as before Tues. 14. 
about the shi}^, but the wind b<*ing easterly and some*clear water beginning 
to appear in the direction of the strait, we were cricouragcd to make an 
attempt to move. The signal was, therefore, made to warp with lines and 
hawsers, but wc met ‘with no success to repay our ejideavours, the Ilccla 
having rather lost than gained ground in the course of the day, and the Fury, 
tUpugh favoured by slacker ice, not having advanced one mile after nine 
hours' labour. We, tlu.Tcforc, made fast to a floe three quarters of a mile in 
length, aud almost as much across, our soundings being one hundred and 
ninety-two fathoms^ at the distance of seven miles fr(»ry a high island which 
occupies a large [)ortion of this passage on its n(>rtheru side. A great variety 
of coral, .shells, and marine, insects were here brought up from the bottom, 
which will be described in another place. 

The wiixd .shifted to the westward and increased to a stnmg breeze in the 
night* in consequence of which we had, on the morning of the 15th, un- Wed. 15 
avoidably drifted back live or six miles to the eastward. This temporary lees 
of ground was, however, as u.sua], more than compensated by a large space 
of clear water now seen in-shore, into which, after several hours’ exertion, we 
succeeded in getting the Fury, at three P.M. Wc were here within a league 
of a remarkable headland on Southampton Island** which I named Cape 
BifnoT* as being probably the westernmost land seen b]^ that navigator in 1615. 

In the meantime* the Hccla, still continuing very closely beset, had, in .spite 
of every exertion, drifted back with the ice several miles to the northward 
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and eastward, so ti^at, in the course of the evening, we lost sigjit 
alh^ethcr. This latter drcumi^tance wns, however, owing 
to the extraordinary refraction upon the horiaon, nia^i^ teirqsti^ obj<Wte 
at the distance of six or seven miles appear flattened down ayr ^depr^i^.d>. as 
well as otherwise much deformed. . 

At six P.M., having beat up within five or six nules of the entrance of 
the strait, and being anxious to sound the channel, which appeared narrow 
but without any ice in it to offer us obstruction, I left the in the 
gig, accompanied by Mr. Ross, for this pur|K>se. The current, appeared 
to be setdng to windward, or to the westward, but the freish breese was 
unfavourable for ascertaining its exact direction or velocity. Be^es tlie 
high island before mentioned, are two smaller ones to the southward of 
it, which contract the channel still more between it and ^e soidh shore. 
These islands 1 named after Lieutenant Nn\s. The heavy ice which had 
before been observed from the masthead, now' formed a very consjucuous 
object, the rest having drifted out of the strait; we therefore rowed directly 
towards this, as it seemed to form the northern boundary of the navigable 
))art of the channel. Reaching it at thirty minutes after nine, we found it 
aground as we had conjectured, tw'o of the black rocks on which it rested 
being now' just above w-atcr, and a tide of a knot and a half setting past 
them to the eastward. These dangerous rocks lie nearly midway between 
the smallest island and Cape Welsford, being rather to the westward of the 
narrowest part. Within fifty yards of the dry part of them was a dep^ of 
ten to twelve fathoms, and from five to seven at half that distance. As it 
was not possible to complete the examination of the channel in time to beat 
the ship through till the morning, I made the appointed signal for the Fwry to 
stand off and on during the few hours of dusk, and determined on taking up 
OUT quarters on shore at Cape Welsford, in order to rc-commence out exa< 
mination las ns possible in the morning. In standing across to the Cape, 

wq^uld find Bottom lyith thirty-^ve fathoms of line, and, indeed, in Uie 
whole of this ^rt the water #as subsequently found to be very deep. 

Thepart of ^uthampton Island on which we landed is about a dtousaiul 
feet high, and composed of gneiss. Every here and these, akmg the shore, 
between the projecting points of rocks, is a small cove or bay, having a 
beach composed of pieces of limestone, which make the , water almost 
as white as milk,^ lUuiding in one of these coves, we cairied die boat 
^K)ve high'Waterumrk; and, making a tent of hpr sail, lay very comfortably 
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during the night. When the boat first touched the beach, we observed an ig 2 ! 
iimumerable quantity of the little fish Called sillocks, swimming about, se- Aogu*t 
Terai of 'ifrhich were killed by the boat-hooks or taken in the hand. A great 
number of white whales, seals, and narwhals, were also playing about near 
the beach during the night. The white whales were the most dhmerous; 
the noise these animals made resembled a hoarse low-toned barking more than 
any othqr to which I can compare it; and we remarked that their colour w'as 
whiter thetu ’any we hafl before seen. 

The weathdr continued clear and fine, enabling us to obtain good observa- 
th^ns by the moon and stars. The latitude by two meridian altitudes Avas 
65® 28* 18"; the longitude, by chronometers 84° dCy OT'; and the variation of 
the magnetic needle 50° 18' 20" westerly. The aurora borealis was visible 
during the whole of the night, consisting of many luminous patches, or 
nebula, having, Avhen viewed together, a tendency to form an arch, and ex¬ 
tending from south by casf to south-west and somctinics to Avest, its height 
in tlie centre lieing 15°. From this arch pencils of rays shot upwards towards 
the zenith. It differed from any other jiheiiomcnon of this kind, that I have 
seen, in being at times of a beautiful orange colour. 

As soon as it AA^as <laylight, Mr. Ross and myself ascended the hill above Thur. 16. 
our sleeping-place, from Avhence avc could perceiAc land stretching round to 
the westward and northward, so as ap]>arently to leave no o]>ening in that 
quarter. Wc Avcrc much surprisetl at the Ioav and yclloAvish appearance of 
this land, both of .which circumstances we were at a loss .to reconcile Avith 
Captain Middleton’s description of the bold shore of'tbc American conti¬ 
nent, on the western side of the Welcome about this latitude.. It was 
pleasiing, however, to observe a large expanse of sea AA’holly unencumbered 
with icc* in the direction wc were iioav about to pursue; and avo, therefore. 


hastened to the beach to continue the survey of the strait, that no time 
might be lost in taking advantage of this favourable circumstance. Wc here 
noticed several Esquimaux circles of stones, but all \'cry old ones, nor could 
we discover any recent traces of inhabitants, notAvithstanding the smoke 
which We thought we had observed from the ships, at no great distance from 
this spot. In the fissures and holloAvs between the, rocks, the moss, sorrel, 
ground willow, and a few other [dants were abundant, and specimens of 
every kind were brought on board. On our return Ho the beach avc found 
the boaf% orew amusing themselves in catching sillocks, of Avhich they had 
discovefed great numbers left by the tide in pools u]wii'the rocks, and had 
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1831 i»Aght BHMw'than a laij^e bucket full. Thef proved most excellent 

«fcting «ind, ditfumgh we were not badly off for fresh piioriiH^, were con¬ 
sidered by Us a very ag^eabie variety. Every possible ©lie was tritoo 
observing die time mid direction of the tides in this plaee» that phenomenon 
having ^ow assumed a more than ordinary interest. It has already been 
remarked that, at half past nine the preceding evening, we had found^ a tide 
setting to the eastward past the Black Rocks, at the rate of a kiiot and a 
half. At ten P.M., when we landed, the tide was rapidly rising and con¬ 
tinued to do so till two in the iiioruing, during the whole oj*' which time a 
few pieces of ice were occasionally driving to tlie eastward through the chan¬ 
nel. From these ohservations it was not unreasonable to surmise that the 
flood-tide came from the westward, though subsequent experience, as will 
presently appear, proved this coujeeturc to be erroneous. ' If the intervals 
lietween the tides be regular, the tinui of high water on full and change days 
of the moon, at Cape Welsford, would a])j>car to be a quarter jiast twelve. 
The perpendicular fall of the water at this morniiig'.s tide, which was a.spring- 
tide, the moon lK‘ing two days old, nus .sixteen feet seven inchca. 

After comjilcting our o/>servatioji.s and exam/nation of the channel, we 
reached the ship by ciglit A.M., tlu^ Fury iiaving, with great attention, been 
kept close off the entrance of the strait during ihC night. The Ilccla had at 
this time just hove in sight under a press of sail to the eastward, having at 
length, with much diflicult}, succcedeci in getting into clear water. Whiles 
♦^^'g'oged in beating through the channel with a considerable tide agauist us, 

I despatched Mr. Crozier to bring on board sand for the decks, and provided 
him also with nets for catching sillocks, of which he procured enough to 
serve the messes of the officers and ships’ company for two dinners. 

In beating through this channel, the breadth of which is a mile and tlirec 
quarters from Cape Welsford to the Black Rocks, wc discovered no danger 
on the south side, where we had ninety fathoms at two-thirds of a cable’s 
length from the shore, nor any on the northern side except the rocks them¬ 
selves, which arc completely covered at high water. No soundings could be 
obtained with one hundred fathoms of line anywhere near the middle of the 
channel, though the water is remarkably light-coloured at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the sliore, owing probably to thc^ same cause as that I before 
iiotiqcd, as occurring near the beach in all the little bays along this coast. 

As soon as we were through the passage, 1 desjmtchcd Mr. l&ishpan to the 
Ilccla, in the small boat, with a plan of the channel, and some directions 
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to be attended to in coming through, for Captain Lyon’s guidance, and then 
stood on to the 'westward, in order to make out the kind in that quarter, 

The appeanknce’Of this land continued to perplex us more and more as we 
advanced, as, instead of Miy opening corresponding to Wager River, which 
lies about this latitude, and the high shores by which it is bounded, we soon 
discovered before us a continuous line of low yellow-looking coast, extending 
all round so as to meet the high land of Southampton Island to the south, 
as w'cll as that to the north, and leaving no perceptible outlet by which we 
could lintTour way to the wcstwanl. In standing across we frequently 
observed a great rippling on the water, and a Iwat was sent tu sound ; but we 
could find no bottom with forty to uft\ fathoms of line, till 'within five or six 
miles of the low shore, when wc rather suddenly obtained soundings in twenty 
fathoms, on a gravcdly bottom. We IIkmi kept away, in a line wdth this shore, 
to the northward, and at length jrcrceived something like a small opening in 
the north-eastern corner of M'Juit otherwisf appr^ared a large bay. The wind 
veering to the souiliwanl, however, with rain, and every a])pcarance of a 
dirty night, and the Ileela not having }et g(»t throngli the .strait, in conse¬ 
quence of light and baffling winds, 1 eoiisiden'd it most pnnlent to run in 
under the western shqre, and to anchor for the night, which we accordingly 
did at thirty minutes after seven P.M., in tliirte(‘n fathoias, on a bottom of mud 
and shells, at the distance of one mile fnnn the beach. The navigation was 
here jierfectly unobstructed by ice, of which none was to be sruni, cxce])t 
here and there a straggling piece which appeared to have been lately de¬ 
tached from the slmrc. A great number of whiu; whales were observed in the 
c ourse of the day, and the cackling of geese was lieanf on shore the whole 
night. The llccla, having succeeded iii getting through the strait, joined us 
an hour before midnight. 

On the inpming of the ITth, the weatlier being too foggy to move, parties Fiid. 17. 
from both ships went on shore to examine the country and to procure 
sj>ecimcns of its natural prodnc.tions. We landed on a flat and very rough 
bc’ach, principally cotnposed ofshar]) nnisses of limestone, over which, at low 
Abater, it was difficult to drag the boats. -Mixed w ith these were .some pieces 
of gneiss and granite, but the lime is by far the nn)st abundant. This land, 
which rises gradually from the beach, but is in iio.]>art more than sixty or 
seventy feet abcive the level of the sea, w’as lull of poncls of ln’.sli water, and 
ill almost all the intermediate parts there w'as abunddhee of fine vegetation. 


consisting of grass, moss, and various other plants, of wdiich sjiecVmcns 


wore 


c 
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brought on board. A splendid specimen of the coh/mbus arcticiM, and also a 
red-throated dhrer Ceolymbwt $ept6rUriomlis^) were obtained by die gentlemen 
of the Heda. The former tbSugh very '»fild were numerous, as were also 
plovers of two kinds, the charadrius plvvialiSf and hiaticula. Nine or ten tleer, 
of whieli several wen* fawns, with a large buck as usuad bringing up the rear 
of the herd, were met with by some of our people, but dtey would not suffer 
themselves to be approached within gun-shot. A great number of 4ne black 
whales were playing about near the beach, and, from the total absence of 
ice, would have afforded a rich and easy harvest to a fishing ship. Several 
seals were also seen, and we were in hopes of finding some sdloeks near the 
shore, but had no success with the seine, which was twice hauled upon the 
beach. We mot with the remains of several Esquimaux habitations in 
different places along the shore, and in one s{X)t a conspicuous mark 
had been left by these people, consisting of several stones placed one over 
the other. The beach being favourable for, measuring a base, we ran 
<)ff one above a mile in length, and obtained the necessary angles for the 
survey, together with the usual ol)scr\'ations for fixing our geographical 
position. The- latitude of our landing-plaee was 6.5° 27' 37", the longitude, by 
chronometers, 8.5° 1.5' 35", the dip of the magnetic needle 87° 27' 52", and the 
variation 47° 34' 05" westerly. It was low water by the shore at forty-three 
minutes past eight in the morning, by whicli and the j)receding night’s ob¬ 
servation, the time of high water on full and change days of the moon 
appears to be about twenty minutes past twelve. The perpendicular fall 
of tide this morning measured rather more than sixteen feet, so that the 
highest spring tides will probably amount to eighteen. 

The weather having gradually cleared up as the sun got higher, we 
returned on board at half past nine and, getting immediate^ under way, 
gtoml under all sail to the N.N.E., where alone, as on the pre^ding even¬ 
ing, there appeared the smallest chance of finding any outlet. Our late 
excursion on shore had served, among other objects of interest, to furnish 
some clue to the mystery respecting the place into which we had found our 
way and which had evidently never before been visited by Europeans. Our 
parties who went farthest inland reported that they could see no< iennination 
to this kind of shore to the westward, nor any appearance of high land beyond 
it. It was now evident, therefore, that this low shore yras the same as tliat 
which Captain Middleton described as “ a low shingly beach, lifce Dun- 
geness,” and along the uestem side of which he sailed up the Welcome, 
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without suspecting its disjunction, in any part, frwn the high land of South- 
ampton Island at the back, which, indeed, h® could not have discovered urvw 
without travelling several leagues inland froillPiSiat aide, until he had reached 
the shore of the bay we had lately entered. 

In approaching a iow point, which forms one side of the apparent opening 
to the N.N.fi., before alluded to, and which 1 subsequently named after 
Mr. liEmERsoN, we gradually shoaled the water from eighteen fathoms, 
which we had soon i^tcr leaving our anchorage, to eight. After rounding 
the point, seemed doubtful whether there was any passage to the north¬ 
ward, the interval between the two lands being now contracted to two 
miles, and becoming more and more narrow as we advanced. After 
passing the point, where, at two P.M., we found the flood-tide setting to 
the northward, at the rate of a mile and a half an hour, we again deepened 
the water to ten and twelve fathoms; bat, in continuing our course half 
an hour longer, again shoaled it gradually to five and four fathoms, and 
tacked in eighteen feet. The ship wiis unusually.slack in stays, owing, 
perhaps, to her hanging in the long tangle-weed, of which great quan¬ 
tities were always floiding about here. At this time the two lands seemed 
to approach within .a mile of each other, with a number of little low 
stony islands occupying a great part of that space, and shelving points on 
each side, ao that there seemed little chance of finding a passage for ships 
in that direction. Having sent a boat to sound, we tacked, and again 
ran in till we had shoaled the water to four fathoms, and then once 
more stood to the southward. Finding, by tlie signals ^madc from the boat, 
that nothing could be done til! tlie channel, if there were any, had been 
regularly «exaiiiined and buoyed oif, 1 directed die shijis to be anchored as 
soon as we had got into twelve fathoms ; and at four P.M., left the Fury, 
accompanied 4»y Mr. Henderson, and by Lieutenanf Hoppner in a second 
boat from the Heda, in order to conduct the intended examination. This 
did not, however, occupy so much time as wc expected, for in less than two 
hours we had ascertained, beyond a doubt, that no practicable passage for 
shifm exmted^ this direction. The tide was here so strong, that, with 
sails and iiars, we could scarcely stem it; and as we approached the nar¬ 
rowest part, it was running more than six knots, obliging us to pull in-shore, 
into the eddy uf thf; point, before we could make the smallest progress. We 
then with diffiouhy rowed to an islet, about which ‘fresh focks and shoals 
were abnost every minute shewing themselves, as the tide fell; so that, at 

G s 
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1821. half-past six,* when it was very littie more than half ebb by the shore, there 

were, in every direction, numbcrlcsa .shoals and islets, past which the tide 

was rushing with all the viol^lW and irre^larity of a race* except in a 

small channel, which, in the only part, where a ship could liavc floated, 

did not exceed three hundred yards in width. In such a channel, rendered, 

as it was, doubly dang^erous, by the rapid tide which rushed thronp:h it, and 

which would render a ship j>erfeetly unmanageable, it would have been 

highly imprudent to risk a passage; and as, under these circumstances, it 

would have been a mere loss of time to continue tlic examinnfion ol this 

place, whatever- curiosity’ wo iniirht feel to .ascertain its communications, I 

determined to refiirn on board, in order to take advantage of the remaining 

part of the ebb-tide, it being our next object to endeavour to liiid a passage 

into the Welcome, round the sot/f/i .side of the low land to the westward of 
■« 

U.S. I cannot, therefore, decidedly say, whether there exists a passage of 
any kind through to the northward in tiiat place or nut, but it is {lossible 
enough that there may be one, though very narrow and shoal. 

The whole of the bottom here consists of a Hat gneiss-rock, over which, 
as well as on the shoals and islets, lie innumerable fragments of limestone, 
of a white colour. A mark, consisting of stones piled up, had been set on 
each aide of the narrow channel, as if for the pur|X)se of pointing out the 
safest part for caiioe.s, when the {stints are coveretl by high spring tides. By 
dee]) wading, for the nature of the bottom and the mpid fall of tide did 
not allow us to risk the grounding of the boats, we got to the islet, where 
w'c found two jaw-bones of a whale jdaced erect on a pile of stones, 
together with a quantity of whalebone; the whole structure being so con¬ 
trived, when viewed at a little distance, that it Imre a striking resem¬ 
blance to the ligure of a man holding the blades of bone in his hands. 
Among the numerous marks of the kind which we afterwards met with 
in various parts of tlic sea-coast, it was not uncommon to observe some 
which evidently a[>]>earcd to have reference to the same whimsical in¬ 
tention, and which, till habit had rendered them familiar, wc often mis¬ 
took for men. Being in Avant of whalcborn* for making brooAs, wc took a 
few of the blades, leaving as an equivalent a boarding-pike stuck upright 
in the pile ; wc then returned to the shifw, which we reached at eight P.M. 
The wind having now become very light and variable, and the navigation of 
this i)lace requiring the utmost command of the ships, I was reluctantly 
compelled to defer moving till the morning tide. It was low wtitcr at a 
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quarter past nine this evening, after which time the tide began almost im- 
mediately to run to the northward. Several rein-deer were seen on the 
western or low shore in the course of the day! 

The weather was cloudy and nearly calm during the night, and a thick fog 
came on the following morning. We wejghed, however, at high water and Sat. 18. 
beat to.thc .southward with a light air from that quarter, regulating our course 
by the lead which is here a faithful guide. At nine A.M., the wind shifted 
to the N%W., and the fog was succeeded by rain for an hour or two, after 
which the fi^ther became dry, clear, and pleasant. As soon as the favourable 
breeze sprung^ijp we .stood uiidq| all sail for what at first apjiieared to be the 
.south-eastern extreme of the low laiui, more of which, however, came in sight 
as we advanced and as the weather became clearer; till at length, at one 
P.M., it was but too evident that we were once more embayed, the low 
beach^isinning quite round to Southampton Island, about nine or ten miles 
to the southward of us. I ^therefore ordered the shijw to be anchored, 
being in thirteen fathoms, on a bottom oi mud and shells, at tlie distance 
of two miles and a quarter from the high or eastern land, and about four 
from the other; and in order to leave no doubt of the <;ontinuity of land, 
as it apjieared fnun tjic ships, 1 despatched a boat from each under the 
command of Lieutenant Reid, with directions to row close to the beach. 


completely round the bay, making such liydrograjihical and other remarks 
as circumstances would permit. 

Ill the mean time Captain Lyon and myself went on shore to the east¬ 
ward, in order to obtain from the hills a view the surrounding lands. It 
may here be observed that, on this eastern side of the *bay, there is a strip 
of low and lightish-coloured land a mile or two in breadth, extending from 
the foot of the hills to the sea. On landing we found this low shore to 
consist of whitish limestone in schistose fragments, aUernatiiig with narrow 


strips of verdure, and some ])onds of water; while the rocks at the back, 
which rise eight or nine hundred feet above the level of the sea, arc 
composed of gneiss, with here and there a quantity of limestone in heaps, 
and in many places large masses of quartz, mica, and red feldspar, lying 
detached upon the surface. Near the top of the hill 'wc also met Avitli 
a considerable quantity of magnetic ironstone. Wie saw no living animal 
but three small birds. Stones placed erect in different parts, and even at 
the very top of the hill, shewed that the Esquimaux hdd visited these shores, 
but we observed no recent traces of them. 
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Lieutenant Reid ri-turned on board -at eleven P.M., liaving* detemined 
tfcc continuity of land all round the bay, by rnmng dose in-shore the adiole 
way. With a view to ascerlain, if possiUe, the breadth -of the low lasid, 
by which the geographical position of the e&steih boundary of the Wdoome 
in this latitude might have been laid down. Lieutenant Reid went on shore 
near the head of the bay; but it proved so level, extensive, and low, tliait 
he was unable to obtain* any view to the westward. He considered the 
southern boundary of the bay to be ten miles from the station of Itbe diipB. 
The soundings are regular, and the anchorage good in every part wldch our 
boats visited, making this, perhaps, one ol^he most secure, and intensive 
harbours in the known worid. Scarcely a piece of ice was seen in any |»nrt 
of it, and the appearance of the licach, on which were ao heavy g^ouinled 
mas.se.s, shewed that here, as in all other well-sheltered harboiire or inlets in 
the polar seas, little or none had ever found access, cxoe|>t that which is 
formed in it, and which the annual proce.ss of dissulutioii has usually 
destroyed before this period. In the examination of any inlet in these regions 
there is, indeed, no indication more unpromising, and which,lif any tiling 
short of absolute examination could be a<imitted, might be considered so 
conclusive against the existence of a passage, as the ahsenee of “ old ” icc* 
or, at least, of tho.se traces of it, which are evident upon every shore to 
which it has occasionally a ready a(;ce8.s. Of this fact, the remaining pact of 
the present season’s navigation will afford a striking proof. 

This magnificent bay, possessing so many advantages that woidd render it 
invaluable in a more tein|K*ratc climate, the odicers honoured with the name' 
of the Duke of York’s Bay, in consequence of the Expedition having first 
entered it on the birth-day of His Royal Highness. 

it being now' evident that the inlet into which, in the course ^ our en¬ 
deavours to ])cnetrate to the wcstwarrl, we had unavoidably been led, would 
affiird us no passage in that direction, I gave okIimb for weighing at the turn 
of tide; being determined at once to run liack through the narrowchaninel by 
which we had entered, and to push to the northward wdtbout delay, in 
Search of some more favourable opening. The tide, in atu preaemt anchor¬ 
age, flowed to the southward and ebbe<l to the northward; and it now be¬ 
came afiparent that, notwithstanding the care taken to aacertun the direc¬ 
tion of tlic flood-tide in the entmnee to this hay, we had been miataiien in 
supposing it to come ftom the westward. For, as the tide of >eUb <pBqiiestia|i- 
ably ran to the southward about Point Henderson, and no openkig occuis 
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any where else, it follows that the flood must of necessity come in from the 
eastward. The comparative slowness of its rate of running through the 
narrow passage is easily accounted for by the <Jcpth of the clianncl through 
which it flows, (exceeding one hundred fathoms,) conifiarcd with the bay it 
has to fill, mtd which is shallow in many^frarts. The error into which 1 had 
fallen on this oecasioti has been lu^re ]>arttcuh\rly noticed, as furnishing 
another instance of the difiieulty of ascertaining the true direction of the 
flood-ticke, without any knowledge of those local circumstances which pro¬ 
duce, on coasts, what seamen eall a “ tide and half-tide,” or “ thle 

and quarter-ti<ie,” anti which #iie or two cursory anti uneonneeted ob¬ 
servations cannot always detect. In the present instance it appeared 
that the stream of ebb was still nmning past the Black Rocks, one 
hour and three quarters after the time of low water by the shtuc ; how 
much longer than this it continucMl to run wc had not an o]>jX)rtimity of 
ascertaining. 

The weather was overcast during the night, and a <^.alm prevailed till half- 
past six on the morning of tin* l^Mh, at which time we weighed with a liglU 
air from (he N.W., and stood towards the [nissage. At half past eight, wc 
dise(»vered a shoal, dry at hair-tide, which lay almost directly in our way, 
and soundings were foiiiur by a Isiat, from twelve to fourteen fathoms, at the 
distance of a mile on its eastern and soutli-j*a><UM'u sides ; but the wind again 


fidling just as we got between the shoal au«I the land, and the. ehb-tide 
having just done, we anchored at ten A.jVI. in twelve ialhoms and a half, 
being about the mi<ldle of the channel, which is heiv between three and 
four miles in breadth. Mr. Fisher and myself then huideil on the shoal, of 
which the position wa.s favourable J«>r making ohservalioiis, and lor the inter¬ 
section of the other anghvs oblaiiu d for the survey of the hay. We found it 
to be thirty or forty yards in length at low waU'r, and eomp<»sed of rounded 
lumps of lime, (many of which eoiitaineil f(>ssil remains.) a specimen or two 
of black marble, and some piece's e>f granite and gneiss. The latitude ob¬ 
served was 65® 20' 56"; the longitude, by ehronometers, ST 57 04 .5 ; and 


the variation of the magnetic needle, by the sun's azimuth at iukui, 46'“^ 25', 
westerly. While we were waiting for the meridian idtitude. Captain Lyon, 
who had joined us in his own bout, employctl his people in sounding round 
the shoal which is, in most, parts hold. We built a pile of .stones on the 
middle of H, but this was altogether covered about oife P.M., or at half-flood. 
In the mean time, a number of our gentlemen had landed on Smitliampton 


1821 . 

Aagust 


Sun. 19. 
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1821. Island, bringing off specimens of the plants and minerals, which were much 
August, same as those collected the preceding evening. Some of the jmrty con¬ 
fidently reported that they had heard the shouting of natives, though they 
could not meet with them. From this circumstance, as well as from tlie 
smoke which had before been obs^q-ved near tliis place, we thought it likely 
Uiat some Esquimaux were not far otf, but tliat, never having beft>rc 
communicated with Europeans, they hud perhaps been scared at our 
approach. - 

A breeze from the S.W., which .sprung up at two P.M., enablej^l iis to weigh 
before high water; when, having picked up our boats, we made all sail for 
the channel, through which we passed at half past four with a strong breeze. 
The Black Rocks were at lids tiine totally concealed, and tlie ice (piite 
washed away from them by the last spring-tides, so that, had we not before 
known their situation, lying, as they do, almost in mid-channel, we might 
{)crhaps have run directly upon them. The mark for being abreast of them 
is shewn in the accompanying plan, and to any ship visiting this bay will be 
Useful with a turning wind. Wlien the breeze is free, the only direction 
necessary is to kee|> about three-fourths over from the small islet to the high 
southern shore, >vhich is bold quite close to the rocks. On hauling to the 
northward we fountl the position of the ice very* unfavourable to our j)ro- 
gress in that direction, and the wind increasing to a strong breeze, with 
every appearance of ba<l weather, we nuded our sails, f<»r the p«irj)ose of 
standing olf and on during the night, with the ho])e that this wind would in 
a few hours clear the shore along which it was now our object to sail. After 
dark it Itegan to blow stronger with rain ami some sea out ol‘ the bay, obliging 
Us to carry a press of canvass, and to keep all hiuidson deck, to enable us 
to weather the ice under our lee. 

Mon. 20. After midnight the weather mo<lerated a little, and the wind drew more to 
the southward, giving us .some shelter under the lee of the land till daylight, 
when we found that the breeze had (h)ne us all the service we had anticipated, 
by opening a wide passage between the land and the ice to the northward. 
Not a moment was lost in availing ourselves of this opportunity, and we ran ra¬ 
pidly and almost without okstruction along the land, passing numerous islands 
and bays with which this shore abounds. Piles of stones were seen, as usual, 
in various places along the coast. Tl'he eastern shore of this new strait still ap- 
ficared continuou.s, and both lands began to trend mure to the westward. In the 
course of the afternoon we {lassed several streams of ice, much of which was 
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covered with sand, but the^ late south-west breeze having drifted the main *821. 
body of it over to the opposite coast, we met with no material impediment. 

At a quarter before five, P.M., in passing within an island, to which from 
subsequent occurrences the name of Passaic Island was aftcrw'ards given, 
a violent rippling was observed a-liead. ’ The boats were instantly lowered 
to sound the channel, aii<l the ships put about till it was ascertained that 
there was no shoal water; when m c again taeki'd, kee]>ing the boats a-head. 
and continiyng under easy sail till past the rippling, but having no less than 
twenty-five faihoms in any |mrt. 

Passage island, which is blackish in ils appearance, has a small rocky islet 
of a yellow colour on its eastern side, m ith which we afterwards as unex¬ 
pectedly as unwillingly became biuter acquainted. There are also two or 
three small islands lying nearly abreast of it, off the Southampton Island 
sluire, aiul as w’e proceeded several others were brought in sight, lying in a bay 
near the wc.st extreme, which*^ve passed in tlie evening, having before us a .sea 
entirely clear of ice and, we >» ere willing to Jiojie, of land also. Hazy weather, 
however, such as had prevailed during the greater part of the day, wdtb occa¬ 
sional rain, is very favourable to such hopes, and often, therefore, brings 
much di.sappointment. * At seven o’clock avc plainly distinguished land, with 
a fog-bunk hanging over it, to the westward, and, as far as the thickness of 
tlie Weather would [K‘rmit us to .see, leaving no opmiing before us except for 
about two points in the north-western quarter. As the nights became dark 
for several hours at this season, and w e w'erc w holly unacquainted with the 
land beyond us, the boats were desjiatehetl to look for aivchorage under the 
southern shore, wdiere, how ever, the ground proved so irregular, and the bottom 
.so rocky, that 1 determinetl to keep under way tluring the night. As soon as 
the boats were hoisted up, we stood to the westward under easy sail, and 
deepened the water gradually to one hundred and five fathoms, on a hard 
bottom. Our uncertainty respecting the true situation of the Frozen Strait, 
together with the want of observations tluring the <lay, left us, at this time, 
in doubt whether we hail already penetrated through that passage, or had still 
to encounter the diihciilties which the former accounts of it had led us to an¬ 
ticipate. 

The wind was squally, W'ith ilark cloudy w’cather, during the night, and a 
calm succeeded on the morning of the 21st, with fog. and rain. At forty l ues.2i. 
minutes after eight, A.M., the tide was found to be .setting W.S. 
half a mile per hour, and there was, during the forenoon, some swell from the 

u 
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182 L southward, whidi secinod to intiniatp, as was fact the case, that we had 
liassed the Froaert Strait, and had the Welcome open to us in that direction. 
A northerly breeze at.lenfirth sprin^nfr up ^fifave us hopes of .speedily clearing 
up ail our doubts on tliis subjm, and a press of sail wus carried to the 
westward. The nortlierii land, wilcli ii(»w again came in si^it, appeared to 
be cuntiiiuou.s, and we shortly after distinguished the ojiening betw<*eii this 
and the western shore seen the preceding ev<‘ning. and ft»r which our course 
was now directed. In tlie afternotin. however, the wind incre^ad ronsider- 
ablv» and the weather became so extremely thick with snoic which fell in 
unusually large llakts, that for live or six hours wc ran almost entirely by the 
lead, which indicaU'd deep water. Now and then, iiuleed. we caught an in- 
disf/«c/ghuip.se of tlw land on ouch sidr of n-. which was sufficient lo sficw 
liie extreme cautinn nrrr^<iiry in runnim: nndvr such cifcumsiancc<. The 
laud tile f^outhward srenu'd hii^h in its western part, and low to the east¬ 
ward, and that to the iiortliwanf still npfteuretf (^nitintnnis and unbroken ex¬ 
cept by islands. At’thirty minutes after tive, P.M., the weather being still 
very^ thick, the iantl was sinhlenly discovered n-head. anti we tacked in setenty 
fathoms, on a rocky bottom. During the whole of this run, wc scarcely 
saw a piece of ice, except one stream through w’hicli we passed at three P. .M. 
At .seven o'clock, tiiere was still c\cry appearanee of a flirty and therefore 
of an anxious night, if we should he oliliged to keep the ships under way ; 
and it w'as on that account my’ intention to sfanti in towards the northern 
shfire, and endeavour to get sight of it. so as to secure an anchorage for the 
night; but at a quarter before eight the weather suddenly cleared up, when 
we found ourselves completely surrounded by land from E.N.E. rounrl by 
north to S.b.E., having unconsciously entered Repulse Bay, in which not a piece 
of ice wa-sto In? seen that could obstruct us in its thorough examination. I 
made the signal to stand off and on during the night, which proved extremely 
clear and fine, and directed the boats of each ship to be in readiness for 
landing in the moraing. Tlie latitude, by the meridian altitude of a rygiii, 
was 66° 27', which confirmed me in the belief of our lieing in Repulse Bay, 
though it afforded some ground for suspecting the accuracy of Captain Mid¬ 
dleton’s latitude. 


Wed. 22. Wc stood up the bay towards daylight, and at seven A.M., I left the Fury, 
accompanied by a large party of officers, having by signal requested Captain 
Lyon to join us. At the same time I directed another boat to be despatched 
from the Hccla, under the command of Lieutenant Palmer, to row round a 
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small vhich ai^iearcd is tihe nort}i>wcst corner of the bay, where alone, 1^* 
from one or two pointaoxrcrlappiiig each other, the slightest doubt of the con- 
dnuity of land could exist. We landed upon a point just to the eastward of 
this bight,, in which ncighbouiiiood are several Iktlc islands and coves pro¬ 
bably affording good anchorage, but which the more immediate objects we 
had in view did not permit us to examine. Upon the point we found the re¬ 
mains of no leas than sixty Esquimaux habitations, consisting of stones laid 
one over ilic other in very regular circle-, eight or nine feet in diameter, be- 
sidc.s nearly a'hundred other rude though certainly artificial structures, some 
of which hod been fire-places, others stot c-lumscs, and the rest tolerably built 
walls four or five feet high, placed two -oid t>vo, ancl generally eight or nine 
feet apart, which these people use for their iranocs, as well as to keep the 
dogs from gnawing them. A great many eireles of stones wore also seen 
more inland. About three miles to the N.N.W. of our landing-place our 
people reported having scon* lifleeii other-; «>f the same kind, and what 
they took to be a burving-groiiad, consisting of nine*or ten heaps of large 
stones, three feet in diameter aiul many in height. Under these w^cre 
found a variety of little implements, such as arrow or spear-hcads tipped 
with stone or iron, arnfws, small models of canoes and paddles, some rough 
[lieees of bone and wood, and one or two strijis of asbestos wiiich, as 
Craiitz informs us, is iLscd by the natives of Greenland for the wdek of their 
lamps, and for applying hot, in certain disciisc", to the afllicted fmrt*. 
Under these articles were found smaller stones, oiaced as a pavement, six 
or seven feet in length, which, in the part not concealed by the larger 
stones, w’as covered with earth. Our men had not the curiosity or incli¬ 
nation to dig any deeper, but a human skull wa.s found near the spot. Our 
|>eoplc also rcjjortcd that, several miles inland of this, they observed stones 
.set up as marks, many of w'hich we also met with in the neighbourhood of 
the point. Of these marks, wiiich occur so abundantly in every part of the 
American coast that we visited, we could not then conjecture the probable 
use, but we afterwards Icarnetl that the Esquimaux set them up to guide 
them in travelling from place to place, w hen a covering of snow renders it 
difficult to distinguish one s|M)t from another. We found among the stones 
some seals’ bones, with the flesh still u[H>n them, wiiich seemed to indicate 

• • 

• Crantz, I. 330. The EsquimnuK on this part of die coast use it only as sticks for trim¬ 
ming their lamps. 
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that the natires had occojMcd this station durinpT a part of tllCiame SClISOIl, 
and Judg'ing' from the number of circles collected in this plttCC, RTiO Stlli IttOfC 
from our subscqui'iit knowledge of these jieoplc, it Is probable that not less 
than one hundred and twenty {^rsons liad taken up their residence here 
at the same time. 

The land on the northern and western sides of Repulse Bay docs not 
exceetl six or seven hundred feet in height, while that on the soutii rises, 
perhajis, full a thousand feet above tlie level of the sea. The shore on 
which we landed is composed of gneiss rock, traversed by bror.d veins of red 
feldspar running in almost every direction. Quartz and mica also occurred 
in separate masses, as well as white limestone lying in loose fragments 
on the surface. Before we landed in the morning the snow which fell 
the preceding day had quite disappeared from the north shore, and by 
noon the land all round the bay had resumed its dark appearance. We 
saw several rein-deer and hares, sonic ducks, dovekics, knots, (tringa 
cinerea,) snow buntings, and a white owl. An ermine, (erminea mmtdn,) 
a few ptarmigans, and a hare, were killed. Mice, (miw kudsoaim,) were 
very abundant, particularly among the stones of the Esquimaux tents, I 
Slo not know whether the seals’ flesh remaining on some of the bones was 
any attraction to them, but it is certain that two of them being put to¬ 
gether into a cage, the larger killed the other and cat a jiart of it. Several 
black whales were seen in the bay in tlie course of the day. There was here 
no want of vegetation, which indeed was in many parts extremely luxu¬ 
riant ; and specimens of every plant were car<*fully preserved by our nume¬ 
rous collectors. 

The latitude observed on shore was 60® 30' 58", being the fiist observation 
we had yet obtained so n<?ar the Arctic Circle, but far to the southward of 
that given by Captain ISliddleton *. The longitude, by chronometers, was 
86® 30' 20" ; the dip of the magnetic needle, 88® 07' ; and tlie variation 

48® 32" 57" westerly ; being only a degree and a half less than that observed 
by Middleton in 1742. In observations formerly made upon the variaUon of 

♦ The diflerence amounts to aliout twenty miles. It is but justice, however, to the me. 
mory of Captain Middleton to odd, that several miles of this error may have Ixicn occasioned 
by the imperfection of nautical iastruments in his day, comlniied with the unavoidable inac¬ 
curacy of observations m^de by the hcH-i/xni of the sea, when enciimlNKed witli much ice. 

On this latter account, as well an from the extraordiiuury terrestrial refraction, no observation 
can be here dejicnded upon, unless made with an artificial horizon. 
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the iiec«ll& this neighbourhood* a , considerable error may have been occa¬ 
sioned by the effects of local attraction, produced by the iron in the ship, a 
phenomenon of which navigators were not Uien aware. If the magnetic 
pole were at that time situated near its present position, a difference of no 
\cm i\\m four or jim poinU oi the compass may have arisen in consequence 
of a change in the direction of tlie ship’s head from east to west, as was now 
the case with us. No accurate deduction therefore can possibly be made, 
respecting the change which the variation has undergone, from observations 
made on boaid a ship at an early period, especially in the neighbourhood of 
cither of the magnetic poles of the earth *. 

The phenomena we had, for some time past, observed in the traversing of 
tlie comjmsscs on board the shi|>s, were similar to those noticed on the pre¬ 
ceding voyage, tliougli they had not as yet occurred to so great an extent. 
Ill proceeding to the westwaixl, up Hudson’s Strait, where, by a gradual 
approach to the magnetic jjple, the dip of the needle regularly increases, a 
projKirtional increment ip the effects of h^cal attraction was also found to 
take place, displaying itself as well in the amount of what has been termed 
(he deviation, as by the sluggishness with which the compasses tra¬ 
versed. About the tkne of our making Southam]>ton Island, the card of 
Walker’s azimutli compass which, on account of its graduated metal rim, is 
more heavy than the others, became too sluggish to depend u|K)n. Tliose of 
Alexander, which w^re the lightest and best of our steering comiHisscs on the 
common construction, began also to require constant tapping or shaking. Cap¬ 
tain Katcr's excellent azimuth coin{msscs, which unite lightness, sensibility, 
and accuracy, required, though in an infinitely smaller degree, tlie same 
precautions to assist them in traversing. These phenomena, the observa¬ 
tions on which are given in detail in the Appendix, had for tlie present sea¬ 
son attained their maximum, Repulse Bay being the nearest approach 
that can be ttiado to the magnetic pole, by sea, in this direction. Accord- 

* Middleton hai^ in his published log, set down the variation in Rcpulst' Bay as 50^ west, 
ariH at Cape Frigid 45®, making a difference of five degri'cs in a distance of eleven or twelve 
leagues, llapid as the changes in the variation an* here, this difference appears to me too 
great to attribute to any thing but a change in the Furnace's course; mid I cannot but con- 
adcr it as extremely creditable to Middleton to have fiuthfully recorded a fact, of which, at 
that time, no pnibdblc oajfdanation could bo ^ven, and wliich might, thesrefore, have sub¬ 
jected him to a charge of inaccuracy or nusrefnrescntation. 


1821. 

August. 
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ingly we here found a more than onlhiary degree of aluggitihnesfi in the 
compasses, both on board the ships and on ^lote. The Fury’s head was to¬ 
day constantly north-west on one tack and* north-east on die other, the 
wind remaining steadily fixed in the northern quarter; and in makinfp obser¬ 


vations for the dip on shore, it was with considerable difficulty that the true 
direction of the nuqjnctic meridian could be determined, the small horizon¬ 
tal needle attached to the instrument for that purpose having become alto¬ 
gether useless, and one of Rater’s differing several degrees in two or three 
succeeding observations, 

From our place of observation on shore we had a distinct view of Cape 
Hope, which is high and bluff, as well as of the land to the eastward of if, 
miming towards Beach Point, which bccome.s lower, as described by Cap¬ 
tain Middleton. Indeed flic wliole account he has given of this bay, with 
the exception of its gtM)gra])hical jiosition, is in general very accurate, par¬ 
ticularly in the appearance of tho land'^, their relative situation, and in 
the nature and depth of tlie soundings. With respect to tiu* Frozen 
Strait, through which we passed with less difficulty than usual in the 
navigation of those seas,—thus, for the first lime, determining by actual 
examination the insularity of that portion of land wiiich by anticipation 
ha.s long been called Southampton Island,—there can be little doubt tlial the 
account Middleton has givcK of its appearance, as seen from Cape Frigid, is 
in the main a faithful one. In that view it would .seem to be “ almost full of 
long small islands nor is there any improbahility of its having been, at the 
time of his visit, covered with ice, which might appear to be ** fast to both 
shores,” presenting to a person so situated a hopeless prospect of penetrating 
through it to the northwanl. Above all, the accuracy of Captain Middleton 
is manife.st upon the [mint most strenuously argued against him by Mr. Dobbs; 
for our subsequent experience has not left the smallest doubt of Repul.se 
Bay and the northern part of the Welcome being filled by a niptd'tide flowing 
into it from the eastward through the Frozen Strait. 

From twenty-two minutes after seven A.M. till twelve minutes past oge 
P.\I., when we left the shore, the tide was constantly ebbing, and fell seven 
feet three inches in that time, from which I concluded the time of high water 
this morning to have been about ten minutes past seven, and a quarter after 
eleven on full and change days. The tide was tried z)n board every hour 
during the forenoon, and found to set as follows: 
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At 9 A.M. lio perceptible tide (qu. high vater by the stream ?) 

„ 10 „ the tide set S.E.b.S., J a mile per hour. 

M 11 tt S.E.b.E., ^ mile „ 

„ Noon „ S.E. I mile. „ 

a 

Soon after we got on board, Lieutenant Palmer returned from the exa¬ 
mination of the north-western bight, which he named Gibson’s Cove, and of 
which he delivered to me, together with his re|H>rt, a sketch shewing its 
soundings and general outline and, what alone was very important, the 
continuity* of^land all round it. Lieutenant Palmer’s report stated that he 
had rowed close in-shore all round the bay, and had found it “ terminate 
in a small cove, having a deep ravine running into it on the >vestem side.” 
Thus was the question settled as to the continuity of laud round Repulse 
Bay, and the doubts and conjectures, which had so long been entertained 
je.spccting it, .sct*at rest forever. 


1821 . 

August 
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CIIAPTEH III. 


RETl'UN’ TO THE EASTWARD THROIT.II THE EROXEN STRAIT —DlsCOVF.RV OF W HP 
OUA'AKI,—EXAMINED IN A IJOAT—l.()S.s OK THE Fl'RY’s ASC’-HoH— I’J.OVIDEVl I \E 
ESCAPE OK THE IT’UY KRUM SJUKWRECK — AMHOR IN HrOKKlTrOVE —Kl RTl l.R 

I 

EXAMINATION OK THE COAVr RY ROATS AND WALKINi.-PARTIES—SHIPS PROC! I D 

THttortiH ;n nn l UAysix —ark. dru ti d lu nir. ice rack to socthampiox I"!. nd 

-r.VUBSTRlCTED III N TO THE l.M R \M 1 oK EARliE JNEKT EEADJNti T(> THE Noli H- 

WEsnVARD—Mill's MADE 1 \sT RY IlAWsERs TO THE Ut»CKS—IT'ETHK.R EXAMINATION 


OK THE INEEI' CoMMEMlD IN TTIl. lui.lTs. 


iv:i. 

August. 


IIavim; how .suli...j'actonl} licli'iiiiim ii ilif iion-p\istt’iuT of a jiassa^t* to ilio 
wt'siMaicl tlirouiih lirjiuUc Ray. to wliitli point I wa.s inirticulurly liircctrti 
in nil Instructions, uml wliicli, S'or the rca-ons ilctailcii in the couinicnce- 
ini'iii of the prcccdiii" Cliaptcr, I liail c<»nrKlcntly considered as part of 
the Aiiicrican continent, it now remained fiu me, in coinpliance with iii^’ 
ordi'is., to • keej) along the line of this coa''t to the iiurthward, always ex- 
aniining e\erv hend <»r inlet whieli might ajipear likely to ulford a practieahle 
jiassage to the Avestward. ’ It wa.> here, indeed, that our voyage, as regardi'd 
its main ohject, may be said to have commenced, and we could not but cun* 
gratulate ourselves on having reaclu d this point so early, and esjiecially at 
having passcil almost witluuil impediment the strait to which, on iieuriy the 
saiiu' day * seventy-nine years before, so forbiibling a name had been applied. 

As .soon as the boats were hoisted uji, all .sail was made along shore to the 
eastward, the wind being light off the norlliern land ; and we could plainly 
perceive the low sliore which niiis to the southward and eastward of Cape 
Hope, as far as the latitude of CG'^ 14', from whence the researches of the 
present Expedition on the coast of the American continent are^ therefore, to 
be considered as comi^encing. We also .saw the land on the eastern side of 
the Welcome, about CajK? Frigid, but as we had no opportunity of closely 


• Middleton discoverer! the iVozen Strait on the SOtli August, 1748, according to the 
New Style. 
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(‘\amii iiij? tho^c parts, the hremllh of this passage into llu' Welcoine, as well 
a*; the ^(MU*ral outline of both roasts to th<r southward of this, are laid down 
in the ‘hart, from Chiptain Middleton's aeeoiint of their relative position, hut, 
with tl eir latitudes and lon^jitinles corrected hy our ohservations. Of the 
exact ■ ituatuni of Cape Frit'id then* will prrliaps always rettiaiii some doubt ; 

Inif fr» ill an attentive (‘xainination of Captain Mi(hlleton's acc<Mint, I believe 
that w • cannot he far from the trntli in eoiwiderint^ it as the noilluM'ii extreme 
of Son hainptoii Island, near which \\v trie<l jbr anchorage on the eveniiiif of 
the h. • After eleariti" He|in!'.r Ibiv we came to sonn* ice that llte witid 
was IK w' driftiiii; off the nortin’rn shore, which had hefort* hi'cn loaded with 
it hy a breeze fnnn tlie oppositi* (juarte.'. so ihat wi* were once nu*re fortunate 
in lindin^a tolerably clear sea. \i liie back o!' ibis i-. ;» lia.v of considerable 
size, which I named after the lir.vimr.vn Jwir.s llAVIl,^^o. oi‘ Itaili. Tin' 
wind continued iTioderafe at ni:;ht, but with <lark clon<l\ wc'.iiher, (diliu^ini; 
us to heave-to for sc\t'ral hours, lest anv small i>'!ands w itli which wc Wi iv' 
nMa(‘<|iiainted should lie in onr way. 

All -ail was made at daylii^bt on the •2^hl aloiiLT tin* nortliern shore of the Tliur. 
Fi\>Z('!i Strait, which here continues about the '•aim* bein'bl as that of Rejiulse 
n.iv, and was at this time (|nite frt'e from snow . .\t nine A.M. the weather 

became s(|iiaiiy with thick simw. wliicli rt'iideri'd i^reaf can-tion necessary in 
nmnini;. Soon afternoon we p('rcei\ed,dnrini^ tin* intervals oi’clearc'r weatlier 
which oc( asionalh took placi*, that the land w t* wi're ajiproachin^ was some¬ 
what broki'ii. and in oiu' place appeared to consist only ol‘ islands, betwi'cn 
which no land was.visibh* Jit the back. There' was somethini? in the ajipear- 
ance of this part td’ the' coast which held out so faxourable a pmspect of a 
direct pas.sas'c to the northward, that I determined more closely to examine it. 
Ilavin;? beat up to the month »»f tin openins^ which, the lu'arer we approached, 
assumed a more and more favourabh' ajipi'arance, w c !‘onnd that a body of ice 
occupi(‘d tilt' greater jmrt of the cliannel. renderinv; it impracticable then to enter 
it eilln'rwith the ships or the boats. Tlie only mode left, therefore, of examin- 
ini; it w ithout loss of time, was to desj)atch a jtarty e<|uipj)ed fortravellini? by 
land, to ascertain enough of its extent and communications to enable me to 
decide as to our farther progress. As, however, in their present situation, I 
did not feel myself justified in leaving the shijjs, I requested Captain Lyon 
to undertake Uiis service. He w’as aceomjmnied by Mr. Bushnan and two 
seamen firom etfch sliip, and was furnished wdth a tent, blankets, and four 
days’ provisions. In the mean time, as there was very little ice near us 

i 
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except what waa in tlie mouth of tlie inlet, and that appeared to be eoniin, 
quickly out with the wind, I thought the safest %vay for the ships, an well a.- 
to secure the quick return of Captain Lyon and his party, would he to anchor, 
which we did in thirteen fathoms, upon a hard bottom, at the distance ot‘ 
one mHe from the shore. As soon the anchoi’s were dropped, we found 
that the tide came out of the inlet, ajti<l then set to the westward, at the rate 


of a mile an hour: and as we had reason to believe, as indeed it afterwards 


proved, that this was the flood-tide, our hopes of here finding a passage to 

the northwani, so as at least to save us the neees'^ify of pursuingf the more 

circuitous route round the lands we bad left to the stmthwawl and eastward, 

< 

received great encouragement. 

Shortly after Cajitaiii Lyon left ii>;. the loo<e though heavy ice, which had 
at fir.st blocketl up tin* inoiith oflhe iiilei. began to drive towards the Fury, 
coming at limes witli consi<l<Tahle force against the how>; and acro.ss the 
chain-cable. By attending to the helm and w^tcliing the ice carefully, wc 
contrived at fust to avoid flu* lic a\icr nwi'^^c'^, and 1 was in hopes that it 
would in a slufrt time have drifted past n«<, while the iiortheriy breeze would 
prevent its return with (lie (‘Honing tide. In this hop(‘ I was. Iiow'ever, di.sa}»- 
pointed, for after three lioiir- that the inh*t had thus been pouring out its ice. it 
became moreahundanf as well a*; lii'avler diaii at first, aiul at seven o’clock wc 


could no longer avoid frequent and violent shocks. At half pastsevon when, 
hy the time of fiigh water in Re/»n!se Bay. wc had reastm to expert the tide 
vvoidfl begin to slacken, it had on the eonfrarv increasr'tl its v<*loeity to two 
miles an hour: and some larg(‘ j»i<*c(‘s of lee coming uthw'art-Iiawse hroiiglif 
the anchor Iiomc, causing it to drag along thi' ground with a harsh grinding 
sound. The Hccia having anchored a littli* to the westward of u« happened 
to he just out of the stream of this tide, so that the greater fiart of the ice 
passc<l without touching her. As however there w'as reason to apprehend 
that some turn or eddy might also endanger her, T made Lieutenant Hoppner’s 
.signal to w’<*igli, having already begun to do so on hoard the Fury. This 
was not easily accomjilished, for oti heaving at the cable it was found to have 
cut its w'ay into a heavy mass of ice which hung across if, and w’hicli it 
required more than half an hour’s labour to clear, and when wc had ilone so 
another piece immedidtely fixed itself in the same manner, dragging the 
anchor w'ith renewed violence along the rocky ground. As soon as this had 
been disengaged the anchor w'as hove up with the utmost alacrity, and would 
have been saved if the most strenuous exertions of the officers mid men could 
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have ! fleeted it, but I was much mortilkd to find on its comins' to the bows 
that both flukes Jwere broken off; the iron stock bein^ [lolished quite brifrht liy 
rubbing against the reeks. The Ilecla succeeded in purchasing her anchor 
without its BUStaining any injury, after which wc made fast to two floti- 
pieces during the night, and die Hecla Hefft company by means of our light, 
the weather being dark and cold with much sleet and rain. 

1 exf>ected to have been unavoidably ilriven far to the southward and oast- Frid. 24. 
ward by the fresh north-west wind which was now blowing, and was therefore 
not a little* surpriscil to find at daylight that wc liad scarcely lost any ground, 
being still oft’ the inlet which Captain Lyon was examining. This circum¬ 
stance I particularly rmtice, bccausi* il was Ihc lirst of several instances that 
occurred of our observing tiie floo<l-lide lo sel sirongi r to the north-west than 
the ebb to the south-east in the Fro/tm Strait M liieli on this occasion must 
Jiavc Imjcii the dasc. Id balanei' the t'fleets a fr(‘sli north-westerly wind. 

Soon after rlavlight wc matlc sail ami sioor* in towards the inlet, but the 
witid failing us we wen* before noon ‘Irivim -.ev.-n or rf'ighl miles to the U’cst- 
ward. The day proved extremely thu k amt \'4 t, being as imcomfortahic for 
oiir .shore party, as nnfavotirable for the pro-m iiticui of tlieir object. At 
thirty niiniit(*s after Ihret* F.M,, we were (dfa ''iiiall rocky islet. I)'ing at the 
distance of two miles and a half from the land, and near the mouth of a 
sceontl inlet, six or seven mib's to the westward of the other, and which as 
we afterw'ards found makes an inland of tlie intervening land. We here 
i'onnd the tide of ebb .setting ns between tlu* islet and ilie main land, and 
towards the inlet w'ithal. The wind being verj light we Averc (diligcd to 
let the shi|»s drive through Avithin the islet, having from thirteen to tAA'enty- 
five fathoms, at the distance of one-third of a mile from it. By keeping 
all the IxAats u-heud for several hours we then toAveil the sliips oiT-shorc 
before dark. 


The wind was too light to enable us to keep our sUition during tltc night, and Sat. 85. 
at daylight on the 25th we l\»und ourselves as usual several miles to the W'est- 
waxd. A breeze aj>riiiging uj> soon afierAvards from the nortliAvard enabled 
us to stand along the land, but such was the strength of the flood-tide against 
us, though almost at the dead of the noa{>s. that when sailing three knots 
and a half flirougli the water, we did not advance to flue eastward above a mile 
an hour and at times much less tUbn this. lit the course of the forenoon tlic 
quantity of icc in sight increased so much tliat the strait AA'as almost covered 
with it, and d»c wind afterAvards becoming scant we were gradually led off the 
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iuM)n the ice became so close, thou^idi the masses were eonstaatly aud rapidly 
ill motion among themselves, that it was impracticable apy lenger to keep 
i|nder way, and we were just about to make the Fury fast to a large doc- 
piece when I was informed that our l^at was coming od^ from the; shore, from 
Mhieh we were then distant eight or nine miles. At four P.M. Captain Lyon 
and his party disembarked on the opposite side of a broad stream of kc which 
intervened betwixt us, and some fresh hands being despatclied to assist in 
dragging the lioat over the icc, they soon arrived safely on board. The 
account of Captain Lyon’s excursion and of his iliscoveries witiiin tlie 
inlet, on which the future operations of the Expedition principally depended, 

I need offer no apology for giving in his own words. 


Thur, 23. “ On leaving the Fury, we pulled to the eastern ixiint of tlie high land 

w’hicli formed the M’estprii Imundary of the inlet, and in half an hour landed 
on a steep rocky point, near which much heavy ice lay aground. \Ve then 
vrith our tent and baggage proceeded to a high barren hill to the northward, 
from whence mt clearly |wrceived that we were on an island of about live 
miles in length, and two or three in hreadtii. To the northwanl and east¬ 
ward lay a broad strait, (which, at the part near<*st us, was above a mile 
across,) running east and west. Previous to descending the hill, Mr. Bushnau 
and myself took such bearing! as the weather wouhl permit, and as it was 
dark by the time we arriveil at the boat, I determined on remaining where 
w'e were for the night; we therefore pitched our tent on the rocks, and 
lay down until the morning. During the night, the ice set out past the 
point wc lay on, at the rate of at least four knots, and the pressure occa¬ 
sioned it to break with loud and sharp re|M)rts, as it passed the low rocks 
and grounded pieces, over which it became piled in many places to a great 
height. 

Frid. 24. “ Much rain fell during the night, which was dark and coW with a light 

wind. At two A.M., before the day began to break, wc found that it 
was slack water, but the eastern entrance was literally packed with ice, 
through which a passage was imfmssible. The grounded pieces, how'cver, 
being very heavy, afforded us an occasional channel of dear water between 
them and the rocks. We therefore launched our boat, ^d by tracking and 
rowing, succeeded, after neady two hours’ labour, in reaching the northern 
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point of the Ulandt (which I named after Mr. Bushman,) and Andiiig tole¬ 
rably open water, we tiien crossed the strait in the direction of a high bluff, 
which we Imd scen from Bushnan’s Island. 

“ About half way across the strait we passed a rocky island, of about three 
quarters of a mile in extent. Oi rounding* a small bluff, on which were great 
numbers of the iarm argetitatm and their young, we saw some deer feeding; 
and a litde farther on, a she-bear and her cub ran close to the water, a])|ia- 
rently watching us. I named the place. Bear Island. Crossing the inlet, 
(wliose brdadth at this part may be estimated at three miles,) we landed on 
a steep {loint, up which we immediately hauled the boat. From this {mint, 
which 1 called Cape Montagu, 1 observed the strait still to trend to the 
eastward, and the north sid(‘ apjwarod lM)undcd by land at about seven 
miles. We left the boat and procce<k‘d to a high and remarkable hill called 
BnooKs's Bluff, vPhicli wa»s but indistinctly seen, owing to the continued and 
heavy rain. We had scarcely arrived on the summit, when a very heavy 
snow storm set in and in a s^iort, time covered the moqntain, and limited our 
sight to a few yards. We then'fore took a hasty breakfast, and after some 
difficulty and no little danger again dt‘scended. 

“At nine A.M., the weather cleared up a little an<l the snow ceased, but 
rain continued to fall. From Brooks's Bluff a valley runs to the eastward, 
ainl is nearly occupied hy a lake of about three miles iu circumference. 
Along the bank of this lake we pursued our route and, on leaving it, 
|)assed many smaller on<*s anti crossetl several valleys. At about an hour 
before noon, after .having passed several rocky and barren hills of granite 
which bounded and intersected the valleys, we arrivetf unexpectedly on a 
high cliff, which looked tlown to a small strait at its ft>ot, trending N.b.W. 
and S.b.E., and at this part about a good mile in breadth. Our farther pro¬ 
gress eastward being now stopped, I decided on following the strait tt) the 
northward as for as the day would permit. Mr. Busliuan and one man accom- 
IKuiied me, and the other three remained bebiud to pitch the tent and endea¬ 
vour to light a fire of moss. 

“ Ill our walk wc jjassed the remains of many Esquimaux habitations, but 
none of them appeared to have been inhabited for many years. We also pro¬ 
cured a mountain marmot, {arctom^s alfAm,) which we chased under a large 
stone, but were unable to take alive. After having Wfedked about six miles from 
our first setting out,* wc arrived at the cud of this little strait, which termi- 
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space«f open water, having land, apparently fm island or 
uhttdst it idMoa Bmr miles to the northward, iMsyond which the coatinued 
thick weather permitted us to sec no hoiiaon. In the evening the rain 
ceased for the first time since our leaving the ships, and we ooatrived to 
make a fire. As the rocks were*covered with wet npemgy moss, we paved 
our tent with rough stones, and by means of our fire were ennlded to dry 
some of the andronicda tetrusona, wliieli, with the addition of ai^ea, made 
a most comfortable bed. 

Sat. CJ. “ During the night much .snow fell, and in the mortiing we found^ the rocks 
covered with if. At live A.M., we proceedetl over the hills to the southward. 
Ill an hour’s walk in that direction, wc arrived at a small buy about a mile in 
extent, in which some very lieaw ice was lyinif agroun<l. A bluff poiut oil 
the south side terminated the '^mall inlet, which here o|>ons into tile laiger 
.strait. We coctsted the large strait westerly, m>arly as the nature of the shore 

Would permit, in a strait line, and arrived at Caj^K* Alontagu a little before aiiu* 
A.M. On the shore sjind the rocks which overhang it were severid remains 
ot Esquimaux settlements, many oi which had soot still oil tlieir firc-*piaces. 
Wc al.'it* saw several >ery perfect little store-rooms for their provisions, con¬ 
structed of rough .stones, ami about six feet by three in extent. iSunic of the 
ground-jilans of the huts dillcred from those seen in Repulse Bay, and one in 
particular was remarkable, being thus formed: 



The extent was about twenty-five feet by fifteen, and at either end the 
ground was a little raised as if for sleeping-places. We also passed a singular 
a.ssemblage of flat stem's, set up edgeways, each about thvee yafds apart, and 
extending at least for fh^ hundred yards, dow’u to a smtdl lake ^ioated in 
a grassy valley. 
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“We obscrred from Cape Moataj^a tliat the eastern entrance was quite 
blocked’lip 'With ice* Bear Island was also surrounded by immense 
maasea, and others were carried past it at the rate of about four miles per 
hour by tlio tide. At a little past ten A.M., the ice having slackened so as 
to alHowof onr going over to Bear Island,* we soon reached it, from whbnce 
we could observe and take advantage of any open water. We found that 
although at half tide this was an island, three distinct isles arc formed at 
high water. At twenty minuU's past t<*n A.M. it was high water, >vhicli was 
an oxtremMy interesting fact to have ascertained, as it removed any doubt 
respecting the direction of tlie tide. 

“ Finding fJie iee was at this tinu* tolerably tranquil, we picked our way 
through it, and in about two hours aii<l a half reached a small islet half a 
mile l() the southward of Biishnan's Island. On this we landed and .saw one 
ship eight or ten'miles to the S.S.W. We nunained here one hoip* to dine ; 
and by a jK>le, which we hjid set up on landing, ^ouiid the tide to have 
ebl»ed throe feet. We then proceeded to^vards th^ ship, having fitted a 
blanket as a sail for onr boat, and most fortunately arrive<l at night-fall near 
the Fury. The ice which lay in the Frozen Strait being in very raj)id motion, 
W{* could not approach the shij) : but after making wluit way we could amongst 
the loose pieces, we at Icngib came t(» a large* Ihu', near which the Fury had 
made fast in a thick fog wliieh then caine on. Captain Parry sent his jh‘ 0 - 
ple to haul our boat over (he iee to the ship, whieh was close beset, and I 
remained on board her fi)r tin* night, my own sliip being separatetl from her 
by the ice. UnsaUsfaelory as our short journey Kad been, on account of the 
badness of the weather, there wjis still suflicient to etiuse the most lively 
interest, and give strong hopes of the existence of some pas.sage to the north¬ 
east of the small inlet 1 had examined.” 


A thick fog coming on immediately after Captain Lyon's arrival, we could 
not but consider ourselves fortunate in having picked our party uj> so 
opportunely. The Hecla having in tin* course of the day Ijccii separated 
from us aevenqr eight miles, inconsequence of the ice carrying her to the 
westward, Captain Lyon remained qn lunird the •Fury during the night, 
■when the plan of ^our future tq>erations was determined on. The result 
of the late examination, iin|)erfect as it necessarily*wa«; t>u aexumut of the 
extremely unfavourable state of the weather, was sulUeieni to excite the 
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*821. strongest belief that some communication, not very indirect, must exist 
between the Frozen Strait and a sea to the nortliward and eastwanl of it; 
and it was determined, tlicrefore, lo leave nothing undone to ascertain and 
follow up this communication. As, however, the narrowness of the chan¬ 
nels! together n"ith our present ignorance of their depth, the strength of the 
tides, and the quantity of ice with which the sea was loaded, rendered the 
attempt extremely hazardoiis without further examination, the first and 
mo.st im)K>rtant object appeared to be, to find near one of the entrances, (of 
which Captain Lyon recomineiidetl tlie western,) a secure anchorage for the 
-ships during the time ncct'ssary for prosecuting this examination. I» there¬ 
fore, pntposed to Captain Lyon that whenever tl»e .situation of the ice 
wi»uld {lerinit, he sliould proceed in a binit to the western entrance, to 
endeavour to find such an anchorage, directing Ills altention solely to this 
object and reseniug all further examination till the shijisr should be there 
secured. This service Captain Lyon gladly undertook to }icrform, and 
Mr. Btishnan was aguii.i ap|Kunted to accompany him. An event was, lunv- 
ever, about to occur which threatened very seriously as well as unex- 
jK’ctcdly to interfere with these arrangements. 

At eight P.M. having shoah'd the water from sixty to forty, and then t«» 
thirty-tw'o fathoms, and the weather still coiitinning extremely thick, 1 siis- 
pceted that the tide was taking us too close t«> Passage Island, which was the 
nearest land when the fog came on. As the water seemed tolerably clear for 
a few hundred yards, w'hich was the extent of our view', I ordered the .sliip 
lo be got under sail in order to be in greater ivmdiness for acting as circum¬ 
stances might require. The ice, liowcvcr, once more became so thick about its 
that, with the light wind then blowing, it was found impracticable to force 
the ship through it. While we were thus oniployt'd the fog suddenly cleared 
away, and we found ourselves within three-quarters of a mile of the east end 
of the Island. A large sjmee of ojkmi water was at this time not more than a 
fjuarter of a mile distant from us in the ojifmsite direction, but before the shi]) 
could be moved by waqis or by any <»ther means witliin our power, the tide 
was observed to be setting her directly between the island and the little 
yellow-looking rock I have before mentioned as lying on ite eastern side. 
Seeing that every exertion of ours wsw fruitless to prevent driving with the 
tide, which W'as settingat about the rate ol’ a mile and a half an hour, it be¬ 
came expedient to rcliiiquish that attempt, and to endeavour only to kec[) the 
ship as nearly as possible in mid-channel. The anchors were kept ready to 
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dmpiii an in.stant should the ship drive into shoal water ; for had we grounded, 1821. 
and the heavy masses of ice continued to 'drive upon us, little less than the total 
<lestruclion of the ship was to he ap|)rehended. The natural (lireetion of the 
stream, however, effected for us that which, hainperefl as we were, our own 
exertions must have failed in accomplishing: the ship drov«‘ through, at 
the distance of one hundred yards from the rock and about one hundre<l and 
ffirty from Passage Island, having no less than twelve fathoms; and soon after 
deepened the water to thirty-live and forty, and then to no bottom with 
ninety. 

After this provitlenlial (*scajK*, we lay-lo witliin the island, in order to drift 
to the northward and westward of it widi die ‘^»»od-tid<‘, which runs stronger 
here than in any other part of the Frozen S;/all. The night was tine hut 
extremely <lark, so that after t<*n o'clock we couhl not distinguisli wliere the. 
land lay, and the Compasses e(mld not Ik* deju'iuh-d on. .After an inefleetual 
attempt to push through tin* icy towards the middh* of tin* Strait, in order to 
avoid (h(* danger of la ing entangled among the nmnyrous islands lying off 
this shore, we were literally obliged to let tin* snip fake her ebat)ce, keejung 
tin' lead going atnl tin* aneliors in readiness. 

1 hav(* never yet been able U» e(mj<*clnre (m wliii li side of tin' island the 
Fury was afterwards drifted <nit. Tin* sounding';, however, continued deep 
and, at <lay-light on tin* ^:ir)th, after a most anxious night, wt* found onrsrlves Sat. 2(.;. 
ahoiit the mithlle <»f the Strait, and as n.oual drifted b) tin* tidt* .some distance 
to the tiorthward and westward. .A hrerze whicli ai this time sjnnng n|) from 
that fjiiaiier enahh'tl.ns in*aiiy to feieli the western .nlef, when* we now]>ro- 
|>os(‘d to search l<»r an anchorage. The lleela having got clear of the ire the 
preceding evening, ami narrowly escapt'd an adventure similctr to that which 
w'o had experienced, rejoined ns early in the ittorning, ^\llen Captain Lyon 
returned to her to prepare a boat bn* bis intended excursion. We then stoo<l 
in under all sail for the land, and at eleven Captain Lytni lelt the llecla, 

while the ships tackcfl oft’and on to await liis return. Tin* day was fun* and 
clear; and as the ict' t)Ccasioned tis no disturbance we were enabled to give 
the people several hours’ rest, of whieh. from the exertions (if the jneceding 
night, they stood much in need. At nine P.AI. Captain Lyon returned, 
acquainting me that he hud met with a small bay having no stream of tide, 
and being at present,clear of ice, he thought it might answer our purpose, 

!ie wished me to see it before tlie shi])s were taken jii. 

K 


but he 
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Wc continued lying' to, therefore, for the rest of the night; and at 
five A.M. on the 27th, I left the- Fury, faking with me Mr. Biishnan 
to point out the place in question. On reaching Ahe bay, we found that 
the ice had during the night almost entirely filled it; hut on ascending a 
hill wc obser\'ed another and apparently a secure cove, on the oj>posite or 
north shore, to which we immediately proceeded. Having placed a flag on 
a mass of grounded ice, near a shoal point at the entrance, and sounded 
every jxirt of the cove, which was found to afford good andiorage, we r(»wed 
oul to the ships. 

Returning on board at eleven A.M., I found that the state of the weather 
had ])rcvented any observation of the eclipse of the sun ^diich took ]»lace 
this morning; and Mr. Fisher could only just perceive the |K’numbra passing 
over it. Having despatched Mr. Ihishnan to the Hecla a.s a pilot, all sail was 
immediately made for the inlet, as T was anxious to save* the flood-tide in 
case of the ships grounding. A strong breeze was now blowing from the 
north-west, which carded the Fury through the water at the rate of seven 
knots, notwithstanding which sh<' did not atlvance above three miles an 
hour over the ground when in the strength of the tide, and in mid-channel. 
On rounding the shoal point on which the flag hatl been placed, T was stir- 
prised to find the water slujal 1<» four, three, and two and three quarter 
fathoms; but a press of canvass giv ing the ship a considerable heel, she for¬ 
tunately did not to'.ich the ground. As soon as >ve had anchored, 1 found 
that this circumstance luul arisen from the mass of grounded ict* having 
shifted its jiosition by floating with the rise of tide. A boat uas therefore 
despatched to lie off tin; reef, as a guide to the Hecla; and Captain Lyon 
reached the anchorage in safety at one P.M. \\e lay here in twelve to 
fifteen fathoms at low water, on a bottom of tough mud, affording excellent 
holding-ground. Indeed on almost every part of this coa.st wc found the 
ground erpially good, at the distance of tw’o or three cables’ lengths from the 
shore, wlnweas it is almost invariably rocky in the deeper water of the ofling. 

A boat from each sbiji being immediately prepared, Captain Lyon and roy- 
sdl left the cove at three P.M. to proceed on the proposed I’xamination. Wc 
separated at Point Cheyne, Captain Lyon having [Kiinted out to me the broad 
eastern channel from w'hirh the tide ajipeared to come, and which it was my 
intention to examine, while he directed his attention to t)ic smaller passage he 
had described as leading to the northward. It was agreed that wc should 
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ivturn to the ships with as little delay as was consistent with the object wc 
had in view, namely, to ascertain throu,i;rl> which of the two channels it was 
cxf)e(licnt or practicable to bring the sliijis. • 

I found tliat the northern shore near w'hich there was no ice, and wluch is 
hero separated from Uic other to the distance of two or three leagues,, was 
tliat to Miiich our course should be directed, in order to obtain a tlistinct view 
of the neighbouring lands. We therefore steered for the highest hill, which 
rises perhaps from twelve to fourteen hundred feet above tlic level of the 
sea. The nvind freshening up to a gale from the westward, we reached the 
beatch at seven'P.M,, having obtained no soundings with fourteen to twenty 
fathoms of line iii the course of our run. Wc found a good deal of surf ujjoii 
tlic beach, which is a rough and stony one, reejuiring some caution to prevent 
swamping or staving the boat. While the men were carrying uj) the things 
and pitching the tents, Mr. Ross and myself were occupied in taking the 
angles for the survey, it being too late t(> set out on our intended excursion to 
the hills. Wc found our tenfs, drenche<l jls t)i(‘\ were by the .sea, extremely 
comfortable. They wen* of the kiiui called liorsemen’s tents an<l made of 
canvass iivstead of blanketing. The .^belter they afford when ai(h*d by the 
warmth of a blanket made into a hag, and a dry suit of clothes for sleeping in, 
give in* bad accommodation, so h)ng as the temj»cratnre of the atmtjsphcre 
does not fall more than two or three degrt‘i*s below the freezing |K)int. 

The breeze moderated .soon afler onr luiuiing and a fine clear night suc- 
ceede<l. At four in the moruiiig, Mr. Ross and myself ascended theTucs. 28. 
nearest hill, in the, hope of being able to satisfy ourselves respeetiug the 
existence of a pas.sage for the ships, in at least one direction. I therefore 
directed the tents to be struck and every thing to be in readiness for moving 
on our return. On reaching the summit of the fust hill, however, wc found, 
as is not unfrequently the case, that {)ur view was Imt little improved, and that 
no prospect could be «>btaii\ed to the northward, without ascending the higher 
liill seen the preceding evening, and which we now found still several miles 
bcyojnl us. As therefore no satisfactory information could be gained without 
giving UJ* the day to this object, >vc immediately returned to Uic tents to breidcfast, 
w'ith the intention of then setting out, ueeompanicd by two of the men. 

M'liile prt'puriiig for this, I felt so much indisposed with a sick-head aeh 
that, being apprehensive of laying myself up at a time when I could least 
afford to do s<*, I determined to intrust the proj)Oscd .•f’crvice to IMr. Ross, in 
whose zeal and ability to accomplish it I felt the utmost confidence. Mr. Ross 
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1821. ami party acctiniing:!}' set out for the hil! at six A.M. During their 
absence 1 employed myself in obtaining the usual observations and in notic¬ 
ing the height, direction, and time of tlic tides. By observing the motion 
of tli« fragjueiits of ice J found that, aitiiough there was on this shore a 
ronsiderable rise of the Nvater, .there was little or no perceptible current 
on either tide, except wititin a utile ttr twt/ of the lu'gh soutiierii hind wIuTC 
it nTii very strong, tiie Hood t(» the westward, aiul the ebb in the opposite 
direction. This belt of tide, as it were, ran Indween a considerable opening 
to the south-east, and that tlirough which we had ethnic from the slup8> and 
it Wits only in tliis sjaice that any ice was at jtresent to be seen. Tl»e»e circum¬ 
stances tended to strengthen the opinion 1 had at tirst formed, that the main 
outlet into the sea from whence this ice came >vonld be found by foUowin^ 
the ebb-tide, which unquestionably ran to tin* eastward. I was still in hopes, 
however, that notwithstanding the absence of ice, and of any [KTceptiblc 
stream of ti<h‘. in the more northerly channel which Captain Lyon was ex¬ 
amining. some more dire<-t, tlnnigh iierhaps narrower, communiciition might 
be found, that would sav<* im nnu h time and tn»iil»h*. 'fhe apjK*aranee of the 
land, which s(‘emed to consist of a large ass<*inhhige of islands, greatly iav(Mir(*d 
this hojM*: nor was it discouraged by the accounts received in the evening on 
the return of our party from the hills. Mr. Boss reported that having reached 
a commanding hill, he found himself oveiio<»king a sea of considerable extent 
to the eastward, and washing the foot of the hill on which he sUiod. This sea 
app<*arcd to have senne islands scattered about it, and v\as mueh encumbered 
with ice. To the south-eastward there seemed to Ik* sexeral openings between 
islands, of which the laml we stood then upon appeared to form one, the sea 
sweeping nmnd to the northward and westward, as if to join the strait dis¬ 
covered by C aptain Lyon. Mr. Ross described the country over which he 
passed as much intersected by lakes, some of them not less than two or tlirei^ 
miles in length, and having in their neighhonrhood abundance of grass, mos.s, 
and other tine feeding for the deer. The report of Mr. Ross accompauieil by 
an eye-sketch made upon the spot left lUMlonbt of the existence of an outlet 
tes die eastward, and enabled me to decitie without hesitation upon utUnnpting 
tlie passage of the narrows with tlie ships, leaving our subsequent route to be 
determined on according to the r(‘port of Captain Lyon. 

The rocks upon this coast, as well as those in the interior, are composed of 
gneis*;, travers’d <*ct^sionally by veins of quartz and feldspar, and having 
intermixed with it much of a green sulistancc which we took to be cpidotc. 
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and which wo liad not met with so abundantly anywhere else. On the sur- 
face of the ground, hut most especially near the beach, were many loose 
pieces of limestone of a white colour and quite sharp-edfje.d. On the banks 
of the lakes the vee^etation was quite luxuriant, j?ivinj» them when viewed 
from an eminence and assisted by bricfht siuishine a cheerful and picturesque 
appearance. There was no snow upon the land, except here and there a 
broad thick {uitcli in the hollows, where it may proliably remain year aft(w year 
nndissolvcd ; but with the exception of these patches, there was nothing in the 
appearance of the country t<j remin<l one of bein^ near tlie polar circle. 

Piles of stone.s and the remains of Esquimaux habitations, were everywhere 
to be Been, and Mr. Uoss met witli their marks even on the hii^hest hills ; but 
none appeared of recent <late. The rein-fleer were here very numerous. 

Mr. Ross saw ab<»ve fifty in the coursf of his walk, and several others wen; 
met with near tlft* tfoits. A lar^e one was shot by one of the men, who 
struck the animal, as he lay cm the "roinul, a blow <»n the head with the 
butt-end his piece, and leavin£»^ him for dimd ran towards the tents for a 
knife to bleofl and skin Inm ; when tin* fleer very c(nnp(»seflly ffot on his le^s, 
swam across a lak«‘. ami finally f'seaped. A small fawn was the only one 
killed. Three black whales and a i'rw seals w'ere playiin? about near the 
beach. 

Our people beini' somewhat fati^iu'd with walkin'? were allowed to rest 
till half past one on the mornint? of the ‘2lhh, when it bein^ hij?!! water the Wed.20. 
tents >vere struck and the boat loaded. The morniin? was beautitully clear 
and tranquil, and the Aurora Borealis was faintl) visible at break of <lay in 
the south-west quarter of the heavens. Leaving the short* before two o'clock, 
we steered for an island in the direction of Point Cheyne, and landed to 
breakfast on a rock off its eastern end. The water is very shoal on the north 
ami east sides of this Island ; the .southern sidt* is bold, the whole surtacc 
rocky, and composed entirely of gneiss. Proceeding towards Point Cheyne, 
w<* first began to perceive the influtnee of a stream of tide, a.s vve approached 
some heavy ice alamt a mile from the point, which we found to be aground 
upon a shoal in twelve to seventeen feet, lying abreast of an i.slund ealh'tl 
by Captain Lyon, Rousk Island. Over this shoal the ebb-tide was running 
from the N.N.W., at the rate of three miles an hour, to join the main 
stream which sets to the eastward along the south shore. After taking 
marks for the shoal, which lies rather in the w'ay of A ship coming througli 
this channel, we rowed over to the point. The strength of the tide gradu- 
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ally increased aiJ we approached the narrows, where it wa.s running full six 
miles an hour in the middle of the stream, it being now about tlie height of 
the springs. ^Ve laiuled for a short time on Point Clicync to obtain sights 
for tlie chronometer, and some es.sentiul migles for the survey; the boat’s 
crew in the mean time warming,. an<l amusing themselves in hunting an 
ermine which, by the quickness of its turning and the shelter afibrded by 
the stones, escaped fi'om them at last. Having placed a flag on this point, as 
a mark for the ships, no time was lost in setting out for the cove which, 
after taking all the soundings and nuuks which the strength ol' the tide wotild 
permit, wo reached at a quarter bchu'e tea A.M. 11'ouml that Captakv Lyon 
had roturuci.! on board the ]>rcccding evening, Imviiig accom pliahe d hin 
object in a shorter time than was c.vpccled. Captain Lyon’s account4»f hiti 
excursion is hcii* subjoined : 


‘•^Separating from Caj)tain Parry at Point Cheyne, Mr. Buslmun and myself 
proceetled to the examinaliou of the sea to the nortliward of the little channel 
before discovered, at which we arrived in three hours from the time of our 
leading the ships; and, ou reaching the bar already mentioned, wc saw the 
bottom all across; it appeared rocky, and some large lish were swimming 
over it, wiiich otir people sujiposed to be salmon. TIic breadth, it being 
dead low water, we esiiiualed at one cable’s length, and the depth we found to 
be twenty-four feet. As we traced the northern part of the inlet we found 
a long rolling ground-swell setting in; it broke occasionally, and caused 
the boat to pitch nearly bows under. This was remarkable, as being die 
first sea of the kind we had met with since leaving the Atlantic, and therefore 
excited considerable ho|X‘ that we should .iiiid some outlet to the northward. 
The depth of water was here tliirteeu fathoms. 

“ In consequence of our inability to round the extreme point, wc landed just 
within it, and iroui the unaccommodating form of the rocks, were under tlie 
necessity of carrying the boat ou oui- liaeks above three hundred yards be¬ 
fore we could place her in safety. On tlic north side of the point we found a 
regularly shelving beach, covered with rounded shingle, on which a heavy 
surf was breaking, the wind being strong from die northward. We now saw 
die land all round us, forming an immense bay, and took the requisite bear¬ 
ings of remarkable {loints. We observed that, notwithstanding the swell 
1 have mentioned, there was no perceptible stream of tide. The night was 
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fine and wo pitched our tent on poine smootli gravel, evidently levelled by 
the Esquimaux. At midnip^ht two lart^e black whales came from the south¬ 
ward and passed into the hay. As the wind continued fresh from the north- 
W'ard and the surf was heavy, we did not take advantat^e of the mominj' tide 
on the 28th, but decided on w^aitinii: until afternoon. In the mean time 
Mr. Biishnan and n>yself took fresh hearings and obtained good sights for 
longitude, which we found to he 81'' .Sfl' 0.5". 

“ The tide had fallen to its lowest ebb at six A.M., sixteen feet. As-the 
land iapjiealed eotitinuous to the westward, we ascended some mountains at 
aliout three mites in that direction, in <»rder to look out for aVourse for our 
boat, when we should he able to float 'ler. From henec Ave saw the norlliern 
hmd assume the a]>|)earauce of a n<il)le hay having in it a f(’W low islands. 
To the eastward we saw a large opening to the sea. which was distant about 
five league.s. and Vas the direction in which C'a[)tnin Parrv hud jnoeeeded. 
It Avas also evident that the kvid hounding the small strait, in that dfretlion, 
Avas insular, and 1 therefore named it Cikouci' \ T-;!. wn. We took tit'Av b<'ar- 
ings and, having erected a conspieunu- jule or^timesto serve as tlie termi¬ 
nation of a base for our survey, we again tiescended to the point. At noon 
we obtained a good meridian altitude, Avbieb gave the latiltide 00'^ 123'. 
We caught a large bee, o/t/v alpina. and twr> small but beautiliil butterflies'. 
The fK'ople took two luiee, anti some deer Avere seeti grazing at a distance. 
The rocks Avere chiefly of gray granite, but av<* als(» oblained interesting spe¬ 
cimens of other stone.s. At thirty ininutt's past tAveh o, the tide liaviiig risen 
so as to float our boiit, avc made sail to the AAcstnard to examine the only 
jtoiiit AA'hich AA'c supposed could bound any inlet, bnt finding the lam! conti¬ 
nuous avc again returned to the eastward. At the distance of one mile from 
the shore we could get no soundings Avith our boat’s lead at twenty-five fa¬ 
thoms, but nearer the beach it shoaled gradually, and 1 have no doubt that 
good anchorage Avould be found. Leaving the bay, which as a small token 
of gratitude I named after Heak-Admiral Sm Joiix Gore, I decidefl on 
going to the eastward of Gtorgina Island, and at half past three avc passed its 
extreme point, where avc found a snug bay about a mile in circumferenctr 
haA'ing a small islet in its centre Soon after four P.AI. avc met, on entering 
the large? strait, tAvo of our boats, AA’hich had been s^nt to sound. Wailing 
with them on a low rocky point until the strength of the tide abated, avc 
then returned on board by ten P.M.” 


1821. 

Acigtist 
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1821. That no. time might be lost in miming the shi|j« through the narrows, I 
’ directed three boats from each to b<* prepared, for the purjmsc of sounding 
cfvtey.part of this intricate, and as yet unknown, |mssage, which 1 named 
after Captain Thomas Hurd of the Royal Navy, Hydrogrnphw to the Admi¬ 
ralty. Giving to the officer commanding each boat a ccrtein portion to ae- 
coniplish, I reserved for my own examination the narrowest part of the clian- 
nel; and at thirty minutes past one P.M., as soon us the flood-tide began to 
slacken, we left the shi|)K and continued our work till late nt ntgh^ when 
having received the reports of the offieeis and maile out a plan of tiboiinel 
for each shij>, I directed every thing to be in readiness for lieifi^ng olliie 
last quarter of the ebb on the following morning. Much its 1 laatented this 
delay, at a iieriodof the season when every moment was precious, it wUIaot 
aj>pear to have Ix-en unnecessary, when it is eonsidered that the channel 
through which tlie ships were to l)<‘ earri<‘d did not in soitfe places exceotl u 
mile in breadth, with half <»f (hat sjiace etK’innberi'd with heavy masses 
of ice, and tvith an </>//-ti<le of six knots running through if. 

'J'he lines anti hedges were prepared at daylight on the morning of the 
Tliur.30. 30th, but when the proper time «»f tide arri\ed there was not a breath of 
wind for working the ships, so that I was reluctantly obliged to remain at 
anchor till Uie next ebb. 1 therefore direclt d a large |>arty <»f officers and 
men to be sent on shore in qne*'t of game, thr<‘e tlecr having been killed (he 
preceding <lay. We had no«’ h<ove\er no storeess ; u number of deer were 
jseei) in herds oJ‘ from four to ten, but the neiglilxnirh'iod of the shi|»s had 
rentlcrod them t<»o a iid to be approuc'lietl. A dog 4 d , mine, of the breed 
caded by game-kee[ft-if> bnck-d(»gs, that bad bir one or two years fiast been ac¬ 
customed to rnti down deer in England, ba<l now two fair chases, Iwit wtUioui 
the smallest chance of coming up ev<*n with ihret; young fawiia. The dog 
returned with his feet jnueli cut l>y the n>cks, and so completely exhausted 
that he could .scarcely move a liiidi for a day or two afterwanis. 

The little uneboragt* we were now about to leave, anti which whu named 
by Cafrtaiii Lyon, Di ckktt’s Cove, iie.s in lat. tiff and in longiuide, 

by lur chronometers, 44' 01' .0. The dip of the magnetic needle was here 
87' 31' 06" and the variation 52*^ 19' 4b" westerly. We found tlu‘ holding 
ground so tough that we could with difficulty purchase tlie anchors; the .shel¬ 
ter from wind and sea is perfect in every directitni, and there being .scarcely 
any stream of tide, no* ice enters but what is drifted in with a south-easterly 
wind, which coining with little force is not likely to do a sliip any injury. 
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At filicen minutes past three P.M. a light air of wind springing up from 
the ea'^tward we weighed, and having warped out by hedges till we had trvSi* 
cleared the shoal point of the cove, made sail for the diannel and, with the 
assistai^ of the boats, got the Fury into the fair set of the tide, before it 
made vety aivong to the eastward. At a quarter before seven, when in the 
narrowest part, which is abreast of a bold headland on the south shore, 
named, by desire of Mr. Bushnaii, Cape Shackletun, and where the tide 
was now driving the ice along at the rate of five or six knots, the wind came 
in a sudden ^ust from the south-west, scarcely allowing us to reduce and 
trim our sads id time to keep the ship ofl’ the north shore, which is not so 
safe as die other. It was now tliat the advantage aj>peared of having tho¬ 
roughly sounded the channel previously to attempting the passage of it; for 
had the ships taken the ground with so ra])id and considerable a fall of tide, 
and with so niiidi heavy ice hurried along by it, I «lo not know what hu¬ 
man effort could liave saved them from almost immediate wreck. ’ Hy carry¬ 
ing a heavy press of canvass,'however, we suecee<led in forcing through the 
ice, but the Fury was twice turned completely round hy eddies and her sails 
hnnight aback against the helm ; in consequence of which she gathered such 
fresh sternway against several heavy lloe-pieet‘s, that I apprehended some 
.serums injury to the stern-jxist ami rudder, if iu»l to the whole frame of the 
ship. The Hcclagot through the narrows Mxm after ns, but Captain Lyon, 
M'ishing to bring away the Hags ami staves set u]) as marks, had sent his little 
boat away for- that purpose, during the eontinuanee of the calm weather. 

When the bree/.e au<ldeiily came «»n she was still abNeiit, and being obliged to 
wait for some time to pick her uj>, the lieela was abdiit dusk separated 
several miles from us. 

It w'as my intention, after getting through the narrows, to haul round to 
tile northward aud eastward, either to find an anchorage or to keep under 
way during the night, in the large space lo tlie northward ami eastward of 
Rouse Island, which I had before found clear of ice, and free from any 
perceptible stream of tide. My mortification may therclore be conceived 
at now (inding the whole of this space so covered with ice as not to be na¬ 
vigable, while the only clear water in sight was along the south shore, where 
the whole strength of tide was knowu to set, and which tliereforc, unac¬ 
quainted as we were with the soundings, would be a dangerous station for 
the ships to occupy during the night. There appearett however no alterua- 
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tive, and it being now dusk, we had every pros})cct of passing an anxious 
wid unpleasant night. 

Oh hauling up ft»r the south sliore, we perceived from the crow’s nest a 
point of land that seemed to open into a Imy ; and as there was a chance, not¬ 
withstanding the general boldness of the coast, of our there finding ground 
for anchorage, we stood in for it under all sail. In this hojM* we were not 
disappointetl for, on rounding the })oint, we opened a snug little liay, at the 
head of which we anchored soon after nine P.M., in fourteen fathoms on a 
bottom of tough clay. We here lay at the <listatice of two tables’ length 
from the lantl, which is high all round the bay ; and, the strong south-west 
wind preventing any ice from coming in, we passed a (piict night and <nir 
people cnjoj'ed the rest which they much re(iuired. Lights wert* hoisted 
and rockets occasionally sent uj) as guides to the llecla; but as w'O saw no 
answer, and she did not arrive in the bay, we a]>prehertded she had fH*en 
obliged to keep under way cluring this ineh*menf night. 

At daylight on the ;^]st we perct‘ived tii<* llecla under the land to the 
rastwurd standing towards us. I found from Captain Lyon that he had, 
with the same good lortune which we experienced, fouml a secure shelter 
during the night, by anchoring close under the land to the eastward, 
in seventeen fathoms muddy bottom. In order to have a more com¬ 
manding view of the situation of the iee, on which tlepcndcd our next 
movements wlieiiover the wijid should modenife, I projmsed to Captain 
Lyon to lancl and ascend the hill for that purpose. At thirty mi¬ 
nutes past eight A.M., however, just as wc were setting off, tin* wind 
sudflcnly fell, and ‘the ice began immediately to approach the .diore. Wc 
tlicrcforc welglie<l just in time to avetid a largi' tloe-pieec tliat drifted into 
the bay; and, standing over to the main body of iee to the northwanl, sml- 
denly got soundings in sixteen to twelve fathoms, and then drtipped into 
twenty and twenty-five fathoms, no Imttom. The lh*ela a little to the west¬ 
ward of us had several casts from seven to five and three quarter fathoms, 
and, from the rippling occasioned by the tide, it is prolmble that there is 
shoaler water in this neighbourhood. Our distance from the south shore was 
aliout two miles and a half, and about four from Georgina Island, on an d.h.S. 
bearing. After standing a quarter of a mile beyond the shoal, the ice obligerl 
us to tack; and as there was not at present the smallest prospect of our 
getting to the northward, so as to approach Gore Bay, in order to ascertiun 
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its continuity with the shore on which I landed on the 28th, I determined to 
run along the edge of the ice to the eastward, and to look for any opening 
tliat might tliere be found practicable, rather than wait inactively in our pre¬ 
sent situation. Our course was, therefore, directed towards the openings 
before observed to tlie eastward, where the land appeared to be broken into 
several islands. As we,approached these, which 1 named after The Right 
Honourable \Viu.i.am Sturges Bourne, we found that they presented at least 
four openings, all of which ajipeared navigable but for the ice which now 
choked tiic'threc northern ones. 'Fhe other channel, which is the widest, 
W'as however qnite clear ; we therefore hauled up for it, and discovered soon 
after to the southward an opening iaio the Frozen Strait, thus determin¬ 
ing the insularity of a large portion of iis nfirlh-eastern shore, which I named 
after the Right IloNoruAni.E Nicholas \Wsittaut, Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer. The opeiiMig now diseovertjd was between Baffin and Vansittart 
Islands. 

• The Ilccla, in rounding a doint of ice whici! the tide had set in motion, was 
beset by the loose masses rapidly closing round her, and drifted by the ebb 
along the island lying on the north siile of this channel. She remained in 
this situation ahovt* two hours ; when, all onr boats having been sent to her 
assistance, she was towed out into clear wuti'r, and joined us at dusk in 
the <*vening. The ice having, in the mean time, remained too close to allow 
Us to proceed to the northward, no lime Mas lost by this accident, and we 
lay-to in ojien water <luriiig the night in the ho]»e of perceiving some favour- 
aide change the following day. Tlu‘ night was n- arly calm, notwithstanding 
which the. shijis appeared to he so little intliienced by tide, that they retained 
their station till daylight without any difficulty or disturbance from ice. 

I was sorry to jierccive, on the morning of the 1st of September, that the 
appearance of the ice was by no means favourable to our object of sailing to 
the northward, along the Sturges Bourne Islands; but at ten A.M., the edge, 
being ratlier more .slack, wc made all sail with a very liglit air of sonllierly 
wind, and the weather clear, warm, and ph'asant. We were at noon in lat. 
66° 03' 35", and in long. 83° 15", in which situation a great deal of land 

was in sight to the northward, though apparently much broken in some places. 
From N.E. round to S.S.E., there was still nothing to he seen but one wide 
sea, uninterruptedly covered with ice as far as llie eye could reach. A 
prospect like this w'ould naturally convey to the mind*of a person little ac¬ 
quainted w ith this navigation, an idea of utter hopelessness. So apt, indeed. 
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arc wc to be inflacnced by present impressions rather than by those, how¬ 
ever strong or often repeated, that past events have left upon the mind, that 
I believe even those who have liccn the longest habitua^d to the surprising 
changes. Which an hour or two will frequently bring about in these seas, can- 
hot altogether divest themselves of similar sensations. 

At twenty minutes after noon, having advanced only a mile or two through 
very close “ sailing ice,” the Fury was beset in trying to force through a 
narrow though heavy stream, round the end of which the Hecla more pru¬ 
dently sailed. Having hove to on the opjmsite side of it. Captain Lyon im¬ 
mediately senCliis boats with lines to encleavour to tow us out by making 
ml on the Heclai a method which caimol be too strongly recommended, and 
which serves as an cxamjde of the mutual assistance tliat may be rendered 
by two ships employed on this service. The line proved rather too weak for 
die weight of the masses of ice, but the imjHilse communicated by it before it 
broke, aided by our own exertions, eiialded us shortly after to escape, and we 
again made sail to the northw*ard. At rorty-li> ininutes |iast one P.]\I., we had 
come to the end of the clear water, and prepare<l to shorten sail, to await some 
alteration in our favour. At this time tlie wcatlier was so warm, that we had just 
exposed a thermometer to the sun, tt> ascertain the temperature of its rays, 
which could not have been less than 70® or 80®, when a fliick fog, Avhieli had 
for some hours been curling over the hills of Vansittart Island, suddenly 
came on, creating so immediate and extreme a ehaage that I never remem¬ 
ber to have experienced a more eliilliiig sensation. As we could no longer 
see a hundred yards.around us in any direction, noihiug was to be <lone but 
to moke the sliips fast to the largest piece of ice we ertVild find, which we 
accordingly did at two P.M., in one hundred and lifty-eight fathoms, at the 
distance of throe or four miles to the eastward of Sturges Bourne Islands. 
Just before dark the fog cleared away for a few minutes, when, perceiving 
that the wind which was now increasing was likely to drift us too near the 
islands, we took advantage of the clear interval to run a mile further from 
the land for the night, where we again made fast to a large floc-j)iece in two 
hundred fathoms. The ice in*this neighbourhood was the heaviest, though 
not in the laigest floes, of any we had yet seen on this voyage. It nras for 
the most part covered with hummocks, and appeared yellow from the quan¬ 
tity of sand that lay upon it, and from which it generally receives the name 
of “ dirty iOe.”. After dark the fog was succeeded by lieavy raiu for several 
hours. 
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1821. 'Rie wind drawing round to the northward and westward on the morning of 
the dd. Increased toaftesh ^c, which condwued to blow during die ni^t^ 
notwithstanding which, I was in hopes that the immense size of die’doe to which 
the ships were attached would have cnaWednis to retain ow station toleraWy. 
It was mortifying thcrciorc to find, on the morning of the 3d, that we had drifted 
more than I ever remomlier to have done before, in tlie'snme time, nnder any 
circumstances. It wiis remarkable also that we had not been set exactly to 
Icewanl, but past Baffin Island towards the two remarkable hills on 8outhamp« 
ton Island, from which wc were at noon not more than seven^or cigfitlei^eo 
distant. Thus, after a lahorions investigation which occupied one mondi, 
wc had, liy a concun-encc of nnavoidable circumstances, returned to netuiy the 
same spf>t as that on which wc Iwd been on the fith of August, To considcir 
what might have been effected in this internal, which iiichided the very best 
part of the iiavigtible season, had wc been previously aware of the position and 
extent of the American continent almut this meridian, is in itself certainly un¬ 
availing ; blit it may sene to shew the value of even the smalle.^ geografihical 
information in seas where not an hour niu-st be thrown away, or iinprotitably 
employi'd. Nor could we help fancying at this period of the voyiu»e thrt, had 
Bylot, Fox, and Middleton, by their joint exertions, succeeded in satisfactorily 
determining thus far the extent of the continental land, the time whirh we 
had lately occupied in this manner might have been more advantageously 
employeiMn rounding, by a nune ilirect route, the north-eastern point of 
America, and even in pursuing our way along its northern shores. 

In the afternoun an attempt was made to move, for the m.cre sake, it mu.st bft 
confessed, of movingand keeping tlie peojde on the alert, rather thau with the 
slightest prospect of gainiag any ground ; hut by tin* time that we had laid out 
the hawsers, the .small hole of water that had appeared again alosed and wc 
were obliged to remain as before. 

Tues. 4. On the morning of the 4th the ice remained close about ue, but wc found 
at daylight that we had still approacheil Somthampton island, and were now 
within five or .six miles of a very .small rocky islet, not distinctly seen Ibr icc 
when wc first made thi.s coast, but which now appeared black, though vciy low. 
This rock, which 1 named after Mr. Fife, who first discovered it uu our Sormar 
arrival on thi.s coast, lies N.B.b.E. from file two high’ htHs of BouthaBiptoR 
Island; its distance from the land is between five and: sue leagues, aiKi beii^ 
quite by itself it might,’if covered widt snow, be eaiAy mistaken foshoavy icc- 
At thirty minutes past eight A.M. the ice slackened fi>r about a mile to Uu: 
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N.N. W., wheh we«B6toff with alight air of westerly wind, and got all the boats * 821 . 
ahead, but baviag gained tliat distance were again obliged to make iast. In 
the aAemocm tlie breeze freshened from die southward, with rain, and the icc 
aoon after slackening a litde idiout us wc once more made sail, in the hope only 
of being drifted « short distance among the, ice, but witliout die Iciist apparent 
chance oft forcing even a Hundred yards dirough it in the regular way. It is, 
liowevefi impossible to judge when circunxstanccs aic about to improve among 
the ice, which ^now opened so much immediately after wc moved, duit wc 
advanoed eight or nine miles almost without ditficulty ; and could still have 
continued to run had not night come on, when, being within a few miles of 
the small islands to the southward and eastward of Badin Island, we shortened 
sail and made the shijis fast to a floe-pie<‘t‘, with the intention of pushing in-shorc 
at break of day. It was, now my wish lo sail through the opening last disco¬ 
vered between Badin and Vansittart I-lands, in order to save as much time as 
possible in recomnicncirig the examination of the eontiuentai coast at the 
point to wliich it had already Wen traced. Our soundings varied <)uriiig the 
night from one hundred and three to sixty-otie futlioins. 

At four ^.M. on the 5th we cast off aud made sail for the land, with a fresh ^Vcd. 5. 
breeze from the south-east. The ice was closely packed against the land near 
the fiassagc I had intended to try and, as it ajipeared slack more to the east¬ 
ward, 1 detenniiicd to i*un between the south-east jioint of BatKii Island and 
the smaller islands lying vfi' it. Tiie wind drawing more to the eastward as 
wc approached the channel, we had several Uurks to make in getting through, 
but carried a good depth of water t»u each sidi* lliougii its breadth does not 
exceed three quarters of u mile. As wc now advanced to the northward, we 
found less and loss obstruction, the main body of the ice having been carried 
to4he southward and eastward by the late gale which had in so extmordinary 
a manner drifted us in the same direction. This was one of the opportunities 
I have before described as the most favourable that ever occur for making 
progress in these seas. We hud therefore a fine run during the day along the 
east side of Sturges Bourne Islands; for, having found the |)assagc.s between 
them «till choked with ice, we were obliged to run to the northward with the 
hope of attainUig our preseut object. A large opening iii the land uow came in 
aiglit in the <N.N!W., being that discovered by Mr. Ros^ on tlie ‘.^tU of August, 
and whidi had led us to suppose the liuid we then stood on would prove in¬ 
sular, andtliatsome communication would be foutid to die nordiward of it with 
Gore Bay. For this opening tliereibrc our course was directed, aud in the 
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182 ]. evening we arrived off a point of the eastern land, which f named Cape 
vSS:. Edwards, after Mr. John Edwards. Surgeon of the Fury. We had here 
tw.elvc futlioins at the distiince of a mile from the shore, and found the water 
deepen gradually us we hauled out. A small stream of ice lay ofi* the point, 
besides which there was not a piece in sight, and we ran along die idiore 
without obstruction till it was time to look out for an anchorage. Having first 
sent the boats to sound, we hauled into a small bay where we anchored at 
dusk, in seventeen fatlioms, good holding-ground, though the bottom was so 
irregular that we had from five to thirteen close upon our quarter. • The wind 
freshened up strung from the eastward and continued to blow during the night, 
but wc lay quite sheltered and secure. A groat number of stones set up by 
the Esquimaux were here observed, placc<l as usual on every sjHit most con¬ 
spicuous from the sea. 

Thurs. 6. We began to weigh at break of day on the bill, but foiuid the ground so 
tough that we had some difliculty in piirclut'^ing the anchors. In effecting 
this, James Hichardsun one of the Iea<ling-men tif the Fury received a severe 
Contusion on his shoulder by the purchase-block fulling upon him from aloft*. 
After running four or five leagues to the northward and westward, we came 
at thirty minutes after nine .\.M. to u small groiq) of islands lying in the 
channel, and irirectcd our course, to the eastward of them. The wind how'- 
ever failing us just in the middle, m c hauled out and sent the Imatstotow; 
but whichever way we put the ships' heads, a “ eatsqiaw’’ every now and then 
took the sails aback, keejiing us for an hour in a very awkward situation, being 
only two hundred yards from cither shore, and in sexenty fathoms’ water. 
The boat.s being sent to sound, several shoals were discovered just beyond us 
to the northward, but nothing like anchorage near them* As tlic situation of 
the ships was now a very precarious one, should any stream of tide begin to 
run, I determined to tow them into two small nooks near us, where they might 
at least be out of the way of the tide. Finding here a depth of from seven¬ 
teen to nineteen fathoms at half a cable’s length from the shore, the anchors 
were ilropped, an<l several hawsers immediately secured to the rocks, to steady 
the ships. The men from this circumstance, and with their usual humour, 
called this place Fict-hawstr Bay, by which name I have distinguished it on 
the chart. Wc found that the two little nooks cummunieuted' by « narrow and 

• This accident which produced no eventual injury, occurred in ca«uc(]ucnce of an iron 
hook giving way. It is o*iJy mentioned in thb place, to shew the propriety of subsUtutiug 
iosliings fur the hooks of blocks, wherever practw^le, in tliis climate. 
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shallow channel, making the land which intervened between the shijisan island 
about a quarter of a mile in length. 

We had now once inort? apprrmched a part of the coast of which the thorough 
and satisfactory examination could not possibly be carriefl on in the ships, 
without incurring constant and perhaps useless risk, and a certain and serious 
loss of time. I determined therefore to proceed at once upon this service in 
two boats, one from each ship. Having communicated my intentions to 
Captain Lyon, and requested him to move the ships wlien practicable into 
some moro secure situation, I left the Fury, accompiuiicd by Mr. Ross and 
Mr. Shcrer, taking with us our tents, blankets, and stove, together with four 
days’ provisions and fuel. 
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CtlAPTER IV. 

/iOPP.VEK'S /MET ENTERED AND Rl'BVEYED BY TIIE BOATS—CONTINt'lTV OP LAND 
THERE DETERMINED—PROfEED TO EXAMINE ANOTHER OPENiNO Y.EADING TO THE 
* WESTWARD—FAVOrUABLE APPEARANCE OF A CONTINrED PASSAGE IN THAT DI¬ 
RECTION-MEET WITH SOME Esgi lMAlX-ARUIVAI, IN ROSS BAY, BEING THE 

TERMINATION OF LYOS ISLET -DISCOVERY AND EXAMINATION OF VARIOUS CHEEKS 

—RETURN TO THE SHIPS. AFTER FINDING THE LAND ENTIUEIA*CONTINUOUS'—SOME 
ACCOUNT OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THIS PART OF THE COAST. 

W 

1821. A THICK fo" unfoilunaicly conuiifi^ on just In’IVnv wc Iclt llic sliips, prcvenlocl 
us from makiiij; choice of any jiurl of the land. Avhicli mi^ht he the most 
likely to aflbrd a jiassai^c to the nortlnvanl ami westward. We eoidd only 
therefore din'cf’our course northerly M'iih tolerable certainty, by a eomjMtss- 
bcariiijy previously taken on board, and by occasionally obtainiin; an indis¬ 
tinct glim[>sc of the land ihronijh th(‘ fo^. llaviin^ rowed four miles Me came 
to a hig-h point, round M'hich we mnicd rather to the westward, and then 
landed a little beyond it. The fog; becoming somewhat less thick, Mr. Slierer 
and myself ascendt!!',! the hill in hopes of ohutiniiig a c iew of the surroiindiiig 
shores, in order to form a better judgment of the route we should pursue on 
tlio following morning. Thougli the weather still continued very unfavourable 
for this pur|K)se, we could at timi’s see fur enough around us to determine me 
to follow up the small inlet, whieh, as we now found, wc liati lately entered 
in the boat. It was licrt? one mile across, and seemed to lead first to the 
N N. W., and afterwards more to tin* westward. Contracted as our view was, 
in consequence of the fog, it was still suflicieiitly extensive to embrace a 
number of detached shticts of w^ater which, being inagoificd by liie fog, 
served to perplex us ivjt a little in conjecturing whether they might be lakes 
or arms of the sea. Most of them aftenvards proved to be the former, mid 
some of them were 6f considerable size. Having taken all the compass- 
bearings tliat the weather would permit we dcacouded to the beach, where 
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we found that Mr. Ross had hauled the boats up and pitched the tents for 
the night. A number of deer Were seen but they were very wild; a hare 
or two however and some ptarmigan were procured for our suppers. It wa.s 
high water by the shore at thirty minutes past six P.M., but no stream of 
tid<* was perceptible. 

The tents were struck at thirty minutes* past three A.M., on the 7th, and Frid. 7. 
our course directed up the inlet, the weatlicr being calm and tolerably clear. 

At three miles and a quarter we passed on our starboard hand a point of 
land wliicli*, from the bright colour of the rocks, composed chiefly of feldspar, 
obtained the nftme of Red Point. 

At a quarter past four, when we kn<‘W the flood-tide must be running, the 
current was found to set half a knot to tin* northward, and at seven it was 
going rather more slowly in the same direction. As far as indications went, 
this seemed but little encouragement; but as our business was to explore and 
not to speculate, we continued our progress. After passing Red Point w'C 
arrived .at a wider part of tfie inlet, near winch is an islet of this remark¬ 
able form. 



exactly resemUing, at a little distance, the roof of a house just shewing itself 
above the water, sopie large stones s(‘t upright on die top, (probably by the 
Esquimaux,) ap|>caring like so many chimneys. It consis*ts entirely of small 
stones and sand intennixed, and has more the appearance of having been 
placed there !»y art than by nature. Just beyond this islet, and after rounding 
a low sandy {mint on the left, the inlet turns much more to the w'cstward and 
becomes narrower, with frequent shoals occupying in some places the greater 
part of the channel. Mr. Ross and I ascended the nearest hill, and saw the 
inlet atiU extending to the N.W., though it became narrower than before and 
a]>parently much more shotd. The rein-deer were here very numerous on the 
higher parts of the land; we saw above forty in a walk of two or three 
miles, and our people met with several more. The vegetation was abundant, 
consisting chiefly of short thick grass, moss, the andromeda tetragona and ledum 
jtaltMtre, a sweet smelling [dant which here grew very luxuriantly. Much 
of the ground was wet and swampy, smaU lakes occurring in almost every 
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hctiow,««ytid nuaercnis atrewns of \vater niniiiiig from the hiUs... There waa 
/ ne- SBow upon the land, nor the sraalleat vestige of ice on any part cif the 
sea that we overlooked. The rocks, like all that we had lately met witlu 
coiiskited chiefly of gneiss, travcnunl by some veins of white (juartz and 
red feldspar from three to twelve inches thick. 

The water wa.s falling by the .shore during our .stay at this )dacc, and at nine 
A.M. we found the stream sotting sU)\vly to the southward, confirming our 
fonner observations as to the direction of the flood-tide. At lialf-|>ast ten 
we had arrived at the head <if the inlet, having rowed thirteen miles from 
the entrance. This arm of the sea is three hundred yanls wSde at the top, 
having three rivulets running into it over a rough stony heach. The land 
on each side is from six to eight hundred feet high ; aiul at the distance «if a 
mile below the hea<l of the inlet there is. on the eastern .shore, a remarkable 
pcr|»endicnlar bluff overlooking the sea. eoinjaised of red icids|Hir overgrown 
in some imrt< with lierlatge oi varioii-. tints, whieh give to it a striking and 
picturosijiic ji/>/>ear.uice. 7’/i<* stutiuhn^s art' fiore irr<*gidar. varying ffoiii <iiie 
fathom to twelve, lint the eiL-ifern .'iiile. as the hold ehuraeter of its dion* indi¬ 
cates, i'. much the deepest. After rowing <lown a (|narter of a mile, we took 
up a bottle of the sou-water which wa'< fresh enough to <lrink, being in fact, as 
Mr. Fisher afterwards found by experiment, of nearly the .same specific gra¬ 
vity as spritig-water. M c saw a great many ih'er on the hills and soiiu* tiocks 
of ducks in the water: the lafttu’ being mostly too young Ui fly were so 
quick ill iliviug that it wits n<it t*asy' ifi kill them ; but .Mr. Rosa shot a sjieci- 
moii or two, which proved to Im* tlu* \ouug and the females of the long¬ 
tailed duck (anas ghiriaiis.) 

This part of our examination being coneluded. we landeii (on our roturn) 
at Red Point, in the hope of olitaining observations for the longitude, hut 
the siiri remained obscured throughout the ilay. On this ptiint were the 
remains of several Hsqiiimaux huhitutions, two of which wen* larger tltUin 
u.sual, and differing in form from any we liad befon* noticed. They wt^rc 
oval, about fifteen feet in length, and <*ach had three separate bed-filttecs 
parted oft with stones, and comjKised of the antlromeda Uiragontr. There were 
also ill each a similar number of fire-places, .so that it had' ap{iarcntiy Ihjcii 
occupied by three <lis;»inct families. 

Opimsitc to Red Point was a small opening, which we next proposed 
to examine. We had not, however, advanced a mile within the entrance 
when the boats grounded, the water bcoeming more and more shoal within. 
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We thei*c)fore landed to obtain the bittot view we could, and observed the 
water to‘*extcnd about a mile beyond us, and then to turn to the souths 
ward, in which direction the land obstructed our further view. As it was 
plain that no passas^e conld here be found for the snips, which alone it was 
my present object to discover, I did not choose to wait for the flowing of the 
tide to enable us further to explore this place, but determined to prosecute 
our examination of the other parts of the coast without delay. Lieutenant 
Hoppner aiiliscquently determined the insularity of the land on the south side 
of this opening by rowing through the p.issage at high water. There were 
here a great number of stones placed in an upright position in every conspi- 
ctious spot, many of them looking like men at a distance. These marks arc 
generfidly placed without regard to regularity, lutt there were here several 
lines of them about (ifty yards in length, the stones being four or live yards 
apart, and each having a smaller fine jdaeerl on its top. Having rowed out of 
the inlet, we landed at six P.^I. in a little hay just outside* of the hast night’s 
sleeping-plaee, pitching the* tents e>n a fine shingly heaeh, whie*h was the kind 
e»f greuind we usually leeokejel e>ut for towarels the eoiiehisiein of the* elay, as 
atlbrding the se>ftesl heel, consistently with dryiiesv, that nature snpplie*s i)i this 
country. Of such a convenience* the men were ne>t se)rry te> avail themselves, 
having rowed aheive thirty miles since the me>rning. Some e»ld Esejiilmaux 
hahitntions were here reimpletely grown over with long rich grass, a niunher of 
Imne's we*re* seattereel aheeuf n<*ar them, aiul 11’euiiiel a piece of asbestos and part 
of a pe>1 of /ee/JM oUurit. Near euu* of the circles e)f st«>nes were also two walls 
for resting a eane)C upon. 

The boats were launched at dayhghl on the 8th, andVe .soon came to a 
much more promising opening on the same shore, about a mih* wide at the 
entrance and leading tlireetly to the westwanl. .\ft,er rowing four miles in that 
direction;w'o arrived at the mouth of a hay from three to five miles wide, out of 
which tliere did not apj)ear the least eiiance of discovering an outlet. As 
nothing however but rowing roiuid the bay wotild satisfactorily determine this, 
we were [)roceeding to do so, when we observed, in the northern coriu'r, some¬ 
thing like a low point overlapping the high land at the back. T(»wartls this 
• spot we steerctl, a» the readiest way of completing the circuit of the bay, and 
half a mile short of it landetl to breakfast. 

In the mean time 1 sent Mr. Hoss to one hill, and ascended another myself, 
expecting to save the time and trouble of rowing into'lhe nook. I was not 
a little astonished to find from my own and Mr. Ross’s ol»servati<>ns, tliat 
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there was on the oflier side of the point a broatl and apparently' merijE^ble 
channel, through which the tide was setting to the northward, at the rate of 
three or four mil<*s an hour. I am thus minute in the disroreryof this dian- 
nel, which afterwanls proinisetl to be of no small importance, to shew how 
nearly such a place may be approached without the slightest suspicion being 
entertained of its existence, and the consequent necessity of doic examina* 
tioii, wherever a passage* is to be sought for. An inspection of the diart, 
togelher with the narrative of our proceedings for the four or five following 
days, will afford a striking and perhaps a useful lesson in this resjiCct. 

On proceeeling in the boats, we fnitnd a part of the channel occupied by a 
small rocky islet nearest to the eastern shore, having a be<I of sunken rocks 
about it, over which the tide was setting with great rapidity and witfi a loud 
noise like that of a mill-stream. The ]mssage to the westward of the islet 
is half a mile Avide, and we eouhl fiiul no bottom in it with tAVclvc fathoms of 
line ; on the other shle the Avater is A*ery slioah scareely afforrling a passage 
for boats at low tide.. Beyontl this channel, Avhich avc distingui^ed by the 
name of the Rapids, the inlet again Avideus out -<*onsidcrably, turning to the 
westAA'ard and afterwards to the northward, a circumstance which could not 
fail to excite in us the most lively hopes and expectations. At noon we 
had reached a place AA'hcre it branched off in so many different directions, 
that our present stock of provisicnis appeared insiifRcient tt> enable us to 
accomplish its complete examination. 1 therefore determined to send Mr. 
Sherer back to the ships for a fresh supply, as soon as the tide should turn 
in his favour. That avc might lose lunic of the favourable tide now running, 
we dined in the boats, and being in the mean time carried onward a considerable 
distance, at half-past one we landed on an island, in order to make the neces¬ 
sary arrangements for desj^atehing Mr. Sherer, as well as to obtain a Ariewof 
the surrounding lands. The latter object was, however, defeated bytiard rain, 
which came on soon after, rendering the atmosj>lierc extremely thidk. The 
next island to the northward AA'as (diosen as our rendezvous, and a particular 
point of it agreed on as tlie sjiot at Avhicli, in jMussing, wc should leave in- 
afructioas for Mr, Sherer’s guidance in following us. He left us at half-|M»t 
two and the tide being strong in his favour, he succeeded in reaching the • 
Hecla the same night.* 

In the mean time, wc made sail for Rendezvous Island with aatrong breeze 
from the eastward, accompanied by torrents of rain ; and tiaving fetdied a litUe 
bay on its south-west side, pitched our tents on tfic beat^, on which were 
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several E^squunaux circles of stones. On ascending the liigher part of the 
island the land about us appeared to consist of islands in almost every di¬ 
rection. The main branch of the inlet ran nearly due north, and afterwards 
seemed to turn westward, which was enough to determine our course on the 
following morning. We saw here several hjires, ptarmigans and ducks, and 
one or two ravens. The island is composted of gneiss rock traversed in 
several places by rich veins of pale rose quartz, of which substance large 
lumps were here and there lying on the surface. I also noticed many round¬ 
ish masses of quartz in a granular and <lecoinposed state, easily falling to 
pieces on being handled. 

The tentii were struck at daylight on the Oth’; *aiid after leaving a note 
under a pile of stones at tluj appointed place, to a|){)rizc Mr. Shcrer in what 
direction we .should be found, we rowed lo llu‘ northward. The wind having 
however got round to that (piarter in the coui-se of the night, ami continuing 
to blow fre.sh, we did not reach the lirst point ol' land till nine A.M., by which 
time the people's clothes w'crr so thoroughly diu’nched by the sea tliat I de¬ 
termined to remain here till noon to dry them, and to obtain the requisite 
observations. The comfort (*f a dry atmosphere, bright sunshine, and a warm 
breakfast, under these circumstances and in this climate, cau i)erhaps .scarcely 
be imagined by those who have not eNperieneed it. 

The latitude of tJiis j»oint, whieli stands on a small island, is 57' 01", and 
its longitude, hy chronometers, 17 '. The tide was ehbiug by the .shore 

froDi nine A.M. till noon, wlieii we left the ))oint, and on trying the current 
soon after it was found to he setting K.S.E. half a mih an hour. Onr progre.ss 
JLOW became more antf more interesting us we advanced to the north-westward, 
there being every appearance of broken land in that direction. The inlet was 
here from two to four miles in breadth, and in most parts sufficiently deep for 
the passage of.slu{>s; so that n»)twithstanding the direetiou of the flood-tide 
whidi evidently dame from the southward, we eould not but entertain very 
sanguine hopes of here liiiding a ctnitiiiued passage to the westward. This 
hope received ailditional encouragement by onr perceiving something white 
upon the water alieacl, which we at first took to be a piece of ice. It is not 
easy to imagine the eager impatience with which w'e row'cd tow-ards this sup¬ 
posed indication of our approach to the sea on this side, nor our disap^mint- 
mcat on coming up to it in finding it only a rock of a ycllowisli-wltite colour, 
just peeping .above tbcf water’s edge. • 

Proceeding along the south-western shore, we left in several jdaccs fresh 
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^ 8 - 21 . tUrectioiis for Mr. Sherer, ami at three P.M. being doubtful of the best route 
to pursue, landed to obtain a lietter view. There was here an inlet near a 
mile wide within, but having an entrance not more than forty yards across 
and very shoal, out of which the water was rushing with great rapidity. Ima¬ 
gining this to be a river, Mr. Ro.ss and myself hastened to the bank to taste 
the winter, which proved so intolerably salt as to set aside any further conjec¬ 
tures of this nature. M'e found here as usual many deserted habitations of 
Esqiiimaux, and numberles.s u[>riglit stones, especially on the banks of the 
stream just mentioned. 

On the northern shore, directly opposite to us, was some of the highest 
land we had yet seen next the sea hereabouts; and as our present sta¬ 
tion did not atibrd a satisfactory view we rowed over to the other side, 
for the purpose of ascending the hills, by which means much time and 
laliour may often be saved in exploring places of this nature. This plan now 
also seemed the more eligible as, in case of the inlet still extending to the 
westward, it wouhl be nece.ssary to wait somewhere for Mr. Sherer to over¬ 
take us, so that both these objects might thus be advantageously combined. 
The night was cold, l)ut beautifully clear and serene, and while the last 
rays of the sun still tinged tin* western horizon, the moon appearing U{>oii 
the cloudless sky exactly oj>posite the thior of our tent, with her beams 
reflected from the unruflled surface of the water, created one of thosi' traiupiil 
scenes wdiere all nature seems hushed into repose, and of which, without 
knowing precisely why, the mind very lung retains the remembrance. 

Mon. 10. Early on the morning of the lOtli I ascended the hill, accompanied by two 
of the men, leaving Mr. Ross at the tents to obtain the usual observations. 
From the top of this hill, wdiich is not less than seven hundred feet altove the 
level of the sea, I had an extensive and commanding view of the lands around 
us, an<l found that we might still proceed to the westwanl, in which direction 
there seemed more than one opening iietw'cen islanrls. The water that ap- 
|)eared at the hack of the isthmus 4m which the tciit.s stood proved to be a 
shoal and narrow branch of the sea, of which wc could now trace the extent. 
Having obtained angles for every object in sight I returned to the tents about 
noon, and was soon gratitied by the arrival of Mr. Sherer, accompaiiietl 
by Mr. Bushnan, whose knowledge of Gore Bay was likely to prove of 
service, should this inlet, as now seemed not unlikely, be found to communi¬ 
cate with the land >n that neighbourhood. The latitude of the tents was 
66’ 59' 06and Uie longitudt*, by chronometers, 84’ 59' 35". It was low water 
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by the shore at eight P.M. on the 9th, and at twenty minutes past eight A.M. 1821. 
on the lOfh, the rise and fall being only six or seven feet. We saAv a number 
of deer, and killed a few ptarmigan during our stay at this jtlace ; the former 
were in general very wild, being probably at this season a good deal hunted 
by the Esquimaux. The surface of the land presented one uniform mass of 
grey gnei.ss, except in the valley.s ami smaller hollows, where the vegetation, 
as well as moisture, w'as almndant. 

Tlie boats being re-loaded immedial(‘ly after Mr. Sherer’s arrival we pro¬ 
ceeded to the westward. Having [lassed several islands on our left we kept 
elo.se along the northern shore, whieh here began to trend considerably to the 
southward of west. In running along the coast witli a fresli anti favourable 
breeze, we observed three per.*<ons standing on a hill and, as we continued 
our course, they followed us at btll spt -.(I ahmg tlie rocks. Having sailed 
intt> a small sheltcscd bay 1 went up, acconq>anie<l by Mr. Ilushnan, to meet 
them on the hills above us. In sailing along ihc shore we had heard them 
eall out loudly to us, ami obsdrvetl them frequently lift something which they 
held in their hands ; but on coming ii]) to them they remained so jterfeetly 
mute atul motionless that, accusttnned as we had lu'cn to the noisy imjwrtuni- 
lies of their more sophisticated brethren, we could scarcely believe them to 
be Esquimaux. There was besides a degree of lankness in the faces of the 
two men, the very reverse of the plump round oily cheeks of those we hatl 
before seen. Their countenances at the time impre.ss( d me with the idea of 
Indian rather than of Esquimaux features; but this variety ot physiognomy we 
afterwunls found not to be unconnnoii among tlu-.e people. The men 
a])peared about forty ami twenty-two years of age, ami weve uccompanied by 
a good-looking and good-humoured boy <»f nine or ten. They each held in 
their hand a seal-skin aise or quiver, eontaining a how and three or four arrows, 
with a set of which they willingly parted, on being present.e<l with a knife in 
exchange. The first looks with Avhit'h they received us betrayed a mixture of 
Ktupiiiity and apprehension, but both wore olf in a few minutes, on our making 
them understand that we wished to go tt» their habitations. With this retjuest 
tliey complied without hesitation, trippingalong before us for above two miles 
over very rough ground, and crossing one or two considerable streams running 
from a lake into the sea. This they performed with so.much quickness that 
we could wdth ditticulty keep up with them, though they good-naturedly 
stopped now and theif till we overtook them. VVo were «iel on our way by 
two women, from twenty to twenty-five years of age, having each a child at 
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her h»dc; they too accompaaied us to their tent, which was sihiated. on a 
high part of tlie coast oiceriooking die sea. It consisted of a rode circular 
wall of loose stones, from six to eight feet in diameter and tJirce in height, in 
the centre of which stood an npright pole inado of several fMcoes of fir-wood 
lashed together liy tliongs. and. sending as a suj^rt to die deer-alans thirt. 
formed the top covering. Soon after our lurii^ we were Joined by a good- 
looking modest girl of about eight, and a boy five years old. t)f these nine 
persons, which were dl we now' saw, only the elder man «wl two ol the 
children belonged to this tent, the liubitutions of the others being u little 
more inland. The faces of die women wore round, plump.* tattoed, and in 
short completely Esquimaux. During the cursury examination of these people's 
dresses which we had now an up|K)rtunity of making, 1 observexl notliiiig 
beyond the jx'CuUarities which lia\e been repeatedly descril»c*d. excu'pl that 
the tails of the women’s jackets were of unusual length 4Ls well as br<*addi. 
TJk* kayak or canoe belonging to this (‘stahlishmenf was eaitd’ulfy laid »*ii 


die rocks tlo.se to the sea-side, witli tlie |i!ui(tle anti the man's mitttms in 


reatiiiiess be.side it. The timbers were entirely of wood, aiitl covered as 


usual with seal-skin. 


Its length was nineteen feet seven inches, anti its 


extreme breadth two feet; 


it was rai'.ed a little at each cntl, and tin* rim t»r 


gunwale of the circular hole in the middle was higli, anti made i»f whuli*- 
bone. A handsome seul-skiii was smoothly laid within a« a seal, ami the 
whole was sewn ami [mt together with great neatiiexs. The {Nitldle was 
double, made of lir, and the emi-. of the blades tipped widi bone, to pre¬ 
vent splitting. 

The lire-place iv the lent consisted of tliree rough stouoa fareles.sly placed 
till end against one side, and they luitl several |K>Uj of Japin oUana. for culi¬ 
nary pur(X)ses. Thc>e pcoj»k* tieemed to us altogether more cleanly (liun 
any Estjuimaux we had before seen, both in their pei*sons and in the interior 
of their tent, in neither of»^\hich could wc discover much of that rancid and 
pungent smell, which is in general so oifensive to Europc^ans. One instance 
of tlieir ch'auliness which now occurred, tlcservcs ptuiiaps to be noticed, 
liotli iK^caiistj this is Justly considered rather a rare quality among Esquimaux, 
as well as to shew' in what way they <lu somctiine.s exercise it. When leaving 
the lent, to return to our Ismts, 1 desired one of tlic semnen to lie the artieles 
we had purcliased into a single bundle, for the convenience of carrying 
them ; hut the eldtv of the two male Esquimaux, who-watched the man thus 
employed, would not jiermit it to be done without excluding a pot, which, as 
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he explahied hy wiping ihe lam)>black oS with^ne of hi» fingers, would seif 
a clean seid-^km jacket diat formed part of the bundle. 

Among the few domestic utensils we saw in the tent was the woman’s 
knife of the ChreenlBndeTg described 1^ Crantz, and resembling, in its semi- 
cirenlucnhapo, thait used by shoe-makers in England. The most interesting 
article, however, was a kind of bowl exactly similar to that obtained by 
Captidn Lyon from the natives of Hinlson’s Strait, being hollowed out of the 
root of the musk-ox’s horn. As soon as I to<>k the cup in my hand, the 
boy who was our first companion, and had since been our constant attendant, 
pronounced 1he*word oomingmuk, thus atforfling an iKlditionai confirmation to 
that ^tiuued on tlic former voyage. tl'c musk-ox being the animal <lc- 
scribed by the natives of the west eoastf>f lireeuland, as having occasionally, 
tliough rarely, been seen in that country. 

As soon as the Es(|nimaux became a little more familiar with us. they re¬ 
peatedly asked for (iron), in answer lo wliieli we gave them to under¬ 

stand that they must accfunpatiy us to our Ixiafs, if they >vislu*d to obtain any 
of this precious article. Accordingly, the whole group set off with us on our 
return, the males keeping up with us. and the women a short tlistaiiee behind. 
The whole of the cliihlren carried huudlt's of the branches of ground willow', 
which we had just befon^ seen them bring in for their own use, and which 
they set*me<l lo consider an article of barter that might be acceptaJde to us. 
As we returned, I noticed a fjuaiitity of the ledioi' pahtstre, and having 
jiiiieked some of it, gave it lo the hoy to earry ; after Avhieh. though he very 
much disliked it.s smell, he gathcrcil every nmt of it that \vc came to, and 
deposited it at our tents. This lad was uncommonly quick and clever in 
conqireheiiding our mt'aiiing, and seemed to possess a tlegret* of good- 
humour an«l docility, which, on our short actpuiintance, made him a great 
favourite umong us. 

We had hitherto been much pletused with our new acquaintance, who w’cre 
certainly a good-humoured ileceutsort of people. We therefore loaded them 
■W'ith presents, and entleavoiired to amuse them by shewing them the manner 
of rowing onr boats, which were hauhul iq> on the beach. W hile the men 
and ehtkireii w ere occupied in observing this, the women w’ere no less basily 
cmjdoyed, near the tents, in pilfering and conveying ipto their boots, some 
of our cups, sjmoiis, and other small articles, such as they could conveniently 
secrete. This they ai^umplished with so much dexterity, that no su.spicioii 
would have been excited of their dishonesty, had not Mr. Sherer fortunately 
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mkaied a cup which was required for supper. A general seardi beings iiwti-^ 
tqted in consoquenoe, and the cargo of the womea’«! boots brought haek to 
our tents, 1 directed all our presents to lie likewise taken’ from the two 
offenders; and, dismissing the whole party with great afipoaiuicc't^ indig¬ 
nation, thus put an end for tliQ present to oiir coinmuttioatkni' with these 
people. • " 

Tues 11. We moTod before broad daylight on the llUi, and, after two hours'pro¬ 
gress, began to perceive every appearance of our having onec more got into 
a close bay, round the shores of M hieh we now proceeded to row. *A deer was 
here chased into the water, but being on the side of the island opposite to 
our boats, escaped our pursuit. These animals seem to consider tfie aea as 
a great security to them, and they swim tiisf aii<l to a considerable distance. 


The nearest island, for which the deer struck out this morning, with a strong 
breeze and a breaking sea not altogether in his favour, aliove two miles 
distant. 


We landed just before noon, in tin* hope of'obtaining the meridian altitude, 
but the sun being obscured we continued our circuit of the bay, and at two 
P.M. put on shore near the mouth of a small creek. The wind had now 
increased to a still gale tront tin* (nistwartl, which being right down the creek, 
wc were above two hours in reaching the head of it, though it is not more than 
three miles in length. Its breadth varies from one and a half to half a mile, 
and tlie shores on both sides are high. One nnle from the eiitraneo is an 
island nearest to tlu* sf>uth shore, from which a hcnl of seven fine deer swam 
tr> the main land on onr approach, and in eonsc'qiu'nee of the wind and .sea 
obstructing ns t;nu[(*(l, l.'clore >ve eouUI got up with them. Wc now eom- 
menced our return aU)ng the siarhoavd shore, having no longer any hope of 
finding an outlet to tlu* westward in this direction. To the bay that (Ims 
terminated (he inlet, which hud till now excited such encouraging hoj>c.s, 
I gave the name ot Uoss Rw, in comjdiment to the .gentleman who luid 
accompanied nto dtiritig the whole c»f this e.vamiiiation. Wc landed at 
sunset at flic mouth ol another creek, which was re.scrved for examination 
on the following morning; anti were iml sorry to pitch our tents on a line 
shingly beach, after a cold and ■wet day’s w’ork. We here saw a.i’ iisiial 
several deer, but nothing except a marmot and acovy of nine ptarmigan were 
killed in the course of the day. 

Wed. 12. After an hour’s rowing on the morning of the I2th,’ wc found the creek 
terminate at the distance of two miles and a half in a south-east direction 
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from its mttmee, being from a mile to a mile and a quarter in l>readth, with 
good dcpdi of watef, and having sevcml small islands near its mouth. Pro> 
cecditt^ mthoubdday on our return, we landed >at nine o’clock at the sup- 
pos€»d river discovered on the 9th, where it was low water by the shore at diirty 
minute# past nine A.M. The wind was mqderate from the eastwaiB, with 
small drizzling rain. At two P.M. we oncc-more landed on Rendezvous Island, 
as well for the purpose of picking up some provisions which I had directed 
Mr. Sliercr to leave here in case of accidents, as to ascertain from the hill what 
parts of the inlet in this neighbourhood yet remained to be examined. The 
weather being uow more clear than when we had last reached this central point 
of tho inlet, we found fliat an opening to die eastward and two to the westward 
still prc.scnted themselves. I, therefore, chose the m(».st northerly of the latter 
for our next examination, and that tliis iriglit be pursued with confidence to 
the requisite extent, 1 once more tlcspuiched Mr. Slicrcr back for a fresh 
.su]>j>ly of provisions, and having, from the liill, fixed on a remarkable islet 
for his first rendezvous, directed him to fiillow I's as before. 

These arrangements Iteing conqiloted and Mr. Slieref despatched, we left 
the i.slatid and rowe<l over to the creek which I named, after that gentleman, 
SiiKRiin’s CuEEK. W’e found this arm of the sea to have more than one en* 
trance, tlicrc being some islands on the northern side; but tlie passage to the 
.southward of tliem is much the broadest. Having reached the lirst appointed 
rendezvous, we found it to be a small insulated rock of gneiss fliiekly stud¬ 
ded with garnets. We here fixed a pike witlt the necessary directions to 
Mr, fciheror, ami then put on short* for the night in a small snug cove, M here 
we found the usual tfaces of Esquimaux visitors. , 

The W'cathcr was calm with rain during the night; and a thick fi>g on the 
mt)rning of the 13th, prevented our moving till thirty minutes p;ist six, when Tina. 13. 
we proceeded up the creek, ami in less than two hours had reached the head 
of if. Near this R[K>t we raised a eonspicuoiis j>ile of .stones, >vitli a tnemoran- 
duni deposited under it for Mr. Shercr; and then crossed over to the south 
shore, which it was now our object to trace closely along till we came to the 
second of Uie westerly openings before noticed. StM)n after noon we arrived 
at a low point, off w'hicli wc perceived a very strong rippling of tide setting 
from the southward between the main land and an island lying i<. As 
we approached this point, where the passage is not more than ono-tlur<l ol a 
mile across, aiiotlier appeared a little beyond it, rounds which the tide was 
running wdlli stiU greater rapidity ; it now beca|iic doubtful w'hether wo eouhl 
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proceed much further. After lianging on for ten minuiew, tlic utmost exertion 
of die men at the oars enabled us to pass the first point; but tlie attempt 
to pass die second must not only have been useless but dangerous, the tide 
running full six knots over some shoal ground, witli au overfall like diat 
under 11‘idges, msJting the level <>f the water about .eighteen inches higher on 
one side of the jwint than on the other. We lamled therefore at a smooth 


place under a slieltered part of tlie rocks, till the tide ahuuhl enable u.s to 
proceed ; and we were not a little plea-xetl to find, by walking across the point, 
dial, the direction of this i*a[)id lloo<l-tidt* was troiu the south-west^ and to all 
appearance proceeded out id th<* opt'iiing we were next aliput to explore. 
U'hile employed h< rc in <lryiii^f onr «loihes and tents, we fortunately «>bser\eil 
two boats rowing up the inlet, and w« re soon joined by Messrs, ileiidersoii 
and Slierer in a boat IVom eaeli ship, bringing a fresh supply of jirovisions and 
fuel. I now learned frtnu Captain Lyon that, tis the ice had come in near 
die ships, he proposed as soon as practicaide l(» move them higher up, aiul, if 
jMissibh', nearer the entrance of the inlet in the examination of which wc were 
at present engaged. • 

As I now entertained the most sanguine hopes of at length finding a pas¬ 
sage to the westward, wilhoni the nt'cessity of going round all the land we 
had seen in an opposite direction, 1 could not but consider die present 
supply a most opportune one. We theridon* loaded die boats as deeply as 
was consistent with safety, eoncealing the remainiler under a heap of stones, 
as a resource on our return; ami (fi'sjiafched Mr. Henderson back with one 
of die boats, togi'lhcr with .such articles as were no longer likely to prove 
useful to us. 

I 

Tlie latitudi* of this point is Gt)" ,-,1'Oti', and its longitudt', by chronometers, 
s r 43' ill". The rock s m*ur tlie sea presented one continued and bare surface 
of granite and gneiss ; but a little way inland there was no want of vegetation, 
ami several hares were killed. The tide, for which we impatiently waited, gra¬ 
dually slackened hetw (*en three ami four P.M., at which time it was high water 
by the shore, ami the stream of ebb immediately began running to the south¬ 
ward. Til addition to the sanguine Iiojk-.s we entertained of now making 
some useful discovery, we were al.so congratulating ourselves on the advan¬ 
tage we sliould flerive from the strong and favourable ebb-tide just alxiut to 
make, and which wc trusted would enable ns to end all our doubts and a{)- 
prchen.sious before the close of this day. Our disajijMiiutmeiit may therefore 
in some measure he conceived, on finding that the rapid fiood-tide, on which 
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our expectations had been built, did not come from this opening as appear. 1821. 

• anecs had led us to suppose, but from the eastward, jiassing to the southward 
of the island, and theu receiving a check from some shoals and islets, which 
caused it to sweep round almost at a right angle, assuming the appearance of 
a south-western tide by M'hich we had lately been deceived. This was made 
apparent by our now meeting the cbfj setting against us at the rate of a mile 
an hour, which unfavourable indication was shortly after confirmed by our 
reaching the head of this little braiwh of (he sea, which is six miles in length 
and three-quarters of a mile in i(s general breadth, and was named by Mr. 

Ross’s desire Oi;uu«TFr Cheek. \W landed just before sunset, and knowing 
that M'C could not repass the point belov a^ long as the ebb was rnnning, I 
sent -Messrs. Ross and Ihisbnaii to a high hill in the iieighbonrliood, with the 
Jiopc’ of tlnn'r obtaining a good view to (!•' south-westward before dark ; but 
it being alr<‘ady dusk before they reached the summit, and tin* ])rospcct 
being .somewhat obsirneted bj interv(‘ning land, no information that then 
seemed of much importance' was thus gained Ntmr the entrance to this 
cre<‘k, on the north shore, is a hill of a remarkable shaj>e, seen at a eonsidor- 
able (li.sfance to the ea-twanl. 

W<‘ left the beach at five A.]\I. on tin* 1 Ith, and arrived at the ]K>int at half- Fiid. 14. 
past six, when we found the stream of ebb setting ."O strongly against ns as to 
render it im])racticable to stem it with the oars ainl sails. Finding therefore 
after breakfast that much time must be lost if we waited for low water, w(‘ 
attempted the expcrlient of” trueking’ the boats round tin* j)oint whieh, after 
one or two narrow escapes on account oi* the breaking sea oeeasioued by the 
tide, was safely (‘fleeted in half an hour; and at nine o’clock, having re-louded 
the boats, w(* once more embarked on the »)pposite side ol tin' point. 

There now remained to be e.vaminetl only a small poiiiini ol the oj)posite 
or eastern shore,’whieh from Rendezvous l>laud had apj)eare(I to present an 
opening. The direction of this coast was indeed diametrically opposite to 
that in which it was our ohjoet to find a passage for the ships; but as it was 
impossible U* judge what turuiugs the land might (here take, I determined 
to persevere in the plan I had from the first pursued, of leaving no part of the 
coast witliout actual and close examination. Rowing therefore across the 
tide, and passing the point which seem('d to form one,side of the mouth ()l 
the opening we were iio>v to examiuc, the direeliou of the laud led us to 
the E.S.E. A little before noun, after passing some low .sandy islands which 
occupy the greater ]>art of the entrance, we landed to obtaiu the meridian 
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altitude, which gave tlic latitude 66° 50' 40". While thus employed a line 
* doe and her fawn took the water near us, and would have been easily over¬ 
taken had not our people been straggling about with their guns, so that only 
half a boat’s crew could be made up to go in pursuit of them. Judging by 
the velocity of the boat through the water, 1 should think these animals swtun 
across the creek at the rate of between two and three miles an hour, the dis¬ 
tance being one-third ol a mile. The d«>e could evidently have gone faster 
if alone, but .she kept .so close to her ycning one, that our people ]K)sitively 
declared the latter sometimc.s rested on her bark, or, as they expressed it, was 
“ taken in tow by her.” The doe, having landed IVrst, turned rountl to face 
us, trembling violently, but remaining on tlie spot till the fawm joined her, 
w'hen they tn)tted oil* together and thus escaped. 

The tide was running to the w'estwartl during the time that tin* water was 
tailing by the shore this day ; at noon it was iiowing and the .stream s(’tting 
up in our favour at the rate of half a knot. In less than half an hour after 
leaving the shore, we saw clearly to the head of this creek, of which the 
brearUh had now’ become narrowed t<» three or four hundred yards. We found, 
however, a goo»l depth of water after passing the islands at the entrance, 
on neither sulc of which did we carry above fifteen feet through the eliuunel. 
I named this place, which w’as the last we had now to explore, after my friend 
Mu. Geouge Nor.ma.v, jun. of Bath. 

To save time on our return we rowed tow’ards an isthmus on tlic west shore, 
which we had observed in the morning, and over which we now pro|H)se<l 
hauling the boats. On reaching the s|H>t, howeveu’, W'e found that even this 
labour might be spared, as the water, being at this time higher, afibnh’d a 
shoal and narrow jiassuge, w’hich must be cjuite dry at low tide. The stream 
of flood w'as here setting north-east at the rate of two miles per hour. We 
next rowe<l into a small bay about a mile tleep, and after remaining on shore 
there for three quarters of an hour, till it was high water, set out at twenty 
minutes past four P.M. on our return to the ships. The stremu began to set 
down in an hour after ; and being thus assisterl by a rapid and favourable tide, 
we fortunately just before dark discovered the ileclaat anchor near the mouth 
of the inlet, and arrived on board at thirty minutes past six P.M. 

I learned from Cajitain Lyon that the Hecla hatl just anchored at her pre¬ 
sent station, the Fury still remaining at the former place, into which the ice 
had lately come so thick as to require the assistance of all hands from both 
ships to warp and tow the Hecla out. Proceeding with a fresh boat’s crew 
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towards the Fury, vrhich we found close beset by thick and .heavy ice, we 
succeeded after much difficulty in hauling the boat through it, and arrived 
on board at 10 P.M. 

The next object to which my attention was directed was the connecting 
of the coast last examined, with that of Gore Ray—an object that might 
perhaps have been effected during my’ absence; but 1 did not consider 
it prudent, in the insecure situation in which 1 had been obliged to leave the 
ships, t<) take more than one boat’s crew from each, which number out of 
our small ciomplemcnts of >vorkiiig men bore a large proportion to the whole 
t»trcngth that might be required on any emergency. The absence <»f two 
boats from either ship, indeed, .scarcely left hands enough to piircliase the 
anchor, much less to handle them with the alacrity necessary among ice, and 
in a confined and rocky navigation. It remained therefore to complete this 
exaniruation in the boats, as soon as the Fury could be extricated from the 
ice by which she was at present beset. 

This ice consisted ol healy and large tloe-pleces, ,which pre.ssed with 
consitlerable force upon the cablt*; but the strain lieing steady, the ground 
good, and little or no stream of tide running, the anchor did not come 
home. It may here be of .service to remark that, in smooth water and in 
situations where Hurt is no percvplihle sircenn of tide, a shiji’s safety is not so 
much endangori'd by the approach of a large body of loose ic(‘ as might be 
supposed. The smaller pieces are pushed astern by poles, the larger masses, 
not coming with any violence, rest across the cable or bows without doing 
any damage, and the space between the .ship and tin land is generally soon 
iilled up with ice, so as to preclude the )>ossibility of htr being driven on 
shore, even should the anchor afterwards come home. 

As soon as the tide would .serve in the oiling, on the morning of the loth Sat. lo, 
we w'cighed, and by means of vvarping and towing, in which we were as¬ 
sisted by Captain Lytin’s boats, siicceetled in joining the Hccla at her an¬ 
chorage at three P.lVl. About the same time Lieutenant lloppner arrived, 
having re-cxainine<l that arm of the sea which I had at first explored; being 
the only one near, Ca{>tain Lyon had in pursuance of my directions instructed 
him to trace it, not knowing that i had already done so. From Lieutenant 
lloppncr’s report anti observations how'cver much useful information was tle- 
rived in laying down the coast. Among other things the extent and commu¬ 
nication of the opening 1 had entered but could not jmssVui the 7th, had now 

o 
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been determiped by rowing through at high water, and returning to the 
ships by that route. To this arm of the sea I gave the name of Hoppnbr’s 
Inlet ; and the more extensive one which I had lately returned from ex¬ 
ploring, was distinguished by the name of my brother-officer. Captain 
George Francis Lyon. 

While a boat from each ship was preparing for our next excursion, 1 com¬ 
municated to Captain Lyon my wishes respecting the movement of the ships, 
directing him to follow me down the south-western land as soon as it might 
be practicable, that no time might be lost in prosecuting the voyage either in 
the direction I was now' almut to [mrsuc, should 1 there discover an outlet to 
the w'estward, or failing to do so, to tiu* eastward of the land now in sight, 
which in that case would prove to be a part of the continent. With a view 
also to save time on my return, I requested Captain Lyon to endeavour to 
ascertain wdicther a portion of land to the sojith-eastward of the inlet, on 
which if wmsoiir lot jiftorw-jirde tj> winter, insular or connected with the 
main land. These ipid other necessary arrangements being shortly made, I 
left the ships at thirty minutes after four, P.M,, accompanied by Messrs. 
Ross, Shercr, and Mac Laren, the two latter gentlemen in the Uccla's boat, 
the whole party being victualled for nine days. 

Previously however to my commencing the account of our next boat-ex¬ 
cursion, I gladly avail myself of some extracts from Captain Lyon’s Journal 
during the time of my late absence, to complete tlic narrative of proceed¬ 
ings up to this period. 


“ The ships having been principally stationary during the time of Captain 
Parry’s absence, the remarks which I am enabled to offer must be chiefly 
confined to such observations on this part <»f llu* coast as I had then an 
opportunity of making. I must first, however, briefly notice the proceedings 
of the sliips during that interval. 

“ Previous to Cajitain Parry’s leaving ns. he had expressed to me hia 
W'i‘^h that the ships should, as soon as convenient, be removed to some 
more commodious anchorage than that in w'hich we lay, provided I suc¬ 
ceeded in finding one on the eastern shores of the inlet. 1 therefore 
occupied tw'o days in examining the coa.st to the north-eastward, but did 
not succeed in findfng any sjiot so w'cll sheltered as'the one in which we 
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were. I therefore decided on not moving the Khips unless circumstances 
should render it necessary. 

“ On the 11th 1 was convinced that our present situation was by no 
means secure, by observing that the opening between the Fury’s anchorage 
and the high islands off it was quite filhul nq> with a large and heavy Hoc, 
which had been Imnight into the inlet b}* the recent southerly winds. Dur¬ 
ing the whole day other heavy masses of ice were forced on it from the 
same direction, and the entrance of the inlet ajipeared to be rapidly filling. 
The tides at this time were at their highest (fourteen feet), and 1 feared 
they would ultimately cause the disruption of our protecting floe, and thus^ 
allow the whole body of ice to set on the ships. On the I2th therefore 
1 sent to order the Fury to proceed to an open bay about three miles to the 
northward, through a phssage amongst some low islets lying ofl'our anchor¬ 
age, and which IukI been aln-udy i-.uua<lo<l l>y' onr boats. On learning that 
the Fury was .secured, we weight'd anti sto<id tlirougli the same channel, 
but the tide was then at its lowest ebb, and in ihe ceiitn* we clearly saw the 
bottom at the depth of four fathoms ; our lead at one cast fell on a sharp 
])oint('d rock which ha<l escaped tlie notice of tlu' sounding boats in eight 
feet water. We Ibrtunately met with no others, and anchored at sunset 
near the Fury. Mr. Sherer having returned from Caj>tain Parry, brought 
me an instruction, that any inlet or opening in the land near u.s, which 
the fog had obs<!ured at his departure, slumld be examined before his 
relnrii, if it could be <lon(' eonsistently with the safety of the .ship.s. 1 now 
therefore despalebetl Lieutenant Iloppncr, with directions to explore the 
tndy opening of that kind wbieb presented itself. • 

“ As the ice had accumulated eons'ulerably in the centre of the islet, 1 
employed myself successfully in seeking an ancliorage to the northw ard, and 
oil my return in the evening fonml the ships so closely beset as to render it 
very ditticult to reach them with the bout. Oti the 14tli 1 determined on 
moving, and with the assistance of the Fury’s peojile and boats succeeded 
in getting into open w'ater after four hours’ labour, although the distance we 
H'urped through the ice did not exceeti one mile. We then ran to the north¬ 
ward, and anchored about live miles frotn the Fury, ofi a sfiingle beach near 
the eutrancx^ of that branch of the inlet which Captain Parry was employed 
in examiiiiug. Owing to tin* length of time occupied in reiiioving the 
Hecla, we fouiitl it w’as too late to bring the Fury oufalso, and she there¬ 
fore remained hespt for the night. 
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mi, rJhk some of thewumioas J mode to the bilk whieh bound the inlet, 
^ I fmd ihem without exception to be composed of gemito and ffnom ', 
preseoting rugged, irregular outlines, and entirely void o/* vegetation on 
tbeir tops; yot even (lerc we founti evident proofs of tbe Esquimaux having 
made Uieir temporary residence,* as we fre(iuently observed piles of stones 
criucted by these CKtraordiiuiry (a'oplc, and also the circular little walls 
which form the lower part of their habitations. In situations nearer the 
sea these indications were so frequent that it became a matter of surprise 
if we did not liinl K<nne vestit'cs of their little settlements on. the lowTr 
]joint.s. One in ])articular which wc disc(»vcrc(l at a short distance from our 
first anchorage bore cvid('nt marks of its having been very recently occji- 
pied, and many were of opinion that the natives had quitted if on o«ir ap¬ 
proach. The circles amounted to eleven: on nmnjpol flieir lire-pUtecs tin? 
soot Mas quite recent, and <jiiioitifies ti,'* Jiones of s(>als. f<,,\cs, and other ani¬ 
mals were seaffered round ; some had small [lortionsof llesh still adhering to 
them. ^Vc M ere much aslonishe<l on linding at h'ast a <lozen j>uir of mitten.s 
and socks, some of M hicli Mere nearly neM-. A feM- of the huts had a little 
elevation at either end, and nt*at!y s|)read with small branches of what 
appeared to me a kiinl of birch, (althcnigli mc had seen none groMing,) tied 
tiigethcrin bunches, and from their arrangement to all appearance intended 
as the base of beds. We also found a curious kind of ucl, having large open 
mcslics of about tM(» inches diameter, and entirely c(miposcd of small and 
strong hoops or rings of M'halehone. lirmly lashed together Mitli thongs of 
the same material. This net M(udd appear t(» l)e of the .same kind us that 
dcscrihcd hy l)avi<. as found hy him amongst the natives of Greenlaiul. A 
few broken spear-heads and imjdements of ivory ^vere also picked uji, and 
I am of ojviuiou that the removal <d‘ the people must have been very 
hurried. 

“ From tin* remarkable form of tlie eoasf it is not surprising that tin; 
Esquimaux should make choice of it for their oeeasional settlemeiit-s, luid 
they have a most important inducemefit in linding such profusion of their 
necessary foo<l, fur the seals are lu?re in great numbers and appear ex¬ 
tremely Ivold aiul fearless, which must render them an easy prey to tJiesc 
expert fishermen. In a slnvrt excursion which some of 4>ur gentlemen nuule 
in the small b<»at, they mttc so fortunate as to obtain four in a short time; 
two were \ery large‘and fat and the others quite young. 

“ Th<‘ great quantities of seals M'hich m c constantly saw in this place are 
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doubtless attracted by the shrimps, moluscx, and other marine jwoductions, 
with which the sea abounds to an extraordinary degree. The gulls (larm 
g^laucm and the eider and other ducks, and the divers (volymbm 

troile and »epteniriofutli9,J which are also numerous, appear to derive a plenti¬ 
ful subsistence from the same means whicli • nature has so ampl)' provided. 
To this may perha])s be attributed the dccasional visits we received from 
whales, black and white, of which the latt(‘r were in far the greatest num¬ 
bers, but not so frequently seen near the shijw. Wliile at our hrst anchorage 
a large black whale came and lay so close to our gangway as to he within 
reach of a har|iooii, hut wliile the officer of tlie natch ran down to inform 
me of the circumstance the fish moved fn»m us. 

“ Our sportsmen met Avitli very tolcralih* siicc(‘ss in tlieir rambles and 
procured a plentiful siq^ly of hares and jjiannigan, but were not so fortu¬ 
nate as to kill above two di'cr. Several ermines and marmots were also 
taken, and three foxi's of a Idnisli colour evidentiv advanciiigto their n infery 
hue. In the hills of which I have spoktui as consit;ting of granite and gneiss 
wc found numerous lak<*s, some of wliich, althongli of no great extent, must 
from their situation have heen of eonsiilerahie (lepth. They appeared to 
be the resort of the young of the re<l-tbroated diver, some of which birds 


we killed, and it may tlnuiee Im' inferred that they (*ontain sufficient food 
for their suhsistenee. One of tlie officers caught a large sulinoii-trout in a 
piece of wafer a very eonsidi'rabb' height nj) the hilK In the vallevs tin* 
vegetation, although at this time on the decline, appeared to have been 
very rich, abouinlingjii grasses, and some other jihn-ts, but the sorrel bad 
all withered. Some gentlemen who visited the isles lyidg off Five-liawser 
Bay. found that iron-stone bore a considerable shan* in their lormation, and 
some pieces which thev brought on board emiftt*d a strong sulphureous 
smell oil being heated, and had in a slight degree the power of attracting 
iron. A few small rounded pieces of graphite were also j>roeurod from 
the same place ; tlieir appearanet* was like those ashes which are found 
in a blacksmith’s forge. .Mong most of the beaches we lound that the 
rocks were absolutely stinldeil with garnets of a clear and hrillianf C()lonr, 
but in a state of decomposition, which caused them to break easily on 
endcavourinff to detaeli fh(*m from the rocks in which they were cm- 
beddetl. Amongst the shingle we obtained several tine sjieeimens of ma- 


dre|K)rc, and also found a few fossil shells, 


of wliieli .4ome Avere of a deli- 
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catc and well-defined form, enclosed in limestone, generally of the fetid kind. 
In a small water-course I picked u]) some curious pieces of steatite, which 
appeared to have come from a iieiglib(»uring hill, tlirough the face of which 
to the northward I observed a broad vein of a green .sandstone running in 
an oblique direction. I obtain(*«l some extremely interesting specimens at 
tlii.spart. one of wJiicIi from n block of granulated quartz contained a quan¬ 
tity of thin lamina^ of graphite, of a very pure and brilliant colour, but which 
with the .slightest touch left a very <lark mark. 

“ Although the weather had in general been line during Cap'taiii Parry’s 
absence, yet we freijuently fimnd that during the night a thin sheet of icc 
was formed in the small bu} .sand other sheltered places.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


FURTHER EXAMIN.>TI0N IN' THE BOAT;> FOR THE Pi:ni‘OSi: OF CONNECTING THE SHORES 
OF Lyo\ i\Li:r with that of counit iv —uf.tainf.d nv the ice—reach gore 

RAY-CONTIM'ITV OF THE LAND l>ETERMINi;n—FRESH DETENTION BY THE ICE- 

BOATS CARRIED OVER LAND-RETl UN TO THE ■'llIl’S—FROIiUF.SS OIT OF THE INLET 

PREVENTED BY THE ICE-rilE FURY (.ROUNDS Ul>ON. A ROCK-ANCHOR IN SAI ETV 

VOM: -HEWY EASTERLY GALEs—PROCEED OUT OF THE INLET-ARRIVAL IN A RAY 

ON THF. SOL I'll SIDE OF W EMED rsi.AND-.IIM’S SECl lOUl IN B I NTER-{.?IARTi:RS. 


At llip tinu* of my (juitliii" ihu ships ilic ico avrs in sis^ht from tlic mast- 
head, slictchiiii; across the moiitli of the inlet, a few miles IxMow onr aiu 
diora/?e, while tlu' sen Avas only partially eovered Avilh loos(‘ masses near 1 
our last stutloii, and hiijher iiji Avas entirely free from it. I Avas in hopes, 
JiOAvevcr, of able to liiid oiir Avay alon^-sliore in tlie boats Avithout 

jncMirriiiif any jccroat loss ol* time ; and, at ail evi'iits, there AAas a satisfaction 
in knowing that, should tlie boats fail in doin^ so, •: Avould b(‘ in vain to 
attempt it in the .ships; so that, in evt'ry point of vicAv, oim* present plan was 
the only adA'aiitas^eous oin* that conld he adopted. 

We roAved before sunset betAveen six and se\'en miles aloinj the bi^h 
south-western land, passing avIuiI appeared a small harbour, Avith an island 
near the middle of the entrance, and landed on a sliingly heacli near a 
small bay or creek, extending three (punters of a mile to the W .N.W. and 
then terminating in a deep broad valley. There Avere here three or four 
acres of thick, close, and rather long grass, affording excellent feeding for 
the rein-deer and hares of Avhich several Avere seen. A great number of 
white whales were playing about near the beach. Wc left the shore at 
half-])ast four A.M. on the IGtli, and in an hour’s sailing Avith a fresh north- Sim, ItJ. 
west wind came to some loose ice, fliroiigli Avhich Ave* continued to make 
our way till eleven o'clock, when it became so close that a passage could 
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no longer be found in any direction. There was also so much young ice in 
every small interval between the loose masses, that tlie boats were much cui 
about the water-line in endeavouring to force thri»ugh it. We were now 
abreast of a remarkable bluff, culle<l, after the master of the Fury, Aixison’s 
Rll ff, and Ibrming the northern point of an oj»en bay, in n’liidi alone thiw 
was the smallest pool of <’lear water to be seen. Jii order, therefore, to 
avoid the risk of being altogetiier driven from the shore, I determined to 
attempt a jiassage into the bay, which was three quarters of a mile distant; 
and in this, after two hours’ labour, we at length sueceetled. ‘ The tents 
being pilelied ami die b<*aLs hauled up, a j>art of our haml.*r wer<‘ employed 
in repairing the ilamages oecasioiied by tin* young ice, while the rest were 
dc'-spatehed inland in search of game : in this pursuit they were not .sne- 
ei'ssful, only one liare being brougdit in bi’fore dark. Finding that the ice 
was likely to prove an obstacle of which we could not calculate the extent 
or couiiiiuance, we began at once to reduce our daily ex]>enditiire of provi¬ 
sions, in order to meet aii} coiitingeuc}. 

Mon. 17. Ascending llu* hill at daylight on the ITiii, wi? were much di.sap]minted in 
finding that, though the ice continued to drive a little to the S.K., it was 


even more compact tlian before, the loo^e masses through which we had 
sailed the preceding day being now closely set together. Our people were 
to-day rather more successful in pursuit of game, bringing in seven hares 
before sunset. These animal." were (juite white, ]>re.s{*nting so strong a con¬ 
trast with the colour of the ground on which no snow a" yet remained, as 
to render them very cons|)icuous at a <li"tance ; and w<' often killed them 
on landing, by having observed tluur situation while rowing along-shore at 


the distance of half a mile or more. 


.Several of the ermines also which wu; 


had*jirocured for the last week or two were entirely white, except the little 
brush at the tij) of the tail, which was black. In other specimens of this 
animal, however, the hack was (|uitc lirown and the belly of a delicate light 
straw <ir sulphur colour. 

Tucs. 18. ft was high water on the morning of the Ibth, at four o’clock, being somc- 
wh.it earlier than the preceding tide ; a kind of irregidarity which was very 
common about the mouth of Lyon Inlet at this season, rendering it impossi- 
bh^ by one or two observations to calculate the true time of tide on (he full 
and change day.s of the moon. As soon as it was light enough to make out 
the situation of tin? ice, wliich had now’ drifted considerably to the soiith- 
war<l, we left tlie bay with a fresh and favourable breeze, and at a quarter 
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past eight A.M., after a quick run through “ sailing icc,” landed to breakfast 1821. 
on the south-east point of this shore, which afterwards received the name of 
Cape Martineau, out of regard for a highly esteemed friend and relative. 

There being a number of small islands and shoals about this point, we found 
iniich diflieulty in picking oiir way through'the ice lying aground upon them, 
which, liow(’ver, wc at length effected; and after passing the S.W. point, 
which I named after Mb. M'Lauen, got into cl<*ar Avater to the westward, 
crossing an open bay with a shoal near the middle of the entrance. Proceed¬ 
ing fromlibiice with a strong breeze and a considerable sea ahead, but the 
fhjotl-tide still running sh>wly with us to tin* N.W., we rowed several miles 
close ahnig the shore, and entered at dii‘<k a little cove, where the tents 
wen* pitched anti the boats moored for tlu' night. 

The night being cohl, clear, and nearly calm, a tpiantity of “ hay-ice,” 
half an inch in thickness, had on the imn ning of the lOth formed in t!ie cove, 'Ved. 19. 
and for some distance outside,of it, whicli again ent the boats' jilanks very 
inneh, besides occasioning great lo.ss of time in getting through it. This 
.symptom of approaching winter, uhich had now f(»r fln‘ iirst time ocetirred 
to us, rendered it (*x|)edit'nt in future to select tlu* most open beaches 
for our resting-places at night. .\s soon as we had extricated ourselves 
from this impediment, we rowed along Avithout further hiiideranee, as no 
young ice had formerl in th(‘ (h'cper Avater of the ofling. .After tracing cAcry 
bend of ibe shore which lien* occurred, and espru iall v that of a hay named, 
h} Mr. Sherer’s recpiest, Movi.k 15 \y, avc landed at the point called Iia' 

Captain Lyrni, Poivf Fabuii.I., at a rpnirter jrast se\( u ; and ascending tht^ 
hill 1.0 take angles obtained a view of (lore Hay, easily recognising every 
otluu' feature of the lands discovered by C’aptain Lyon. A mile or tAVo of 
coast Avas noAV all that remained to he examino<l, in order to <letermine the 
connexion of Gore Bay Avith the re.st of the laiul recently explored. Pro¬ 
ceeding therefore as s<»on as our ohservatious Avere finished, avc soon after 
entered the bay, and in the course of an liour had .satisfied ourselves on this 
point. The Aveatlior being very line, lioAvever, I determined to roAV to the 
head of the bay, for the purpose of obtaining observations; and avc reached 
inexactly at noon in time for the meridian altitude. 

The place at which we landed proved to be a Ioa^ and narrow isthmus. 
liaA'ing on the other side a creek about a mile long and [lalf a mile in 
breadth. The north shore of this creek, Avliieh is the northernmost land 


1 * 
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Sept Gore Bay, is liigli at tlie back, but with a strip of low land at the foot 
of the hills, af&trding abundant pasturage for the uuuierous rein-deer that 


frequ<;nt it. The stone circles of above twenty Esquimaux tents were met 
with upon the isthmus, but they all appeared to have been long deserted. 
We saw several black whales and a few seals near the bciich, Uf>on which 
a number of masses of ice were aground, though there was none afloat in 
the bay. The istiimiis is composed of small loose fnigmcnts of gneiss, granite, 
feldsjmr, quartz, hornblende, and some limestone. The latitude by obser¬ 
vation was (i0‘ '24 33 ; the longitude, by chronometer, 8'4"39' oO* ; and the 
variation of the magnetic needle otr ID ir2‘ westerly. 

A breeze springing up from the s<mth*east just as we embarked, rather 
retarded us on our return down the bay, the entrance of which we reached 
however soon after sunset, and were about to lainl upon one of two islands 
that lie close of Point Farhill, when we heard a sliouting, winch appeared 
to j)rocced from some pe<»])le on Georgina Island. Rinviiig in that direc¬ 
tion we heard the same kind <d' slnuitiug once or twice repeated, after 
which all remained silent. Landing just before dark upem the* north-west 
end of Georgina Island, we with some diiliculty )na<le otir way to a shingly 
beach, by removing and cutting away a part of the gji’ounded ice witli whicli 
it was lined. Innnediately on landing I sent Messrs. Ross and IVl'I^aren 
to look round from the hill above us; but as nothing couhl be seen or heard, 
we concluded that the Esquimaux must have been frightened at our approach 
and purposely remained quiet. 

Being ajiprehensive that the south-east wind would bring in the ice and 
Thur. 20 .‘‘bstruet our return to the shijrs rotind Cape Martineaii, 1 gave orders for 
moving at break of <lay on the 'JOtli; ami had scarcely lauucherl the boats 
when my apprehensions were confirmed, by observing a great <leul ol’clos<^ 
ice a little below the island. The navigation of boats among ice is pecu¬ 
liarly perplexing, in consequence of being placed so near the level of ilie 
water that there is no possibility of serdng the best “ leads.” On this 
account it is often more advantageous to land and look roiintl from a grmiter 
height, than blindly to persevere in picking out a slow and uncertain pas¬ 
sage. With this intendon, after iu vain endeavouring for two hours 
penetrate the ice, we put on shore at (*ight A.M., toward.s the eastern 
point of Georgina Island, where* we .shortly aseer!ain«d that we <‘ould make 
m> progress without first retracing some; of our steps to the north-west, in 
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which flirection alone a narrow lane of water appeared lead towards 
the main land. Pursuing this route, wc were again obligc<l to go on 
shore at thirty minutes past one P.M. upon an island on tliat coast, having 
failed in our attempt to pass it on the outside. While dining, however, wc 
perceived that a shoal and narrow passage within the island was still clear 
for about a mile further alongshore. Having reached this ne plus vltru, we 
landed on a coast too shoal and rugged to allow the boats to be hauled 
up, and at the same time too much enfumbered with ice to permit them to 
be moored*afloat with safetj'. After unhmding them therefore we allowed 
them to groujuf at high water, wmtehing them as the tide came in. Many 
deer were seen, and .several brace of ptarmigan killed in the course of the 
day. For eight atid forty hours past we luul, for the first time this season, 
experienced dittieulty in pnjcuring fresli water for our consumption, the 
small streams and jkjoIs near the sea. on which we had hitherto relied, 
being now frozen to the l.'ottom. 1 alliifle however to the very smallest 
ones of six or seven inches in depth ; for those which were a foot or two 
«leep had still plenty of water unHer tiu' ice: and the surface of many of 
the larger ponds was still unfrozen, <‘xcept close ronnrl the margin. 

Th<‘ ice remained clysely paektui on the 21st, as far as we could see Frkl. 21. 
along shore, so that we were still detained in the same place. A party 
sent out to procure game, killed a fleer an<l a hare; the former after being 
wounded took a deep lake, into which the j>eoj)lc luul to .swim to get him 
out. Except these animals, which wert' here tolerably abundant, the game 
was scarce, thotigh there was no want of feeding foi them. The ground- 
willow was very plentiful, and so dry at this season that we easily pro¬ 
cured etiough for keeping up a good fire all day. Some snow which 
fell in the course fd‘ the precefling night, lightly powdering the land, had 
entirely disappeared before the evening, except in places having a northern 
asjM'cf, where it now perntanently remained for the winter. 

On the nuirningof the 22<1 the ice was not only as close as ever, but had SiU. 22. 
forecfl its way much higher up towards (i<)re Hay. A party was therefore 
sent f)ut to endeavour to procure game further inland; and another em- 
ph'ved in gathering grotind-willow, which was here abundant and in good 
condition for fuel. Two bears, a female ainl her cub, being probably at¬ 
tracted by the smell of our cooking, came towards the tents upon the 
ice, but on hearing our voices set oil’ in the opposite direction. A good 
deal of snow fell in ]>artial showers in the course of the day; if was nearly 
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1821. of that fine kin^ which usually falls during the winter of these regions, but 
we had flake sno^v, and even light rain some days after this. The snow 
however now remained undissolved upon the land in 'all situations. Our 
hunting party returned late in the evening without success, having merely 
seen a number of rein-deer, which tlic want of cover prevented their ap¬ 
proaching. Seven days out of the hine for which we M’cre victualled having 
now elapsetl, a party was selected for walking over to the slii|»s on tlie fol¬ 
lowing day, should the ice still continue in its present state. 

Sun. 23 . TJic tents were struck and the boats iaiinelied at day-break oh the 

when we uia<le tolerable way along-shore for twt» lumrs, landing occasitmally 
to distinguish the best road among the ice. At (‘iglit we put on shoit* to 
breakfast, an<l then again set forward, l<*aving Mr. Uoss to walk along the 
rocks and by appointed signals to shew ns the right “ ?ead.s.” After one 
P.M., however, when we had arrived within a mile of Cape M‘Larcn, we 
could jiiake no further progress. The wind was at this tinie fresheiiijig np 
from the south-west yyhich, ^^hilo it served to jmek the ice more and more 
closely in the bay, was ra/)idly cleari/ig llie coast on tht^ opjmsite or eastern 
side of tlie land about Ca])e -Martineau. M e ha<l therefore the mortificntioii 
of observing from the hills that, c<njld we have effected our {passage for tliree 
or four miles further along the shore, we should at(»nee have gained an open 
sea, and should probably have met with no further ohstniction the whole way 
to the ships. Being thus unavoidably detained, (Uir people went out with their 
guns and chased a fine deer into a creek at the hack of our landing-place. 
The animal being here surrounded by the men who stationed themselves on 
the beach on each .'tide, remained swimming more than an hour, when he be¬ 
came fatigiied ; and, after two attempts to land, was killed by persons eon- 
ecalc<l behind Immmocks of ice. He proved a fine buck, and gave us uIkiuI 
a hundred pounds of venison, which was taken on board for the use of the 
ships. A few brace of ])tarinigan wertr als«) shot. The ground was here 
covered with .snow two inches deep, which was more than at any other place 
at which we had landed. After another ineffectual attempt to pusli along 
the -iiore, by which the boats were much damaged in cuiisequencc< of the 
young ice, we proposed, should the ice not alter its position, to endeav(mr to 
carry the boats and llicir geer over land on the following morning, rather 
than suffer this detcuUoii any longer. 

The ice continuing‘in the same stale, we commenced our work at break of 
Mon. 24. day on the ’24lh, and in three journeys had curried all the lighter part of our 
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baggage over land by eleven o’elock. AH hands then returned for the two 
boats, across the gunwales of which the masts and oars were lashed for lifting 
them, the ground not allowing us to drag them except for a short space here 
and there. By half-]iast one the first boat had been carried over and, by the 
unwearied exertions of the officers and men, we had the satisfaction of 
launching the second before four o’clock, the distance being a mile and a half, 
and chiefly over rocky and uneven ground. The weather felt cold and raw 
during the day; but we were afterwards surprised to learn that, while we were 
thus employed, the thermometer had been as low as 20° on hoard the ships. 

As soon as we had dined, the boats were re loaded ; and at five o’clock we 
left the shore. A quantity of ice was still r.gronnd tipon the shoals and islets 
ofl*Capt‘ Martincau, thnmgh which Iiowcm i we fortunately found a passage 
heforc dark, when, having cleared every ob^racle. avo sailed in an ojkmi sea 
and w’ith a fresh breeze to the northward. Keeping close along the shore 
to avoid missing the shijx in the dark, our fu'-t musk(‘t Avas immediately 
ansAvered by a bluc-liglit; and being gtiifh'fl I)y the lights noAv .sIicavji h\ the 
ships, we arrived on hoard at nine P.M.. Avlien* w c found that our late de¬ 
tention liad excited some alarm for our safety. 

During my absence from the shi[)s. Lieutenant Hoppner had been do- 
spatclu'd to ascertain Avh(*lhcr the ]>orfion of land to the southAvard of C’ape 
EdAvards Avas insular or otlierAvise, Avifh a A’icAV tf» save time in the examina¬ 
tion of this part of the coast on m3' return. The land in question proved an 
island ; hut the passages within it being shoal, and narroAved by several inlets, 

I d<‘termined on going on the outsifle, Avhich AA'ould ucciq*}' very lilth* more 
time Avitli much less risk to the ships. We therefore kept to Avindward as avoU 
as Ave were able, during a night of ten hotirs (d* more than usual darkness, in 
a channel only seven miles in Avidtli, and Avith s(|ually and unsettled Aveather. 

On the morning of the 2oth the Avind had gradually veered to the sontli- Tucs. jr. 
Avard, bringing up the ice so far as to (»bstrnct our jmssage round the island. 

After making several tacks near its margin, aac found it so close and 
heavy as to render a j)assage Ihrongh it Avholly impracticable, even hatl 
Ave been favoure<l Avith a free AA-ind. We tlu'refore hauled over to the Avestern 
land, and at four P.M., anchored in an open bay close to the shore, and in 
tAventy-threc fathoms, being the only shelter avc could find. Nothing could 
have proved more ojjportnne than oiir anchoring here, as it soon, came on to 
snow so hard Avith an increase of Avind, that the situation of the shi]»s if 
under Avay must have been a very hazardous one. 
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The wittd cojning m^r to the eastward of south o» tlic morning of the 
vJSSl' 26tli, and the ice having advanced much nearer than before,; our situatio 
Ved. -6. longer a sheltered or secure one. At one P.M., thcrelore, wo weighed 

and hauled over for the eastern land, where alone from the dcpdi and nature 
of the soundings, we cntcrtainctf any hope of finding seeuritj for the night. 
Me reached this coast just as the (lay began to close in, and, being unac¬ 
quainted with that part of it near which we fetched, 1 went in a boat so(»n 
after six P.M., to sound for an anchorage, the Fury btMiig then in stays in six 
fathoms, and half a mile from several small rocky islets. Finding the 
nater deepen graduallv to sc>oiit('en fathoms, I .soon, with the ai^istaiice ol a 
boat from the Hecla. seleet(‘tl a hiilli for each ship, and leaving oiir little boat 
with a light, a guide to u-j in anchoiing, retiirned on board, sounding the 
vvinde wa\ back. Standiijg iii immediately to save what day-light yet re¬ 
mained, vv«‘ struck SiUindiogs a-. 1 e.xpeetcd in .seventeen and then in fimrtecii 
fathoms ; thi* lead-iiiian next ealle<l out live, uiid beldn* flu* helm could be put 
down, or the man iii.tlu* (»j>])osite ehaiii<' i»hfain auotiu'r cast, the ship was 
fast aground on a bed of sunken rocks. The sails were instantly thrown 
aback and as much weight a*« j>t>s.sil)le brought aft ; and in the mean lime 
Captain L\on anchored on our weather quarter, for the pnrpofic of heaving 
the Fury off* by a Jiuwst'r. It being formnuf<*ly clead low water at tin* time 
(if our grounding, this was aceouijdished wiiliout ditfu nlty or damage, and at 
eight o’clock the sliij) was backed oif jjilo deej) water. After making a tack 
we anchored at half-past niiu*, by meajis of the lleela's light, thti weather 
being now so fogg\ as mcU as dark that witlumt this guide we could not 
again have \enture<i near the shore, lii the course of the night K<»ine streams 
of iee came in upon the ships, the heavier picce.s tixing themselves oil the 
rocks on whieli ne had grouiuled. 

Tl.u;.‘27. Perceiving at daylight on the 27lh that the main ice had nearly reached 
ns and was still advuneiiig, (’aptain Lyon and myself went in die boats in- 
.shore to search for some .security against it. 1’he bottom proved .so rocky 
and irregular that no proper place could be met with till we hud rowed a 
couple of miles to the northward ; and here we came to a though small 
cove that setfmefl to suit our purpost*. In the moan time the nhips had been 
directed to weigh, in doing vvliieh the Fury, being ham])ered by a light and 


batlling wind, cast the wrong way, and would once more have driven upon 
th<* rocks but for the timely assistance of the Hecla’s boats, which Lieute¬ 


nant Ihqipner prompt!} despatched to tow her clour of tiic danger. Leaving 
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buoys at tlic proposed anciiorage, we returne<l on board at noon ; and Tinding 
the ice had advanced nearly a mile since the morning, I determined to lose 
no time in securing the.sbips from its approach, and accordingly bore up for 
the cove, in which, after passing ()ver a shoal with (ivc fathoms, and discover¬ 
ing another dry at low water, we anchored at two P.M. in lliirteen fatlioms, 
muddy bottom. An officer was immediately despatched along the hills to 
ascertain before dark the exact position of the ie»', whieli he rejanted to he 
quite close to the southward, lilling up the entranre of the ijdet. 'flie long¬ 
tailed ducks were here so numerous, that I lu'lieve avc (listnr})cd some thou¬ 
sands of (hem in the boats in tlie coiirso of the morning. 

On the ;:!8tU the ice still eontiinied to oi enpv tiu- whole mouth of the Frid. J?. 
inlet; and on the following day, the wind iucrea-ing lo a 'Strong gale from Sut. 09. 
the IvN.E., and there being no room to «liive, we wck* ohligcu! lo drop our 
second anclnu's under fool. \ good deal of 'Uow fell and ihe land was 
now entirely co\ered wilh il, e\c(‘])l a hori/oii!,.l -irip of hlaik ah iig the 
shore's which, being washcel by ihc sea and \aryiiig in jin-aillh acccnliug to 
the* time (d’ tiele, presented, «‘;\ee|it at high vsatei. a .-trikiiig eoiitra'Jt with 
tlie uniform whiteness of the re'si of the land. Not ith^taudiiig the relle'cted 
light oce asioned by the' snow, tlie nights wcu’c at ih;s jii'iiod so dark, that we 
could scureely eli>t.iiiguish tiu' shor«-s of the eow' at the di»iane(' of lui.'y a 
euhli' s length. 

The gale .still blew hard on the dtifh. and indei'd i-e.-ceaxed so mneli at Siint]. .9. 
night as to render it exju'die'iit to strike tin' lower yards, and send the top¬ 
gallant masts on deck. This eontimn'd with litth' in ennis-ion during' the Ortfher. 
“ * 'Moll I 

1st of October, when sonu'small rain fell, wliieh immedidtely frec/diig made 

the (leeks and ropes as smooth and slippery as if coated with glass. Tlie 
inerenry in tIu' harometi'i" sfo(>d at 'il'.-k) inches at noon, being its inumnifm 
during this gale; it then gradually n^si*. thougli the w ind eoiiiinuefl with 
equal or even ineroasi'd violence for more than six and thirty Innirs after¬ 
wards. 'file tlicrinometer had for se\eral days jmsi |)ermanently fallen lieloW' 

(he free/.ing }»oiii(, and sometimes as low as at night; which eltange, 
togelln'r witli the altered ap}H*aranee of the land, and the rapid formation 
of young ice near (lit' shores, gave pretty evidt'iil notice of the approach 
of winter. The eommeneenient »>f this dreary soasod in these regions, 
may indeed, he fairly dated from the time when the I'arth no hmger 
rt'ceive.s and radiates heat enough to melt the -now‘wliieh falls upon it. 

When the land is once covered with this substance, so little ealeulaled to 
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favour tlic absorption heat, the fri^rific process seems to l>c carried on 
,with increased viifour, defining very clearly the change from .summer 
winter, with little or no internuMliate interval to which the name of autumn 
can he distinctly assigned. 

The gale continuing the same hotli in direction and force on the 2d. I Tues. i. 
ordered the topmasts to he struck in tlu^ evening, heing apprehensive of 
starting the anchors during the night in some of the violent squalls that hlcw 
off the land ; and it was not till two P.M. on the 8d that the gale began to W(cl. ; 
moderate. The evening was therefore employeil in fidding' the topmasts 
and to]>-galiant-masts. and in otluM- pri'parations for moving ; and on the fol¬ 
lowingmorning, having cast by hawsers iastened to tlie rocks, we left the H'ur-i 
cove at eight A.M. A boat heing kepi a!n*ad to sound, discovered and 
iMiahled us to avoid another rocky shoal with twelve feet water iqion it, and 
only a yard or two in breadth, lying a little to the northward of our former 
track into the cove. 


The anchorage we had now left, and whicli from* the security it had 
afforded us obtained tlie name of Safcty' C’ove, lit :., in hit. fit)'' .31' and 


in longitude, by chronometers, 83 ,01'. heing in the north-eastern corner 

of a considerable bend in tlu‘ coast, which seems to he full of dangerous 
rocks and shoals, mostly covi'rtul by the tide, and is therefore distinguished 
on the chart as tin* Hay ok Siio.vi.s. There were considerable flocks of 


the long-failetl duck fet'ding on tln‘ innumerable slinnips (cancir nug;ar, of 
Phipps's Voj/.) with which the sea swarmed in all this neighbourhood. The 
grountl being almost .wholly covfred with snow, our examination of the natu¬ 
ral protluctions vv'its nect'ssarily much limited : the rocks were however prin¬ 
cipally of gneiss, anti a fine sp(‘cimen of asbestou-s actynolite was brought on 
board from a large mass of that substance. 

.\s soon as we hatl cleared the shoals, all sail was made along-shore to the 
south-east. We found the ice closely packed against the high western land, 
and as wc advancetl it gradually led us in towards the eastern shore till, at 
half-past eleven A.M,, when wc had .sailed about ten miles from the cove, no 
passage could be seen from the crow's nest between the land and the ice. 
Soon after noon, therefore. Captain Lyon and myself, accompanied by a second 
boat from each ship, went in-shorc to look for a place in which we might 
remain till the ice had drifted farther down the inlet. We soon succeiub'd 


in discovering a roadstead secure enough from wintl and sea. but open to tin* 
ice in the event of its taking a turn that way. As however it was necessary 


Q 
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Octoter ^ ^ return a part of the distance sailed in the morning, 

we anchored at three P.M. in seven fathoms, on a muddy bottom, being^ 
sheltered by a point t}fland to the southwartl, and by an island to the north, 
/•rid. ,'j. The icc at the time of our aiwhoriu" was a aide and a half di.stant, and 
seemed to be fast driving out of the inlet. About midaiffht however the 

f 

whole body was observed to be coming in upon the ships. The cables 
being immediately veered to j/revent the anchors starting, the holding- 
ground proved so good that they did not move. The Hecia rode a very 
great strain, the ttoe-j>ieces being heavy and too large to find their way past 
us. Fortunately however the pressure of the icc relaxed‘soon after, and 
it then moved out again; so that not the smallest damage was sustained by 
either ship. The wind freshening up from the northward, the icc again 
acquired good way out of the inlet in the course of the day ; and I was glad 
to find, in the afternoon, that the }>rospect from the hills was somewhat more 
promising than before. Wo endeavoured to get fresh water on shore here, 
but found all the ])onds, which were indeed shallow, hard frozen to the 
bottom. The ground was mostly covered with snow; but in some places on 
the rocks it had l)e(‘n in part dissolved, and then frozen again into a cake of 
.smooth transparent ice. which made the walking very slippery. On every 
.smaller stone also, and round the decayed stalk of each plant that protruded 
through the snow, a knob of the same substance wiis formed, and these reflect¬ 
ing the rays of an unclouded .sun had a very brilliant efl'ect. This appearance 
.seemed to us worth noticing, as it shewe<l the tlitt'erence between this climate 
a/id that of a more northern latitude where, after the snow has once I’allen, 
the sun’s rays have'not power to produce the slightest appearance of glazing 
on the surface till late in the spring. A flock of five ptarmigans and the track 
of a bear were seen. Caj/tain Lyon and myself also distinctly saw a Imwk, 
whose plumage appeared quite white, being the only instance in which such 
a bird was met with. The thermometer being at 15° at six in the morning, 
and rising only to 17° at two P.M., much young icc was formed in-shore. 
Every attention was paid to the clothing of the ships’ companies at this 
pcrie l wh(‘n, from the suddenness of the change of temperature, and the 
necessity of frcriuent exposure, there is perhaps as much to appi^clumd in 
this respect as at almost any other time of the year. 

.s,tt. 6. The ships were under way at a quarter [>ast six on the morning of the 0th, 

•* • 

the wind being fresh from the N.b.W. and Uie thermometer as low as 11°. 
The ships’ bends were now so coated with ice about the water-line, that we 
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had to beat and cut it off to prevent its imiKtdinp' their way. We then ran 
along* witliout obstruction till we had passed Cajjc Edwards when, in 
hauling up for the south point of the island we were (lesirous of round¬ 
ing, we found the sea covered with “ pancake ice,” wiiich Iiowev(‘r Jicing 
thin and easily moved among its several ‘component jiarts, does noi. 
any considerable impediment. As we advanced along the south .side of the 
island, the young ice began to occur more in continiioii.s .sheets, and a.s 
these had in many parts been broken, and overlaid each other in the 

t 

manner already described *, the obstruction soon became greater. To¬ 
wards noon wc‘ had approached the south-east poitit of the island, w'here 
we fo||^d the packed ice stretching close in w’ith the shore. As the 
management of the ships could no longer be depended *>n. hamjtered as 
they were by the young ice, it wtis needies.s at present to attenifit passing 
the point: we therefore hauled up towards a bay which here very (»ppor- 
tunely presented itself, and jn Avhich I deterniim'd to await some change it 
anclif»rage could be met with. As soon as wc had opened tiie bay. and a 
passage could be found for the boats thrdbgh the voting ice, 1 W(‘nt in to 
sound it, accompanied by Captain Lyon, and linding the depth regular and 
the ground good, anchored the ships at three P.M. in si.x to seven fathoms 
The w^ater was here .so clear that the man in the chains Avas .somcAvliai 
alarmcti by seeing the bottom AAdien in nine fathoms ami a half, and at oiu 
anchorage a shilling might have been easily seen iij»on the ground. The 
soundings on the .south side of this island Ave found remarkably, regular, 
presenting a striking contrast Avith the coast we haci lately left. W<' had 
above thirty fathoms at two miles’ ilistance, and the water shoaled very 
gradually as wc approached the western point of the bay, Avbere Ave had ten 
fathoms Avithin tAvo ships’ lengths of the grounded ice, Avhich here as avcII 
as all round the shores of the bay occurred in unusually heavy masses. 

Mr. Ross being sent on shore to examine the state of the ice on the other 
side of the point, reported on bis return that there Avas a narroAv channel 
between the floes and the land, but no anchoring-place in case of our being 
stopjAcd. There being now only an hour's daylight remaining, the young 
ice fast increasing, and a strong tide running in the offing, I Avas obliged to 
relinquish the idea of moving till the morning. 

At daylight on the. 7th 1 despatched Mr. Crozicr to the |W'nt, beyond ' 

• NarratiA’c of the Voyage of ISltbSO, p. 90. 

US 
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ise^J. which, at the distance of one mile, he found the whole body of ice dose in 

>ctober. , . , , , 

with the land, appearing very thick anti heavy as lar as could be seen to 

the north-eastward. After divine service I sent Lieutenant Reid for the same 

purpose, when 1 was glad to find that our passage was now only obstructed 

by a body of ice a mile and a h^lf in breadth, beyond which a great deal of 

clear W'ater appeared ; and as this ice was in rapid motion to the southward. 

there seemed every chance* of onr being enabled to push on in the morning. 

The bay ice round the ships was just thick enough to bear a man’s weight, 

but that in the offing was much thinner, and in many places the surface of tlie 

sea was still clear of it. 

The thermometer gradmdiy fell to 10^ after midnight, and to zer^&t six 
A.M. on the 8th. An hour before day-break Lieutenant Rei<l again* ft the 
ship, to give us information of the state of the ice round the poin^ with¬ 
out which it would have been imprudent to quit our present anchorage. 
In tlie mean time the sails were set and the cables hove short in readi¬ 
ness for moving, the dnstant he should make the ap}>ointed signal from the 
hill. To our great disappointment however no signal appeared ; and Lieu¬ 
tenant Reid acquainted me on his return, that the ice in one solid ami 
unbroken “ pack,” to which he could sec no end, closed completely in with 
the beach, at a shoal and open bay on the east side of the island. The 
ice now beginning also to approach the .ships, 1 directed the anchors to be 
weighed and lines to be run out tow'ards the eastern side of the bay, 
which appeared to offer rather the best security against its apjiroacli. In 
this the boats at length succce<led, and the ships were aceordingiy removed, 
while Captain Lyon and myself landed and walked to the northward, in 
order to obtain a more distinct and extensive view of the position of the ice in 
that quarter. Having reachetl a hill about three miles to the northward of 
the ships, we could perceive that there was scarcely a pool of clear water 
among the ice, which filled the space between us and the main land. The 
only part of the sea in sight unoccupied by “ old” ice was along the south 
shore of the island, and this was almost tmtirely covered with bay-floes, 
through which a ship could not possibly have made her way. 

The formation of young ice upon the surface of the water is the circum¬ 
stance which most decidedly begins to put a stop to the navigation of these 
seas, and warns the seaman that his sea.son of active operations is nearly at 
an end. It is indeed scarcely possible to conceive the degree of hinderance 
occasioned by this im)}ediment, trifling as it always appears before it is 
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encountered. When the sheet has acquired a thickness of about half an inch 
and is of considerable extent, a ship is liable to be stojjped by it unless fa¬ 
voured by a strong and free wind; and even when still retaining her way 
through the water, at the rate of a mile an hour, her course is not always 
under the control <»f the helinsmari, though assisted by the nicest attention 
to the action of the sails, but depends on some udidental increase or 
decrease in the thickness of the sheet of ice, with wliich one bow or the 
other comes in contact. Nor is it possible in this situation for th^* boats to 
render their usual assistance, by running out lines or otherwise; tor having 
once entered th'e young ice, they can only be propelh'd slowly through it 
by digging the oars jind boat-hooks into it, at the same time breaking it 
across tin; bows, .'ind by rolling the boat from si<le to side. After continuing 
this laborious work for some time wdth litUe gotx! efli'Cf, and considerable 
damage to the planks and oars, a boat is often obliged to return the same 
way that she came, backing out in the canal thus fornied to no purpose. A 
ship in this helpless state, her .sails in vain expanded to a favourable bn'cze, 
her ordinary resources failing, and suddenly arro'^ted in her course ujKui 
the element through whi« li sin; has ln'en accustomed to mo\e without re¬ 
straint, hasofttni remindcfl me of Gulliver tied down by the feeble hands of 
Lilliputians; nor are the struggles she makes to effect a release, and the 
apparent insignificance of the means by which lier elllirts arc ojiposed, the 
least just or the least vexatious part of the resemblanctv 

When to the ordinary ditticultics which the navigation of the Polar ISeas 
presents were super,added the disadvantages of a temperature at or near 
zero, its necessary conc.(^mitant the young ice. and tw elve hours of darkness 
daily, it was impossible any longer ti> entertain a doubt of the expeiliencv 
of imnuHliately placing the ships in the best security that could be found 
for them during the winter, rather than run the risk of being permanently 
<letachcd from the land, by an endeavour to regain the continent. Captain 
Lyon being of the same opinion with myself, we proceeded on our return 
to the beach to souml the north-eastern part of the bay, by making holes 
in the ice which was now strong enough to bear us. We were in hopes of 
receiving effectual shelter from the numerous grounded masses, but could 
only find births within one of them in five to six fathoms water. MV 
now for the first time walked on board the ships; and before night had 
them moveil into their places, by sawdiig a canal for two or three hundred 
yards through the ice. The average thickness of the new fh*e was already 
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()*rbe inches and a quarter; but being in some places much less, several 

officer and men fell in and, from the difficulty of getting a firm place to rest 
on, narrowly escaped a more serious inconvenience than a thorough wetting. 
The whole sheet of ice, even in tliosi* parts which ciisily bore a man’s 
weight, had a waving motion under the feet, like that of leather or any other 
lough flexible substance set afloat: a proj)erty which is I believe peculiar to 
salt-water ice. 

In reviewing the events of ihi.s our first season of navigation, and consi¬ 
dering what progress we had made towards the attainment of onr main 
object, it was impossible, however trifling that progress might appear upon 
the chart, not to experience considerable satisfaction. Small as our actual 
advance had been towards Behring s Strait, the extent of coast newly dis- 
covered and minutely explored in pursuit of our object, in the course of the 
last eight weeks, amounted to more than two hundred leagues, nearly half 
of which belonged to the continent of North America. This service, not- 
Avithstanding our constant expo.sure to the risks wliich intricate, shoal, and 
unknown channels, a sea loaded tvith ice, and a rajiid tide concnrr(*d in [>ri‘- 
seuting, had providentially been eflected without injury to the ships, or 
suft'ering to the officers and men ; and we had now once mon* met with toh*- 
rable .security for the ensuing winter, Avhen obliged to relirujuish further 
op(‘rations for the season. Above all, Iiotvcver, I derived the most sincere 
satisfaction from a conviction of having left no part of the coast from Repulse 
Bay castAvard in a .state of doubt as to its connexion with tin* eontiiuuit. .And 
a.s the mainland now in sight from the hills extended n > farther to the east¬ 
ward than about a N.N.E. bearing, we ventured to indulge a sanguiiu' hope 
of our being very near the north-eastern boundary of America, and that the 
early part of the next season would find us employing our best ('ftort-^ in 
pushing along its northern shores. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

.M’TlONs ron THr. SCCnilTY of TIIK ships and THEIII stores -AND FOR Tilt 

HEAI/rn AND fOMFOIlT OI THE CREWS-1 ST VULISHMENT OF THEATRICAL ENTER¬ 
TAINMENTS AND SCHOOLS-r.REC'TlON OF AN OIJSI'.KVATORY AND HOUSE ON SHORE- 

s'l \Ti; o|' HEALTH AT Tills PERIOD-PARTIAL •jI.-'liUPTlON OF THF ICE IN THE HAY 

— \N( I10!:s and CAUEFs T\K1:NT0 Tin. shore-ORADUAL increase OF COLD, AP- 

IM.\R\Ni r. OF THE Al'LOli V ItoREALlS ON SEVERAL OCl \SIONS, AND VARIOE'S OTHER 
Mi;lT.oliol,*)l.|( \E rnr.NoMFNA TO THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 


< )i R o|n i;ttioiis ;H >-i>a iiciii”; iioav at an cmhI lor tin- season, iiiy chief ailcntioii isil 
was (lirccicil to ihe scciiiiiy of the slij|,s. aiiil to i!u-various internal arraii!?e- 
iju'iHs \\lii( !i cNperit Mcc sUL^«:cs|c(i as nect'ssary (or tin* prc'servation of eleaii- 
liiu'~s. !'. a!ili. and eomroit <hirini^ f!i(‘ winli'r, as Aveli as for tin* eeoiiomical 
cxim'ihImuic ol tlic j>roA isioiis. I'ncl. and ollu'r stores. 

'flic situation wliicti eircmiisianccs ohlii^ed us to jmf. up witli for our 
w iiiter-(|i!arlers. was hv no means as secure as could liave been wished. Tlie 
hav. (hoiii^li as hiu a roadstead as eonld have been desired if situalt'd in a 
linnperaie ermiate. was still only a roadstead ; and, befit" entirely open to 
ilie sontli. was exposed to a prt'ssnre iVom ice in that direction, unless 
tin* solid Hoc now aiionl t<t he lormed round the ships sliouid shortly become 
sntiieient to "iiard them i'roni external injury. There was some reiLson. 
howcAcr, to doubt the elheaey oT this protection; for, as tln^ spring-tides 
approaelu'd.the iiunu'rons "rounded masses around the. shores of the bay be"an 
to evince symptoms of instability, one or two havint? ftdlen over and others 
turned round; so that these nnesses mi"ht lu' looked upon rather as dani'erous 
iiei^hhoiirs, likely to create a premature disru]»tion of the ice, than as the 
means of seeurily which, in seas not sulijecl to any considerable rise of fide, 
they had .so often pmved to us on former occasions, To these eireunisiances 
was added our uncertainty whether very hii^h tides, diinnn^ the winter, ini"lif 
not crack the ice, thereby exposinp^ the ships to the double daiig;er ol heinif 
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1 sji. .* iiipned ” about their water-line, and of beinef drifted out of the bay by north- 
erly gales. That which was, Imwever, perhaps the most to be apjtrehended 
was the {) 0 .ssibility of the shij)*! being forced into shoal water, without de¬ 
taching themselves from the ma.ssof ice cemented to their bends, the weight 
of which, hanging upon the sides of a ship left agroiind by the tide, could not 
but prod nee very seri(»us injury. 

Sucli were the principal contingencies to uhicli we were yable, and wliich, 
though we hapj)ily escaped them all, rendered our pre.sent situation an ex¬ 
periment I would willingly have dispeiised with trying. As a measure of 
precaution we began by removiiig the ships into rather deeper water, by 
cutting the ice astern, so that they now lay in full six fathoms at low water. 
Several hawsers wer(‘ also secured to the grounded masses ahead of the 
ships, and the chain-cables kejU bent till some idea could be formed of tin* 
depeinienee to be placed on the ice, under the various circumstances of wind 
and tide that might occur. The disposition of the masts, yards, and sails 
was next determined on. The fore and main-top masts were kejil fidded, 
the top-gallant-masts (except the Furl’s main oiu'. which was k('pt up for the 
electrometer-chain,) were struck, the l<»wer yards got down to the luuising, 
the toj)sail-yards. gulf. jib-bo<»m, and sj>rilsail-yard remaining in their proper 
places. The t(»psails ami courses were kept licnt to the yards, i!n- sheets 
being unrove, and the clues tucked in. Tin* rt'st of the bending-sails wore 
•Slowed on deck to prevent their thawing during the uintcr; and th<‘ .sj)are 
spars were lashed over the ships’ sides, to leave a clear space for taking ex¬ 
ercise in bad weather. 

In these arrangements I had kept in view a determination t<» send nothing 
out of the ships <luring the winter, as well to avoid the {xtssibility of l<»ss hy 
robbery should any natives visit us, as to jirevent a great deal of unnecessary 
w'car and tear, incurrc'd, on a former occasion, in the removal of stores t(» and 
from the shore. With the same view', it wa.s my hrst intention to keep all the 
boats hanging at the davits, but the carpenter of the Fury having repri'sentcd 
their liability to injury liy frost, if not protected by a covering of snow', 1 then 
proposed placing them on the ice near the ships. This plan however I w'as 
also induced subsequently to relinquish, from our ignorance of the effect 
likely to be produced upon the ice by the winter’s tides, and W'c therefi>re 
hauled them on .shore and, placing their gear in them, covered them w ith snow. 

About the time of bur arrival in the bay, when the thermometer had fallen 
nearly to zero, the condensation of va[)our upon the beams of the lower deck. 
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and in tho caliins near the hatchways, commenced just as it had done at a 
similar temperature before. To remedy this evil, no time was lost in lighting 
a fire in the warming-stove upon the orlop-deck, every thing being previously 
moved from its neighbourhood that was likely to create danger. The iron 
tanks in the main hatchway were laid ba.re on the top, and the interstices 
lietweim them filled with sand, to form a secure plsitform in front of the fire; 
and the sail-room bulk-heads and stancheons covered with sheet copper. 
Four steady men, of whom one was a fxttty officer, were appointed to attend 
the fire in regular watches, being made n*sponsible for the due expenditure 
of the fuel, aiul for the safety of every thing about the Ktr>ve. Th(‘y had 
likewise particular charge of the fire-engine, buckets, and two tanks i>f 
water, all of wdiich were kept in the hatchway in constant readiness in ease 
<»f accidents. In addition to ilicse precautions, some general regulations 
were establi.shed for stationing the officers and men in the event of lin‘: 
and a hole was <lirected to lu; kept open in the ice alongside each shi]), t(» 
ensure at all times a sufficient supply of w'ater. 

In twelve hours after lighting tin* stove not a dioj) of moisture remained. 
The stream of air in the vessel on the lower deck was rap'd, constanl, and 
abt)ve 12f/^of Fahrenheit ; that in the cabins near the apparatus about 100\ 
and at the end of the flue in my cabin, at the di.stance of forty-six feet from 
the air-vessel, it rose t(» on the first evening, and on the two following 
days to 70^ and 7*2°. The mean tem])crature of the atmi»sphcre at this tiiiu* 
wa- a few degrees above zero. To pr<*vent the flues which were of sheet 
iroti from j>arting too* readily with their heat, the most exjmsed parts, espe¬ 
cially about the opening of the hatchway-door, wen* e<>afed with fearnought, 
a kind of w(mllen stuff wliicli, from its slowly-contlucting property, was con¬ 
sidered Avell calculated to retain the warmth, and thus to convey some por¬ 


tion of it to the after-cabins*. 


'fhe quantity of coals for >vhich this stove 


was purposely constructed was live pecks, or a btishel and a tjuarter, per <lay : 


* This apparatus coniplcti*lv ans\vm*cl the purpt>st' of kivping up a uniform and comfori- 
ahU* ten)]K*raturi.‘ on the U>\ver-dcek througliout the winter, as will ap])ear by the column 
in.serted for thait jiurposc in the IVletiHU’ologieal Abstracts. The mean temjH’rature sliewn in 
tliis column, viewetl in e<mnexion witli that next to it, eontjuning the temperature of the 
aunos])here, is a gtMul proof t)f the efficacy of this nuxle of warming the deck. 

F«»r the warming of the cabins abaft the main-mast, it was hyjio means cffi<’aeions. 
This defect was in some meusun* anticipated, from the impracticability of placing the stove 
Inu'rr in the ship, st> ns to increase the rapidity of the current of air. 

n 
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OctS>cr experiment we now commenced with a proportion of only 

four pecks, with which a constant fire was kept up throughout the twenty- 
four hours; and this quantity was subsequently found sufficient during the 
whole of this winter. 

The provisions supplied to the !6Jxpedition were calculated to last, at full 
allowance, for a period of three years from the preceding 1st of July, the 
day the transport left us ; but as, in case of our {Missing three winters in the 
ice, and at length effecting our object, it would be absolutely necessary to 
exten<l our resources to the close of the year 1821, such arrangements were 
now commcneetl a-s were requisite for that |>urpose. Such indeed was the 
unbounded liberality with which all our sup|)lies had been furnished, {Mirticu- 
larly in the important article of Donkin and (iambl(‘’s {reserved meats, which 
contain great nutriment in a small bulk, that by a judicious scale previously 
made out by Air. Hooper, it was only necessary to adopt, during the inactive 
season of each winter, a reduction of one-third of the usual {irofMUtion of bread 
and spirits, and of oile-sixth of the ordinary allowance of sugar. This reduc¬ 
tion could hardly be consi<lered a privation, for the bread was still sufficient, 
and the spirits much more than enough, for men who had no very laborious 
duties to {lerform. 

The regulations for the maintenance of due cleanliness among the shi|>s 
companie.s were jirincipally the same as tlios'* established on the preceding 
voyage. The superior warmth, however, which we could now command 
between decks, rendered the drying of the clothes and the airing of the 
bedding a matter of comfiarative facility : while the co ufort the men expe¬ 
rienced from sleeping in hammocks. instea<l oi‘ standing bed-j)laccs, n<»w be¬ 
came so apparent, that the prejudice at first existing among them on tliis 
score soon wore off This [irejuflice h;«l indeetl principally arisen from the 
daily removal and replacing of the hammocks, a trouble which, perhayis. 
occupied each man ten minutes in the twenty-four li<»urs, but which was not 
necessary with the bed-places. This very circumstance, however, is |)erha{)s 
wbnt constitutes the chief su|M.*rioritv of one plan over the other : the ventila¬ 
tion of the inhabited parts of the s!iij> being thus materially promoted, and 
th(‘ bedding removed during the wliole <lay from the possibility of imbiiiing 
moisture from the victuals, breath, and otluT sources. 

While care was thus taken to adopt all the jdiysical means within our reach, 
for the maintenance of health anti e^tnifort among the crews, recourse was 
also had to some of a moral nature, which exfierience has shewn to be useful 
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auxiliaries in the promotion of these desirable objects. It would perhajjs, 
indeed, be difficult to imagine a situation in which cheerfulness is more to be 
desired, or less likely to be maintained, than amoni^ a set of persons (and 
those persons seamen too,) seclude<l for an uncertain and iiidehnite period 
from the rest of the world ; havini' little or no employment but that which is 
in a manner created to juevent idleness, and subjtict to a de^^rcc of tedious 
monotony ill according wdth their usual habits. It w’as not, however, simply 
as a general principle, applicable in a greater or less degree to all situations 
and societies, that the presc^rvation of cheerfulness and good-humour was in 
our case particularly desirable, but as immediately connected with the pre¬ 
vention of that disease to which our crev..-^ were most liable, and which in¬ 
deed, in all human probability, we had alone any cause to dread. The 
astonishing efieets produced l)y the passiions of the mind, in inducing or 
removing scorbutic symptoms, are too wi*ll known to need confirmation, or to 
admit doubt; those calculated to excite hope, and to iinpait a sensation of 
pleasure to the mind, having been iinariably found to aid in a sur]>rising 
manner the cure of this extraordinary disease, and those of an op{)osite na¬ 
ture to aggravate its fatal malignity. As a source therefore t>l‘rational amiisc- 
im'ut to the men, scmui after onr arri\al, 1 proposed to Captain Lyon and the 
officers of both shijis once more to set on foot a series of theatrical enter¬ 
tainments, from w’hich so much lunudit in this way had, on a former occasion, 
Ikhmi tlerivctl. This proposal was immc:(liately amt unanimously acquiesced 
in ; Captain Lyon ot»ligingly underl<.M>l\ to be our manager and, some ]n'e- 
pai'ation having been made for this purpose previous to leaving England, 
every thing was soon arranged for performing a play on hoard the Fury once 
a fortnight. In this, as in more imjxtrtant matters, our former experience 
gave many useful hints. Our theatre was now laid out on a larger and more 
commodious scale, its decorations much improved and, what was no less es¬ 
sential both to actors and audience, a more efficient plan adopted for warm¬ 
ing it, by which we succeeded in keeping the temperature several degrees 
above zero on each night of performance throughout the winter*. 

To furnish rational and useful occu{.>ation to the men, on the other evenings, 

• Whili* «»n thi' sulijix'l i)f our j)lavs, I cannot oitiU to mention tltat just before wc left 
England, a large and hundsome pliunUismagoria or inagie lantern had iK'cn presented to me 
tor the use of the Expedition, by a kal v wht^x’rsisted in kei*ping fier name a secret to those 
whom she was thus serving. This apparatus, which was excellent of its kind, wa.s frequently 
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a school was also established under the voluntary superintendence of Mr. 

>ciober, ..i. i • 

Halse, for the instruction of such of the men as were willing to take advan¬ 
tage of this opportunity of learning to read and write, or of improving in 
those acquirements. The same jilan was adopted on board the Hecla. Ben¬ 
jamin Virhite, one of the seamen who had b<*en educated at Christ Church 
school, volunteering to oHiciate as seli(H>l-master. I'ubles were setup for the 
purpose in the midshij> part of the lou’er deck : some of the men already thus 
qualified undertook the task of assisting in the instruction of their shipmates, 
and thus were about twenty individuals belonging to each ship occupied 
every evening from six till eight (»'clock. I made a j»oint of visiting fh<‘ 
school occasionally <luring the winter, by way of encouraging the men in 
this praisc-worthv occupation, and I cun safely say that I have s«‘ld(»m 
experienced feelings of higher gratification than in this rare and interesting 
sight. 


M’hile thi'se internal arrangements were making, the inlc'rests of science 
were not negleeterl. ■ A <lay or two after our arrival Mr. Fisher and myself 
selected a spot for the portable observatory, which was immediately erected 
for the purpose of making magnetic observations ; and as soon as the car¬ 
penters could b(‘ spared from the lU'cessary <luties of the ships, a house was 
built for the reception of tlu' instruments reipiisiit* in conducting the other 
obs{*rvations ami evperiments. A portion of the house was. by !Mr. Fisher's 
sugg(vstion, parted otl as an olf-ervatciry. having slits to open in the roof and 
sidi's in tin’ <lireelion of the meridian. This niethod wh'- coiisidere<l likely 
to be especiall}’ useful in a series of observations for the atmosplu’ric refrac¬ 
tion, which Mr. FisJier pifiposed making at hav temperatures, ainl which on 
account of the dilTiculties attending the use of the repeating-circh*. and of 
most other instruments in severely cold weather, it was scarcely possible to 
do, cxccjit in the neighbonrhooil of a warm ajiarfmcnt. The house was built 
of our spare hoat-plank. the sides, which were double and lilled with saud 
between, bi’ing fixed to ea{)stan bars set upright, and stink two feet into the 
ground, whicli we found quite loose* and dry for about thirty inches below 
tin surface ; beyond that riepth it was frozen almost as hard as a roek, re- 
fjuiring extreme labour in digging into it. The larger apartment, in wliieh a 


resorted to (luring this and the Miecmling winter; and I am happy to avail niyself of this 
miKle, the only (»ne in hiy power, of thaiikii|g our henefiu’tre.ss and a.ssuring her that her 
pre.senl afforded a fund of aniu.sement fully answering her kind intentions. 
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stove was placed, could at all times be kept at a high temperature, but the 1821 . 
obflervatory>imrt when the slits were open derived of course but little ad- 
vantage in this way ; and Mr. Fisher in vain endeavoured to keep his dock 
going in it, when it would have l>cen most convenituit as well as most interest¬ 
ing to have done so. TTic house was also oi' service for receiving the che- 
mical apparatus, and materials furnished for certain experiments recommended 
by a committee of the Royal Society, as well as for conducting those experi¬ 
ments whenever circumstances would ficrmit during the winter-months. The 
electrometer-chain was hoisted up to the Fury’s masthead, the point of pla- 
tina being one hhndreil and twelve feet above the level of the sea, and the 
lower end secured to the ice several yards from the ship’s si<le. As the 
usual method of hoisting it u)) at sea, allai ln'd lo a line of tin* same length 
by means of a number of short^lass rods, apptmred an uncertain mode of 
insulating the chain, a more eifectual plan suggested liy Mr. Fisher was 
afterwards adopted. A huig plank being firmly se<-(ired up and down the 
royal-mast, s(‘veral glass rods three or jour feet ay>ari were fixed to it hori¬ 
zontally ; the links being attached tt> the ouU iM iid- of these as a support, 
the line was altogetln‘r removeil ; so that when tlu' lower end of the chain 
was fastened also by glas> rods, (be whole was ke]>l free from contact and 
thus eirectually insulated. A tide-pole marked lo i'eet and inches was droje 
pe«l through the lin'-lutK-, and lirmlv moore<I to the liottom by a heavy weight ; 
and an aci-urate accomii of ilu* time and height of the des registered in a 


table in tlu^ logdmok throughout tlu' winter. 

It was a matter of.sincere satisfaction to (diserve the excellent health en- 
joyetl by our j»eo])le at this lime, as well as the various cdmfoiis which were 
likely to ensure its continuance. The only man on the Fury’s sick-list was 
.John Reid, carjienters’ male, who. in consecptence of asevere cold and cough 
occasioned by exposing himself when overheated by work. ha<l been for 
several weeks confined with an intlammatory complaint, which threatened to 
be of a very serious ami alarming nature, lb' was just at this time in some 
re.spects better, having nearly lost the cough, but was still in u delicate and 
precarious state. Every possible attention was paid to the dryness, warmth, 
and ventilation of the sick-bay. in which a fire was kept alight during a |)ar( 
of the day, ami subseiiucutl), as the cold increased, during the whole of tlu' 
twenty-four hours, preserving a high and equable temperature of about tid 
This and other arrangements for the ,ct)ii\enience <d‘ilie sick reiidered it 
little less comfortable than the ward of a regular hospital. 
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Soon after ouv arri\*al here, Captain Lyon expressed a wish that his 
(lAcers and men, with himself, should attend divine service on board the 
Fury, during the continuance of the ships in winter-quarters. This arrange¬ 
ment, which Mr. Fisher concurred with me in thinking in every respect 
desirable, was accordingly mad'e, and we funned one congregation for the 
rest of the winter. Our lower-deck afforded abundance of accommodation 
in this respiK t: some jisalm tunes, which ha<l been purposely set upon an 
organ, were jdayed at the proper intertals of the service, and our little 
church formed a pleasingand interesting scene to such as are disposed to be 
interested by scenes of this nature. 

Our people' were sent oul to walk Idr exercise whenever the weather was 
favoura])l<‘. and the (hities uf the ships did not afibrd them sulKcient cm- 
[>loyment; care beingtaken to keep them td^eiher, under an officer, and to 
furnish them witli proper arms. Finger-posts were also erected, as before, 
in various parts of tlie island near the bay, for the purpose of directing per¬ 
sons to the siiips if surprised by .snow-drifts. 

The weather continued wintervand inclement from the time of our arrival 
in the bay • but tlu' raj)id equitmctial spring-tides coming on .soon after, 
prevente<l the permanent freezing of the s('a in llie offing. The sheet of 
ice which ha<l formed in the hay wa« also in part detached by one of the 
boats having been hauled over it, her keel leaving a score >vhich, like those 
(Ml glass made by the scratch of a diamond, cansi-d it to se{>arate just in 
that ])lue(': a IVesh .vheet was however fornn'd in the course of eight and 
fortyhom,-., which appeared snllicient to secure ns from extern^ pressure. 
The flood-tide was observed to •come from the north-east and to set, at 
spring-ti<les. at the rale of two miles ainl a half an hour. The phenomenon 
called frost smoke, or the “ barber.” being the vajwur arising from the 
sea, rendered visible by condensation, ramie its appearance when the ther¬ 
mometer sunk to 2" or ‘S" below zero, but at that temperature of the atmo¬ 
sphere it was not very dense. 

Rcforc the ships w'cre permanently frozen in, .several black whales came 
up to blow in the small pools left open by our cutting tlie ice. As a 
supply of oil would have been particularly acceptable just at this period, 
every endeavour was made to strike one of them, but without success; the 
young ice preventing the boats from approaching them notwithstanding 
the ardour of our Greenland sailors in this pursuit. 

I have before mentioned the myriads of small shrimps, Ccancer nugax,j 
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which for some weeks past had been observed near the surface of the 
sea. These insccAs were found to be still as numerous as ever in any 
hole we made in the ice; and such was the extreme avidity with ^hieh 
they immediately seized upon any meat put overboard, to thaw or 
soak for the sake of freshness, that Captafn Lyon to-day sent mo a goose 
to look at, belonging to the officers of the llecla, that had been thus 
deposited within their reach only eight and forty hours, and from wliich 
they had eaten every ounce of moat, leaving only a skeleton most deli¬ 
cately cleaned. Our men hatl bciforo remarked that their meat siillered 
unusual loss of Substance by .soaking, but did nr»l know to what cause to 
attribute the deficiency. W'e took advuiitagt* however of the hunger of 
th(‘se depredators to procure complete skeletons of small animals, for pre¬ 
servation as anatomical specimens, eneUi.-^ing them in a nrt or bag with 
holes, to whieh the shrimps could have ucuvss. Imt which jirevented the 
loss of any of the limbs, sliuuld the cartilage oi the joints be (‘aten. For 
want of this latter precaution some spc^ciuiens r.(‘je at fu>.l rendered im¬ 
perfect . 

A thermometer placinl in the. sun at luxm to-day stood at 3'i , that in the 
sliade being at 0'^'. In the eonr-'C of the afternoon 1 witne.ssed, for the 
third time in my life, that j»eeuliar and delicate colouring of the clouds 
which 1 have endeavounxl to describe in my narrative of the last voyage, on 
the 10th and i?t)th of April, The red tint was, a- on both those occa¬ 

sions, nearest to (lie sun, and the clouds on whieh the eolonrs were exhi- 


biteil were'^passing \i'itliin four or five ilegrees oi‘ tha object. 

Wc W'Cn* occupied about this lime in getting to band in the holds- tlieUxi i: 
supply of provisions that would be required for tlic next six months, in 
order to prevcnl the necessity of opening the hatches ofteuer than once a 
week ; an arrangement which was found e.xtroniely conducive lo the clean¬ 
liness of the lower-deck, as vvell as to that of the men personally. While 
doing this, the opportunity was taken t(* place all the lemon-juice, [liekles. 
erunberries, and any other articles liable to damage by frost, as nearly 
amiclshi|>s as possible. A single c.a.sk of Uunon-jiiice was however left in 
contact with the shiji's Side as an experiment, of whicli some account will 
be given in another place. Mr. UoojK'r having oxjiosed a porli(*n of this 
fluid to a low temperature on ilcck, observed it to congeal, when a ther¬ 


mometer immersed in* it stood at 125°, 


into a thick but ’soft consistence not 


sufficiently solid to break a glass bottle. 
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Octolir white foxes h^d tibotit this period' been chught in tifaps set on 

shbre; and were kept on board by the officers, with the Hope of taming 
then^ Some account of these beautiful little animals is given in another 
|>art of this winter’s narrative. The thermometer rose as high as 21® on the 
iluir. 18 . morning of the 18th, and thick 'snow continued failing incessantly for many 
hours; this remained in a \ory soft state upon the ice, and clung quite fast to 
the rigging, in both these respects differing essentially from what we had 
experienced during any part of our stay at Melville Island. A jiair of snow- 
Tjoots were now issued gratis to each individual in the Expedition, being 
|>art of a stock of extra warm clothing liberally furnished by Government, 
to be sujiplied to the officers and men, at my discretion, as occasion should 
require. These boots were made of strong drab cloth wHh thick soles of 
cork, the slowly conducting property of w’hich substance, together with 
their large size, allowing a free circulation to the blood, nffortled the ut¬ 
most comfort that could be desireil. Boots or .shoe.s of icatfur never retain 


the warmth long, uucler circumstances of very .severe exjiosiire. 

1 11(1 I!' On the M)th we began to put on the housing-elotbs for covering in the 
upper decks, and thus iMi^uring a comfortable ami sheltered place for 
Wedking in any weather during the winter. Tliese cloths were composed 
of the same stout and servieealile material as before, but were now painted 
of a light colour instead of black, under the idea, suggested by someseientific 
gentlemen in London, of preventing in a certain degree the radiation of 
heat. As it wits a great conveiiienee, as well as saving of candles, to admit 
davlight by the cabin and gun-room skylights, during the Ihrce hours 
which, even at the darkest period, wo should have in this latitude, the 
housing was not carried the whole way aft, but finished by a screen a little 
abaft the mainmast, which with a door at the gangway was found quite 
sufficient for every useful purpose : a door with a pulley was also fixed 
at the h<!a<l and foot of each of the ladders communicating with the upper 
deck. Instead of the planks used on the fonnor voys^e for resting the 
housing-cloths upon, and w’hich took up a great deal of room in the etow’age, 
we now substituted ropes, set up to the midship spars, and to others over 
the ships’ sides, after the manner of what seamen 6all “ jack-stays,” which 
answered quite as w'cll if not better than the other plan. 

20 20tli, the thermometer again fell to zero at ten A.M., and by mid¬ 

night as low as —10°, the temperature gradually decreasing as the wind 
backed to the W.N.W. during the two last days. A spirit thermometer was 
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now substituted for the mercurial one, for registering the temperature of the 1821 . 
atmosphere ; and that of the sea, which always remained nearly the same in 
the winter, was only taken occasionally in future. 

On the 31st there was a considerable sjmcc of open water in the offing to Sun. 21. 
the southward and eastward, from which a cloud of frost-smoke constantly 
iasued, driving like a fog with the wind. Tlte shi|>s’ companies amused 
themselves, in the course of their afternoon walk, with sliding upon the ice 
in a pond, from which wc were still able to jjrocurc water a couple of feet 
below the*surface, though tlic |)ond was not a deep one: tliis advantage 
we enjoyed as late as the 26th of November, after vvliich w e had recourse 
entirely to snow melted by artificial m(‘a)i>. Tlie fhennometer falling to 
- 13° in the course of the night, the ship^’ li.nbers began to crack a little, in 
eonsc(juenre of the freezing of the juices of the wood. 1 expected this to 
have occnrre^l in a greater degree with tlie Fury than witli the Ilecla, the 
latter having been alr<*ad)' seasoned to a cold climate ; hut on inquiry I 
understood the reverse to he llie case, both diiijug ,the present and the 


succeeding winter. On the ‘iild there was a consi<!erahlc snow-drift, the Tues. 


wind blowing strong from the westward ; hut tlu' '.now being less fine, and 
not so easily raised by the wind, made the atmosphere much less thick than 
in a higher northern latitude. 

The wind veering to the S.E. on the 24lh and 2olli, the thermometer gra-Thur. 25. 
dually rose to -i-23°. 1 may po.ssihly incur tlie charge of affectation in stating, 

that this temperature wtis much too high to be agreeable to us; but it is never¬ 
theless thf* fact, that every body felt and complained ,>r th<* change. We 
had often before remarked, that considerabh' alterations? in tlie temperature 
of the atino.sphere are as sensibly felt by the human frame, at a very low 
part of the scale, as in the higher. The difteronce consists only in this, that 
a change from — 40°upw'ards to about zero is usually a very welcome one, 
while frt)m zero to flic frcezing-|K)int, as in the instance just alluded to, 
it becomes to persons in our situation rather an inconvenience than 
otherwise. This may be more readily imagined, by considering that our 
clothing, bedding, fires, and other precautions against the severity of the 
climate, liaving been once adapted to a low degree of cold, an increase of 
temperature renders them oppressive and inconvenient; while any reduction 
(of the first two at least) is impracticable with safety. To this must be 
added, that at this temperature the snow becomes tod soft for convenient 
walking, and the accumulation of ice in the crevices and linings of the officers’ 
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cabins is converted into a source of extreme annoyance, which, while it 
continues solid, is never experienced. It is true that these inconveniences 
occur in a much greater degree in the spring; but being Uien haded as the 
harbingers of the return of ]>erinauent warmth, it is easy to obviate some 
and would be hard to comfdaiu of any of them. 

During tlie month of October the Aurora Borealis was occasionally seen, 
though with little brilliancy. From ten P.M. till midnight, t»n the 21st, it 
was visible from S.E. to S.W., but most bright in the latter direction. The 
light was {miicipally stationary, but a few faint coruscations shot upwards 
from it now and then. During the same hours on the 23d, it was .seen near 
the horizon from W.b.N. to S.W., having a tendency t<» form an irregular 
arch, 4° or 5" high in the centre. It was generally stationary, and at times 
tolerably bright, but upon the whole a poor display of this phenomenon. 

The mild weather with which the mouth of October closed ctmtiuucd for 
the first two days in November. On the afternoon of the 2d, tlie W’ind 
freshened up to a gale from the N.b.W , and 'before midnight tlie tliermo- 
meter hud fallen to —o, wliich latter eircumstauee 1 mention here, as dill'er> 
ing from w'hat we had so often observed to take {>laec at Melville Island, a 
rise of wind there being generally aeeomjjanied by u simultaneous rise in 
the thermometer at low temperatures. Tin* giile continued during the 3d, 
with muck snow'-drift. The peo]»le were carefully kept on hoard during this 
and every high wind tliroughout the winter, to avoid the |M>ssibiUty of 
frost-bitc.s. 

Captain Lyon having rei>rcseute(l to me that a portion of biscuit in one of 
the llecla's bread-rooms had been found dump and moultly, I directed a 
survey to he held on the whole, when four hundred and seventy-six {x>iinds 
were reported to be unfit for use. These bread-rooms consisted, as before 
described, of a poitiun of the Ibrehold divided ofl by bulkheads on each side 
of the ship, for the purpose f»f slowing a certain quantity of bread in bulk 
and ihu-s increasing our resources. Notwithsliuiding the above-mentioned 
loss, which was all that we sustained, and only amounted to eight days’ pro- 
fM>ri loll fur one shi]i, the plan proved a good one, as tlie gain in stowage' 
exceeded three months' bread for both. 

On the Gth, the wind blew strong from the eastward with overcast* 


• The word “ overcasf"' is uieaut to express a general obscurity bf the azure colour of Uic 
^y, but without any scjiaraU- clouds, which indeed wc bod never hiUiertu scui during the 
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Notm considerable snow-drift. For several cla)« about this ‘period 

wv^ the weather continued remarkably mild, the thermometer generally rising an 
high as from + 20® to +28® in the course of the day, from the 0th to the 
16th. Most of our necessary arrangements for die security of the ships and 
stores during the winter being now completed, the people were employed in 
what they called “ rigging tlie theatre,* and on the evening of the 0th the 
officers performed the play of the “ Rivals,” to the infinite amusement of 
both ships’ companies. 

Sun. 11. At two P.M. on the 11th, it now being the time of spring-tides, we ob¬ 
served a large crack in the ice near each of the shijis, which-on examination 
was found to extend a considerable distance outside of them. As it a[^*ared 
very probable that a complete separation might take place, in which case the 
ships would have been drifted out of the bay, several fresh hawsers were run 

Mon. 12. out a-hcad and attached to the grounded masses. On the following day, in 
order to obtain all the security in our jniwer, some anchors and a bower- 
cablc 'were run out and fixed on the beach. This precaution soon ap|jeared 
no more than necessary, as half an hour before midnight the ice astciu set 
outwards, leaving a little canal eight inches wide at the crack made the 
preceding <lay. By this disruption the shi[)s were disengaged in part from 
the ice to which their sides were attached, and came a little astern; but for¬ 
tunately nothing occurred to cause farther apprehension. 

Tues. 13. On the 13tli the Hc<*la was secured to the shore in the same manner as the 
Fury. Although the wind was from the south-east the day was beautifully 
clear, wdiicli w’as the more striking as we had lately experienced a great 
deal of overcast weather with northerly wdnds. About tfie time of sunset 
this evening the sky presented a mc>st brilliant ap{>earance, the xmrt next the 
horiEon for one or two degrees being tinged of a bright red, above which 
was a soft light blue, passing by an imperceptible gradation into a delicate 
greenish hue. 

Wed. 14. It being desirable occasionally to register a thermometer at a distance from 
the influence of the sliips, in order to compare it with the indications of that 
in common use on board, a post was set up on the ice, and two correspond¬ 
ing spirit-thermometers * selected for thatpurjmse. The differcBce observed 
between them will be noticed hereafter. 

winter in these regions. The kind of weather here alluded to is usually expressed in the Logs 
and Meteorological Journals by the general term “ hazy.” 

* In making this selection, we found, on comparing ten thennometers, (of which tlircc 
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Oil the. IT'th aeTccal .broad lancii of water were open in the offing, and the 
ice an uiMial‘ h» rafdd motion on the caateru and south-eastern sides (»r the 
island. A nutoiber of dovekies were swimming about off the point, and three 
of themrwere killed by tlie Hccla’s jieople, but the tide floated them away. 

On the 23d there were again seversU miles orf clear water in the offing. This Frid. 23. 
ahvays occurred to tlie greatest extent with a w'csterly breeze ; while the 
wind from the oj^msite quarter, or with any southing, invariably forced the 
ice close in with the shore. The frost smoke w’as to-ilay extremely dense, 
rising oliout a degree above the horizon, so as completely to obscure objects 
at that hciglit. and at the (listance* of three or four miles. As the winter 
advanced this occurred to a greater extent, the ch>ud being more dense, and 
also rising higher whenever there was any open water in the offing. It 
jirevod a eoiisidcmble inconvenience to Mr. Fisher in tlie course of his ob¬ 
servations in the winter, utterly precluding on most clear nights, which seldom 
iiajipeued hut with a westerly wind, his obtaining a sight of low stars for the 
]}ur|x>sc of ascertaining tlic refraction at small altitude.s. This evening the 
offiecf.s perfuemed the tw'o farces of “ liaising tlu; AVind,” and the “ Mock 
Doctor.” for the amusement of the ships’ companit‘s. 

The follow ing meteorological phenomena arc all that ticcurred worthy of 
notice during the month of November, in addition to those already incn- 
tioneil: At nine A.M. on the 6th a parhelion appeared on each side of the 
.sun, but very faint, and tinged only in a slight degree with the prismatic 
colours. At Uiirty minutes past nine A.M. ou the 16ih, the weather being 
rathof cloudy, anti a light breeze blow ing from the -.t)uthw ard, the electro¬ 
meter was tried, aiitC again at nine P.M. on the lGtli,*at which time the 
.Aurora Borealis, consisting tif a stationary white light near the horizon, w'as 
visible in the S.h.E. quarter of the heavens, but in neidiercase was the gold- 
leaf in the slightest degree aflected. 

From ten A.M. till two P.M. on the 17th a halo appeared round the sun, 
its radius being 22^ 40. At eight in the evening the Aurora Borealis was 
seen, cottsisting of a stationary light oecupying a very small portion of the 
iieavcms in the S.E.b.E. quarter, and close to tlie horizon, from which at 
times vivid flakes shot across the zenith nearly to the opposite horizon. 


were nierciiriid, anil seven of aleoliol) a difference of no less than 7^® between them, their 
iudications ranging bet weep —22.5® and — 3()®. Two which indicupd the n»eaiiof the whole 
were taken for use. At higher temperatures the difference was found to be very incousitlorahle. 
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After ten P.M. the actionary light sliiftcd more to the southward, and then 
gradually dtsa^^ared. At ten P.M. on the 18th this phenomenon assumed 
«similar appearance in the S.b.W. quarU'r. On the evening of the 23d the 
Aurora Borealis made its appearance in the N.W,, vivid coruscations shoot¬ 
ing at times across the zenith to the opposite horizon. The gold leaf of the 
electrometer was not perceptibly affected by it. On the morning of the 24th 
it was again faintly seen in irregular streams of whiu^ light, extending from 
the western horizon to the zenith: for several hours the same night also 
this extraordinary phenomenon was visible from the south-east round by 
south to west, being principally confined to a space about five degrees almve 
the horizon. The magnetic needle, M'hich was attentively watched, was 
not at all affected by any of tht;sc phenonuma. On the 2Gth, both in the 
morning and evening, the Aurora again ajipeared from south-east to south¬ 
west, the brightest part being about ten degrees above the horizon, 
and with pencils of rays shooting upwards towards the zenith. In almost 
every instance it is obscrvalile that the light, however irregularly disjmsed 
in other respects, has a tendency to assume an arch-like form ; but I think 
a plane bisecting the areli would more generally have coincided with the 
true than the imigiietie meridian, in the phenomena we bud here an opportu¬ 
nity <»f observing. This was purticnlarly the case t»n the morning of the 27th, 
Avhen at six A.M. the Aurora formed (uu* broad continuous and well-deiincd 
arch, its centre ftassing ratlier to the southward of the zenith, and its legs 
sippeariitg to rest upon tin* horizon at east and west. For several hours on 
the evening (d* the 2StU it was seen iti the south-easi, with rays darting ra¬ 
pidly up nearly as high as the zenith. There is almost ahvays one stationary 
patch of light near the horizon, appearing, as it were, the source whence 
the shifting or variable part i>f the phenuiuenon proceeds. It will be seen 
from about this perioil how much more fretpiently the Aurora seemed to 
issue from the souUi-eastern (piarter than from any other during the rest of 
the winter. 


On the Isiof December there was a space of auiny miles in which none ol Docemb. 
the “ old” ice was visible. The .sea was here for the most jmrt covered with ' 
a verj thin sheet of ** young” ice, probably the formation of a single day, 
since tlie w^esterly wind ha<l driven the Hues t»ff the land. The whole of this 
was in motion witli the tide, which breaking the thin Hoes left several .-Hpaccs 
of clear water. It Was observable that though a eouJiitlerablc Irost-smoke 
arose from the yonug ice, it was not so dense as tliat Irom the clear water. 
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Droemb ^’^*‘** cvcry pool of which a little thick ck> 4 il floate<l, cprrcspond 

ingf as well in size as in situation with the pool from whence it issued, A 
number of dovckics were swimmings ubout the fwint; and it boJug desirable 
if j)ossiblc to obtain some of them for the sake of ascertaining their pliunage 
at this season, we hauled the small boat over and launched her. Mr. Hoss 
succeeded in killing one of the birds which w’as preserved as a specimen, but 
it was with great difficully that the boat avoided being carried away from the 
shore by the young ice. I was on this account afraid of repeating the attempt 
during the rest of the winter. One grouse was seen on shore; It appeared 
entirely white, except having its tail black near the tip. 

I was this day under the necessity of closing in my stern dead-lights, and 
fixing the cork-shutters between the double window-frames of my cabin, the 
temperature having lately fallen rather low at night; in consequence of which 
one of the ehrf»nometers (No. 369 of Arnold) liad stopjied on the *26111 of 
November. We had before this time banked the snow up against the ships’ 
.sides ; but it was now thrown liighcr, and its thickness at the bottom increased 
to about four feet. Besides this a bed of snoM , tliree feet deep, was sulise- 
quentlylaid on the deck,over my cabin, and also on the forecastle overthe sick¬ 
bay, to assist in retaining the wamth in those parts of the ship, an oflice which 
it seemed to perform very eftcctually. It was imfsissihle, however, as the cohl 
increased, to keep up a tolerably comfortable temperatun* in the ca!»in, if the 
fire was suffered to go out for several hours: for instance, the night after 
the above arrangements had been made, the tire was out for only six hours: 
and the con.sequenee was, tliat the thcDuometer fell to 2T .and could he got 

Sun. 2. no higher the folloA’ing day, in the after part of the cabin, though only nine 
feet from the stove, than 3'^. This was indeed a most inclement da\. the 
temperature of the atmosphere having for flu* first time fallen to — 27", 
accompanied by a fresh wind from the northw’ard aiul westward. 

At six in the evening of the 5th there was a halo round the moon, with 
a confused appearance <»f a parasclena on the lower part of it. This halo, 
as I have often olwerved with others, had the appearance of being oval, the 
vertical diameter seeming to be the longest ; but on measuring them with a 
sextant the deception became evident. 

'From six till ten P.M. on the 11th, a halo appeared about the moon, with 
three jjaraselenie, two at the aides and one above it. This halo varied in its 
degree of clearness &s the haziness of the atmosphere Be.came greater or tcs.s, 
and was sometimes a little tinged with colour. A more rare {dienomenon 
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than this wAs noticed at seven A.M. on the 20th, by the ofiicer of the waleh, 
namely, that the moon in rising had assumed the appearance of two. On '--’■v-w 
hearing tliis I went on deck, and saw an inverted image of the moon below 
and nearly touching that luminary, which was about half a degree high at the 
time, thus: 


Mr. Scallon told me that the image had at ilrst been as distinct as the moon 
itself, and it was nearly so when 1 saw it. Tliis phenomenon eontinued 
about five minutes, tlie barohieter being a»id tlie thermometer 

with very clear weather at the lime. 

A white hare w'asseeii on shore on the oth, a-i were two or three tilhers in 
tlic course of the >viiiter. It is dittieidt to conceive liow' these animals find 
suhsisteuee while the snow lies <leep on llie ground, unless indeed they 
hecome in a certain degree torpid during ihe wiiiler. \i Melville Island, 
where in the summer they were found in considerable numbers, we never 
saw one, nor even the track of <»no, before the imnith of June. 

The wind fresliened from the S.E. at nigln, and l*!t*w a gale from thatTlmr. G. 
quarter all the following day, the thermometer keejuiig rtp to about zero as 
usual, with the wind in that direction. 

At the lime of sunset, this afternoon, and for half an hour afterwards, Mon. 10. 
the sky exhibited a beautiful red cohmr near the southern horizon, and a 
soft rich purple to the northwanl. A great tleal of clear water was 
ohsened in the oiling, and at night, a tlark water sky hung over it. 

This appearance was darker, and served belter tc» <iefiac the exact ex¬ 
tent of the open water during the winter nights than I ever saw it under 
any other circumstanees, probably in et»nsequence of the uninterrupted 
whiteness of every other object. The cold inercasod to—27® once more 
at midnight on tlic 10th, as indicate<l by the thermometer on the ice, but the 
ships conUiiuotl wnriif and comfortable. A rcgister-thefniometcr kept near 
the chronometers in the book-cases ol the cabin indicated in general a 

T 
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Decemb ”*^**^“”* temperature of 50° to 53°, and frequently during the day was as 
high as f)0°. The temperature of the lower deck at midnight was usually 
about 50°, without any other fire than that in the wanning apparatus. 

Tucs. 11. On the 11th, the wind being northerly an<l the weather tolcraldy clear, 
stars of the third magnitude w'cre visible to the naketl eye, as late as forty 
minutes past eight apparent time, those of the second mtignitude till a quarter 
past nine, and of the first till ten o’clock ; after w hich the sky became rather 
overcast. This may serve to give some idea of the degree of light at this 
period. The twilight wu'^ of course of long duration, and the redness pro¬ 
duced by the sun’s rays was sometimes very plainly visible for more than 
three hours after his setting. 


The temperature of 


tin* sea-water in the ure-hole w'as 29° and, by the same 


thermometer, that at the bottom in six fathoms and a half was 30°. The de- 


jiosition of small snow, which I have remarked as almost always going on in 
these regions in the winter, took place tliis evening in oecasional showrers, so 
thick as to oblige us ,fo cover the instruments with wiiich we were observing, 
though the stars were jilaiiily visible all the time, and the night w'as in every 
other rcsjiect what would generally he called clear. 

A great squeezing of the young flees took place at the S.E. point of the 
Wed. 12. island on the 12ih. The noise it makes when hi'ard at a distance very much 
resembles that of a heavy waggon labouring over a deep gravelly roail ; but 
wiion a nearer approacli is made, it is more like the growiing of wild ani¬ 
mals, for which it was in one or two instances mistaken. It w^as how’cver 


rather useful than otherwise to encourage the bern*f thqt bears were abroad, 
as, without some sdeh idea, people are apt to become careless alnml going 
armed. 


Thur.i:?, <^bi the 13tli, the thermometer fell to—31°on the ice, being the greatest 
degree of cold wo had as yet experienced. There w’as, notwithstanding this, 
a great deal of open water in the oflTing, covered only by a very slight sheet 
of young ice. A favouring w'alk with the officers during the winter was 
ronn<f the S.E. {siint, where tkcre was in con.seqiicncc a harfl and beaten 
[lath ujKrn the .snow. The rapid tide which ran here, always kcqit the jioint 
clear of ice, wdicnever there was any open water at all; and accustomed as 
we had before been in the winter to a sea perfectly frozen up, it can scarcely 
Ik? conceived what a relief i< was to the tedious monotony of our situation, 
to see water naturally in a fluid state and in motion, with birds .swimming 
about in it, even at.this inclement season of the year. 
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The thermometer risini^to — 5° in the course of the 17t]«, the weather ap- *®2I. 
peared warm to our feclin^^s. It proTcd favoumblc also for another jday 
>vhich had been fixed for this night, and the “ Poor Gentleman” wasper-^*““‘ 
formed by the officers in so admirable anti feeling a manner as to excite un¬ 
common interest among the men, and to convince me more than ever of the 
utility of our theatrical amusements. The 18th was a remarkably clear day Tues.is. 
without any of that cloudiness which nsually hung about the soutlieni liori- 
zon. The sun was therefore clearly visible at norm, when such was its oval 
slia|)e that Its horizontal diameter exceeded the vertical by 4'.07". We had 
light in the cabin for reading and writing for three hours and a quarter Avith- 
out caiidles, and about five hours for convenient Avuiking. 

We had about this time occasion to notice, that ever since our arriAal in 


the bay, a gradual, though sIoav, alteration had been taking place in the size 
of the numerous grounded mass(*s of ice in-sli(*re, oeeasioned by every tide 
leaving a thin additional coat all round the surface rd’ each ; so that by this 
time, only a narroAV jmssage could ho found hrMAveen some* of them, AA'here 
at first there had been a large space. In the course of the Avinter, alsrr, a 
number »>f them Avere split and upsid by the great rise of tide, Avhicli, to¬ 
gether Avilli the eraeking of the lh»c, and the occasional oAcrlloAving of the 
water ujM>n it near the beach, ma<lc tlic landing extremely had. This in¬ 
convenience AA'as particularly felt by Mr. Fisher, Avhos(> various aAocations 
let! him most on shore during the hours of <larkness. 

On the 21si, it IiIcav stn)ng fnmi the N.W., Avith clear Aveather overhead, Frid.-21. 
and some sn«»AA’-diift.heloAv. We remarked. lujAvover, that the suoav Avas still 
much less minute than at Alelville Island, and therefore fess easily raised by 
the Axiiitl into <liift. 'Phe pe<*oliarity before remarked of its adhering to the 
masts and rigging still continued also. I luul three hours’ <laylight for 
writing in the cabin this day, the light being admitted only l)y the sky-liglit, 
and the weather tiiifavonrahle on account <»f the snoAV-drift. 


The shortest day had iioav jrassed, and all that eoid<l he remarked iip«>n it 
AA'as, that nobody scented t4» consider it a matter of much iiiteroRt one Avny or 
the other. On the former occasion, Avhen novelty combined Avitli the peenlia- 
rity of our situation to give it more importance, it scemetl to c<»nstitnte a sort 
of era in our Aviuter’s cahmdar and excited a more than ordinary sensation in 
our minds. The case AA'as in»AV very difterent : our Aviutering Avas no longer 
an experiment, our comforts Avere greatly inereased, and the pro.spect ol an 
early release from the ice as fiiA Ourahle as could be desired. 1. nder the.se 

T ~ 
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drettf&^ilances, it may easily be imagined lio^» light the wirttcr sat upew us, 
ailhl with what comparative indifference we now regarded the parsing of 
the shortest day. 

Mon. 24 . On the evening of the.24th, being Christmas-cve, the ship’s companies 
were amused by the officers performing the two farces of “ A Roland for an 

Tues. 25. Oliver," and the " Mayor of Oarratt.” On Christnuis-day, divine, service 
on board the Fury was attended by the officers and crews of both siii|>s. 
A certain increase was also made in llie allowance of provisions, to enable 
the people to partake of Christmas festivities to the utmost extent which our 
situation and means would allow; .ind the <Iay was marked by tlie mt>st 
cheerful hilarity, aee<»mpanied by the utmost regularity ami good orrier. 
Among the luxuries M hich our Christmas dinner atforded was that of a joint 
of English roiist beef, of whieh a few quarters had been preservt'd for such 
occasions, by rubbing the outside with salt, and banging it on deck covered 
with canvass. The low latitude in wliieli onr^hist summer’s navigation was 
perfonned would have rendered its preservatitm rlotdifful without the salt. 


Considering it interesting to try wlietln'r artv difference eould be detected 


in the rate at whieh sound fmvels at low temperatures, as eompar<*d "with 
that usually as.signed to it. we eommeneed a series of ex[>erimeiits for 
tliat pur[»ose, by measuring a base eojupleiel}' across the iee in tin* bay, 
and notitig fiy a clirot'ometcr the interval l)etween the fliush atid report of a 
six-pounder gun fired several times at the exfr<unify of it. An account of 
these evj)erimeiit.s will he given in its projter place. 

For the last two days with (he lliermomoter on the k‘f indicating a tem¬ 
perature of— 27'" to — .‘rlO'. that of the Fury’s h)werdeek continued from 01 
to 01“, uflhrding a eonviuciug proof of tin* <*fru*acy <»f our warming n|){)uratus. 
To assist in preventing the escape of warm air, and the consequent conden¬ 
sation of the vapour near the la<l{|er-hate]iways. which must nnavoiduhly lie 
frequently oi)en(‘d during the day, screens had been in the early |>art of the 
winter fixed round flic* lower part of them, and this plan will I believe ho 


alwavs found necessary under similar circumstanees. In .spite of every pre¬ 
caution however, the immediate neighbourhood of the ladders must always 
be colder than the rest of the deck, owing t(» tin; rush of cold air which In¬ 


variably takes place on the opening of the doors. 1 may here take tlie op- 
iwrtnnity of remarking, that the construction of a ship appears in one re.spcct 
unfavourable for prc^Vutingtllc escape of the warm air generated by the fires, 
and the admission of cohl from the external atmosphere. 1 allude to all the 
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openinsi^ (»f a iohahited deck into the open air, occwmngfrom above, ^821. 
so that iH'siden the tendency to restore an equilibrium occasioned by the 
rarefaction of the air below, that o{)cratinn must be much assisted by the 
comparative specific gravities of the two atmos[)li( res; the warm by its 
lightness, constantly struggling to ascend ‘through every open crevice, and 
the cold by its weight, as incessantly fortung itsedf downwards. A cousidt'ra- 
tion of this circiim-stancc will perlui()sset in a still stronger light the value of 
placing cork or some other slow conductor of heat, as a lining for the deck 
ahuve, while it also points out the necessity of ‘•topping up as far as practi* 
cable every hole aiitl eratiiiy communicating w itli tlie cold superincumbent 
atmosphere. On the same account there can be little donbt that, at every 
ojiening of our hatcliw'ay-<loors <luring llu* h inter, a larger volume of warm 
air rtLslied out than would have escaped by a door of crpialsizc, placed 
or on a level with the inhabited (h-ek *. 

The sea presented to-dnv a large open sjiace lo the sotiili-eastward, but 
the temperature of the atmosphen' being low it wa‘« tdmost entirely coated 
with a sheet of young ice. In some clear pools near the point a single flock of 
more than fifty dovekies were swimming ahinit. lie-ides otlier smaller ones. 

While continuing the experiments on souikI this evening, .Mr. Fisher ami 
m 3 -.seir remarked that SiriiH. w hich was nearly on the meridian at t!ic time, 
rxliihited the most b<'antifid violet and blue <-<»loiirs that can he imagined. 

The violet, was to the westward, which was the direetitm in whieii tlie moon 


W’as, and the Aurora was playing ah<mf at the time. I ihonght I had never 
before seen any thing so hrilliani ; the ])la\' of ])risiuatie colours in a cut 
tliamond comes the nearest to it. * 


Tin* concluding month of this year jiresented more lVo(pient as well as 
more brilliant displays of thi' .■\nrora ll(»realis than we had mUiced at an 
earlier period of the winter. On the evening of the “id, we ohservetl it 
constantly appearing, from live till ten o'clock, in one quarter of the heavens 
or another, but entirely conilncd to the stmthern side of the vienilh. It 
consisted sometimes of luminous blotches i»r small clouds, at others ol 
coruscations shooting upwards, and a stationary light always perceptible 
near the horizon from S.S.K. to S.W. The light wtis white or yellowish 
white, and the comj>a.ss was not affected. On the evening of the 3d, if 


* The po-sssigc to an K.'iqiiimnax hm is in this re-'pect betler pjatvd than our doors ; for, 
Wnip ratlicr below tlu* level of the ajuirtnu'nt, the warm air eonstautly fliKitsalvne iiin the 
dome of the hut, having uu outlet hut tJiroughthc materials t>f whicli it is eonstructed. 
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Dec'mb ’*^’^** appeared in little white spots, resembling the mbiUa: in the lieatens, 
as viewed by a telescope, or, the milky-way on a very clear night. 1 may 
here remark by the w'ay, that this last beaiitilul ieaturc ol the heavens very 
seldom appeared here, for, notw ithstanding the notion generally entertained 
of the extreme clearness <»f the athiosphere under a polar sky, we have alway.s 
found the very reverse to be the faM. It is true, indeed, that with a nor¬ 
therly or wesferlV w ind, the sky was generally what would be calletl dear; 
but there is scarcely one night in twenty when the heavenly IhhUcs, if viewed 
through a telescope, do not a]>j)eiU‘ surrounded with more or less haze. In¬ 
deed, it very seldom hajjpens that a considerable dejK>sition of minute snow 
may not be observe<I t<» take ])Iaee, even in the clearest nights in these regions. 

^\'hile making lunar observations <ui the evening of the 4th, Mr. Hoss 
and myself remarkeil a meteor falling from the S.E. to N.W., being about 
4lT high Avhen it di'>;aj»j)eared. It fell so slowly as to be visible for four 
or five seconds, but was in every other resjieet like the failing stars, as 
they are called, sceu in othi'r parts of the world. At eleven P.M. the 
Aurora was seen forming an areh, about high in the centre, ami ex¬ 
tending from S.S.W. to 8.E. The magnetic needle of Alexander’s compass 
was not perceptibly alfeclerl during its continuance. At half-past two P.M., 
on the oth, the wind being light from the E.S.E., and the atmo.sphcre not 
very clear, though free from clouds, the electrometer was tried, but without 
efieet, the gold leaf not being in the least degree excited. 

On the afternoon of the 14th, die Aurora began to shew itself as soon 
as it w as dark, con.sistiug principally of rays shooting pp from the horizon 
in tin? E.h.N. towards the zenith, and sometimes pa.ssing through but very 
little beyond it, towards the opjKisite .side of the heavens. Just before ten 
o’clock, however, a much liner display of this phenomenon presented itself 
than wc had yet seen this season. There .still reinaincti a place near the 
horizon at E.h.N., whence a bright light secmetl (?on.stantly to issue, and if 
any ])art of the jilienomenon coidd he sai<i to continue uniformly the same, 
it wa< the leg of a hroadish arch in that, point, which scarcely ever changed 
its place, or the intensity of its light. The arch was at times completed, or , 
tlirow n over to thi? W.S.W., being 1.0"* high in the centre, and generally 
about 2" broad, though in this re.spect it was irri'gular and .somewhat vari¬ 
able. The lower part of the arch was always well deliacd, tlie space under 
it a])pearing dark, as if a black cloud had been there, which, however, w'as 
not the case, as w c saw the stars in it unobscured except by the light of the 
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Aurora. The upper gidc of the arch was never well <lefmefl; Imt its liglit 
was gradually softened off, so as to mingh^ with the azure t»f the sky, and 
often sent up coruscations towards the zenith. 

Thus far description may give some faint idea of this brilliant and extra¬ 
ordinary phenomenon, because its figure Jiere maintained some degree of 
regularity; but during the most splendid part of its continuance, it is, I 
believe, almost impossible to convey to the minds of otluTs an adequate con¬ 
ception of the truth. It is with much difference, therefore, that 1 offer the 
following <fcscri|)tion, the only recomnimidation of which perhaps is, that it 
was written immediately after witnessing this inagnilie<‘nt jfisplay. 

Innumerable streams or bands of whit, and yellowish light appeared to 
occupy flic greater part of the heavens to (it.* southward of the zeiiitli, being 
much the brightest in the S.E. and K.S. E., from wlieuee it liad indeed often 
the appearance of emanating. Some of these streams of ligfit were in right 
lines like rays, others crooked and w.'ivitig in ali sorts of irregular liguri's, 
and moving w'itli ineoneeivahle rapidit) in variou- directions. Among tliese 
might frequently he <»l>served those* shorter eedU'i-iions or hunelles of rays, 
which, moving w'ilh e%en greater veh»ei(\ than the rest, have acijuired the 
name of the “merry dancers,” which, if I understand aright the descriptions 
given of them by others, 1 d<> not think I ever saw behne. In a short time 
the Aurora extended itself over the zenilli. about half-way down to the 
northern horizon hut no fartlu'r, sis if tlu re was something in that qiuirl(*r 
of the heavens which it did not dan* to apj»n)sich. A limit this titnc, how¬ 
ever, some long streajner.s shot up from the horizon iii the N.W. whit'h soon 
disapjieared. While the light extended over [lart of tlie northern heavens, 
there were a nutnber of rays assuming a eirenlar or rsidiafed form near the 
zenith, and apjK*aring to have a common centre near that point, from wdiieh 
they all diverged. The light of which these ws're eomposetl apjieared to 
have inconceivably rapid motion in itself, though the form it a.ssumed and 
the station it ocenpietl in the heavens nmlerwont little or no change lor 
]K^rhaps a minute or more. Siqipose, for insisniee, a stream of light to have 
occupied a s|>ace between any two of the stars, by which its {Kisition could 
l)e accurately-noticed, flic liglit appeared to pass eoiistantly and instanta¬ 
neously from one to the other, as if. when a portion of the subtle Hiiid ot 
which it is composed had ma<le its escape and vanished at the end next one 
of the stars, a fre.sh supply w”is uninterruptedly liirnislie<1 at tiu* other. This 
effect is a common one with the Aurora, and puts one in niiiul, as tur 
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^1821. jjg motion alone is concerned, of a person holding u long ribbon by.one 
end, and giving it an undulatory motion through its wholcdcngth* l^ugh its 
general position remains the same. One of tJie most striking of-the variouB 
locomotive properties of the Aurora is tliat which it often hatt iaIecaUy, by 
which I mean in the direction 'perpendicular to its lengths This motion, 
compared with the other, is usually slow, though still very rapid in the meriy 
dancers,” whicli seem to observe no law with regard to the rest of thc.piionce 
menou. \Vhcn the streams or bauds were crooked, the oonvolutioas took 
place indifferently in all directions. Tlic Aurora did not contiuiic long to the 
north of the zenith, but remained us high as that fioint for more tlum an lu>ur; 
after wiiich on the moon rising, it became more and more faint, and at half¬ 
past eleven w'as no longer visible. 

The colour of the light was most frct|ucntly ycllowish-whilCi sometimes 
greenish, and once or twice a lilac tinge was remarked, when several ^trate, 
as it were, ai>pcarcd to overlay each other, by very rapidly meeting, in 
wiiich ease the light was always increased in intensity. The electrometer 
W'as tried several times, and two of Kuter’s compasses eximsed upon the 
the ice, during the eontinmince of this Aurora, but neither was percep¬ 
tibly idieeted by it. We listened attentively for any noise which might 
accompany it, but could hear none, but it w’as too cold to keep the earS 
uncovered very long at one time. The intensity of the light was some- 
thing greater than that of the moon in her quarters. Of its dimming the 
slar.s there cannot, I think, be a doui>t. We remarked it to be, in this 
respect, like draw ing a gauze veil over the lieaveus hi that part, the veil 
being most thick, tvheii two of the luminous sheets met and overlaf»pcd. 
The pUcnomcnoii liad all the appearance of being full as near as many of the 
clouds commonly seen, but there wen* none of the latter to com{}arc them 
with at the time. 1 may in conclusion remark that, notw'ithstaiuUiig the 
variety and chaugcablciu'ss displayed by this Aurora, there was throughout 
a perceptible inclination in the various parts of it to form an irregular arch 
from K.b.N. over to S.W.b.W. 

Prom seveu till ten P.M., on the 20tli, w'liile engaged in mtdihig obserta- 
tions upon tb(‘ ice, we observed the Aurora almost codstamtly appear¬ 
ing, though varying in its form and situation. It commcnoetl with a 
number of vertical coruscations from the 8.E., south, and N.W. borizonllt, 
darting nearly as high as the zenith. This being discontinued after half an 
hour, the leg of an arch ap))cared at E.8.E., inclining towards the .south. 
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which remained nearly unaltered for three quarters of an hour, its light being 
of a yeHdw cast and remarkably brilliant. After thi.s an arch was gradually 
formed l>y Ihe light extending over to W.N.W., the brighlest portion of it 
beiiigattH tliat in the eastern quarter. The arch was irregular and some¬ 
times not continuous, but divided into a number of luminous patches like 
nebulw. Wo also noticed, and now remembered to have done so once before, 
that there were in .some places narrow but l(»ng horizontal separations of the 
light, afqxmring like so many dark parallel streaks lying over it, which, how'- 
cver, they were not, as the stars were here most jilainly visible. The mag¬ 
netic needle was not alfeett*d. This night was one of the clearest we had 
during the winter, the milky-way a]>j»earit'g unusually bright and well-defined. 

On the 2^(1, the eleetnnneter was tried, the wind being light from the 
N. W., with overcast weather, and some very small snow falling; but no 
perceptible effect was proflnced upon the gohl leaf. In the evening, the 
Aurora appeared, like a while cloud in th':' E.S.E. At hair-j)ast nine, 
an irregular arch exteiuh'd from that point of Ihe horizon to the 8.W., 
the breadth being from one to two «h‘gr('('s, thong!» constantly varying, and 
its height in the middle ten <lcgrces. W lien this kind of arch apjamrs most 
perfect, it is less frejpiently than any other kiinl al1(Mnled with coruscations, 
or very rapid motion in the light. When lhe.se do accompany it, they are 
almost invariably observed to proceed fnmj the upper side of the arch only. 

In the evening of the 2.‘hl, tliongh the wind was from the N.W., a 
uninher of small roundish clouds, very nmisnal here at this season, rose 
from the S.E., and Ihe sky was very jnettilv illnmiinaed in the intervals by 
the Aurora. Tljesc clouds remaining quite dark in their a])pearance, ex¬ 
cept ulamt their ctlges, even during Ihe most brilliant disjday of the Aurora, 
seemed to indicate that the latter jdienomenon was the most distant of the 
two. The light of the Aurora was, as iisnal, much the briglitest in the S.E. 
quarter. This phenomenon again made its upi)earance very beautifully, on 
the 24th, resembling, in most particulars, that »le>crihed on the 11th. It was 
principally confined to the southern half of the heavens, and the different 
streamers and coruscations, though almost infinitely varie<l, had an evident 
tendency to arch from E.b.S. over to the opposite horizon. The “ merry 
dancers” were also playing about with iiulosrribahle rapidity, and many of 
the shecte of light, when they overlapped in meeting, had a very perceptible 
lilac tinge. 

On the morning of tlie 28th, the .Aurora Borealis appeared faintly to the 
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1821. westward, from 4 to G o'clock. Early on the following? raominj;:, it was ob- 
D w^ b.served to form an arch of very bric^ht li^ht from IS.E. to S.S.W., its centre 
being 30° high. In its general form it wn.s quite stiitiohary, as indeed the 
more perfect arches usually are, hut varitNl occasionally in tlie intensity 
of the light, and also in its eoutinuit 3 \ From the time tliat the daylight 
began to leave the heavens in the aflernoon, the .Aunua again upjieared, 
commencing in the S.E. b. E. with very huig eoruscations or streamers, 
which afterwards shot pasi the zenith over to the N.W. At 9 o'clock, the 
light had become concenirated iiiu> a low arch, 4° high in the centre, well 
detiiied at the lower edge, but not so at the upper. The leg.s were at first 
situated in the E.S.E. and S.W.b.W. (piarters, but the former graiiually 
shifte<l about two points more t<) the south. At one time in the evening, 
and before the phenomenon had assumed the more regular arch-Ukc fonn 
above-mentioned, we observed for the space of a few minutes together the 
same radiated appearance about the zenith as that described on the 14tli. 


This changed preiiy suddenly into an irregularly circular baud of light, like 
a ribbon, thus: 



au<l then again rcturncrl to th<‘ radiated Ibnn, but neither of these appear¬ 
ances continued very long. There was a great <lcal of the lilac tint observ¬ 
able mis evening, ami the ofiect of tlie sheets of light in obscuring the stars 
was again too evident to admit a doubt. 

The frequency and ill success with which we luul tried the olectromctcr 
made us almost despair of ever detecting any electricity in the atiuosplicre, 
but on the evening 'of the 13th the chain being (diserved to tremble very 
much, wc thought the motion might iiuvc been occasioned by this cause. 
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On applying the electrometer, howcTcr, the gold leaf was not in the slightest 
degree aiFected. We afterwards found it to have arisen from the wind acting 
iiIMin the plank at the mast-head in a certain angle, the same effect l)eing 
once or twice afterwards produced with a breeze in the same direction. 

oh the arrival of the last day of the year, it was impossible not to expe¬ 
rience very high gratification in observing the excellent health and spirits 
enjoyed by almost every officer and man in both ships. The only invalid in 
the Expetlition was Heid, f)nr carpenter’s mate, and (‘.ven he was at this 
period so much improved, that very sanguine hopes were entertained of his 
continiied amendment, in eonsccpieiue «»r the effeetiial manner in which 
the men were clothetl, particularly about (In* feet, not a single frost-bite hatl 
occurred that recpiired medical assistance even for a day, and, what was more 
important to us. not a scorbutic symptom had ap|M’arcd. 

To increase our ordinary isstie <)r aiiti-.-^eorbulic.s, liberal as it already was, 
we had from the commencenient of tin* winter adopted a regular system of 
growing mustard and cress, which tlic superior warmth of the sliijts now 
enabled ns to do on a larger .scale than before. Each mess, botlt of the offi¬ 
cers and ships’ company, was for this purpose i'liruisln'd witli a shallow 
box filled with mould, in which a crop could generally be raised in from 
eight or ten days. 'fhi* quantity thus procured on hoard the Fury now 
amounted to above fifty pounds’ weight, and before the arrival of sjtring to 
nearly one hundred piuunls ; and, trifling as such a supply may ajtpear to 
those who are in the hahit of being m()rc ahnndantly 'urnished, it will not be 
consitlered to have been without its use, when it is renu mbered how complete 
u specific for the scur>y /'mv/t vegetable subslanec lias invariably proved. In 
consideration of the salads thus raised, .Mr. Edwards recommended our re¬ 


serving the cranberries intended to have been issued during a part of this 
winter, until circumstances might ren<U*r them more essentially requisite 
to the health of the shijis' eompaiiit*s. 'Hiis aiTangemcnt was accordingly 
adoptcil and the event fully justified its propriety. 

M’ith respect to the occupations which engaged our tinu* during this 
season of nnavt>i<lahlc inactivity, 1 can a<l<l little or nothing to my former 
aiceoiint of the manner in which avc passid the winter at Mehillc Island : for 
the tw'o situations w'cre so nearly similar, tind our resources necessarily so 
limited in this way, that it was not easy to produce much variety in the 
employment of (hem. It may be imagined, and was indeed anticipated by 
ourselves, that want of novelty was on the present occasion a tlisadMuitagc 
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Decemb *** render our confinement more tedious tiian before; but this by no 
means appeared to be the case: for the men sufficient employment may' 
always be found U) prevent the possibility of their bein^ idle; and I have' 
already noticed the auxiliaries, to whicli we had recourse to assist in pro¬ 
moting tliis end ; while most officers have resources within diemsclve^, of; 
which scarcely any situation or circumstances can divest them. What with, 
reading, writing, making and calculating observations, observing the ^Tirions; 
natural phenomejia, and taking the exercise necessary to preserve onrf 
health, nobody 1 believe ever felt any symptoms of ennui during our conti¬ 
nuance in winter quarters. 

Among the recreati(»ns which afford(‘d the highest gratification to several 
among us, 1 may mention the musical parties we were enableil to muster, 
and which assembled cm slated evenings throughout the winter, alternately 
in Captain Lyon’s cabin and my own. More skilful amateurs in music might 
well have smiled at these our humble concerts but it will not incline them 
to think less of the science they admire to lie assured that, in these remote 
and desolate regions of the globe, it has often furnished us with the most 
pleasurable sensutiems which our situatiou was capable of aifording: for 
independently of the mere gratification all’ordcd to the ear by musie, there 
is perhaps scarcely a person in the world really fond of' it, in whose mind 
its sound is not more <»r less connected with “ his far-distant home.” There 
are alw'ays some remembrances Avhicli render them inseparable, and those 
associations arc not to lie despised which, while we are engaged in the per¬ 
formance of our duty, can still occasionally transport us into the social circle 
of our friends at home, in sjiitc of the oceans that roll between us. 

With our time thus oceu])i(‘d, our comforts so abutidant, and the prosjK'Ct 
to sea-ward so enlivening, it would indeed have been oiir own faults, had 
we felt any thing but enjoyment in our jncseiit state, and the most lively 
hopes and expectations b>r t!ie future. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MANY FOXES C Ar{;irT - CONTlNX’F.n OPEN WATEU TN THE OFFINC. - PARTIAL DISRLT- 

TION OF THF, U K IN THE BAY—Ml'TEOBOI.Or.ICAL PHENOMENA AND TEMPEBATmE 

OFANlMM>-ABllIVAJ. OF A TUIBK OF ESOT IMAI^X-FIRST MEF.TINO AND SEBSE- 

QI’ENT INTEECOI H>E M’lTH THEM - ES(M lAlAl X IN H AN’T OF PBOA'ISIONS — SITPLIED 

M ITII imEAH-lM ST—SOME Aff OX NT OF A SEALIXO EXCTRsION WITH THEM—FBESII 
DISUI PTION OI rilE UK IN TIH, B\A’-CLOSING OF THE WINTER THEATRE—ME¬ 

TEOROLOGICAL rilLNoAIENV TILL THF. F.Nl) OF FERRl’AHY l8’2’2. 


1PQ2. 

JaniKirN. 


Tue-s. 1. 


V'ud. 


The jii-Ht (lay of ihc new year was a very severe' one in the open air, the 
tlu'nnoniotc'r hi'ini; down to — 22 . and the Mind bloMing strong I’rom the 
north-M(‘st. Tin* eflect of a lirceze upon the' feelings is m c'II known to every 
person, c'ven in eoniparativcdy tiMiiju rale climates, ])ul at Rim' temperatures 
it hceomes jiainfiil and almost insnjijiortahle. Thus, M'ith tlie tljorniometer 
at—Oo', and no Avind stirring, the liands may remain uncovered for ten 
minutes or a quarte r of an hour m itlnnit ineonveiiienee* ; while M'ith a fre'.sh 
breeze and the thermometi*r lu'arly as higli its ztm, H'm people can ke'cip 
them exposed s(» 1< ng Mithoiit considerable pain. high wine! also had 
gn'sit e*fl*eet in oee a->ioning a gi'iieral deen'ase of tenqieraturr in most parl.s 
of the ships, not by its gaining admission into the inhabited apartments, but 
by favouring tlu' rajiid abstractiini oflu'iit from without. 

About noon on the 'J<\, Captain I.yon observed a eonsiderable* Inxly of 
sn(»M taken up by tlu' Mind and M'hirled round in a spiral form like that of 
a M'ater-s|)out, tboiigh Mith ns the breeze Mas quite light at tlic lime. It 
inert used gradually in size till lost behind the south-east ]>oint. As a proof 
of the difficulty m bie h the hares must find in obtaining subsistence during 
the M inter, these animals M ere at this tiiiu^ in the habit of coming aIong.si<ic 
the ships upon the ice to jiiek iij) Mhat they could from oiir rul)l)i.sh heaps. 
A fox or tMo still entered the (raps oeeasionally, and our gentlemen in¬ 
formed me that tlu'y had aUvays been most successful in catching them after 
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a southerly wind, which they attributed widi great, probability to the smell 1822 . 
of the ships being thus more extensively commnniealed over lli(‘ i,slaTid. 

One or two of these, poor creatures had been found in the traps Avitli their 
tongues almost bitten in two. The ^aps made use. of for catching these b(?au-i 
liful little animals were fornuMl of a small cask, having a sliding <loor like 
tliat of a common mouse-trap, and were baited with oiled meat or blubber. 

The whole number caught during the winter was between eighty and ninety, 
of which more than stnenty were taken belbre the end of Deeember. In a 
single trap of Chiptain Lyon’s, no less than uflt'en were caught in tin- course 
of four lioiirs, on tht* night of the r^.’ith of Xoyember ; and the piMiph* en¬ 
gaged in watching tin* trap remarked th.»t no scmner liad oiu’ of these ani¬ 
mals been takt'n out, and tlu'y themsel\i“s retired a few \ards. than ano¬ 
ther ent(‘r(‘d it. So stupid indeed are tiu‘\ in this re.speet that, in seve¬ 
ral instances, tlu»s(‘ which liad e>ca]>e'i from t!ie shi])s entt red, and wen^ 
re-caught in the same traps as befonv 

Ofa gr<*at number of foxes weighed by ('aj)tuifi Lyvsn during the winter, 
the ayerage weight was eight pcninds, but the) varied from nine and a lialf 
to seven, and he observtMl that tlie males, though larg<‘r than the femal<*s. 


were not so fat. The fur <d’ the wln»le ol' them when iirst caught was of 
the purest white, exc<'pt iu tw<* or three individuals of a liluish colour, 
which appearc<i to be of a <litrerent species. The great varitUy of dis- 
]K>silio]is displayed by tln»se which were kept for taming was very re¬ 
markable, some being genlU* and (piief from the time «>f their itrst coming 
on lu»ar<l, and others remaining wild and intractahlc in spite of every 
kindni‘ss and good trt'atmcnt. Onr dogs hecann* famifiar cnongii t'von to 
j»lay with tluMti ; but the foxes wv'rc, on their part, n«‘ver entirely free from 
apprehension on this account. 'Fhe noise they nuvke wIumi irritated is a 
weak liulf-stilled sort of bark, but they have also a more shrill and piercing 
cry when much frigliten«*d. When placed with their houses upon the ice. 
they were cunstaiitlj' eudeav<»uring to harrow in the snow within the circle 
of their chains, and one <d' them, where the snow lay <leepi*r than usual. 
Hoon formed for himself a secure and sheltered apartment uiuler it. M hen 
dejirived of the means of itoing this, they are far from being pro(d‘ against 


the .severity of the season, for two or three dievl on hoard the Fury entirely 
from this cause, though furnished with go»»d kennels. Of iho:-e whieli wt're 
taken better care of, not one remained on boanl alive when we went to 
sea, the greater jmrt having gratlually wasted away, though well fed and 
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1822 . housed ; and the rest which were thriving better made their escape to the 

January. 

siiorc. 

We had hitherto found the tiicnnometer on board stand from two to live 
degrees higher than that on the ice, ow^ig to the wai*ni atmosphere created 
♦^Sat. 5. by the fires. On tlic 5th at noon, liowever, the dificrence amounted to t)®, 
that on board standing at — when the other indicated a temperature of 
— 31°. We did not know to what cause to attribute tliis, but two or three 
degrees may fairly be tleducted on this account from the mean temperatures 
given in the Meteorological Abstract throughout the winter. 

Some [)ort-wine, which was stowed in bins in the shtp-room, having a 
week or two before been found partially frozen, a further examination took 

Sat. 12. place on the 12th, when two or three bottles were found broken, and the 
wine entirely frozen in thin lamina* inU unlike the plates of white mica, 
and from one-eighth to two-eighths of an inch in thickness. While wine was 
frozen into one mass, retaining its colour and translucency, and assuming 
the ai>pcarance of very clear amber. The circumstance of our never having 
met with so much loss in this way, ij» the course of a much more severe 
winter at Mclvilh* Island, induced us to Examine into the cause ; when we 
found it arose from a different stowage of the M ine, mIucIi in the present 
instance had been allowed to come in contact M’ith the shijfs side, but had 
before been a foot or tM*o removed from if. 

.Sun. 13. On the 13th m'c were no less surprised than gratified to see almost as 
much open Muter to the .south-east and north-cast of the island, as mc had 
ever yet observed. It was covered indeed Mith a very thin coating of 
young ice, but a cloud of frost-smoki* rose freely from it, M'hich is never 
the case many hours after its formation. A Ihic of young ice, on which 
some of the officers had Mulked a day or fM'o before to a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the shore, having noM' disappeared, I considered it prudent to 
direct, in addition to the general jnecautionary t>rdcrs, that no person 
should in future venture outside of the grounded masses in the bay. 

Mon. 14. Aj’. ermine, of which the tracks had been traced the preceding day up 
the llocla’s stern, and even on board her, Captain Lyon to-day succeeded 
ill catching in a trap. This beautiful creature was entirely Mhite, ex¬ 
cept a black brush to its tail, and a .slight tinge of the usual sulphur or 
.straw colour on the root of the tail, and al.so on the fore part of the fore¬ 
legs. The little animal being put into a convenient cage seemed goon to 
feel himself perfectly at home, eating, drinking, and sleeping without any 
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apparent apjirchension, but evincing a very fle<'i<lefl detcnniiiation to resent *^*8. 
a too near approach to the wires of his new habitation. 

There was to-day a very tliick deposit of snow almost con.stantly occur¬ 
ring, though the weather might ve«j' well be called clear. The winter at¬ 
mosphere of these regions is indeed seld/nn or never free from it, as may 
readily be «een by placing an instrument in the open air for an hour or 
two; that of to-day only differed from the usual deposit in the degree in 
which ittoijk place. At one P.M. a thermometer on the north side of the 
po.st on the ice stood at —32°, and the other, exposed to the sun’s rays on 
the south side, only indicated a t(‘mperalure one <legre(' higher. 

There W'as to-day a great d«'al of tern sfrial refraelion, the iee and land 
to the westward being thrown up by if int<» a Ihoiisand htntasiie and ever 
var5'ing shapes. The tliennonu'ter was —‘]1°, ant! the barometer at 20.73 
inebes, under wbieh conditions of the atmosjjlu're llit' snutke was observed 
to ascend quite freely from the stove-pipt's. \1 <im' I’.M. the snoAv iqKm 
the black paiiiMvork of tin* stern, wbieh was exposod directly to the sun s 
rays, was falling off in littb* pieces am! lea\iug a wet mark behind it. 

This cireiimstanee recalled to otjr recollect ion the anxitms imjKitienee with 
which, at Melville Island, we were watelung for this symptom ()r returning 
warmth, four or five mouths Uittn- than this. 

At thirty minutes [)ast om* on the I >>111. the ihennometer on the north I’riil. is. 
side of the post stood at —.‘t?while another with its bulb coated with 
black rose to —20'\ when (‘xpost^l f<» the sun’s ra}s on the south side. 

.At a late hotir thi.s' ('veiling the slo\ o-pipc of niy eahiiv eanglit Sire, wliich 
gave us cause for a momentary alarm, hut Imekets ami water being at hand 
it was soon extinguished. This aeeideut was oeeasioned h} a quantity of 
.soot eolleelcd in the stove-j>ii)e. ami yet wa*; not aliogetherlo he attributed 
to neglect in the jK’rsons appointed to sneep the wliole of them twice a 
week. .\s the cause of it is such as is not likely to be anticipated by ju r- 
sons living in temperate elimatt's, and as the knowledge of it may be ser¬ 
viceable to .soinelmdv destined for a cold one, 1 shall here explain it. The 

•ii 

smoke (»f eoals contains u certain (piantity of water in the state ol vajiour. 

This in temperate climates, and inde«‘d till the thermometer falls to aixmt 
10° degrees below zero, is carried up tin* chimney and principally <iif- 
fused in the atmosphere. M’hen the cold becomes mgre intense howe\er, 
this i.s no longer the case ; for the vapour is then eondeused into wafer 
before it cuii escape from the stove-pipes, within which a mass ot iee is, in 
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185‘2. consequence, very speedily formed *. The va|ionr thus arrested must ne- 
^ cessarily also detain a quantity of soot, which being subsequently en- 
closetl in the ice as the latter accumulates, the brush generally used to 
clean the pij)cs cannot bring it, away. Hy any occasional increase of tem- 
]>crature, either in the external air or in the hrt* below', the ice sometimes 
thaw^s. Inuring down a stream of water into the tire and bringing with 
it a mo.st jMingent and oj)|)re.ssive smell of soot. For these reasons, as well 
as to avoid accitlents of the nature above alluded to, it is qeccssary to 
sweep the pipes much more IVeijuently dmn i» warmer climaU‘s, and even 
occasionally io thaw the icc out of them hy a tire mutlc expressly hir the 


purpose. 

The thermometer, which had fallen to —3^ the preceding night, stood at 
Sun. 20. —40" at nine A.M. on the 2C'th, being, as it afterw'ards proved, the lowest 
teniperattire we were destined to experi«‘nee for this w'inter. The thermo¬ 
meter rose to —3() at noon, and was ten degrees higher when exj)ose<l to 
the sun’s rays, the weather being iine and clear jind the wiml very light. 
Tucs. 22. The 22d was a very severe ilay in the open air. itt j'onseqtirnce of a fresh 
wind hlow’ing. which also occasiont'd the fetnperalure of the Fury's lower 
<leck to fall for the first time, tliungh rndy for an hour, to 48®. The ineon- 
venicnce of a cold night w'a-> fell in a greater degret*. Imwever, hy tin* 
officers who, ndtw ithstanfling a most nncomforlabh* and even painful tem¬ 
perature for stage-dresses, persevered in amusing the men by the theutrie.al 
performances that ha<l (icon (ixed for this evening, and ae.cortlingly pnnltieed 
the twii farces of,“ Raising the Wind” an<l ••The .Slcep-w'alker,” to the 
iutiiiite gratifieation of their ainlienee. 

About this time we were surjirised to lind that one of the lleela’s anchors 
on shore had come home, in eonsc(juenee t»f the cable becoming more tiglit 
from the ship, 'Hiis was perha|>s occasioned hy the ice, w hich was tlctached 
from the shore every tide, receiving, in the manner before described with 
the groniuled masses, a eerUiin daily though small addition, by which means 
it Ii. I imjierccptibly receded, taking the ships with it. It was nece.ssary 
therefort; in fiitnr<s to keep the cables more slack, to avtn<l tfistnrhing or 
injuring the anchors. On the 2oth. being about the time of the highest 


Frid. 2.5. 


* W'hen t|jf Hcatlier jva.s not vt*rv soverdy cold, and a |Kirt oil Ua* vapour escaped from 
the jiijR- of tlif gailcy-firc, ilje f< re-riggiag wa-s always cwleti with icc, from the smoke 
jiassing by it. 
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spring-tidr, we bc^n to think that the ice might one day remove us rather 1822. 
more forcibly than by the slow process just relaU'd, for we founfl at day- 
light, to our great surprise, that a portion of the Hoe belonging to the bav. 
and which w'C ha<l considered as (piitc fixed for tlic winter, had now been 
broken off and removed, leaving the clear, water wdthin four or live hundred 
yards of our stems. A cloud of fro.st-smok** >vas issuing from it, and a Hock 
of dovekies swimming about in it. 

On the iiOth, we He>v a kite to the height of three hundred and si venty- Sat. :g 
nine feet, (as obtained by geometrical measurement.) with a Six’s register- 
thermometer attached to it. This after it liad been up e. (juarter of an hour 
indicated a »»/’/»«/»w»» of—tin* lemi>erafure ujnui the iee. by the same 
thermometer tried before and after being — ill . 

Mr. Pulfer tin* earpenter of tlie lleela In taking a walk round the S.E. 

(M»int, oTJ the .‘27th. was .somewhat sbirtlcd at smldcnly observing a large Sun. 27. 
bcMir at m» great distaiua* fr«m him. aiul priuleutlij retreated to the shij»s 
before llniiii saw him. It is commonly ladieved by the (rreeiiland sailors? 
who have eeitaiidy the Ixv-I opj»orimntii‘s of judging, that these animals are 
not generally disposed to retreat from one man, though they invarial»ly Hy 
from a parly. 

On the 2ihh there was a fresh l)reeze from the N.W . which t>n the f«d- ru v 2 > 
lowitig day increased to a gale moro to lh<‘ westward. In this instance the Wcd.nn 
thermometer seemed to rise with ilu* wiml. uamely, from —2() ' in the morn- 
ijig So— I b”* at midnight, 'flic thermomeit'r fell agalt' on tlie 3l.st, at the Thiir..Jt 
saim' time with the wind : hut llu ^e two phenomeua di'l not often appear 
to ha\e the same eouiiexiou as at MeUilU' Island. The month of .liuniary 
chised with cold though ratlun- overcast w eather, ami w e thought we had 
rvseaped very favourably with a mean temperature oi —2‘2 9b. 

The ap]M>arnnci's of the Aurora Ilorealis during .January were generally 
mort‘ distingui.shed for their fre(|ueney than their hrilliauey. or tor any e\- 
truordinai'V forms which tliis phenomenon prescnttMl. Towards mi<h>ighl, 
on the 1,‘hh, tlie weather being clear, it appeared in a very bright arch irom 
sontli to N.E.. being 10 to lo higher in the centre. It afterwards a.s.snmed 
a wavy <»r sef|>eiifine form, which eonslantly varied, ami smaller streams oi 
light seenuMl to he eontinnally meeting the larger. fn>m m‘ar tin zenith. 

From midnight till two A..M. on the 24th, it continued very bright ami 
g<'m rally extemled from csist. where it was most brilliant, to NN TVi.M. I hi 
following t'vening, an arch of tlie Aurora assumed the most peifeit 
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britlge-likc form 1 over saw. It extended from S.E. to N.W., on the south¬ 
ern side of the heavens, both its edges being well defined, which is very 
rarely the case. At seven A.M. on the following morning, it appeared again 
in a form still more novel, three complete arches being now visible,^; the 
middle one, which was the brightest, passing through the zenith and the 
othej’s, which were in the centre about :20^' distant from it on each side, gra- 
dnallv closing till they j(»ined it at the east and we.st |)oints of the horizon. 
It Mas impossible not t<* be strtick M'itli the general resemblance jn the fonn 
of this phenomeium to that I have frequently mentioned, as assumed by the 
cloiuls in the polar regions at particular seasons * : this coincidence may 
possibly serve to tliroM some light on tin' nature and peciiliurilic.s of the 
.\nrord. F<»r se\(M‘al hotirs on the same night, this meteor formed a tole¬ 
rably Mcll-defined arch from K.S.H. to VV.N.W., being O' high in the 
centre, reaehing from one horizon to the other, and eontined entirely to the 
southern side of the lu'aveiis. Early on the morning of the 10th, it was seen 
for an hour and a (piarter miieli in the same situation, and on the hdiowing 
evening it appeared faintly in almost every jKirt oflhe lieavens. 

From eleven P.M. till past midnight, on the l^th. it once more appeared 
very bright from W. t«» S.E.. having at times a very mpid and irregular 
motion. M lienevi'i- tin* light was most eoneentmted it Mas uls(»th(‘ In’ightesl, 
andalimist ahvays, in that ease, mc observed it assume an arch-like form in tlu* 
southern part, of the heavens. This Mas jtarticmiarly the case on the evening 
of the l9lh, wlien tliere appeari'd tMo concentric though not abf»gctlicr cori- 
timious arches, extending from S.E.b.E. t(» W.S W., the highe.st being s" to 
10'above the horizon, Imt in this respect at times sh.wly varying. At eleven 
P.M., after fhu-s remaining without any very ronarkablc ultv'rution for above two 
lunirs, it. smhicniv became extremely variable, .-hifting its place laicralhf witb 
a prodigi(ni<ly rapid motion, but still keeping M itliin the general limits above 
mentioned, both in bearing and altitinh'. In this lateral motion, which was 
somoM'liat of the kind I hav<‘ endeavoured to describe on tl»e I4tli of Decem¬ 
ber it seeimsl, as it were, to roll over from one <*nd of tin* areb to the other, 
M'Jule at th(‘ same tijoe mnnberless lighter and less brilliant ('oruseations were 
emitted from its upper margin. Whenever the phenomenon oceupied the. 
smallest space in the heavens, the light was invariably tlur most intense, and 
often Mlteri .several #ibeets of it a]>p(*ar(‘rl t<» unite, in the manner before 
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explained, the lilac tint wa*? quite vivid ; in general, its colour was yellowish. 

Stars of the second majs^itiide were almost obscured by it. January. 

Towards the end of January, this phenomenon appeared frequently in the 
S.E. and E.S.K., but it was pfenerally faint, .and unmarked by any peculiarity 
requiring farther notia*. The eleetrompter was frequently applied to the 
mast-head eliain, and the niag'iietic ne(‘<lle constantly watched during all 
these appearances, but neither of these was on any one (»ecasi(»ii sensibly 
affected. The only other meteorological phenomena that need be noticed 
about this period were one or tw») instances of jtarhelia and paraselena*, 
sometimes tinged Avith the firismatic tints, and sometimes cohmrless, but 
always situated at tlie angular distance ot about each side of the sun 

and moon, and usually iqmn halos, more or los distinct and perfect. 

A sheet <»f young ice was several tinu's lormed and dislodge<l by the tides 
within the points of our bay but; the uater continued oj)en to the s<nith-east- 
ward with every northerly <m- westerly wind, ami numerous dovekies were 
swinnning about tu*ar the short* : neitln*!’ did tin* lan'd animals altogether 
desert us. a few* foxes being still occasionally caught in traps, and tme or tw<> 
hares killed while literally feetling ahmgside the -hips on our rubbish heaps. 

'Flu* following temperatures of anitnals just alter death were principally 
taken by Ca]»t 4 iin I..yon. to whom 1 am indebt<*<l for then>:— 
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1822. 


On the morninp' of the 1st of February it was reported to me that a num- 
ber of strange people were seen to the westward, C(»ming towards tlie shij)s 
over the ice. On directing a glass towards them we found them to he Escpii- 
maux, and also di.sc«>vercd some appearance (»$' Imt^^ on shore, at tlu* dis¬ 
tance of two miles from the Hhij)s, in the. same direction. I immediately set 
out, accompanied by Ca))tain Lyon, an oiTicer IVoin each shij), and two of 
the men, to meet the natives who, to tin* inimher id live-and-tweiity, were 
draw'n uj) ip a line abreast ami still advanced slowly towards \is. As we ap¬ 
proached nearer they stood still. r<*maiiiiiig as belore in a emapaet line. Irom 
which they did not move for some time ai'n r w e reached them. No'thiiig coaid 
excec'd their tpiiet and orderly behavioor on this «(cca-.ion. which jiiesented 
a very striking eontra.'»t with tin* noisy dcmcii'ninr ol the natives ol llndson's 
Strait. They apj)eared at a distance to lane ai'at" in tlu'ir hands, hut wliat 
we lia«l taken for ht>ws or ?.|)ears prove<l to be onl) a lew bhnl-'s o‘ wbaleb(nie 
wbieli tliey ha«l brought, either as a la'ace-olleriiig. t>r lor barter, and which 
we immediately purehased for a lew small iiad> and 'beads. Some ol the 
women, of whom then* were thri'C or lour, a> well a-* two children, in this 
party, having handsome clot!u*s on vUiicli atiraclcd oer atletition, tliey 
began to onr utier astonisliment and coii'-ternation to strip, though the ther¬ 
mometer stood at'iJi below zero. We s.hui b.und however tiuit there was 
nothing so dreailful in tlii.-s as we at nr.si imagin»‘d. e\.- r\ individual among 
tliem having on a complete donbh'suit. Tlie whole wimv of deer-skin and 
looked both clean and eomforiahle. 

However (piietly the Esi|uiman\ had awaitc-d onr ;ip|>ro:;eh and still con¬ 
tinued io eonduet themselves, tliere was as little apprehension or distrust 
visihle in their eonntenanees or manner as it was possible* tor o.ie strange set 
of [lersons to evince on m<*c*ting another. As mioii. tlu'rc'fore, as we had 
honght all that they had to sell, and made them a number of valuable pre- 
senrs, we exjnvssed h> signs our w i>h to acecmipany them to their huts, with 
which they willingly complied, and we immediatc'ly set out together. On 
our way the Rscpiimaux were* muc*h amusc'd by our dogs, especially by a large 
one of the Newfoundland breed, that had been taught to fetch and carry—a 
qualification which seemed to excite unhouiided astonishment; and the eliil- 
<lren could scarce conUiin theiiiselvc-s for jo>, when Oaptain Lyoi*. pvc* them 
a stick to throw for ihe dog to bring back to them. \ child of five or six 
years old, thus amusing itself on such a day and in such a climate, tonne., by no 
means tlie least characteristic figure of our motley groiii). An old and inl.rm 
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Febniary supported by a stick which indeed he much needed, was soon left behind 
us, his companions seeming^ to take no notice of his infirmities, and Icavin"; 
him without reluctance or apology to lind his way home at his own pace. 
When wc had approached the huts within a few hundred yards, three of the Es¬ 
quimaux went on before us, having previously explained that they were going to 
confine their dogs, lest being tiighjened at our coming they shouhl run away. 

M'hcn it is rcmcmbenMl that tlu'sc habitations were fully within sight of the 
ships, ami how many eyes were continually on the hiok out among us for any 
thing that crmhl alford vari(‘ty or inirrest in our present situation, our sur¬ 
prise may in some (legree be imagined at tinding an establishment of live 
huts, with canot's, sledges, dogs, and above sixiy men. women, and chil¬ 
dren, as regulaiiy ami, to all appearance as permanently fixed, as if they 
had occupied the same spot for tbi* whole winter. If the iirst view of the 
exterior of this little village was such as t<» create astonishment, that feeling 
w-as in no small degnu'heightened, on accepting the invitation soon given iis, 
to enter these e\tra»)rdinarv hons('<. in the construction of which we olvserved 


that not a single material was used but sn<»w ami ice. After creeping through 
two low' passages, having each its archetl <lo»>r-way, wc came to a small eir- 
etdar apartment of which the r<tol was a ]>er!ect arched dome. Front this 


three dof»r-ways. also arched 


and of larger ditmuisions than the outer ones. 


led into as manv itdiabifed apartments, otie <»n (*ach side, and tin* other facing 
us as we enteretl. The interior of these pre.st'uted a scene no less novel 
than interesting. Tin* women were scatctl tut the lu'tis ,tt the sides of the 


huts, each having her little lire-plaee or lan\]>. with all iter domestic uteusiU 
about her; the eliildreii «rept behind their motliers, and the tiogs. except the 
female ones, which wtnv imlulg*“d with a jtari <»l‘ the beds, slunk out past us 
in flisinav. The eonstrnetion (ti' this inhabited part <»f the huLs w'as sitnilar 
to that of the outer ajmriment. b(*ing a dttme fonned by separate bhteks <d' 
.snow, laitl with great regularity and no simill art, each being cut into the 
shape requisil<‘ to form a substantial arch. fr<nn seven t<i <‘iglit feet high iii 
the i imtre, and having no support what<‘vei hut what this principle of build¬ 
ing sup]ilied. I shall not h<*re fnrther tleserihe the pecniiarities of tlit*.sc 
curious edifices, remarking oidy that a eheerfni and sidUcient light was 
admittf'd to them by a circular w indow <d' ice neatly fitted into the roof of 
each apartment. 

We found onr new acquaintance as desirous of pleasing us, as we were 
ready to be pleased; so tliat we were soon on good terms with them all. 
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While we were engfaged in examining every |>art of their lints, their whole 
hehaviuur was in the highest degree orderly, respeetful and good-humonriMl. 
They eagerly received the various article.s that were givmi them, either in »'x- 
chaiige for their own commodities, or as jiresents, hut on no occasion impor¬ 
tuned us for any thing, nor did the >vell-linown souml of “ pilleiay " onee 
escajK'from them. We had also great reason to helie\e that these ])c(t|)l«‘ 
possessed, in no ordinary degree, the (piality of Ininesty, a (pialily tlie more 
desirable to us, as we had on shore, besides the hou'C ami ohscrval<»r\. ail 
bur boats and other articles, which, had tlu'v been <lispo?ed to jiilfcr. it 
would have required all our vigilance to guard. If wc ilroppeil a glove or 
a handkerchief without knowing it, tin .* would imnu'diatcly direct our at¬ 
tention to it by pointing, and if the owner had lell the hut before they disco¬ 
vered it, would run out after him to return it. Numberless instances of a 
similar kind oeeilrred in the course of our siibsi ijuent communication with 
them, some of which I shall hereafter have an opportunity of relating. 

.After remaining with them a cotipfe ol hours, and jiropusing to spend the 
following day amongst them, w'c set out on our reiurn to the ships. Being 
desirous of trying thi'ir disposition to part with tiseir children, 1 proposed to 
buy a line la«l. nameil tor the\<‘rt valuable ctmsideration oi ahandsome 

butchers knife. His father. apjKinMitly understanding mtr meaning, joyfully 
aceepte<l the knife, and the boy run into the hut to letch his mittetis, which 
seemetl to be all that he l ared for in leav inghis home, lie then set oft'with ns 
iti high spirits, and at first assisted in drawinga sledge wc had purchased to 
carrv our things ; but as he began, by our ad<litionai signs, more clearly to 
compteheiid our tnie meaning, he gradually relaxed in hi§ zeal to accompany 
our ptirtv, and being afterwards overtaken by a nundier ol his comjKvuious, 
he took an opportunity to slink off among some hummocks of ice, so that 

wluMi we arrived on board Toolomik was missing. 

t)n our reaching the shijis, these pi'ople i xiuessed mmh hss suipiist and 
curiosity than might naturally have been expected on their lirsi vi.sit. which 
may, p( rliajis. in .some measure be attributed to their being in ri ality a Uss 
noisy kind of people than most of tin* Esquimaux to whom w( had btlou 
been accustomed. Quiet ami orderly , howc'ver. sis they win dispostil to lu, 
this first visit shewed them to boas bnul of merrimeut as their countrynieu 
are usually considered ; for, on Captain Ly tui s ordeiing his (iildh i up on t 
llecla’s deck, they danced with the men tor an hour, and tlu i* retimu 
high glee aiitl good humour to tludr huts. 


Ft'hniiiry 
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On oiir rt'furn on board we were informed that, durinj' onr absence in the 
morning, a flock of thirteen wolves, the first yet seen, crossed tlie ice in 
th(‘ bay, from the direction of the huts and jiassed near the slitps. These 
animals, as we aftenvards learned, had accompanied or closely followeil the 
Esquimaux on their journey to the island the precediu" day: and they proved 
tons th(‘ most troulilesome part of their They so much resemble tiie 

Esquimaux dot's iliat, had ft not I»een for some d<»nbt amoiifif the oflicers who 
liar! seen them whether they were so or not. ami the eonseqtient fear of <loinj» 
these poor peoph* an irreparable injury, we mitrlit have killed most of them* 
tlu* same »*veniny-. for tiiey came bohlly to look for foixl within a few yards 
of the Fury, and rimiained there lor some time. 

In order to prev»'nt our jteople from oeeasi<miuir the Esquimaux any dis¬ 
turbance or ajjpreheusion, 1 directed that only six fmm each ship slumhl be 
alloMcd to visit the huts at one tiim*. and that they should then be always 
accompanied by an ofticer. A strict prohibition was, at the same time, issued 
aj^ainsf the smallest article of tlu* ships’ stores beiiin I'iven to tin* pi'oph* 
without [M*nnission. <m pain of severe punishment. 

At an early lumr on tlu* 2d. wo set out with a lari'e jiarty <»u our ]iropos(*d 
excur.si(»n to the huts. The natives reeeiveil us with great cordiality though 
with somewhat more noisy expressions of pleasuif* than befon*; ami we s<mui 
began a more minute examination o!’ their iiabitations and furniture in which 


they readily assisted us. exc(*pt that they always sat very closely on tlu* dt'cr- 
skins which com|»osefl th(*ir b(*fls, under which were .‘.tjiwed ^tjeh articles as 
they were h*asi willing or able to <lispo„e of. They soUl however a great 
numb<‘r <*f tlu*ir thilig*, without reluctance; and it was indeed astonishing to 
see with whateagenu*ss they wouhl, f<u the m(‘re siik- of change ami variety, 
barter some ilu*ir most indispensable articles for the veri«“st trifle^ in our 
j,os-esvion, For instanet*. a singh* sewing-ne<*dle. of which they posscsscij 
abundance nf)i much inferior to (»ur own, procured from them a lurgi- w<‘ll- 
sharjieried jidmia'*, or man’s knife made of stout iron, ft»r which in point ol' 
absolute utility a hundr<*d needh's would not have been a fair eipiivalent. 
\a’ us otlu'r installer s of the same kind occurrerl by which indc*e<l they’ were 
not ulfimat<*ly losers, though they certainly would have been so had our inter¬ 
course enderl lu*re. 


For fin t'>.|iianatioii of t!ic rjir><le <ii‘ accenting i!>c F.sijiniiiaijx word- iisc-d in the coorw of 
till- Journal. I iiinst rtier to the rdiiarks irmnciiiatcly j>rcc(liiitg the iiH'aindarv at liu end of 
tin la-l cJiajitcr. 
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(line«i in the huts, and tin* Esquimaux ^jladly partook of our biscuit and 
mcat, and cvc*n of a little wine which however they did not relish. We 
returne<l on board about siin.set, much i^ratiried with the inh're.stiiiff rlay w(‘ 
hail pa.sscd; having laid the ibuudation of that ]»crfcct confidence and 
good understanding which, with little or no’inlerru])tioii, afterwards subsisted 
between us and our new acquaintance. ' 

On the morning of the 8d, a number of thesa peojih* were observed to set 3. 
oft'over the ice to the south-west to bring, as we e^nijectured, either soine more 
of their pe*oj>le or of their j)roj)erty from their last place of abode. On walk¬ 
ing out to the huts after divine service, however, we found they had been 
.syal- catching and had siiccee<lcd in taking four. The very small (pumtity 
of food which they ha<l in their huts at lirst coming, c(»nsisting of a little vtmi- 
.son ami the flesh and blubber of t!u' whale and seal, indurasi us to sup]>ose 
they had left some of their pr<»visi<»n behind, and that they woidd return for 
it as occasion demand<*<l. But we now fmind that. «‘ven at this rigorous .rea¬ 


son, they were entirclj dependeni in this wa) on their claily exertions; and 
that they had only removed int<» their present <|uarters on account of the 
failure t>f their summer's store, ami of the greater faeility of obtainijig seals 
at Winter Island than where the sea was more closely and continually Irozen. 

On tlu* -Ith a nutnber of Esquimaux came to the ship" and we to(»k the op- Mon. 1. 
portunity of getting them to go through the jtrocess building a snow-hut 
for our aiuusenuuit and information. From the (p.iicknes.s twith which they 
completed this. «»ur surj»risc at the sudden appearance of their village ceased ; 
a.s we now saw that^t\\<» <ir thn'c Innirs would be more than suflicient to 
lune cojnj»leted the whole establishment just as we at »h’st lound it. 1 hey 
were then taki’u on boar<l and (h'livcd great amuseimmt from our organ, and 
from any thing in the shaj)e of music, singing, or dancing, oi all which they 
are remarkably fond. Nor can I here omit a striking instance of the honesty 
(d’ these iMM»i>le which occurred to-day. S.muc of the gentlemen of the Hecla 
had purchased two of t!u-ir dogs, which had the preceding evening made their 
escape and rcturneil to the huts. \lt«*r the dejiaiture ol the Esipiimaux to 
<lay. we were surprised to find that iht>y had left two dogs carefull} tied u]) on 
board the Fury, which on inquiry pnue.l to be the animals in (piestion, and 
whi« h had been thus faitlifidlv restored to their rightful owners. 

On the oth a numberof t!m natives emue on board accordii,g to promise Tue>. 
to fidmild the hut in*a more substantial manner, and to’put a jnate ol ice into 
,lu. n,ofas a wimb.w, which they did. willi great .piickness as well as care. 
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Fpbr'nnrv ^t’voral t»f tlio womcu chocrfiilly assistiiij;^ in tli<‘ labour. Tiie men sccmc<l 
to take no small pride in shewin*': in how cx]>editiou« and w’orkman-like a 
manner tlu*y eonbl peiTorm this ; aiul the hut with its outer p}L«!sa"e was soon 
eomph'ted. Fnun this time tlu'v were in the eonslant habit of eominfi' freely 
to the ships; and such as it wa< not always eonvenient to admit, usually found 
very profitable I'mplovment in examining the heaps of ashes, sand, and other 
rubbish on the outside, where their trouble was vvell repaid by piekinfif up 
small scraps of tin or iron. All that they found in this manner we allowed 
them to consider their lawful propert\ ; but were very particular in preventinj:;^ 
their handliui; any thin;^ on board without p<*rmissi(»n. 

The wolves had now betpin to do us some damaije ; for not even the sails 
that wen* fa^tcued rmind the hous^* ami observatory could escape their 
ravenous faults, and they had thus in the coursi* <»f a single ni^ht much in¬ 
jured two of our studdiuij-sails. We set trajis for them on the ice ; ami also 
lari^e shark-hooks <ecur*Mj with chains and baiti'd with meat ; but the former 
they enteri'dand destroyed, and the latti'r wen‘ always fouml broken or bent, 
without securiu”’ the depredators. These animals were indeed so huiiit^ry 
and fearless as to taki* away some of the Ks(juimau\ do"s in a snow-hous(* 
near the Hecla’s stmu. ihoui^h the men were at the tinu* within a few yards of 
them. 

From the circumstauc«‘ of ('a})laiu Lyon and rnysidl' having aeeidentally 
•i'oue into difl’ereut huts lui our liist visits to the villai^e. (for with this name 
I believe we mu^t venture to dii^uifv the united abodes of more than sixty 
human beiiu^s. i particular indiviilual-' amoiiij the F.squimaux had already 
in a manner attacheil themselves to «‘a<h of us. Captain l..yon now in- 
formeil me that one of his acquaintance, a rmnarkably fim* and intelligent 
youne Ilian named ,b/(;/r/. had ^iven him to umhu'staud that he had some¬ 
where or otlu'r sci'ii Kti/fino}i(i * jieople like oursidves only a few months apo. 
'I'his bcine the ea-e then* seemed no reason vvhv. il it were nuule worth his 
vvhih’. he >hou1<! noi be able to tliem ai^ain in the eoursi* o1 next'snnuner. 
An.seuis to proht liy thi*^ une\pe»-ted mo<h* of communication. 1 requested 
f'apiain Lyon to endeavour to direct Ayokefs attention to the sehenu* of 
convey inif a letter fivmi us to the person*- of whom he spokiv 
7. On the Tth I pai<l another visit to the huts, when* I foutid seareely any 
body but vvonuui and children, th<* whole of tin* men, with the exception of 
the two oldest, having ‘^one on a sealiu" excursion to the north-eastern side 
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ol‘ the island. One of the women named a sister of the lad Toolooak, 

who favour'd us w ith a song, struck us as having a remarkably soft voice, an 
excellent car, and a great fondness for singing, h»r then^ was scarcely any 
stopping her when she had once h(‘guii. We had, on their first visit to the 
ships, remarked this trait in lligiiuk’s <lisj>o«iti»n, when she was listening for 
the first time to the sound of tlu* organ, v)f which she seemetl never to have 
t’liougli; and almost everyday she now began to disjday some symptom of that 
superiority of understanding for which she was so remarkably distinguished. 
A few of the women learned several of our names to-day, and 1 believe all 
thought us Angekoks ♦ of a v<*ry superior class, when we repeated to them 
all round, by the assistance ol‘ our books, the names of all their husbands 
obtiiined on board the preceding day. On our way back to the sliips we 
saw a jtarty of them., vvith their dogs, retui uing over tlie hill t'rom the north¬ 
eastward ; and we alterwards met aimther of l ight or ten who had walked 
round by the south-east |K»int on the ice, all alike unsueees'iful, after being 
out in the wind for six hours'with the ihermometer from eighteen to twenty- 
two degrees below zvro. Thus hardly ilid the,se peofile obtain their daily 
subsistence at this severe season of the \ ear ! 

.A wolf being caught in one of the traps this evening which was so close as 
to be easily watched from tlie sliiji, a jiarty of the itflicers ran out to secure 
the depredator, an<l fired two balls into the trap at once to des]KUch him. 
Finding after this that he continued to bite a sword that wa^^ thrast in, a third 
shot was fired at him. The trap was then .•'Uflicientlv o]>ened to get his liind 
legs firndy tied together, after whicli being consideied toleralily secure he 
was pulled out of tin* trap, which, however, his lieail Iwid scarcely cleared 
when he ftiriously flew at Mr. Richard's throat, and woidd certainly have done 
him some serious mischief Had not that gentleman, with great presence of 
mind, seized the animal iti his turn by the throat, sqin‘ezing him with all his 
force between both liaiuls. This made the wolf reliiupiish Ids first attempt, 
and Mr. Richarils only suffered by a bite in his arm and another in his km“e, 
which, on account of tin* thickness of his clothes, were luijipily not severe 
ones. .As for the wolf he prudently took to hi" heels, though two of them 
were still lied together, and being favoured by the momentary confusion occa¬ 
sioned by his late niu'ciilr'c with Mr. Richards, succeeded in escaping his pui- 


* Sorcerers, or vvi/nril.'i, pronomiccil us wriitcii .'iIh>vc iii Grcoiilavil; hut a. M iiucr IsJ.iiuf 
i47jg-<'t-4ut'4‘ ; ami by the jieople at Igloolik Jn-uu^-kc. 
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suers. He was found dead the following day at the distance of three-quarters 
of a mih* from the ships. 

On the 8tli w'e were visited by a musical party of females, consisting only of 
a few individuals expressly invited for this purpose. A number of tlic officers 
ass(nnbled in the cabin to hoar this vocal conceri, while Mr. Henderson and 


inysi'lf took down the notes of their songs, for w'hieh indeed they gave us 
every opjM>itunity, for I thought they would never leave off. We afterwards 
amused them by our little baiul of llutes aiul violins, and also by some songs, 
with the whole of which they were extremely well pleased. I feared several of 
them, and especially lligliuk, would have gone into lits with delight when wc 
introduced into our song some of their names mingled with our own. While 
most of us wt'ie thus employed, C'aptain Lyon took the op|K>riunity of making 
drawings ofsome of the w<iinen, es])ecially ol’Tugolat, the prettiest of the party, 
and j>erhap?,ofthe whole village. !She*w'iis about six and twenty years of age, 
with a face nion* oval than that of Esquimaux in general, very pretty eyes 
and mouth, teeth romarkahly while and regular, and iwssessing in her carriage 
and manners a tlegree of natural gracefuliie-.s, wliieh conhl not lu* hid even 


under the disguise of an Es<juimaux woman’s dress, and, as was usual with 
Togolaf, the dirtiest face of her whole trila*. Her husband Ewerat, a little 
ugly mail ofaliout live-an<l-foiiy, was tin* only individual among them laying 
claim to tlie title of Angelkook, and was in reality a sensibh* obliging man. 


and a first-rate seal-catcher. 


They had tw o cliildrcn, one of which, a little 


girl, Togolalstill occasionally suckled and, according to custom, carried in the 
hood behind her baek ; the other a hoy alHUit eight years of age, quite an* 


idiot, deaf and ilniiiii from his birth, and sijuiiiiiiig nio.st horribly with Imtli 


eyes. 

Finding that ibese p«»j»r ereatures were now really in want of food, for llie 
mt*n hail again returned from an nnsueceMsful excursion, I was happy to avail 
myself of a hint gi\en to me liy Captain i,yon to furnish them occasionally 
w ith a small supply of hr<‘a<l-(lust, of wiiich we had two or three t^sks in 
each .ship. Our present parly was therefore, in addition to other articles, 
sup, lied with scvi ral pounds, which diey immediately expressed their in¬ 
tention to take home to their ehihiren. Several of them visiUrd the ships as 
usual on the 9th, and among the re-.f Ea-oong-ut and Ids .son Toolooak. The 
old gentleiuan ua- not a favourite' with ns, being the only one who had yet 
begun to lease us by cunsiaiit iH'ggiiig. W'e had often expressed displ<>asnre 
at tills habit, wliicii after a day or two’s acquaintauee bc'gaii to be extremely 
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troublesome: but I had to-diiy t<i lake coi^iii/ancc of his stoaUni? a nail, of which, ^^22. 
tliou^rh not a very serious ofteiur, I <letermined to Uike rather a serious notice, 
as it might otherwise lead to more extensive theft, I therefore collectcfl all 
the otlu‘r Esquimaux who were on board, and having in their presence ex¬ 
pressed great indignatio)! at this conduct, turifed the offender away in disgrace. 

Some of those best ac(|uuintc(] with us were afterwards taken into the cabin, 
where our sentiments were more fully <-xplaiued to them. Among these I was 
not sorry u» have TooUxiak and lligliuk, who would not fail to report at the 
huts all ouryiroce('(lings. but who did not appear to consider themselve s in the 
slightest degree implieated in their failuM’s olKence, or cojicerned in hi-, dis¬ 
grace. The people of the huts being iinieli in want of food, we again dis¬ 
tributed some brea<l-(lust among them. taking< are to send a jK>rtion to the infirm 
<»ld man, l>y Okhtool,-. the hn-band of lligliuk. a fine active manly 

fellow of about two and thirty, who. as we were pleased to lind the next 
day. htui punctually executed his commission. 

On the 10th the merenrv ii’i the barometer, whieli had been gradually^ but S in. iO. 
very slowly falling for s<'v<*ral tlays preeixliug. ha<) got down to inclics, 

whieli is here remarkably low. It continueil so with V(*ry little variatimi for 
sixteen houis, and then rose mneh mori’ qiiiekly. The wind had during this 
interval remaiuml eimsiantiy from tlu' northward and westward, and gimerally 
moderate, with now and then s«»nu‘ snow falling, huf xve could ])er( eive no¬ 
thing in the wmither that siUMiwd to eoinei<b‘ with llii^ unuvtial indication in 
the barometer. 

The Es({uimaux went out to en<lea\our to eateh seals as n-ujil, hut returned 
unsuccessful after several hours’ la'oour. As if was now evident that their 
own exertions were not at all tiuu - sulUeient to jiroeiire them food at this 
•season.ami that neither indoleneo nor any idea of dependence on onr charity 
iiidneecl them to relax in those exeriitms, it became incumbent on us care. 


fully to attend to their wants, ami by a timely ami judicious api»licatiou of the 


slender resources we had set aside for their use. to prevent any ahsolnle suf¬ 
fering among them. M ** therelore stmt out a good meal ol bread-dust tor 
each indivulual, to be ilivided iu <lue proportion among all the huts. The 
necessity of this sujiply appeared ^ ery strongly from the refmrt of our people, 
who found some of these j»oor creatures actually gnawing a piece of hard 
.seal-skin with the hair <»n it. while few of the huts ha<l any lamp alight. It 


must be renicmboced that the tailiire ol their seal-tisl/ery always 
double calamity, for it not only tleprives them of food, but cf fuel 


involves a 
for their 
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1822 lainijs. When this is the ease, not to mention the want of wiirmth and light in 
the huts, they are also destitute of the means of meltintj snow for water, and eaii 
therefore only quench their thirst hy eating the snow, which is not only a com¬ 
fortless but an ineffectual resource. In eonsequenet* <d‘this,it was surjwising 
to see the quantity of water thesc'people drank whenever they came on hoard ; 
and it was often with difiiculty thaf our cojqMTs could au'iner this additional 
demand. 1 am c(*rtain that Toolooak one <lay tlrank nearly a gallon in less 
than two Innirs. Resides the hn‘a<i-dust. wt' also supplied tln'in to-day with 
a wolf's earcuss nhieh, raw and fn»zeu as it was, tliey eat with a good app<'- 
titc; and indejul ihi‘y had not the means of e(»oking (U'e\en thawing it. I 
cannot here otii'ii a p/easing trait in their character, cdiscrxcd h\ <uir ]>eople 
who carried out their supplies : not a luorsel i>f whii h would tin* growii-up 
people touch till thi'v had iirst .-'Upplied the wants of their hungry little 
11. On tilt' 11th, the weather wa> st'verely eohl, the niial hlowing fresh fnMii 
the north-west, with ih<‘ thcrmoiueti'r from — ’Jt*' to — . Notwitli-tand- 

ing the severity of the day. a lew of tin* Esijiiimau\ came on hoard, and 
among the* rest Sinkohtut who, on account of being the tallest ain^stjujtest 
man of the trilH*. ha(f been distingttislu'd l>) our |)eoph‘ with the name of 
•' the Comunnlore. ' lie brought with him his sou Tuuik/i, a Itot (ive or siv 
vears td' age. who became a grr*at favourite ^\ith us. and whose <*|ean deer¬ 
skin clothes aiul rinltly face now gave him a very ju’etty and interesting ap 
pearanct?. 

.About this lime we were grieved to tind that our invalid. Reid, was one<‘ 
more attacked by lii^ c(»mplaint. ren<h*ring such rept*ated bh «•dings necessary as 
to reduce him very «!ow. and to couvinct' Mr. Edwanisthat hi^ lungs were not 
in a state to bear his returnifig strength. .\s if simie fatality attended our 
carjMMiters, .Mr. Fidtlis had als(», for some time |>ast, been occasionally com¬ 
plaining of weakness, trembling, and sickness; Imt, exrept these two, we 
had not, for several weeLs, hatl an indi\idual in the sick-list, 
lues. 11 On the morning of the l:ith Okotook and his uncle Arnumeliit, a sensible 
and worthy man about live-and-forty y<*ars of age, coming on board from 
their fishing, we shevveil them the stage and '*cc*nery that were just jmt up, 
and iiuited theni and their wives to the play about to be |KMfi>rmed this 
evening. They accordingly went back and brought the women, who under¬ 
stood they were to be present at some diversion, though they did not well 
know what. It was (Plough, however, with Iligliuk jiisf to make the motion 
of turning the handle of the organ, which, conveying to her mind the idea 
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of nriusic and merriment, was always sure to put licr immediately into hij^h 1822 . 
spirits. As they came three or four hours before the performance of “ John 
Hull" was to commence, th(‘y hea'an to f?row tir<;d and impatient, e.specially 
when it became rlusk and candles were bnju^ht intr) the cabin. The men 
Ihen explainetl that it would soon be dark, and that, in returning late to 
their huts, they should disturb the people who would then be fast asleep 
there. Finding that they grew' uneasy, 1 made no objection to their return¬ 
ing. and sent them off* loaded with bread-dust and some oil for each of their 
lamps. They remained huig enough, however, to have a peep at Mrs. Brul- 
, whose dress, when they were informed it was that of a kahluojia 
noollix-(h (Europ(‘an wii't .i they were ver\ anxious in examining, and .seemed 
to grieve at going away without witnessing ii»e iliversion which this and other 
preparations seemed to j>romise. 

On the Kith our friends at the huts were idrtnnat( in |»rocuriug three seals, w\;d I 'l 
an e\enf that ereati'd gr«'at joy at the villagt*. Mi. .\llison, who happened to 
he there wIkmi ime of tluvse prizes was annoiinct d. informed me that there 
was a general outery of joy ; all the women hm rit <• to the doors of tlie huts, 
and the ehildren rushed to tlu* beach to meet llie men dragging along the 
prize. One of these little urchins, to eoinjiletc the triumphant exultation with 
which tills event was hailed, instantly threw liimself on the animal, and, 
elinging fast to it, was thus tlraggt'd to the huts. Each woman was observed 
to bring her tk, or eooking-jMit, to the hut \vh<-re the seal was <lis- 

seeted. for the purpose of receiving a share of the nuxit and hluhher. 

Some light snow f<dl in the forenoon, thougli the d ;v was otherwise clear. 

thermemnder exposed to the sun’s rays+ at noon stood at — O’, ilial in (he 
shade lieitig 10^ lower than this. The snow was melting on the black paint¬ 
work ainl in otlu'r situations etpially favourable. Another wolf, being the 
third, was entrap[»ed litis evening, and Mr. Skeocli undertook to make a ske¬ 
leton of it ft*r jtreservation as a specimen of these animals. 


* It \< luTf tuvossarv to evplnm that llif ‘‘ toniperatun's in the sun registerod in this .T4*iir- 
nal, wen* takni hv a thfiiuouiflfr siisju-iuh-d on the stnith sith'of an unpainted upright {H»st, 
at thi‘distaiu’c i*f oiu'huiulrotl y.u'ds from iho ship ; those “ in the sliade a eorresjKUid- 
iiig thermometer on its north sith'. Tliis t‘\planati4m is iii'eessarv, bivau-se, in certain .situa¬ 
tions, »iuh as muler llie lee of the tu.use, or ttu- ships' sterns, wlu re imieh heal «as radiated, 
the snow was frwjiiently inciting, when in places not thus Ijivourably situated, the sun pnv 
tluccil no such clleet. 
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FebruM ***** **" ^ Strong gale from S.W. to W.N.W., and the thermo- 

v,^-v-k 7 meter, either on aecount of the strength of the wind or its having occa- 
Fnd. 15. gjoually some southing in it, rose to — 4®, being tlie highest temperature 
registered in our journals since the 27th of December [ireceding. I had 
agreed with Okotook to accompany him on a sealing-excursion, but the day 
proved t<»o inclement, the Esquimaux not going out themselves, though it was 
not very often that the weather couhi prevent them. Considering it <iesirable 
to increase by all the means in our power the chances of these people giving 
information of us, we distributed among several of the men large round 
medallions of sheet copper, having these wortls punched through them;— 
“ H, B. M. S. Fury and Hecla, All well, A.D. 1822." These we suspende<l 
by a piece of,white line round their necks, giving them to un<lerstand that 
they were to shew them to any Kabloona people they might ever meet with in 
future. Similar ornaments, but of a smaller size, were subsequently pre¬ 
sented to many of the women, having on them the words, “ Fury and 
Hecla, 1822." 

Sat, It). Early on the morning of the IGth, observing a party of the Estpiitnaux 
equipped with s|x*ars passing near the ships, 1 Joined them, accompanied 
by Mr. Bushnan and one or two others. Having crossed the j>oint of the 
island thc} walked over the ice to the eastward, where w’e did not overtake 
them till they had got alwtve a mile and a quarter from the shore. This party 
consi.stctl t)f eiglil persons, among whom we were glad to lind Arnaneelia, 
Okotook, Toolooak, Puotooalook his elder brother, and one or two t)thers 


whom w'e knew. They had by this time, however. se|jarated into two or 
three diflerent parties, stationed at thc distance of half a mile from each other 
along the e<lge of the floe, beyond which to the eastward th<*re w’as clear 
W’ater as far as we could see for frost-smoke. 


The fKirty w'e at first joined were seated on a high hummock of ice, witli 
their spears in their hands, looking out for seals. After we had talked to 
them for a few minutes, Okotook suddenly .starte<l tq» and set oil’ along the 
edge of the ice, without giving us or his own companions the least warning. 
The latter seemed so much accusttnned to this, that they took no further 
notice than by immediately following him, ami we did the same; the whole 
party w'alking at a very quick rate, and the natives keeping their heads 
con.stantly turned towarrls the sea to look out for seals. After being thus en¬ 
gaged for an hour and a half, we judged, from thc motions of a party at .some 
distance beyond us, that they had game in view. As we approached them. 
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Okotook evidently began to be apprehensive that we, who did not understand 
the matter, would spoil their sport. To prevent this, he did the most civil 
thing that could well have been devised, which was, to send his companions 
one by one to the spot, and to remain with us him.self, keeping us at such a 
distance as to allow us to see their proceedings, without alarming the animal 
they were in pursuit of. The other seven Esquimaux, now forming one 
party, disposed themselves into a single line, so as to make as small an appear¬ 
ance as po.ssii)le in the direction in which they were going, and in this manner 
crept very cautiously towards the margin of the floe. On a sudden they all 
stoo[)e<l down quite low, to hide themselves, and continued thus a quarter of 
an hour, during which time they prepared their lines and spears; and then, 
wlien the animal appeared to be intercepted from their view, again took the 
opportunity of gaining a few paces n|K)n him in the same cautious manner as 
before. When they had been thus oeciipied for a full hour, alternately creep¬ 
ing and stooping tiowii, the seal which had been lying on the ice took the 
wafer, and they then gave up their chase. During this time, Okotook could 
scarcely restrain his irnputienee to be nearer the scene of action ; and when we 
produced a spy-glass, w'hich appeared to bring his (companions close to us, he 
had not words to express his surprise and satisfaction. In a shdrt time he 
held it as steadily as we did, and (‘Xjdained by signs every motion he observed. 

As soon as they had given up the s('al they had been watching, the whole 
party seemed with one aeconl to turn their steps homeward, in which direc¬ 
tion, being that of the ships also, we were by this time not sorry to accom¬ 
pany them. We were now between three and four miles north-ea.st of the 
ships, and full a mile and a half from any part of the shore. In the open 
water beyond the floe, the tide >vsi« running two knots to the northward, and 
as the ice on which we stood had been formed only within the last fortnight, 
and a slieet as substantial as this had before been carried away by the stream, 
it was impossible not t(> feel some apprehension lest we might thus be de¬ 
tached from the shore, an accident that has been known to happen to Esqui¬ 
maux ere now’*, and has probably more fre(|uently befallen them, when 
none have survived to tell the talc. 

As we retiirn(‘d towards the land, we came to a small rising on the levti 
surface of the floe not larger than a common mole-hill, and of much the same 
sliaj)e, at which one of the Esquimaux immediately stopped. His com¬ 
panions, still walking on, called us away, explaining that what we saw was the 

t Crantz. L(»iul«ni Edition, 1820, A[)pcndix, p. 810. 
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1822 . work of a seal, and that it was probable the animal was alx>ut to complete his 
hole and to come up on the ice, in which case the man would endeavour to 
kill him. We watched the man at the hole, however, with a glass, for more 
than half an hour, observing him constantly putting his head down towards the 
ice, as if in the act of listening for the seal, but without otherwise changing 
his position ; after which, he followed us on board without success. 

If, however, a man has any reason to suppose that a seal is at work beneath, 
' he immediately attaches himself to the place, and seldom leaves it till he has 
succeeded in killing the animal. For this purpose, he first builds a snow- 
wall almut four feet in height, to shelter him from the wind, and, seating him¬ 
self under the lee of it, deposits his spear, lines, and other implements upon 
several little forked sticks inserted into the snow, in order to prevent the 
smallest noise being made in moving them when wanted. But the most 
curious precaution to the same effect consists in tying his own knees together, 
with a thong, so securely as to prevent any rustling of his clothes w'hich 
might otherwise alarm the animal. In this situation, a man will sit quietly 
sometimes for hours together, attentively listening to any noise made by the 
seal, and sometimes using the kdp-kuttuk, an instrument hereafter described, 
in order to ascertain whether the animal is still at work below. When he 
supposes the hole to be nearly completed, he cautiously lifts his spear, to 
which the line has been previously attached, and as soon as the blowing of 
the seal is distinctly heard, and the ice consequently very thin, he drives, it 
into him with the force of both arms, and then cuts away with his panna the 
remaining crust of ice, to enable him to repeat the wounds and get him out. 
The neitiek is the only seal killed in this manner and, being the smallest, is 
held, while struggling, either simply by hand, or by patting the line round 
a spear with the point stuck into the ice. For the oguie^ the line is passed 
round the man’s leg or arm ; and for a walrus, round his body, his feet being 
at the same time firmly set against a hummock of ice, in which position these 
people can from habit hold against a very heavy stnun. Boys of fourteen or 
fifteen years of age consider themselves equal to the killing of a rwitkk, but 
it r<‘(|uires a full-grown person to master either of the larger animals. 

Sun, 17 . On the 17th, a number of the Esquimaux coming before the church service, 
we gave them to understand, by the sun, that none could be admitted before 
noon, when they quietly remained outside the ships till divine service had been 
performed. We then endeavoured to explain to lligluik that every seventh 
day they must not come to the shijis, for, without any intention df offchdiiig. 
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they had bec<||fie ndher anv«aiioya&ee way. They now brought with i 
them u gra^ ||«Ay htde ^hhiQ^ sledges, Bgures of men and^«^^‘ 

womp, and most bespdte by the officers and men, 

andIhe ,• ■ .,v.;.,, 

There deal of o^n water to the southward, and it had 

once im^ approi^ied us within half a mile, the ice at the mouth of the bay 
having Iwoltohf o^^^ drifted away. Mr. Crozier, who visited the huts, 
found lild the vl^ as well as ourselves, had been induced to attempt 

the dcatrueikm of their followers, the wolves, by setting a trap for them not 
unliKe ouls, except in the materials, which consisted only of their staple com- 
modityf ice. They had indeed great occasion to employ some such means 
to d^troy these rapacious animals, which had already carried off one or 
two of their dogs, and threatened nightly to repeat this outrage. 

Toolooak, liho now considered himself as quite privileged to find his way Mon. )h. 
into the cabin without a conductor, and was not backward in thus practising 
his newly-acquired art of opening and shutting the doqr, sat with me for a 
couple of hours on the 18th, quietly drawing faces and animals, an ocenpa- 
^tion to which he took a great fancy ; and we often were reminded, by this 
circiunstmice, of a similar propensity displayed by his amiable countryman, 
our^amented friend John Backhouse. We soon found that Toolooak pos¬ 
sessed a capacity equal to any thing he chose to take an interest in learning; 
and could he at his present age have been voluntarily removed from his com¬ 
panions, and his attention directed to the acquirement of higher branches of 
knowledge than that^of catching seals, he would amply have repaid any pains 
bestowed upon his education. I had always entertained great objection to 
taking any such individual from his home, on the doubtful chance of benefit¬ 
ing himself, or of his doing any service to the public as an interpreter. My 
acrujdes on this head had hitherto been confined to the consideration due to 
the individiial himself, and to the relatives he leaves behind. In our present 
case, however, not the smallest public advantage could be derived from it; 
for it had long ago become evident that we should soon know more of the 
Esquimaux language than any of them were likely to learn of Elnglish in any 
reasonable period of time: I was tlierefore far from desiring to receive from 
Toolooak an answer in the affirmative, when I to-day plainly put the ques- 
tion to him, whether he would go with me to kahhom noom (European 
country). Never was a more decisive negative given Clian Toolooak gave fo 
this proposal, lie eagerly repeated the word Na-o (No) half a dozen times. 
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1822 . and then told me that if he went away his father would cry. Thia simple 
but irresistible appeal to paternal affection, his decisive manner of making it, 
and the feelings by which his reply was evidently dictated, were just what 
could have been wished. No more could be necessary to convince those who 
witnessed it, that these people may justly lay equal claim with ourselves to 
these common feelings of our nature; and having once satisfied myself of this, 
I determined never again to excite in Toolooak's mind another disagreeable 
sensation, by talking to him on this subject. 

Besides the toys and models I have mentioned above, as articles of barter 
with these people, we also employed them more usefully in making wooden 
shades for the eyes, after their own method, as the time was fast approaching 
when some such precaution would become necessary to guard the eyes from 
the excessive glare of reflected light. There was also a considerable trade 
established in mittens, which being made of prepared seal-skin, and nearly 
w'ater-tight, were particularly serviceable to our ipen when constantly handling 
the lead-lines in the summer. In this manner we contrived to turn our new 
acquaintance to some little account. 

I'lies. 19. On the morning of the 19th, the thermometer, for the second and last time 
this winter, fell to —39° on the ice, being within one degree of the lowest 
temperature we here experienced. It was curious to see how clearly about 
this |>eriod a space continued to be marked out in the sky by the frost 
smoke, shewing m here there was still clear water, though in some parts too 
distant for us to distinguish. This phenomenon consisted of a dark cloud¬ 
like appearance, rising from a very fine point at the horizon, about S.W.b.W., 
thence iucrea.sing in altitude to about ,3° in the S.b.E., where it w^as highe.st, 
and again coming to a point alxmt N.N.E. The contrast between this cloud 
of vapour and the white snowy sky was often peculiarly striking, particularly 
at night aiul when the nioon shone bright. Wlumever the clear water was 
near us, the frost-smokt* that issued from it obscured from our sight the more 
distant appearance I have now described ; in the first tase it rcsemblod a 
fog when <;losc at hand, and in the second i>recisely what seamen understand 
by the name of “ fog-bank.” 

Among the natives who visited the Fury to-day was Eweral, of whom T 
have already spoken as Ang-el-kook, or chief-sorcerer of the tribe, a dis¬ 
tinction with which fie had made some of our gentlemen acquainted at one 
of their earliest visits to the huts. Being desirous of seeing him ]>erforni 
some of the tricks, which had acquired for him this pre-eminence, I retpicsted 
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him to indulge me with a Right of them. After some little demur, he began 
to make his lips quiver, then moved his nose up and down, gradually closed 
his eyes, and increased the violcmce of his grimaces till every feature was 
hideously distorted ; at the same time, he moved his head rapidly from side 
to side, uttering sometimes a snuffling sound, and at others a raving sort of 
cry. Having worked himself into this ridiculous kind of frenzy, which lasted 
perhaps from twenty to thirty seconds, he suddenly discontinued it, and 
suffered hb features to relax into their natural form; but the motion of his 
head seemed to have so stupified him, as indeed it well might, that there 
remained an unusual vacancy and a drowsy stare upon his countenance for 
some time afterwards. Being pressed to repeat this piece of buffoonery, he 
did so two or three times; and on one occasion Togolat asked him in a serious 
tone some question.s res[)ecting me, which he as seriously answered. In 
general however the women jjaid little attention to his grimaces, and the 
whole ended with a hearty Igjiigh from ail parties. 

1 had to-day some eoiiversatioii with a vomaii namred Ap|K)kiuk, whom 
lligUuk had mentioned as having seen Kabloona people before us. This 
woman was gifted, however, with such a volubility of tongue, that speak¬ 
ing as she did in a language very imperfectly known to us, she gave 
no time for questions, and therefore afforded little information. All >ve 
rxmld make out lt)r certain was. that she had M'ithin a year past seen two 
Kabloona Oomialr, (whether .shi)>.s or bouts was still d<*uhtful*) and that her 
husband was now far away. From all this we concluded that she had been 
far enough to the sonthward to .see the Hudson’s Buy ships in the course of 
their annual voyage ; anti this account gave us very sanguine hoix’s of being 
thiLs abit' to eoinniunicate with them by means of some of the Esquimaux. 

On the “20th a number of our new friends having been allowed upon the Wed. 
upper deck, an old w'oman, named Ai/iig-gd-louk, stole our cooper’s punch, 
which she was shewing to her companions alongside the llecia just after- 
w'ards, when Lieutenant Hoppiier observed it and sent her back with an 
escort. It was inqmssihle not (t> admit that the fault was chiefly on our 
side, in permitting these poor people to roam about too freely amidst 
temptations, which scarcely any thing human could have withstood ; hut 
as it was necessary to take some notice of it, 1 went through nearly the 
same process as with Kaoongut, and dismissed her witji great appeanuico of 


* irhe.si* jHJopk* apply the word oomialc to any vessel lai^r tlian a cjuiw. 
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Fchruaty huts. We Were ijlad to find that their wants had there 

been well supplied to-day, three seals having been caught. They had 
lately indeed been tolerably successful in geneihl, and had required 
but little of our assistance. Mr. Elder observing one of their dogs at¬ 
tacked by several wolves, and hastening to the spot with his gun, founfi 
that these animals had made such quick work in the partition of their prey, 
that though he reached the scene of action hi a few minutes, and the dog 
had at first made considerable resistance, only one of its hjnd legs re¬ 
mained, each wolf having run off with his share. It is remarkable that 
these creatures had never entercfl our traf» since the moon had declined 
to the southward, whereas not a night elapse<l before that without their going 
to them. The Esquimaux had in theirs caught only a fox. 
i tiiir. 21. During the eclipse of the sun, which took place to-day, the diminution 
of light was very considerable, but the weather was unfavourable for ob¬ 
serving it for any useful purpose. Captain I yon remarked that some of 
the Esquimaux, wh6 were on board the Hecla at the time, were a goo<l deal 
alarmed at this phenomenon, which indeed made a general bustle among 
them. Two of them were found on the ice lying on their faces, but it uras 
not ascertained whether their superstitions on this subject were the same 
as those of their brethren in Greenland. 

Mr. Henderson being desirous of seeing something of the cust«»ms of 
these people during the hours of darkness, obtained my permission to 
pass the night at the huts, accompanied by Mr. Grittiths. Soon after they 
left the ships in the evening it came on to blow strong from the nortli-wesf. 
with much snow-drift, so that losing the tracks they with difficulty found 
the village. Th(' wind quickly increased to a hard gale, and the thermo- 
1 rid. 22. meter rose from —25*^ at six P.M., to —16° at four the following morning. 
Our gentlemen returning on board in the course of the forenotin, we 
were pleased to hear that they had met with every attention, and 
especially from Okotook, with whom they lodged. As they had slept 
in Kaoongut’s hut, one side of which was occupied by Okotook anil 
his family, the old fellow thought it a good opportunity to make up the 
quarrel occasioned by his dishonesty; and he accordingly made his appear¬ 
ance on board to-day for the first time since that event. Tolooak was de¬ 
puted to bring his father down into the cabin, whcr,e a formal reconcilia¬ 
tion took place, to the great .satisfaction of the latter, who had found out 
that to be out of favour with us was attended with the serious consequence 
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(>r bfinf; also out of pocket. It was laughable to observe the pains he now 
toffk to impress on the miiui of every jK*rson he saw, llial ho Avas no lonj^or 
a li^liktoke, hy which name he had lattdy been distinguished; for he 
seemed to think that my receiving him .upfain into favour was a perfect 
absolution from his offence. 

The f^le continued to blow fnnn tin*, north-west throughout the dav. 
lliough the baromettu* gradually rose from to inches. Two 

ravens were .seen; these birds, which were ol)ser\ed rrefjuently in tlie 
cotirse of the winter, were almost always seen in a single pa r at a time, 
atul their plumage renuiiiu'd perIV'ctly Idack a?< in lh<‘ summer. 

On the 1 paid atiother visit to the huts, and fouiul tiie greater part St,. > :, 
of the men absent on their sealing i*\e»irsiou.s We thought however that, 
e\'e<’pt on pre,ssing oeeasioiis. one man i-. leii in each hut to keep an eye 
on the conduct of the women, siml ihi" wa'. tlie ea-ie to-day. Tin* huts 
had in the interior assumed, a somewhat <lilK'renl appearaiu’.e since T had 
last seen them ; the ri»ots were mueh him kem'd by thi‘ smoke of the 
lamps, and the warmth had in m<*-;i parts gi-.ru them a glazed and honey- 
cotubed surface; indt'ed the whob^ «i!' the walls had l>c‘C(mie mucli thinner 
by ihatving, so that the light was mon' plainly visible ttirough them. The 
sianv also on whiidi the hunps stood was considerably wf)rn away, so as to 
rie.str<»v in great measure the regularity oJ’ the original plan of construction. 

'ft* these changes miglit l»e added that of a vast ([uantiiy of bhuul and oil 
that now defaced the purity of the saov*y I'oor, and emitted eilluvia not 
\erv agreeable to Kilropean noses; so that, upon tic wjiole, it may be ima¬ 
gined that tnir lirst impressi<»ns <»f tin* comlbrl and cleanliness of these ha¬ 
bitations were nu»rc favourable than their present statt* was calculated t«> 
i’vcite. 

To the original apartments tlnyy hud now also aildetl various smaller 
places for shires, communicating witli the huts from within, and looking 
.something like our o\cns. though without any door to them, lii some of 
these they depesited their ujiper jaekets, wliieh they usually take off iii 
eoming into their huts, as we <h> a great eoat ; while in smaller ones, like 
little shelves in a recess, they kept various articles of their Kabloouua 
riches. These and similar alterations aiul additions they were coustautly 
making throughout the winter; for their inexhaustible ijiaterials being always 
at hand, it retpiired hut little time and labour to adopt any arrangenieni 
that might suit their convenience. 
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1822 After distributing a number of presenta in the ftrst four huts, I found on 
entering the last, that Pootooalook had been successful in bringing iu a acal^ 
over which two elderiy women were standing, armed with large knives, their 
hands and faces besmeared with blood, and delight and exaltation depicted 
on their countenances. Tliey had just [>erformed the fi«t operatioii of di¬ 
viding the animal into two parts, and thus laying open the intestines. The.sc 
being taken out, and all the blowl carefully bale<l up and put into the 
ootAoo^eek, or cooking-pot, over the tire, they sepiirated the head and flippers 
from the carcass and then divided the ribs. All the loose scraps were p»it 
into the |)ot for immediate use, except such as the two butchers now and then 
crammed info tlu'ir own mouths, or distributed fo the numerous and eager 
by-standers for still more immediate eonsumption. Of these morsels the 
children came in for no small share, every little urchin that could find it-s way 
to the slaiigfiter-hous<*, running eagerly in aiul, between the legs «»f the men 
and women, presenting its mouth for a large lump <d‘ raw flesh, just as an 
Englisli child of flu* same age might du fur a pi<*ce of sngar-randy. Every 
now and then also a dog would make his way («>wards the reeking carcass, and 
when in the aer of seizing upon some delicate fwirl. was sent <ifl* yelping by 
a hea^'v blow with the haiidl<*s of flu* knives. M’hen all the rtt*sh is disposed 
of. for a portion of which each of the women from the other luits usually 
brings her ootkoos(*ek, the (iluhl»er still remains attached fo the skin, from 


which it is sepjirated the last: and the business being now completed, the two 
parts of the hide are rolled up and laid hv, together with the store of flesh 
and blubber. During the dissection of their seals, they have a curious cus¬ 
tom of sticking a thin filament of skin, or of some part of the int<?stines, U|k>u 
the forehead^ of the boys, who are fhcmse!v(‘s extrtnnely fond of it, it being 
intended, as Iliglink aft(‘rwards infornus! me. fo make them fortnnatt* seal- 


catchers. 


The seals which tlu‘y take during the w inter are of two kiinls, the 
or small seal (pJioca hispida), and the 0"vkc, or large seal f'phoca barbulu). 
The.sc and the El-v-vk, or Walrus, constitute their means of subsistence at 
this season ; but, on this j)articular part of the coast, the latter are not very 
abundant and they chiefly catch the ncitiek. The animal yvv had now seen 
<lisscctcd was of that kind, and writh young at the time. A small one taken 
out of it had a beautii'ul skin which, both in softness and colour, very much 
resembled raw* silk ; hut no inducement could make Pootooalook part with it, 
he having rffestined it for that night’s supjKT. 
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After quitting' tlm scene of filth, 1 found, on returning to Kaoongiit’s hut, 
that ToolooaA had been no lens successful than his brother, and lltat the 
same operation was adso performing here, flat ing, therefore, explained to 
lliglhik that none of them were to come to the ships the following day, I 
had no inclination to see the process repeated, and was glad to take ray 
leave. 

We olwerved a great deal of open water to the southward, about three 
miles from the land, willi the usual cloutl of frost-smok(> hovering over it. 

The ice on which we had u(’com|)anied the Ks(juimaux a fe%v days before had 
now entirely dtsap|ieared. un<l on that sulc of the island the clear water again 
washed the shore. 

On tlie :^th no iiati>t*s visile*! the sliip^. in ennsiiqiience of my injunction Sun. 24. 
to that eftect. This, however, wa< the only Snndav on which they complied 
with it, fMUlly, I lielieve, fi-oin their not riglttU uiKh rsianding what we wished, 
but perlia|>s more from their not inneli piquing ihemselves on saeriticing any 
eoiivenienee t»f their own to that of oiliers. L'leai jiinnber of dovekics, 
whose plumage ujipeari'd still \shit« r lluni belbrt, were swimming about off 
the |Miinl, but the risk of sending a Imai among ilie y«»ung ice in the tide- 
%vay was t«H) great to attempt it. The weather was remarkably fine and plea¬ 
sant, the win<l being light from (he nordi-west; Imt ilie thermometer was low 
during the day, and fell to — li2 ai mitlniglii. At noon, on tlu* gOtli, it was Mon. 2j. 
at — -2^ in the .shade, and at — Id In the sun, 'fhe n niperature t»f the sea 
at the surface, aiul that at the iiottom in the seven fathoms were both 2^' 
by the same therinoit>et<*r. 

The tidth was a clear and nnxlerate <lay, and the thermometer gradually Tucs. 2G- 
rosc to — at midnight. The wind became easterly for a ft'w hours, and 
then Kudilenly veered again to the northward. Our theatre closet! this night 
for the season with the two farces of “ The Citizen," and *' High Life below 
Stairs,” The ships' eompanies leslilietl the graiifieation which they had tlerivtsl 
from these performanee.s in (lieir own way, namely, hy three hearty elu'crs at 
(he fall of the eiirUun ; unti (lie ollicors, I am eonlident, considered tlieir 
trouble more than repaid by tins expression of the men’s feelings. 

The veering of the wind to (he northwarti soon produced its usual efteet of Wotl. 27. 
retlueiiig the temperature of the atmosjdiere, and the thermometer rapidly 
fell till it hatl reuehed —87\ On (lie :28tli, Okotook and Iligliuk coming 
on boar»l, an oeciirrencc took place, which, as it .shews the disposition of 
tlie Estpiiniaux, anti especially of one t>f the most intelligent and interesting 

2 A 2 
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among tliein, I may here relate. Some time before, lligliuk, wlio, from the 
superior neaUiess and cieauliness with which she j»erfornuKl her work, was by 
this time in great request as a sempstress, hail promised to cover for me a 
little model of a canoe, and had in fact sent it to me by tlie serjeant of ma¬ 
rines, thougli I had not righdy understood from the latter from which of 
the women it came. Believing that she had failed in her promise, 1 now 
taxed her with it, whcji she immediately defended herself witli considerable 
warmth and seriousness, but without making me comprehend her meaning. 
Finding that she was wasting her words upon me, she said no more till 
an hour afterwards, when the serjeani accidentHlly coming into the cabin, she, 
with the utmost composure, hut with a decision of manner peculiar to hei'self, 
took hold of his arm to engage his att(Mifion, and then looking him steadfastly 
in tJie face, accused him of not having faithfully executed her commission to 
me. The mistake wa^ thus iiistaiilly explained, and 1 thanked lligliuk fur 
her eanoe; hut it is impossible for me to describe the ijuiet, yet proud, satis¬ 
faction ilisplayed in her countenance, at having thus cleared herself from the 
imputation of a breach of promise. 

There being among the ])reseMts with which wc v;cre supplied a iiumhcr 
of pikes, Ave presented two or three of these from each ship to the most de¬ 
serving of the Esijuimaux, to serve as staves for their spears ; and valuable 
ones they jiroved to them. Upon each pike were marked by small nails 
driven into the wood the words “ Fury and llecla, lS-2*2.” 

Almost the whole of these people were now aflectiMl with violent colds 
and coughs, occasioned by a considerahle thawing that had lately taken 
place in their huts, so as to wet their clothes and bedding; though, as 
will be seen by the iMcteorological Register, we had as yet expericneed 
no great inercast* of temperature. From the nature (»f their habitations, 
how(‘vcr, their comfort was greater, and their chance of health hotter when 
the cold was more severe. On this account they began to make fresh alte¬ 
rations in these curious dwelling-places, <‘ither by building the former apart¬ 
ments two or three feet higher, or adding others that they might be less 
crowded In building a higher hut they construct it over, and, as it were, 
concentric with the old one, which is then removed from within. It is 
curious to consider that, in all these alterations, the object kept in view >vas 
coolness^ and this in houses formed of snow! 

Some of them had eaiighl a wolf in their trap; but wc found that nothing 
less than extreme want could have induced them to cat the flesh of that 
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which we had ifivon tlicnif au now that they had other food, they would not 

* I'cbriiArv 

touch it. Only four wolves at this time remained alive of the original pack, 
and these were constantly prowling about near the ships or the village. 

The month of February closed with the thermometer at — 32'', and though 
the sun had now attained a meridian altitude of nearly sixteen degrees, and 
enlivened us with his presence alx)ve the horizon for ten hours in the day, 
no sensible effect had yet been produced on the avci age temperature of the 
atmosphere. The uniformly white surface of snow on which at this season 
the KUn’s rays have to act, or rather leaving them nothing to act upon, is 
much against the fii*st eftbrts to ]»ro<hicc! a thaw ; but our former experience 
of the astonishing rapidity with which this operation is carried on, when 
once the ground begins to bo lai<l bare, scrv(‘d in sonie measure to reconcile 
us t<» what appean'd a protraction of the cold of winter not to have been 
expected in our present iatitiide. 



ABSTRACT of the METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL kept on board His Majesty’s Ship 
Frav, at Winter Island, during the Month of February^ 18‘22. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CirARTS nn.W'V RY the ESOITTMAI’A-IIJ.VEss AATONV: them -A .lOI HNEY PERFORMED 

ACROSS WINTER fSI.AXD-SrPEERlNGS OF THE PARTY BY FROST-FT’RTHER NOTICE 

OP THE ESQriMAT'V CHARTS-DEPARTt'RF OF SOME OF THESE PEOPLE. AND A SEPAR ATE 

A'lLLAC.E ESTAREISHV.n ON THE ICE-VAIOOT S METEOHOI.OOICAI. PHF.NOMI^NA- 

OKOTOOK AND HIS WIFE RRorC.HT ON BOARD-WECDOTF.S REEATINO To THEM- 

SHIPS RELEASED F1U)M THE ICE B\ s\xMN(. 


Little as wc considered oiirselvcs lo siand in need of any au\iliary re- 
sourees for (he eoinplete oecu|iatioii of oiir tiiLo dnriii£r the AviiH<*r. it must 
In* confessed that tlie arrival of the I’iSCjulmauA >(M v«*d in no small de^^ree to 
enliven ns at this season ; and, from the (jnieknes*. w ith uhieli the last month 
had apjieared to pass by, we Avere not sorry to iiave dispensed with the 
necessity of puttiiHi^ to the test with what deijree <d'patience we mii^ht other¬ 
wise have borne, the remainiiiif jieriod of oiir eoioiiiemont. 

Onr invalid, Hi'id, e»>ntiiuied about this time min li flu* same as behire, 
beiii" sometimes better and s«»metimes worse, but withotit any jiermanenl 
or material alteration in either May. < Kccjit that Mhuh«!i hmif and tedious 
eonfmement must necessarily jirodtiee. We had now also an aiUlition to our 
sick-list in the ship’s cook, who complained of a severe jiain in the upper 
part of his lliiifli, the bune of M bieli had been shattered several years before 
by a mnsket-ball. It >vas for a few days uncertain Avhether this pain Avas 
rlieiimatie, or Avhetlier any matter tvas formiiii^ in the avouiuI. The latter, 
Jiowever, proved to be the ease, and an incision having been made, the cook 
was able to return to his duty in a short time. 

The llicrniometer rose gradually from — S.Y on the morning of the 1st ol 
March to —11° at night, and on the folloAving day it bud reaehetl + '2'\ being 
the first time we liatl seen it above zero since Christmas. This inerease ol 
temperature had been acconi|iauied, or jierliaps caused* by a eliange ol wiinl 
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wTr'h !U>rt]i-’vcst by south to south-east; from which quarter it soou 

freshened to a gale, with much snow-drift. On the 3d it again drew' round 
Sun. 3. to the northward, but continued to blow as strong as before. During this 
time the mercury in the barometer did not lall below '29.94 inches, and that 

• i 

<luring a short intermission of the gale on the 2d. 

In the midsmf this inclement weather a number of the Esquimaux were out 
upon the ice to the southward, some of them at the distance of a mile and a half 
from the laiul, w ith larg(‘ spaces of clear water intervening between it anil 
them; the vimt ice on w liicli they trod being in rapid motion with the tide, and 
themselves enveloped alternately in a cloud of frost-smoke or a tremendous 
snow-drift, which often obscured them from our sight. They seemed, how¬ 
ever, to think nothing of this, or at least to consider themselves amply repaid 
for their risk and labour, by procuring abundance of seals or sea-horses on 
most of these eKciirsi<ms. 'Phey w ere inileed so well furnished at this time, 
tliiit even our biscuit was oeeasionally refused. 

I to-day juucured .from little Toonek a string of bones, which on inqtiiry 
w(‘ found to belong to a land animal called by the Esquimaux Kdltlcc-arioo. 
and which we certainly had never met with. From the di'scrijition givmi us 
by these people on this and several other occasions, we considered it likely 
to be the wolvereiii* : but it tmist be extremely rare in those parts of \meriea. 

On the 4th v i‘ had a long \isit from Okolook and Iligliuk, who both looked 
}. ^ery ill and were labouring under severe coughs. In the course of our con¬ 
versation 1 found from Okotook, that the man whose tent T had visited in the 
summer up Lyon Iidet, was named Anutlnna, and that die was uncle to Oko¬ 
took. being the brother of his mother l/hnncft, now at 4\ inter Island. W v 
lound indeed that they knew the w h<»le hisUiry of our visit: for they not only 
(h'seribed and named the jiersons we saw, but related the exact manner in 
wiiieli .Mr. Sherer's drinking-cup had been stolen, its being secreted in the 
bool of .Xrnalooa’s wife, and their expulsion from our tents in conseipumce. 
We snbseijuently discovered that Appokiuk, th(‘ woman already mentioned as 
ha\ing .s(»mewhere seen Kahloomi ooinial', was one of Arnalooa’s wives, though 
now s -parated from him, and that she was one of the party in question who 
had Msited our tents in the summer, though our short intercourse did not 
allow us immediately to recognise her features. It turned out therefore that 

the only oomial s she had ev(‘r seen were our own boats on that occasion : and 
* • • • 
this w as a .striking instance out of many in wdiich w'c at first totally niisapprt'- 
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liciuJed these people’s tneunin^, in consequence of <mr ignorance of their 

, ' .Miticli. 

lan|ijuage. 

Being extremely desirous of ascertaining what the Esqtiiinaux knew of the 
coast to the nortlnvard of our present statioh, we to-day drew out rougldy on 
a large sheet of jmper the conformation of the land in this neighbourhood, 
and as far to the westw'ard as Repulse Bay, and then requested Iligliuk to 
continue it to the northward. She readily understood our meaning. au<l with 
a j»encil soon traced various indentations in the coJist, together with several 
islands, on one of which called Amitiokc, at the distance of sixteen jlays’ 
journey, she informed us she was born. As it would afford no inlerer-.t to re¬ 
late the various surmises, hopes, and fears, which thi.s and several other Escjiii- 
maux charts subsequently gave rise to in our minds, it will only be neees>ary 
in this place further to remark, that our first inquiries did not pr<»duce an} 
very sati.sfactory information as to tln^ relative jiosition or trending of the 
coast beyond Winter Island, ’and that it was not till long after this lime that 
we were enabled duly to a[>preciatc the geographical knowledge wliieh tin y 
possessed. 

Whatever uncertainty existed however on this subject, or whatever might 
be the information we could hope to obtain from the Esquimaux in the course 
of our further communication with them, our business was to see and not i » 
speculate. If, as might reasonably be expected from the nature of the coa>i 
lately examined, that u|M)n which we hoped soon to recommence our discove¬ 
ries was also in<lcnled by inlets and fringed with numerous islands, it had 
long before occurred to Captain Lyon and myself in tlu* course of our con¬ 
versations on this subject, that considerable time might be saved to the sliips, 
during the short season of navigatit)n alM)Ut to commence, by sending a ])ariy 
by laiul to complete as much as po.ssible of that examination before the ship-, 
were released from the ice. As it was re<piisite that this should be aceom- 
plished before the commencement of a general thaw, by which the return of 
the party might have been altogether prevented, preparations were now made 
for a j<»urney of this nature ; and Captain Lyon offering his services to com¬ 
mand the Expedition, the proper number of individuals were .-ielected toe«mi- 
mence their arrangements under his orders. As one of the Esquimaux with 
whom we were well acejuainted might jjrove of stu vice on such a joui ney. 
('a|itain Lyon’s friend Ayoket, who was in every respect the most eligilde for 
the purjKise, was informed of our intentions and a pro])osal made to him i(» 
accompany the party to “ lligliuk’s country.” 

V’ R 
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Mafch succeeded in taking the last wolf in a trap, the Esquimaux 

having caught two, and the other eleven having been entrapped or sliot near 
tile sliips. The natives were greatly relieved by the extirpation of those 
ravenous animals which were constantly alarming them at tlic huts ; and wo 
were ourselves not sorry to have got rid of them so soon. 

Tlnir. 7. Oiilhc 7th tlic wind got round from north to south-west and increased to a 
strong gale from that quarter, which continued without intermission and with 
almost constant snow the whole of the 8th. It was remarkable tJiat the ukm - 
ciiry in the barometer was stationary at 30.31 inches for eight hours on the 
night of the 7tli and the morning of the 8tli, though the wind had then boon 
blowing strong for more than half a day. The thermometer again rose to +2' 
this morning. , 

To ascertain the thickness of tlte ice formed in the bay since the close of 
the last autumn, a hole was dug in a part witerc no separation had taktm place 
since the commencement of the winter’s frost, and where in fact we had seen 
it commence. The thickness of the floe was here four feet seven inches, 
being the produce of exactly five calendar months. The ice was hard, britfle, 
and transparent till within six or eight indies of the lower surface, where it 
became soft and porOus, allowing the wm.er to filter slow'ly through it. 

The Esquimaux were fortunate in killing another walrus wiiich we nu'l them 
dragging in high spirits towards the village. They usually divide these hug(‘ 
animals on the spot into four or five parts, each of which with its projxirtion 
of the intestines is sewn up so as to resemble a seal at a little distance. Four 
or five dogs, if they have them at hand, are fastened to each of the.se, and th<‘ 
man who attends them frequently rides home upon it as on a sledge. 

Sat. 9. The wind moderated on the 9th, but continued from the south-west, and a 
great deal of snow fell. The mildness of the weather (the thermometer having 
got as high as 4- 13°) continued to incommode the nativc.s in their huts 
more and more, and severe coughs and catarrhs were still epidemic among 
tlunn. Some of the women had quite lost their voices, and almost every indi- 
vi<!;!al was more or less a sufferer from the constant dripping of water from 
the roofs of their apartments. 

Sun. 10. On the evening of the 10th, while I was sitting in niy cabin, the door opened 
gently and in walked Toolooak, who very unceremoniously seated himsidf on 
the opjwsite side of 'the table, and soon began to display not only his usual 
good humour, but a degree of archness for which we had before scarcely given 
him credit. As a specimen of this, though by no means the only one with 
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which he treated us, I had no sooner gone into the gun-room to drink tea, 
than Toolooak, who was now alone in the cabin, took it into his head to play 
my servant a trick; for which purpose he boldly rang flie bell, and when the 
servant came, laughed at him very heartily for his pains; After levying con¬ 
tributions by way of supper on all the oflftcers’ messes, he wrapped himself up 
in all the skins we coidd muster, and slept soundly on my lockers till the 
morning, when after a hearty breakfast he took his departure, well pleased 
with his entertainment, but srill more with the various presents he took with 
him. 

On the 12th, Okotook came, according to an appointment previously made, Tues. 12 
w'ith a sledge and six dogs to give me a ride to the huts, bringing with him his 
son Sioutkuk who, with ourselves, made up a weight of near four hundred 
pounds upon the sledge. being upset twice and stopping at least ten 

times, notwithstanding thd incessant bullying of Okotook, and as it seemed 
to me, more l>odily labour on* his part to steer us clear of accidents, than if 
he had walked the whole way, we at length arrived at the huts, a distance 
of tw'o miles, in five-and-twenty minutes. Of this equipment, and their usual 
modes of travelling, I shall have occasion to speak more fully in another 
place. 

1 found that several fresh alterations had been made in the huts since my 
last visit, all however of the same kind, and having in view the same object 
as tho.se last described. In these alterations they seem to consult the con¬ 
venience of the mon]t<^nt, and to do it oil by such unanimous consent that no 
consultation or difference of c^inion ever appears to cxisr about it. So much 
snow-drift had now collected %boUt the huts, that their external appearance 
was as much altered as that of the interior, and it was difficult to trace any re¬ 
semblance to the original village, or even to perceive its present limits. The 
snow' was now as liigli as the roofs on every side, so that one might w^alk com¬ 
pletely over them, aijd, but for the round plates of ice comjmsing the window^s, 
without suspecting the little hive of human beings that was comfortably csta- 
blishe<l below. This however was not always done w ith impunity, when the 
tluiw’iiig within had too much weakened the roofs, in which case a leg some¬ 
times made its w'ay tliroiigh, and discovered in what parts repairs w'ore 
becoming necessary. The natives W'cre at this time extremely v ell furnislied 
wdtli seals’ flesh for food, and oil for their laipps, and all they w’ould accept 
from us (except meat which wc could not afford to give) was water, and this 

CBS 
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they swallowed in such quantities whenever they came to the ships, that it 
was impossible to furnish them with half as much as they desired. 

We had before this time communicated to Ayoh^et and his countrymen oiu 
intention of sending a |>arty of dur people to the north;#i£fd in the spring ; 
and Captain Lyon had displayed to him all the charms, of ^ brightly polished 
brass kettle, of greater magnitude than had perhapsVlgver entered into an 
Esquimaux imagination, as an inducement among Various others for him to ac- 
eompany the Kabloouas in their excursion. The prospect of such riches was 
a temptation almost irresistible; but enterprise is nOt the genius of an Esqui¬ 
maux, and Ayoket.w'c soon began to pcrceive,?hftdl no fancy for the proposed 
trip, which all his friends persisted in saying ^coulditi'ever be accomplished. 
This was evidently to be attributed, in no small degree, to jealousy of any one 
individual among them being thus selected; €md the brass kettle w^as speedily 
the means of increasing the distance to “ Iligliuk’s country ” from sixteen 
io twenty-four days’jotirney. We had long, in'dqed, observed that this feel¬ 
ing of jealousy was easily excited among these people; but >vhat is extraordi¬ 
nary, it never displayed itself (as is most usual) among themselves, but was 
entirely vented upon us, who w'crc, though innocently, the authors of it. As 
an instance of this, a man of the name of Karretok refused to take from me 
a strong and useful pair of scissors as a present, because, as he did not hesi¬ 
tate' to assure mo, 1 liad given Okotook a pike which was more valuable. To 
shew him that this temper was not likely to produce any thing to his advan¬ 
tage, 1 took back the scissors, and having sent him away went to my 
dinner. Going accidentally on deck an hour afterwards, I found Karretok 
still on board, who having had time to reflect on his folly now came up 
to me with a smiling face, and begged hard for the scissors, which of course 
he did not get. Many similar instances occurred, both to Captain Lyon and 
myself. 

To this discouragement on the part of his friends, wus added on that of 
Ayoket the same wavering and inconstant dis{)osition which most otlu’i* 
savage.s possess, rendc'ring it impossible to place any dependence on his pro¬ 
mises and intentions for tw'o hours together. Indeed the more our scheme 
was pressed upon hLs attention, and the more he saw of the actual prepara¬ 
tions for the journey, the less doubtful his intentions became; and arrange- 
nu'iits were therefore'made for completing the party without him. For the 
reasons now given, it was equally impossible ever to <lircct the attention of 
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the Esiquimaux, with any hope of success, to our scheme of their convevinir 
letters to the Hudson s Bay settlements. 

On the 13th and 14th, the weather was extremely mild, the thermometer 
getting as high aS;:^9i®; and as tliis took plitec with a north-west wind, which 
was usually the cold^ we began to flatter ourselve.s that the spring was now 
indeed advancingstrides. On the evening of the 14th, though the 
thermometer was no higher than +4®, the atmosphere had a degree of softness 
in it so pleasant to our sensations that, as one of the quarter-masters not un¬ 
naturally however unphilosophically remarked, ** it felt exactly as if it was 
going to rain ”—a phenomenon, however, that was not so near as avc then 
expected. This appaTeiit turn in the season induced me to allow Captain 
Lyon to put in execution a {flan he had proposed, of going out with his in¬ 
tended party for one day, fbrjthe double purpose of affording them a little 
practice, and of ascertaining the breadth and nature of the channel which In* 
wouhl Imve to cross on the ice, in order to reach the main land. A.s the plan 
of the journey partly depended upon this, 1 agreed to his propo.sal of setting 
ont tor this purpose on the following day, taking with him a tent, blanket< 
and provisions for three days in case of accidents, 

.At seven A.M. on the loth. Captain Lyon and his party left the ships; iii<! 
the thermometer being as high as zero, and a moderate breeze blowing 
from the northward though accompanied by consiclerable snow-drift; an 
annoyance which it now required much less strength of wind to create thaTi 
at the commencement of the winter, owing to the snow having becomt* 
more minute. From the very hour of Captain Lyon’s departure the ther¬ 
mometer began to fall rapidly, and the wind to increase; till at midniglit 
the former had reached —32' and a hard gale blew from the north-west; 
nj)on iJie whole it proved one of the most inclement nights for people to Ik* 
expost'd to, that we had experienced in our pre.sent quarters, and tliereforr 
created in oiir niiiuU the mo.st alarming apprehensions for the safety of our 
travellers. It is scarcely less diflicult to imagine than to describe the con¬ 
trast between ex[)osure to all the horrors of such tremendous inelemeney. 
and the liresi<le comforts we on board were enjoying. In this climate more 
fr(‘quenily tlian in any other does the mind turn to the 

]'i«)r nakwl wrcjoln's, wht'iT.«H.‘\T they In*,, 
at l)itle the j)t‘lti!ig i)f ttie piiile.ss storm. 

Hilt now that some of our own companions were thus exposcil, the idea came 
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M uch forcibly home to our recollections, together with the utter helpless- 

ness, not to say hopelessness, of their situation. 

Sat. 16. The wind and drift continued incessantly on the 16th‘; and as the ther¬ 
mometer rose i&'higher than -*20° during the day, dtir apprehensions for 
Captain Lyon’s party were by no means diminished. To S(tt in quest of them, 
would have been only to incur the certainty of otlSfeK aifen being equally 
exposed. Indeed this is one of the cases in which no assistance can be 
offered; for any persons sent out’ with thait hope must inevitably become 
helpless in a short time, while the snow-drift would render it impossible to 
trace those whom they were intended to assist? ' We had however prepared 
a party under Lieutenant Reid to be despatOhiSd ^0 instant it moderated, 
when to our intinite surprise and joy, at one KM. Captain Lyon arrived on 
board, having with great difficulty succeeded in Oonducting his party safely 
to the ships. 

If 1 have succeeded In imparting to the reader any Idea of that apprehen¬ 
sion for the safety of our absentees, which we ourselves experienced, he 
will not be sorry at once to be presented with Captain Lyon’s account of 
this perilous though short excursion: 


“ At seven A.M., on the 15th, we proceeded towards thb hills to the north¬ 
ward of our winter-quarters. A strong wind arose sddn after our starting, 
and blew directly in our faces, bringing thick clouds of drift snow with it. 
On ascending the sloping ground we found the sledge too much for us, and 
it was with great difficulty dragged through the soft snow in which \vv 
waded knee deep. The wind had now increased to a heavy gale, our utmost 
view was bounded to twenty yards, and every time of resting to take breath 
we all received severe frost bites. The sun having risen above the thickest 
part of the drift snow enabled us to steet* a direct northerly course, for w'e 
expected in that direction to arrive at a small bay, which had been observed 
by Captain Parry and myself on our first arrival. At ten we were con¬ 
firmed in our conjecture by descending suddenly and arriving at a quantity 
of grounded ice, directed by which we made our way round the head of tin* 
bay, and arrived on the side of a small hill a little after eleven. The ex¬ 
treme severity of the Veather determined me on pitching our tent, and wait¬ 
ing until, in better weather, we could from the rising ground command a 
view of our future route. 
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“ When the tent had been pitched an hour, and our party were all smokinj^ 
to promote warmth, the temperature at our feet was 1® below zero^ and 
over head amongst the smoke + 7°; in the outer air it was -- 5°, which 
although of itself sufficiently cold was rendered doubly piercing by the 
strength of the John Lee was ^oon seized with a fit of shivering 

and severe pains in thft. loins, to check which we put him into his blanket 
and covered him with clothes which could ill be spared. A deep hole 
being dug ip the snow a fire was made with the greatest difficulty, and we 
were made comfortable for a time by a warm mess of soup. 1 afterwards 
found that it would be possible by extending our excavation to make a 
cavern in which we might pass the night, for it would have been next to 
impossible to continue in the tent. Some of the men were therefore set to 
work, and had thus so good an opportunity of warming the mselves, that oiii 
only shovel was lent from one to the other as a particular favour. At two P.M. 
the outer air was —15°, and was the temperature of the tent, when 
Arnold’s pocket chronometer stopped from the effects of the cold. By four 
P.M. the cavern was finished and of sufficient size to contain us all in a 
silting ])osture. After taking some hot soup, Lee was removed to the 
warmest place wc could select and. making a fire, we managed by its smoke, 
which had no vent, to raise the temperature to +20*, wdiile outside it had 
lullcu to —25°. We now cleaned our clothes as well as possible from the 
thick coating of snoiy-drift, and closing the entrance of the cave with 
blocks of snow, we crept into our blanket bags, and huddled close to- 
g(‘ther to endeavour fo procure a little sleep. Our sti^all dw^elling had a 
very close feel, which was perhaps not a little augmented by the reflection 
that a spade alone could liberate us again after a night’s drift of snow ; and 
our roof being two feet thick, and not of the most secure description, 
there was no small proliability of its breaking dow’ii on us, in which case, 
con lined as w e wH‘re in our bags, and lying almost upon each other, we 
shouhl have but little chance of extricating ourselves. 

“ At «laylight on the IGth we found the temperature at +26° until w^e dug 
out the entrance, when it fell to + 15°, while outside it was —25°. We again 
lightctl our fire and, after sitting two hours in such thick black smoke that 
we could not see our feet, succeeded in making some tea. which answ ered 
a double purpose, a^ it served to thaw some meat •which 'vas frozen in 
the canisters. At nine A.M. the gale was unabated, and the drift as 
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severe as ever. The tent was half buried in the snow, and 1 set all hands 
to work at di^gin^ out the sledge, hut it was so deeply sunk that our 
(‘flbrts were unsuccessful, and in the attempt our faces and extremities were 
most painfully frost-bitten. With all these difliculties before us, Mr. Palmer 
and myself consulted together as U> whether it would be most prudent t«> 
endeavour to pass another night in our present precarious situation, or 
while w’e were yet able to walk make an attempt to reach the ships, which 
we supposed were about six miles from us. Wc could not see a yard «>f 
oui way, yet to remain appeared worse than to go forward, which last plat» 
was decided on. At thirty minutes past nine, having placed all our lug¬ 
gage in the tent, and erected a small flag over it, we set out, carrying a 
few ])ounds of bread, a little rum, and a spade. The wind being now in our 
backs, we walked very briskly, and having an occasional glim|)se of a very faint 
sun through the drift, managed to steer a tolerable course. Jaine^i Carr 
hav ing loitered a little behind us was suddenly missed, and by the most lor- 
fuuate chance we saw him running across our path in search of us; for ha<l 
1 m^ been ten yards farther ofl* he might have been lost. After walking several 
miles we came to grounded ice, and saw the tracks of Esquimaux men 
and dogs, but these were so confused that we knew not which marks to 
follow. 

“ Not knowing on which side of the ships wc had arrived, we feared to go t(* 
the southward or eastward, and accordingly went as nearly west as possible, 
in which direction wc again crossed tracks. We now wainlcred amongst the 
heavy hummocks <»C, ice without knowing which track to pursue, and, suflei 
iiig from cold, fatigue, and anxiety, were soon completely bewildered. Se 
veral of our party began to exhibit symptoms of that horrid kind of insini'-i- 
bility which is the prelude to sleep. They all professed extr<‘ine willingness 
lo do what they were tohl in order to keep in exercise, hut none obeyed ; on 
the contrary they reeled about like drunken men. The faces of 'several 
were severely frost-bitten, and some had f(»r a e<nisideiahle time lost sensa¬ 
tion in their lingers ainl toes ; yet they made not the slightest exerli<ni to rub 
tin- parts aficcted, and <liseoutinued their general eustom of warming emh 
other on observing a discoloration of the skin. We continued for .some 
time to einph^y them in building asrmvv-wall, <»steiisihly as a .shelter from tin* 
wiinl, but in reality (ogive them exercise, for standing .‘ilill nnist have [vroved 
lata! to men in <»ur circumstances. My attention was particularly din'cted 
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to Serjeant Spackman, who haviniif been repeatedly warned that his nose 
w'as frozen had paid no attention to if, owing t<i the state of stupefaction 
inb) which he had fallen. The frost-bite had now exlendi d over one side* of 
his fiice, which was frozen as hard tis a mask, the eye-li<ls were stiff, and one 
corner of the upper lip so drawn up as to exfjosc the teeth and gums. My 
hands being still warm, 1 w’as enabled to restore the circulation, after wliicli 
1 used all iny endeavours to keep him in motion, but he complained sadly <*f 
gi<ldincss ami dimness of sight, and was so weak as to be unahh' to walk «)r 
fiimself. His case was indeed so alarming, that 1 expected every moment he 
would lie <h»wn never to rise again. Our prospect now became evi ry 
moment more gloomy, and it was tmt too evident that four of our party C(»uhl 
not survive auofher hour. .Mr. Palmer. howo\er, endeavoured with myself 
to cheer tlu' people, hut it was a faii\t atl.-mpl as we had not a single hop<‘ to 
give lliem. We had less reason to fear hnmediate danger to oursoht's, in 
eonsorpienee of having fur et>ats iiislmid of \v<K>lien ones. Every piece ni 
ice. or even small rock or stone, was n(»w taken lor tlK» ships ; and w c liad 
great difheidty in preventing the men from running to the dillerent ohject< 
whi<h aitraeied them, and losing themselves in the <lrift. In this state 


while Mr. Palmer was running round ns to warm himself, he suddenly j>itche<! 
on a new h(‘al(‘n track; ami as oxereise was itidispensahle, we determined on 


follow ing it wherever it might lead us. Jla\iug taken the serjeunt uiuh i 
my coat, he recovered a little ami we moved onwards, wlnm, oidy those who 
have been in a similar state of distre>s can imagine our j ^y at finding the path 
l-*d to the ships, at w'hieh wt^ arrived in about ten minutes. 

“ ,lo1m Lee ha«l two of his fiugers so badly frost-hittcu as to lose a good 
<leal of the llesh of the upper ends, and we were for many days in fear In 
would he obliged ii* havt' them amputated. ('arr, who had been the most 
hardy whih* in the air. fainted twice on coming lu-low ; and all ha<l seven- 


fnist-hites in ilifferent parts of the body, which rccovcreil after the loss of skin 


ii-.ual in those eases.” 


Notwithslamling the inclemency of the weather, some of the Esquimaux 
had. by th<‘ foot ami sledge marks, fouml their way to the ships on the niorn 
iug of the Kith, assuring us, as we found to be too true, that in consequem i- sn lu. 
of the gale which prevented their going out for scals^thcy bad not any loo<i. 
nor a single lamp a-Ught at the village. In the course of the following day 

L 
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wc had further proofs of the wretchedness which these poor people were en¬ 
during at the huts ; for, though the weather was very little better than before, 
above forty men and women besides some children came down to the ships, 
anti begged with more than their usual earnestness for something to eat. It 
now once more became an act of ^humanity, and consequently of duty, to 
supply them as well as we were able ; and all were admitted to partake of as 
much bread-dust as they could eat, besides a quantity which they took away 
with them. It had been long since Okotook and Iligliuk car^ to accept 
this kind of food from us, partly because our re.spcct for the latter generally 
ensured them something better, and jiartly because of late they had procured 
plenty of seals; to-day, h<*wever, they devoured it eagerly, and seemed 
very well satisfied to take their share with the others. When the usual time 
of departure eame, they all discovered a wish to remain on board ; but as w’e 
could not find lodging for the whole tribe, they were obliged very reluctantly 
to return. Namiou', a fine quiet young man >vhose native country is near 
Chesterfield Inlet, and who. having only a sister here, used to live with 
Okotook, begged very hard to remain on boani, but ns T did not like to give 
the preference to one in ]>articular, he also took his leave. 

The wind abated towards night, after a gale which, bt)th for duration and 
strength, might well be called equinoctial. The indications of the barometer 
on this occasion deser\'e to be noticed. The mercury had fallen with un¬ 
usual rapitlity from 29.46 inches at four P.M. on the 14th, to 2t>.80 at eight 
A.M. on the loth, at which lime the gale may be said to have commenced. 
Wliat was remarkabl(‘, however, is that this was its ihinnnitm, and that froui 
this time the mercury almo.st constantly, though very slowly, rose to 29.19 
on the evening of the 17tli, when the wind moderated. On the following 
<lay, the 18th, when the weather was quite tine, the barometer rose very 
quickly to 29.84 at midnight, and continued to rise till it had reached its 
maximum, 30 inches, on the evening of the I9lh. It may be interesting to 
notice that, during this three days’ gale, which was certainly well calculateii 
to try the merits of our warming stove, the mean temperature of the Fury’s 
lower deck had been from 58® to 62°, and that the therinometer had never 
stood lower than 5()°. The temperature of tlu* sick-bay was alway.s abf)ve 60®. 

On the 18tli, almost every man from the huts was out seal-hunting, and 
three or four, as the •women infttnned us. had gone to 4 considerable distance 
for \valmses, and with^e intention of remaining out for the night in a snow 
hut. While the men wx*re thus employed, their wives did not fail to use 
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their endeavours also to procure food ; and I believe that every female be- 
long^ing to the village, without a single exception, made her appearance at 
the ships to-day, and was supplied with a proportion of bread-dust for her 
family. It was pleasing to observe, that tlu*y were always punctual in re¬ 
turning the buckets and bags which >ve lent them for carrying out their 
provisions. 

The fact of our ships not having recjuirerl pumping out, either here or at 
Melville Island, for several months together during the winter, naturally 
led me to consi<ler what was lik(;ly to he the reason of this extraordinary 
tightness. It is true indeed, that after the lirst Avinter a certain quantity of 
ice Avas subsequently found mixed Avith the coals Avhich comixised our bal¬ 
last, but this quantity bore a frilling pi(q)ortion to the ten or twelve inches 
of water Avhich found its A\'ay into the |)uinp-Avell ilnili/ throughout the sum¬ 
mer. It appears probable, therefore, that any <mall leak through AA'hich the 
Avater only sloAvly lilters may beconu- altogether stopped by its freezing, 
Avhenever the temperature of the hold has fallen a fcAv. degrees beloAv the 
freezing-|»oint of sea-Avater. For the latter being already cooled doAvn as 
loAv as in its fluid state it can be, Avill very n udily freeze Avhen, by its 
entrance into the ship, it meets Avith a greater degree <'f cold, especially if 
(as is very frequently the case) the leak ^h(ndd be about a metal bolt Avhich, 
by its conducting property, Avould Aery much favour the process of con¬ 
gelation. 

We had clear and Aery moderate Aveather on the 2t>fh, anti yet the ther- w>il *0 
mometer fairly exposed to the sun’s rays rose only to—or about 12 
higher than in the shatle, anti this with the sun tAvehV* hours aboAe the 
htuizon, anti 24° high at inmn. At night it blew a strt)ng breeze from the 
W.N.W., Avith consitlerable drift, notAvithstantling Avhieh it is remarkable 
that the mercury in the bartnneter remainetl at 29.?S0 inches, Avithout the 
alteration of a single hundredth part frtnn ten P.M. on the 20th till four 
A.M. on the 22d, being an interval of thirty Iniurs. Except the breeze 
above mentioned, Avhich continued strong for four or five hours, the 
AA'eather Avas line during this interAal, ami remainetl so for several days 
aftcrAA’'ards, 

A deeper drift of snoAV had collected round the ships tluring the last Aveek. 
and particularly at the time of the gales, than in the aa’JioIc of the preceding 
part of the Avinter. On one side of the llecla aaus a bank seven or eight feet 
tleep, in which the men amused themselves by excavating houses, with large 
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vaultcMl apartments like catacombs. The quantity of snow, however, arouiul 
the ships was never so great here as at Melville Island, in consequence of the 
less frequent drifts, though its depth on shore and therefore the whole quail' 
lity that fell was greater. 

The weather continued very fine for several days about this period, the 
wind being from the nortli-wesl, aiid the thermometer from — tS' to — 21 
• On the ’ioth some clear water opening imw and then ofl’the south-east |M>int, 
I sent Mr. Ros.s in the small boat to endeavour to kill some dovekies, of which 
he procured one or two sjieeimens. These birds and flu* ravens were the 
only ones that kejit us company occasionally throughout the winter. 

The endeavours we had lately been making to gain from the Ksipiimau.x 
some knowledge of the geographical featuri's of the land to the northward, 
had at length been crowned with even greater success than we had antici¬ 
pated, and some information «d’ a very gratifying and interesting uuturi' thus 
ohtained. I shall here, therefore, give some account «>f that information, 
and <»f the progrt'ssLve steps by which it was communicated, which may, at 
the same time, serve to shew the kind and degree of deju iKltMua* that is to 
lie jilaeed in geographical notices thus obtained.. 

The lirst aaem|>t nunie in this way, was by placing sevmal sheets of paper 
before Higliuk, and roughly drawing on a large scale an outline of the land 
about Repulse Bay and Lyon Inlet, and ti'rmiiuiting at our present winler- 
{jiiarlers. If information and not mere curiosity la* flu* (*bjeef. this in my 
opinion is an iiulLpensable precaution ; for that object can hardly !»<* so wi’ll 
obtained by leaving a savage to jmz/.le his way o\er- fifty leagues of coast 
already known, when by (h'lineating it with tolerable a<*curacy, his concep¬ 
tions, instead of being confused, may be assisted. Higliuk was not long in 
comprehending what we desired, and with a ]>encil continued the ontliiu*. 
making the land trend as wi* suppo.setl to the iu»rth-4'astwtird, aiul giving 
the names of the principal jilaces as she (iroceeded. The scab* being largt*. 
it was necessary when she came to the end 4»f one |)iece of paper to lack on 
another, till at l(*ngth she had filled ten or twelve sheets, and had completely 
lo : sight of Winter Island (called Na/unuiif-Eil-ilmJ at the iither end of the 
tabh*. The idea entertaineil from this lirst attempt was, that we should find 
the coast indented by sev(‘ral inlets and in some parts much loaded with ice. 
(‘-specially at one strait to the northward of her native island Amiiioke. which 
seemed to lea<l in a direction very much to the we.siward. 

Within a week after this, several other charts were drawn hy the natives 
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in a similar way, principally by the desire of Captain Lyon and Mr. 
Griffiths, who took great pains to acquire information of this nature, and 
sent me copies of these productions. The-coast was here delineated as 
before, on a very large scade, but much mojre in detiul, many more islands, 
ba^, mnd names being inserted. It was obserrable, however, that no two 
charts much resembled each other, and that the greater number of them still 
less resembled the truth in those parts of the coast with which we were 
well acquainted. The only one deserving further notice in this place was 
drawn by Uigliuk for Captain Lyon, of which an accurate reduction is here 
given, and marked No. 1., the scale being about one-twelfth of that of the 
original. 

On an inspection of this curious chart, it will appear evident that, with 
respect to the relative geographical position of the lands beyond us, (which 
was in fact the only very interesting question we desired them to solve,) 
it was calculated to give us ideas which our subsequent experience proved 
tf> be <?rroncous; making, for instance, the direction nearly the same from 
Hepulse Bay to Winter Island, as from the latter to Amitioke, though they 
are in fact exactly at right angles. Being extremely desirous of obtaining 
more certain information on this part of the subject, it occurred to me 
to attempt the thing with Uigliuk on a smaller scale, such as might enable 
her to keep in view at the same time every part of the coast to be delineated. 
This attempt was also much favoured by our having lately obtained the Es¬ 
quimaux words for the four cardinal points of the horizon, which were, there¬ 
fore, previously laid (Jo.wn by lines on tlic chart. Having, in addition to 
this, delineatetl the usual portion of the coast, and made Uigliuk “ box the 
compass” repeatedly, so as to render her quite familiar with the exact rela¬ 
tive position of the lands we had laid down, we desired her to complete the 
rest, and to do it mikkee (small), when, with a countenance of the most grave 
attention and peculiar intelligence, she drew the coast of the continent 
beyond her own country, as lying nearly north, instead of cast, from 
Winter Island. The most important part still remained, and it would have 
amused an unconcerned looker-on to have observed the anxiety and sus- 
jiense depicted on the countenances of our imrt of the group, till this 
was accomplished, for never were the tracings of a pencil watched with more 
eager solicitude. Our*surprise and satisfaction may therefore, in some de¬ 
gree, be imagined when, without taking it from the paper, Uigliuk brought the 
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March continental coast short round to the westward, «nd afterwards to the S.S.W.> 
^80 as to come within thiee or four days’ joimiey of Repulse Bay. The conn* 
tiy thus situated upon the shores of the Western or Polar Sea m called 
Aikooke, and is inhabited by numerous Esquimaux; and half-way between 
that coast and Repulse Bay Iligliuk drew a lake of consideralde sice, hafhig 
small streams running from it to the sea on each side. To this l^e her 
countrymen are annually in the habit of resorting during the summer, and 
catch there large fish of the salmon kind, while on the banks are found 
abundance of rein-deer. To the westward of Akkoolee, as fiur as they can 
see from the hills, which she described as high ones, nothing c«i be distin¬ 
guished but one wide-extended sea. Being desirous of seeing whether 
Iligliuk would interfere with Wager River, as we know it to exist, I re¬ 
quested her to continiif' the coa«t.line to the southward of Akkoolee, when 
she immediately dropped the pencil, and said she knew no more about it. 
A few days after this, Ewerat drew a chart exactly corresponding with Ilig- 
iiuk’s in all material points, and every subsequent conversation with these 
people served to confirm this interesting information. A copy of Iligliuk's 
second chart, being about half the size of the original, is here annexed, the 
unshaded parts of the coast being those previously laid down for her, and 
the rest her own performance. 

The new and satisfactory prospect thus unexpectedly opened to us, of our 
soon rounding the north-eastern point of America, recalled to my mind two 
circumstances that had occurred during the examination of Lyon Inlet, in the 
preceding autumn. The first was that, on the 9th of September, when on 
the summit of the high hill which 1 ascended, I noticed a brightness in the 
western sky so much resembling ice-blihk, that I remarked it to the men 
who were with me, and afterwards to Mr. Ross on my return to the tents. 
The second circumstance now alluded to is, that, from a still higher hill, to 
%vhich 1 despatched Messrs. Ross and Bushnan on the ISth, they saw a great 
deal of water to the W.N.W., with islands and capes; but, as the sun had 
just set, they could make out nothing more. As we had already determined 
by the closest examination, that there was here no communication with it, 
and as no idea could be entertained of the sea being only at tiie distance of 
ten or twelve leagues in that direction, 1 came to the condusion that it could 
only be a lake of larger dimensions than the numberiess others with which 
this country is covered. I had now, however, not the smallest doubt that it 
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was the sea which our gentlemeii had then seen, and that both this, and the 
Mink observed by myself, might be considered as confirming very satisfac- 
torily the acocwnts given by the Esquimaux. 

The barometer rose to 30.41 inches in the. night, being the maximum indica¬ 
tion registered since the 18th of September preceding. It was so far, however, 
from being the precursor of any thing unusually fine in the weather, that it 
blew a fresh breese from the W.N.W. on the 26th,which was followed by over- Tues. 26. 
cast weather and small snow. To this succeeded a gale from the northward, 
which came on with considerable violence on the 27th, and continued to Wed. 27 . 
blow incessantly during the two following days, accompanied by a higli 
snow-drift. The inclemency of the weather preventing the Esquimaux from 
going out to fish, they were once more badly off for food and fuel. A ge¬ 
neral supply of bread-dnst was therefore furnished them from the ships, 
which they now had learned to consider so much a thing of course, that few 
of them thought it necessary even to go through the forms of their accus¬ 
tomed Coj/iimSi (dianks). Siokobeut, alias the Commodore, was detected in 
stealing a piece of beef from the Hccla’s quarter, placing his little boy 
Toonck to look out for any jierBon coming. 1 do not know whether hunger 
may not be considered some excuse for this act of petty larceny, but at the 
time we thought it aggravated, in some degree, by their having just before 
been fed with bread-dust on board. 

When the weather moderated, which was not till the night of the 29th, 
we found that the ice had once more separated in the offing, and had even 
made some encroachiflents into the bay, the open water being now within 
two hundred paces of the ships* sterns. It is certain indeed that, but for 
the numerous grounded masses which had fixed themselves round the shores 
of the bay, and which like so many piles held fast the floe into which we 
were frozen, we should long ere this time have been drifted out to sea by 
the total disruption of the ice from this part of the land. This observation 
is only meant to apply to a bay which, like our present one, is in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of a jiart of the sea that, from some local cause, is 
frequently open during the winter, and where very high and rapid tides 
greatly favour the separation of ice from the shores. Where on the con¬ 
trary the tides are small, there is reason to believe that a ship once frozen 
into a bay in these regions, however exposed it may bp, may be just as se¬ 
cure during the winter as in the most sheltered harbour. 

As a method, and the only one'that occurred to me, of trying the average Sim. 3i. 
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depth <yf An^w thAt had fallen at thk peridd.'I'estiecl'it td beaeeumlelf mea« 
sured as it lay on^ the iefvc4 surface of the iee i» the bay »ittw«fity«4Nro*<dif« 
fcrent places, where there was no obstacle t6 create’*a'drift.'* ^The mean 
depth thus obtained was four inches and A half, which; hdwCvhr; whctt «bhi- 
pared with that on shore, even in jparts the Ic^t likely ' to 'colleoit a drift, 
appeared too small by half to be taken as a measure of'the ^ quantity 

that had fallen. The fact seems to be that, while the hriegularitias ofAth© 
surface on shore prevent the possibility of judging of this widrinay^^great 
accuracy, the smoothness and niiiformity of the surface of the ®ide present 
an equal difficulty, though in a contrary way; a very moderate breeap'being 
snfficient during some months of the winter to carry it from the place where 
it has fallen, unless it has time to consolidate itself before the coming on of 
a breeze strong efu»ugh to disturb it. . 

The appearance of the Aurora Borealis was less frcqttent during March 
than in the preceding winter months, in consequence of the increased dura¬ 
tion of daylight at this period. Whatever slight variations mighi exist in 
these appearances, it still continued a matter of constant remark to us, that 
the phenomenon almost invariably commenced in the south-eastern quarter 
of the heavens; and it is perhaps worthy of notice that the same thing was 
observed by Crantz in Greenland*. The arch-like form assumed by the 
Aurora was also one of its almost invariable peculiarilies: the legs of the 
arch being usually situated somewhere between the cast and west points of 
the horizon, and almost always occupying the .southern side of the heavens. 
The only instance of this phenomenon during the month of March, deserving 
particular description, occurred ()n the evening of the 30th, when it made its 
appearance a.s usual in the south-eastern horizon, from whence it soon difftised 
itself in a low but tolerably regular arch extending to the W.S.W. Again 
at times it altogether vanished, and then as suddenly re-appeared much in 
the same situation as before. We often fancied that this 'phenomenon exhi¬ 
bited a light of greater actual intensity when the moon was above the hori¬ 
zon than at other times, though its appearance was of course less splendid 
on that account. Whether this was in reality the case or not, we Imd no 
means of correctly Judging; but some idea of its brightness may be formed 
from the circumstance of its being often very distinctly visible when the 

* See CxAXTz, i. 48, whose very words would truly describe what wt ao ftaquently noboed 
during this winter. * 
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moon was between her quartern and the full. The electrometer was tried 1822. 
during the continuance of this evening’s Aurora, but no eftect was perceptible 
cither on that or a Kater?s compass. 

On the 2 d of April a thin sheet of bay-ice .several miles square had formed Tues. 2. 
on the sea to the eastward and southward, where for two or three days past 
there had been a space of open water. This was occasioned more by the wind 
remaining very moderate, and the neap-tides occurring about this time, than 
from any great degree of cold, the thermometer seldom falling below — 6 ° or 
—*• 7 ®. The wind, however, settling in the south-east to-day, the main body 
of ice, which had been scarcely visible in the offing, soon began to move 
in-shore, forcing before it the young floe and squeezing it up into innumer¬ 
able hummocks, which presently being cemented together by a fresh forma¬ 
tion in their interstices, constituted an example of one of the ways in which 
these “hummocky floes” arc produced, of which 1 have before so often had 
occasion to speak. We were always glad to sec this squeezing process take 
place while the ice was still thin enough to admit of it; as it thus became 
compressed perhaps into onc-liftieth part of the compa.ss that it would other¬ 
wise have occupied, and of course left so much the more o[)cn space ujmn the 
surface of the sea. The temperature of the water at the bottom in eight 
fathoms was to-day 28 °, being the same as that of the surface. 

Early in the morning the Esquimaux had been observed in motion 
at the huts; and several sledges draw'ii by dogs and heavily laden went 
ofl*to the westward. On going out to the village, we found one-half of the 
people had quitted tlicir late habitations, taking with them every article of 
their pro|)erty, and had gone, over the ice, we knew flot wffierc, in quest 
of more abundant food. The wretched appearance which the interior 
of the huts now presented baflles all tlcscription. In each of the larger 
ones some of the apartments were either wholly or in part deserted, the 
very snow which comjwsed the beds and fire-places having been turned 
up, that no article might be left behind. Even the bare walls, whose 
original (x>lour was scarcely perceptible for lamp-black, blood, and oUicr 
tilth, were not left perfect, large holes having been made in the sides and 
roofs for the convenience of handing out tlie goods and chattels. The sight 
of a deserted habitation is at all times calculated to excite in the mind a 
sensation of dreariness and desolation, especially when we have lately seen it 
filled with cheerful mhabitants; but the feeling is even heightened rather 
than diminished when a small portion of these inhabitants remain behind to 
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~ 15ECOND TOTAGE OF DISCOVERY. 

endure the wrctehedness which such a scene exhibits. This was now the 
case at the village where, though the remaining tenants of each hut had com¬ 
bined to occupy one of the apartments, a great part of the bed-places were 
still bare and the wind and drift blowing in through the holes which they 
had not yet taken the trouble to stop up. The old man Hikkeicra and his 
wife occupied a hut by themselves, without any lamp or a single ounce 
of meat belonging to them ; while three small skins on which the former was 
tying, were all that they possessed in the way of blankets. Upon the whole, 
1 never beheld a more miserable spectacle, and it seemed a charity to hope 
tliat a violent and constant cough with which the old man was afflicted would 
speedily comt^nc with his age and infirmities to release him from his present 
sufferings. Yet in the midst of all this he was even cheerfu^ppor was there 
a gloomy countenance to be seen at the village. Almost all the men were 
out; and some of them had been led so far to sea upon the' floating and 
detached masses of ice in pursuit of walruses, tliat Captain Lyon, who 
observed their situation from Ihc ships, had it in contemplation, in the course 
of the evening, to launch one of the small boats to go to their assistance. 
They seemed however to entertain no apprehensions themselves, from a 
confidence perhaps that the south-east wind might be depended upon 
for kcoinng the ice close home upon the shore. It is certain, notwith¬ 
standing, that no degree of precaution, nor any knowledge of the winds and 
tides, can render this otherwise than a most perilous mode of obtaining sub¬ 
sistence ; and it was im[>ossible therefore not to admire the fearlessness as 
well as dexterity with which the Esquimaux invariably pursued it. 

Having distributed some brcatl-dust among the wcanen, we told old 
lllumea and her daughter Togolat that we proposed taking up our lodging 
in their hut for the night. It is a remarkable trait in the character of these 
people, that they always thank you heartily for this, as well as for eating 
any of their meat; but both board and lodging may be given to them 
without receiving the slightest acknowledgment either in word or deed. As 
it was late before the men returned, I asked Togolat to get the rest of the 
women to perform some of their games, with the hope of seeing something 
that was new. 1 liad scarcely time to make the proposal when she darted out 
of the hut, and quickly brought every female that was left at the village, not 
excepting even the oldest of them, who joined in the perfonnaiice with tlie 
same alacrity as the rc?st. I could however only persuade them to go tlirough 
a tedious song we had often before heard, which was now indeed somewhat 
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modified by their insisdo^ on our takinif our tunw in the perfafmaace.oili 
udileh did not fi&ii to create among them neTer<eea^g merrimentmMl iM^ghtei. 
Neither their want of food and fuel, nor the uncertain prospect obtaining 
any that night, were sufficient to deprive these poor creatares'of><lii«t>4AH9ea^ 
fulness and geod-humour which it seems at ril times their peculiar hi^piiless 
to enjoy. . - i -.i' ,>ii . 

' The night proved very thick with small snow, and as disagvoeaUe Kand 
dangerous lor people adrift upon floating icc as can well be imagined. > If the 
women however gave their husbands a thought or spoke of them to ns, it was 
only to express a very sincere hope that some good news might shortly arrive 
of their success. Our singing-party had not long been brol^en up when it 
was 8uddcnlj^||||[inoiineod by one of tlie children, the usual heralds on such 
occasions, that the men had killed something on the ice. The only two men 
who were at home instantly scrambled on their outer jackets, harnessed their 
dogs, and set off to assist their companions in bringing home the game, while 
the women remained for an hour in anxious suspense as to the extent of their 
husbands’ success. At length one of the men arrived with the positive intel¬ 
ligence of two walruses having been taken, and brought with him a portion 
of these huge animals as large as he could drag over the snow. If the 
women were only cheerful before, they were now absolutely frantic. A 
general shout of joy instantly re-echoed tbrougli the village ; they ran into 
each other’s huts to communicate the welcome intelligence, and actually 
hugged one another in an ecstacy of delight by way of congratulation. One 
of them Amalood, a pretty young woman of nineteen or twenty, knowing 
that a dog belonging to her husband was still at the huts, and tliat there was 
no man to take him down on the ice, ran out in.stantiy to perform that office; 
and with a hardiness not to he surpassed by any of the men returned, 
after two hours’ absence, with her load of walrus-flesh, and without even 
the hood thrown over her head to slid ter her from the inclemency of the 
weather. 

When the first hurst of joy had at length subsided, the women crept one by 
one into the apartment where tlie first portion of the seadiorses had been 
conveyed, and which is always that of one of the men immediately concerned 
in the killing of them. Here they obtained blubber enough 4o set all their 
lamps alight, besides a few scraps of meat for their children and themselves. 
Prom this time, which was nine o’clock, till past midnight, fresh cargoes were 
continually arriving; the principal part being brought in by the dogs, and 
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tke rest by the men, who, tying the thong which held it round their waist, 
dragged m each his separate portion. Before the whole was brought in how- 
ever, some of them went out three times to the scene of action though the 
distaace was a mile and a half. 

Eveiy lamp now swimming with oil, the' huts exhibited a blaze of light, Wcd. sd. 
and never was there a scene of more joyous festivity than while the opera¬ 
tion of catting up the walruses continued. I took the opportunity which 
their present good humour aifurded, to obtain a perfect head and tusks of 
one of these animals, which we had not been able to do before; and indeed, 
so much were their hearts opened by the scene of abundance before them, 
that J believe they would have given us any thing M’e asked for. This dis¬ 
position was considerably increased also by their taking it ^o their heads, 
that their success was in some way or other connected with, even owing 
to, our having taken up our night’s lodging at the huts. 

After viewing all this festivity for some time, I felt disposed to rest; and 
wrapping myself up in my fur coat, lay down on one of the beds which llluraea 
had given up for our accommodation, as well as her k^pik, or large deer-skin 
blanket, which she rolled up for my pillow. The jmor old woman herself 
sat up by her lamp, and in that posture seemed perfectly well satisfic<l to 
doze away the night. The singularity of iny night’s lodging made me 
awake several times, wdicn 1 always found some of the Esquimaux eating, 
though after we lay down they kept quite quiet for fear of disturbing us. 

Mr. liaise, who was still more wakeful, told me that some of them were 
incessantly employed in this manner for more than three hours. Indeed the 
quantity of meat that they thus contrive to get rid tff is almost beyond 
belief. 

Having at length enjoyed a sonn<i nap, I found on awaking about five 
o’clock that the men were already up, and had gone out to renew their 
labours on the ice, so that several of them could not have rested more than 
two or three hours. This circumstance served to correct a notion we had 
entertained, that when once abundantly supplied with food they took no 
pains to obtain more till want began again to stare them in the face. It was 
now more pleasing to be a.ssured that, even in the midst of plenty, they did 
not indolently give themselves up to repose, but were willing to take advan¬ 
tage of every favourable opportunity of increasing their store. It is certain 
indeed that were thdse people more provident, (or in other words less glut¬ 
tonous, for they do not waste much,) they might never know what it is to 
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want provisions, even during the most inclement part of the year. The 
state of the ice was to-day very unfavourable for their purpose, being broken 
into pieces so small that they could scarcely venture to walk upon it. 

The phenomenon frequently observed at Melville Island in the spring, 
of the white clouds assuming tlie form of two continuous arches, with their 
legs meeting near the east and west horizons, was finely displayed on the 
4 th, the height of the arches in the centre, from the north and south 
horizons, being from 50° to 70°. It was now more than a month since our 
washed clothes had in part been dried by exposure to the sun’s rays under 
the ship’s stem, which however it required two days of fine wcatiier to 
effect. As this space was small, and it was of importance to get rijl as 
soon as possibto of the drying process on the lower-deck, we now built 
upon the iceA tnick wall of snow, seven feet high, thirty yards in length, 
and exactly facing the south. Against this, though not touching it, was 
suspended a long black-painted clotli, which absorbed so much heat from 
the sun’s rays that the clothes hung before ii on lines were dried in a 
few hours, though the thennometcr in the shade was only from 5° to 9° 
above zero. 

The morning of the 5th proved favourable for a journey I had in contem¬ 
plation to the distant huts, to which lligliuk, who had come to Winter 
Island the day before, promised to be my guide. At six o’clock I set out, 
accompanied by Mr. Bushnaii and two of the men, carrying with us a supply 
of bread-dust besides our own provisions and blankets. As the distance 
was too great for her son Sioutkuk to walk, we wpre uncertain till the 
moment of sotting \dut how this was to be managed, there being no sledge 
at hand for the purpose. We found however that a man, whom vre had ob¬ 
served for some time at work among the hummocks of ice upon the beach, 
had been employed in cutting out of that abundant material a neat and 
serviceable little sledge, hollowed like a bowl or tray out of a solid block, 
and smoothly rounded at the bottom. The thong to which the dog^ were 
attached was secured to a groove cut round its upper edge ; and the young 
seal-catcher, seated in this simple vehicle, was dragged along with great 
convenience and comfort. 

The ice over which we travelled was a level floe that had never suffered 
disturbance since its first formation in the autumn, and with not more than 
an inch and a half of snow upon it. The path being distinctly marked out by 
the people, sledges, and dogs, that had before travelled upon it, one might. 
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without any great stretch of the imagination, have almost fancied it a road 
leading over a level and extensive heath towards a more civilized and sub¬ 
stantial village than that which we were now approaching. Iligliuk walked 
as nimbly as the best of us ; and after two^ours and a half brisk travelling, 
we arrived at the huts, and were received by the women (for all the men 
were absent) with every expression of kindness and welcome. Each was 
desirous of affording us lodging, and we had speedily arranged matters so as 
to put them to the least possible inconvenience. 

These huts, four in number, were in the mode of their construction exact 
counterparts of those at Winter Island on our first visit, but being now new 
and clean, presented a striking contrast with the latter, in their present 
disordered and filthy state. What gave a {>cculiarity as well as beauty also 
to the interior appearance of these habitations, was their being situated 
on the ice, which being cleared of the snow, presented a flooring of that 
splendid blue which is, pc^rhaps, one of the richest colours that nature 
a^ords. A seal or two having been lately procured, every lamp was now 
blazing, and every ootkooseek smoking with a hot mess which, together with 
the friendly reception we experienced and a little warmth and fatigue from 
travelling, combined in conveying to our minds an idea of comfort which we 
Could scarcely believe an Esquimaux hut capable of exciting. 

On the arrival of the men, who came in towards evening, with two seals 
as the reward of their labour, we were once more greeted and welcomed. 
Arnancelia in particular, who was a quiet, obliging, and even amiable man, 
was delighted to finct that my quarters were to be in his apartment, where 
Aneetka^ his wife, a young woman of about twenty-thtee, had already ar¬ 
ranged every thing for my accommodation ; and both these poor people now 
vied with each other in their attention to my comfort. The other two apart¬ 
ments of the same hut were occupied by Kaoongut and Okotook, with their 
respective wives and families ; it being the constant custom of these people 
thus to unite in family groups, whenever the nature of their habitations 
will allow it. Mr. Bush nan being established with Okotook, and the two 
men with Kaoongut, we were thus all comfortably lodged under the same 
roof. 

Toolooak having been concerned in killing one of the seals just brought 
in, it fell to his mother’s lot to dissect it, the neitiek being the only animal 
which the women are permitted to cut up. We had therefore an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing this filthy operation once more performed, and entirely by the 
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old lady herself, who was soon up to htr elbows in blood and oil. Bcfoi^e a 
knife is put into the animal, as it lies on its back, they pour a little wal^^f into 
its mouth, and touch each flipper and tlic middle of the belly with aU|;do 
black and oil taken from the under part of the lamp. What benefit was c%’ 
pected from this preparatory ceremony we could not Icam, but it was, done 
with a degree of su])en}titious care and seriousness that bespoke its ipdisr 
peiisable importance. Tlie boys came eagerly into the hut as usua^ and held 
out their foreheads for the old woman to stick the diarms upon dicm; and it 
was not till now that we learned from lligliuk the efficacy of this very useful 
custom. As soon as this dirty operation was at an end, during whi(^ tfij^ nu* 
mcrous by-standers amused themselves in chewing the intestines of the seal, 
the strangers retired to their own huts, each bearing a small portion of the 
flesh and blubber, while our hosts enjoyed a hearty meal of boiled meat 
and hot gravy soup. Young Sioutkuk ate at least three pounds of solid 
meat in the first three hours after our arrival at the huts, besides a tolerable 
proportion of soup, ^ all which his mother gave him whenever bo asked it 
without the smallest remark of any kind. We now found that they depended 
on catching seals alone for their subsistence, there being no walruses in this 
neighbourhood. As they were several miles from any open water, their 
mode of killing them was entirely confined to watching for the animals 
coming up in the holes they make through the ice. 

In the course of the evening, our conversation happened to turn on the 
Indians, a people whom none of these Esquimaux had ever seen ; but with 
whose ferocity and decided hostility to their own nation they seemed to be 
well acquainted. They described also their peculiar manner of paddling 
their canoes, and were aware that they made use of the kind of snow- 
shoes which we shewed them. When I related to them as well as 1 was 
able the massacre of the Esc}uimaux recorded by Ilearne, and gave them 
to understand t&at Uie Indians spared neither sex nor age, it seemed 
to chill them with horror, and I was almost sorry that 1 had told them the 
story. 

The weather proved very thick on the 6th, with a heavy fall of snow, the 
wind still blowing however from the N.N.W., and increasing almost to a 
gale in the course of the day; so that when we set out on our return we could 
scarcely distinguish an object an hundred yards before us. Toolooak was 
deputed to accompany us with a sledge for carrying ouv baggage; and after 
some difficulty wc contrived to get sight of the island, and arrived on board 
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befoi^e tiooift. I foilnd from Captain Lyon that nothing worthy of notice had 
0 (ficui*re‘d’ diifrhg ihy ateence. The temperature of the atmosphere seemed 
hbW' tak^il a favourable turn, the thermometer keeping up to zero, or 

aboVfe it;“eVeh with a northerly or north-west wind: we were therefore 
enabled for the first time permanently to reduce the consumption of coals in 
eheh ship, the loWer-decks being now much too hot when the winter’s propor¬ 
tion was expended. 

On the 7th, which wasEaster-Sunday, a dinner of English beef was directed Sun. 7. 
to be served, being part of that which was killed when the Nautilus left us. 

As we were apprehensive that this meat might be injured as the warmer 
weather advanced, we issued what remained in the course of the spring, 
except enough for one more Christmas dinner. 

Oh the morning of the 8th, the thermometer was ol)served to fall from 6° Mon. 8. 
to 9" immediately on a partial clearing of the atmosphere, and again to rise, 
on its becoming overcast, to 10°, the wind continuing the same both in direc¬ 
tion and strength. It shifted in ^he evening to the eatStward, accompanied 
by a fidl of small snow, which continued the whole of the two following days. 

Oh the 11th a diflercnce was observcfl in the inrlications of the two thermo- Tluir. il. 


meters on the ice, the reverse of that vvhich generally took place. 

North Tbermonieter. Nuntb Tbcnnomctcr. 


o o 

At noon . 80 . . 11 

„ 1 P.M. . 2a . . 13 

„ 2 P.M. . 13.3 . . IS 


The wind was light from the W.S.W. during this time, and though it blevr 
rather on the south than on the north side of the jiostf this seemed by no 
means sufficient to account for the diflerence, as even a strong* breeze does 
not usually produce such an effect on a thermometer in the shade, though 
very sensible to the feelings. There vvas no snow on either of the bulbs, 
except a little which continued to fall, and the sun was peeping out at 
times- during the interval. A similar difiereiice was again noticed a day or 
two after. 


h. in. 

- Xortli Hiermonintar. 

South Tbertnomoter* 

At 0 15 P.M. 

0 

O 

. 30 

. 18 

,, 0 So „ 

21 

. 21 

j, S 0 », 

. 28 

14 

1, tS 0 ,, 

10 

• 4 


The wind was very light from the east and south-east, with small snow, and 
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the weather quite overcast, except towards six P.M. For two hours iu the 
forenoon, when the sun made an effort to appear, a parhelion, tinged with 
the prismatic colours, appeared on each side of it; and nearer to that object 
by 30' was a lialo of 22® 35' radius, also coloured, the red tint being as usual 
next the sun. An instance or two of the parhelion.being situated without 
the circle have been mentioned * as occurring at Melville Island, but the 
phenomenon appears to be a rare one. 

We were now glad to begin making some shew of re-cquipping the ships 
for sea; for though this was a business that might if necessary have been very 
well accomplished in two or three weeks, it was better to employ the men in 
occupations having an evident and determinate object, than in those less 
obviously useful ones to which it was necessary to resort duiing the winter. 
We therefore brought down some of the boats to the ships to repair, put up 
the forge on the ice, and built a snow-house over it, and set about various 
other jobs, which made the neighbourhood of the ships assume a busy and 
bustling appearance, 

I hadto-d^y a visit from Okotook and lligliuk, who, with their son, came in 
upon their sledge from the distant huts. Being desirous of entertaining them 
well, in return for their late hospitality, we provided abundance to cat, and 
shewed them every thing about the ship that we thought likely to amuse 
them. Of all the wonders they had ever Avitnessed on board, there was no¬ 
thing M'hich seemed to impress them so strongly with a sense of our supe¬ 
riority as the forge, and the work which the armourer performed witli it. 
The welding of two pieces of iron especially excited their admiration, and 
I never saw lligliuk express so much astonishment at any thing before. 
Even in this her superior good sense was observable, for it was evident 
that the utility of what she saw going on was what forced itself upon her 
mind; and slie watched every stroke of the hammer and each blast of the 
bellows with extreme eagerness, while numbers of the other Esquimaux 
looked stupidly on, without expressing the smallest curiosity or. inferest 
ill the operation, except by de.siring to have some spcar-hcads fashioned 
out by this means, lligliuk was always very much entertained also by 
pictures having any relation to the Esquimaux in other parts, and <le- 
rived great entertainment from a description of any difference in their 
clothes, utensils, or weapons. Of these the sail in an Esquimaux boat 
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seemed partk«ilariy to attract her notice ; but in general she had no inclina- 1®®?* 
tion to udmit the inferiority of her own tribe to any other. She was always 
extremely inquisitive about her own sex, whether Inmeen * or Kabloonas, lis¬ 
tening with eager attention to any account of their dress or occupations, and 
in common, i believe, with all the rest of the Esquimaux, wondered how we 
came to travel to their country without our wives. The assurance that many 
among us were not married, they received with evident incredulity. 

We to-day cleared away the snow that had been banked against the ships* 
sides, the use of which was proved a day or two after by the frost making a 
large rent in the Fury’s rudder and another in her stem. This covering 
therefore should not have been removed so early. Mr. Fisher having now 
concluded most of the observations and experiments for which the house 
was built, it was taken down and the materials brought on boardthe 
transit-instrument and meridian-mark remaining as before, to enable him to 
commence a series of observations fjr the pendulum, whenever the weather 
should become warm enough for die clock to be set up in a tent. The con¬ 
tinuance of comparatively temperate weather, though it was much colder 
than we had expected at this season, induced us also to begin clearing and 
turning up a small piece of ground as a garden for each ship, in which we 
hoped to produce something in the way of vegetable iliet before our de¬ 
parture, especially as we were now supplied with several glazed frames for 
liot-beds. There was not at this time a liarc spot of ground anywhere to 
be seen, so that we had to clear away the snow, in some places two or three 
feet deep, in order to* find a .space that would suit our purpose ; and it was 
then so full of stones and frozen ground that it reqiiireTl great lalmiir even 
to preimrc mould enough for the frames. These w’erc however completed 
in a few days and sow n with mustard, cress, and pease, the latter having 
been found to produce the greatest quantity of green substance at Melville 
Island;. 

€kk the ISth a number of the natives from the Winter Island huts formed 13. 
a second detachment, and set off for the other village. They carried 
their goods on sledges as before, even to the exclusion of poor old llik- 
keicra, whom some of our gentlemen overtook crawling after his com¬ 
panions with a sticl^, and who, but for their timely * and humane remon¬ 
strances, might that day have finished his pilgrimage on earth. They insisted 
however on his bein§ placed on one of the sledges, which was accordingly 

Esquimaux. 
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oiiiit|)lled with y bat, on th^r arrivai M thesvillagier J>w pomponiop 
lyinf there tU! their huts irere Inuit. AH &e Bsquunwix j^psse4 gen¬ 
tlemen very strongly to j^eep at the villafe, but one of. the lyom-qp gUYC 
Mr. Bird an indifferent specimen of her hospitality by picking hie pof^et of 
a handkerchief, though not so dexterously as to escepe detection. The iev 
who visited the ships to-day told us, that they were all about to. lenye W!**^*! 
Island on the morrow; and Okotook and Iligliuk, who had not yet returned, 
came on board among the rest to pay a last visit. I gave the former a laige 
piece of oak-wood for a bow and two arrows, a second iron spear-head, and 
various other useful articles, to add to the stock of wealth he had from time 
to time received from us. As these good folks found themselves perfectly at 
home in my cabin, I was usually in the habit of continuing my occupations 
when they were there, without being disturbed by them. Being now en¬ 
gaged in writing, my attention was unexpectedly directed towards them by 
lligliuk’s suddenly starting from her seqt, moving quickly towards the door, 
and without saying a word, cither to me or any of the officers present, hasten¬ 
ing directly on deck. Okotook indeed, as he follow'ed her out of the cabin, 
turned round and said “ Good-bye,” of 'which expression he had learned 
the meaning, and then, without giving us time to return the compliment, 
they both hurried out of the ship, leaving us in some astonishment at this 
singular leave-taking which we then supjKiscd to be the last. 

Mon. 15. A case or two of inflammation in the eyes, producing partial “ snow- 
blindness,” having lately occurred, I directed a quarter of a yard of crape, 
supplied for that jiiirposc, to be furnished to each man, to be worn as a 
short veil over the eyes. At the same time were issued to each individual 
in the Expedition a pair of boots and w'arm stockings, being part of a supply 
of w’arm clothing with which >ve had been furnished, to be served gratis at 
my discretion. This liberal addition to the men’s clothing was particularly 
acceptable at this time, as we were shortly about to commence cutting the 
ice round the ships, previous to mdking any alteration in the stowage of their 
holds. While projiarations were making for this work, it was suggested to 
me tliiit, strongly as the icc was now cemented to the ships’ sides, we might, 
by cutting a trench round their bows to the depth of tlfree or four feet, (taking 
care not to admit the water,) have an opportunity of e^roining the planks, 
and caulking the scams where they w'ere most likely to require it. This 
plan was adopted, and was found completely to answer the purpose for 
which it was intended 
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'dn tKe bf Wie 16tHi' thie’ ^watlier belkf extremely fine, Captain 

lijron Iclft &feby Lieutenfant Palmer and the rest o£ Ms I" ’ 
triiYellfii^ party, ‘and eqidpfied for iemahiing the night, widi the intention of 
alTe'ctM^ the otjeet Whidi nn his former exeursbn the inclemency of the wea¬ 
ther h4d rerittefed impncticable. We were glad to find that a very moderate 
bi^e*4^frotti’thd north-west served once more to sepamte the ice, which had for 
some'days past been attached to the land, and to send it off to a considerable 
disfhhcc. '"Hie thermometer being from 3® to 9“ during the day, very little 
froSt-sinoke' rose ‘ from the clear water. Some hard well-defined clouds, 
being ncariy the first we had seen this, season, appeared for a short time 
to-day, and were welcomed as the harbingers of returning moisture in the 
atmosphere. The Aurora Borealis was secui at night to the southward, and 
extending at times in a broad band of light across the heavens, but at a low 
altitude from east to west. 

Early on the morning of tjic 17th the thermometer fell to —12°, being the 
lowest temperature we had now experienced for somc*timc. At ten A.M. 
Captain Lyon and his party returned, having walked some distance beyond 
the spot where they had l)efore been detained, and determined which must 
be the route to be pursued whenever they set. out on their intended journey. 

They found the passage between the i.sland and the continent to be from 
one to two miles in breadth ; and that the hummocky nature of the ice 
wmihl not, as we had hoped, admit of their cutting off any of the distance 
to be travelled between the island and the north-eastern point of land. 

We could now begin to perceive, from day to day, that the smiw on^'^""-^®- 
shore was diminishing. How slow this process was may however be un¬ 
derstood by the fact, that it Avas necessary to make a mark on some stone to 
be assured that it was thus receding. Our snow-Avall had indeed settled 
down nearly a foot by the gradual diminution of the blocks of w^hich it 
was composed ; but the thawing had been artificially assisted by the black 
cloth hung against it. Five ravens Avere seen to-day all quite black; four 
of ^em were flying in pairs. 

On the 19th the wind veered by north to cast and south-east, and towards Fdd. 19. 
evening a good deal of snoAV fell of a softer and larger kind than Ave had 
yet seen this year. In the afternoon, before the snow came on. the south 
thermonieter, exposed to the faint rays of the sun, stqod for a short time as 
high as 56®, that in the shade being at 14|°, but a light breeze springing up 
immediately brought the two thermometefs to ncariy the same low tempe- 
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rtiwe. f " TWI eflfewt feiwitfWy *dnd 

h,^ OB a difeittiOBWStef, when the mercury had been consWernMjf Of 

Sat 20 e*posttmto th^mm*ewy»: <hith««OththewindWew(^^^ 

cnst; whibb only requires to be noticed because, for the last f5MtlMght.^W6 
had scarcely- experienced a breeze, , which in the language ol 4 so^log bad 
suffiment strength to be called “ moderate.” On the ^Ist Mr. jffird-aaw a 
flock of seven birds, which he took to be grouse. 

Mon. 22. * number of the Esquimaux came to die ships with a sledge, 

and among the rest my late ho.st Arnaneclia and his w'ife, the latter having 
the front of her jacket adorned ■with numberless strings of beads that we 
had given her, arranged with exact uniformity, to which, in the fashion of 
their dresses and the disposition of their ornaments, these peojrfe always 
rigidly adhere. Ancotka had scarcely reached the cabin when she pro¬ 
duced a little ivory comb and a pair of handsome mittens, which she pre¬ 
sented to Mr, Edwards, at the same lime thanking him for the attention he 
had shewn her on an occasion when she had bi;cn taken in a fit alongside 
the Fury, from which she was recovered by bleeding. This expression of 
gratitude, in which she ivas heartily joined by her husband, was extremely 
gratifying to us; as it served, in some degree, to redeem these |>cople 
in our estimation from the imputation of ingratitude, which is indeed one 
of their greatest failings. They stated having seen two rein-deer the pre¬ 
ceding day going over the ice to the main land. They spoke of this with 
great pleasure ; and wc >vcre ourselves not displeased with the prospect 
of changing our diet for a little venison. They ndw became extremely 
urgent with us for'wood to make bows and arrows, most of tlieir own 
having, with the childishness that accompanied their first bartcrings, been 
parted with to our officers and men. liaving several broken oars which 
could be turned to little <)r no account on board, we were enabled, at a small 
expense of useful stores, to furnish them very abundantly with wood for 
this piu-jmse. Arnaneelia also informed us that Okotook, who had been 
unwell for some days, was now much worse, and seemed, as he described 
it, to Im labouring under a violent pulmonary complaint.* On the circum¬ 
stance lieing mentioned to Mr. Skeocli, he kindly volunteered to go to 
the village, and accordingly took his seat on the sledge accompanied also 
by Mr. Sherer. They carried with them a quantity of bread-dust to be dis¬ 
tributed among the Esquimaux at the huts, their success in seal catching 
having lately been indifferent. ♦ 
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.^On tliQ jl3d». bding George’« dafr, which^ia commanded to be cele- 
biated 09 ^be enuiveioarjF of His M^esiy’a btrtb>iday» we ..(»mmemorate^ 
thai event lm;;the beat manner our situation would permit, by dressing the 
sh^M ioiiftags at the mastdieads and making a certain addition to the aliow- 
ancn pf meatand spirits to the ships’ companies. In the course of the af- 
«ei|ioon Mr. Skcodi returned from the huts, having left Okotook somewhat 
relieved by a copious bleeding, but still labouring under a violent inflam¬ 
matory, complaint, requiring more comfort and attention than the huts were 
capable of affording. Mr. Skeoch said tlie Esquimaux had received him 
very.kindly, and expressed many thanks for his assistance. 

In digging up the piece of ground for our garden, we found an incre¬ 
dible quantity of bones scattered about and concealed under the little soil 
there was. They were principally those of walruses and seals, and had 
evidently been left a long time before by Esquimaux, in the course of their 
wandering visits to the isliyul; benng gradually eovenal by the vegetable 
mould formed upon the spot which they htdjied to fertilize. Afterwards, 
when tlic land became more clear of snou , this was found to be th6 case to 
a much greater extent, every s[>ot of ground nj)on the south-east point, 
which was not absolutely a rock, being covered with these relics. Some 
graves were also discovered, in one of which were a human skull appa¬ 
rently a hundred years buried, and some^jiieeofiV of wood that had pro¬ 
bably been parts of speiirs or arrows almost mouldered to dust. Knowing 
as we do the antiseptic properties of this climate, animal or vegetable sub¬ 
stances in this state of <lceay convey to the mind an idea of much greater 
age than they would in any <»ther part of the world. * 

With a light southerly breeze to-day the south thermometer stood at 
+ 12", and the north at +23°. IJesides the former instances of this dif¬ 
ference which I have already raentionetl, several other though less striking 
ones, oocuired in the course of the spring, for which a light breeze blow¬ 
ing on the thermometer did not seem satisfactorily to account. Three pair 
of grouse were seen by our gentlemen to-day in the course of their ^valks, 
so diat their return and tliat of tlie doer seem to have been well marked at 
tills period. 

A number of Esquimaux came to the sbi])s on the 2oth, notwithstanding Thur. ‘ 25 . 
a strong breeze from the S.W.b.W., with a consideral^e snow-drift. From 
these people we learned that Okotook’s complaint had increased since Mr. 
Skeoch’s visit, and that he was now extremely ill. Mr. Buslinaii immediately 
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ofi^red to go to the huts for the purpose ofliringing him on hottnil» whfljw, 
by Mr. Edwards's kind attentions, and the enloymeot ■of‘ warmth 
dryness, we hoped soon to recover him. Mr. Bushnan tbejmfoie without 
waiting for the return of the sledges set out for the viUagc at attreaiiy hour 
in the forenoon, accompanied by the seijeantof marines. At eletenat-iiii^ 
our party returned on board, bringing on a sledge Okotook, SKglittk, and 
their son. That Iligliuk would accom])any her husband I of oourse took for 
granted and wished; but as the boy could do us no good, and Was ntoieonrcr 
a desperate eater, 1 had desired Mr. Bushnan to try whether a e^gbt alyec- 
tion to his being of the party would induce Okoteok to leave hha wHh his 
other relations. This he had cautiously done; but the instant tlie prqMMtal 
was made, Okotook, without any remark, began to take off the clothes he 
had himself just dressed in to set out. No further objection being made, 
however, he again prepared for the journey, Iligliuk assisting him with 
the most attentive solicitude. Before die invalid was suffered to leave 
his apartment, some of the by-standers sent for Ewerat, now better known 
to our people by the undignified apjiellatioii of “the Conjuror.” Ewerat, 
on this occasion, maintained a degree of gravity and reserve calculated to 
inspire somewhat more respect than we had hitherto been disposed to 
entertain for him in that capacity. Placing himself at the door of the 
apartment opposite Okfitook, ^ho was still seated on the bed, he held 
both his thumbs in his mouth, kccjnng up a silent but solemn conveme with 
his toorngow*y the object of which was, as Mr. Bushnan presently afterwards 
found, to inquire into the efficacy and propriety of the sick man’s removal. 
Presently he began to utter a variety of confused and inarticulate sounds; 
and it being at length understood that a favourable answer had been given, 
Okotook was carried out and placed on the sledge, Ewerat still mumbling 
his thumbs and muttering his incantations as before. When the party took 
their leave, there were a great many doleful faces amoi^^ those that remained 
behind; and Mr. Bushnan said that the whole scene more resembled the 
(reparations for a funeral than the mere removal of a sick man> Wfaen-the 
sledge moved on, Ewerat was the only one who had not a “ Good-bye!” 
ready, he being as seriously engaged as at first, and continuing so as kmg as 
our people could observe him. 

Okotook was extremely ill on his arrival, having been three houis on die 

• Familiar spint. 
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fiiyd^6,*ki#fli^iukv'^h6;Bi*Mh BtWhnan toUd me, had scarcely taken her 
syfes’dff Itet hrtfsllawd^^f thd whdlc time, seemed almoai worn oiit with 
YMij^uc attd'ilfi'd^tyl '‘A bed'of Wdlf-skins being prepared for him, Okotook 
8itkMr']Ag:^ it; and such remedies applied as Mr. Edwards judged 
HhSieeskaiy kfr his complaint, which was inflammation of the lungs to a degree 
‘that, If to itself, or even to Ewenit, would soon have proved fatal, or at 
1>est’have terminated in consumption. 

On' tho ^th^ a south-east wind brought a heavy fall of snow in flakes Frid. 26. 
mui^ laager than before. The thermometers oi#the ice at noon stood at 
23® in both aspects. We. heard from lllumca, who came to sec her son 
Okotook, that a part of the natives had gone still farther to the westward upon 
the ioe, one lipot not aflbrding suflicient subsistence for the whole of them. 

Oi»r patient'felt much the better for a comfortable night’s lodging, and now 
Submitted with great patience to the appl{(ration of a blister, thougli I believe 
his confidence in our mode of cure was afterwards shaken for a time by the 
pain which It occasioned. Both he and lligliuk, however, seemed very sensi¬ 
bly to feel the comforts and advantages of their present quarters; and a 

coyonna” (thanks) now and then fell from their li]>s. Nothing could 
exceed the attention which the latter paid to her husband ; she kept her 
eyes almost constantly fixed upon him, and seemed anxious to anticipate 
eveiy w'ant. 

One of Okotook’s brothers had arrived from the huts, bringing with him 
some walrus-flesh to tempt the appetite of the invalid, whose stomach, how¬ 
ever, very fortunately for his complaint, was not disposed to this kind of deli¬ 
cacy. When his brother was about to return, Okotook took it into his head to 
aemihis son away with him, probably because he heard they had the day be¬ 
fore killed two seals, which afforded better feeding than we had to give him: 
be this as Hmay, we were not sorry that he went, and the boy himself seemed 
no'less pleased; for without playfellows or amusement of any kind, his time 
hhng very heavily on his hands while he remained on board. It was amusing 
to see (Bcotook take a dose of physic for the first time in his life to-day. He 
know its taste was not {Peasant, but this was certainly not all that he 
dretaled; for befoie he put the cup to his lips with one hand, he held on by 
his wife with the other, and she by him with both hers, as though they ex- 
p^ted'an e^iosion, or some such catastrophe, as the iaimediate effect of the 
potion; nor did he venture to relinquish his hold, till the taste began to 
leave hit mouth. The quantity of water which he drank in the course of 

8 F 
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liw four and twenty hours is beyond conceptioii; and the cabin fire could 
scarcely, by th^ melting of snow, furnish enough for Iheir consomptioii. 
Ihese people are extremely particular as to the purity of the water they 
drink. SoiUe that had been melted in our steamer, and which I thms^ht 
rery good, neither of them would touch, or at least always spidfftd again. If 
the water was much above the temperature of 32°, they also disliked it, and 
immediately put snow into it to cool it down, lligliuk, who came on board 
with one side of her hair loose, loosened the other also to-day, in conse¬ 
quence of her fancying Oliptook worse, though it was only the annoyance of 
the blister that made him uneasy; for even in this sequestered corner of the 
’ globe, dishevelled locks bespeak mourning. It was not however with her 
the mere semblance of grief, for she was really much distressed throughout 
the day, all our endeavours not availing to make her understand how one 
pain was to be removed by inflicting another. 

Sat. 27. The wind still continuing to the 8»)uthward and eastward, and tlic weather 
enttremely mild, on the 27th, pools of water were, by the melting of the snow, 
formed on our upper deck. The northern thermometer stood as- high as 32|“ 
at two P.M., being the first instance this season of its rising above the 
freeziug point in the shade. The first snow-bunting was also seen to-day. 
The mildness of the atmosphere did not long continue, for the wind backing 
Sun. 28. to the W.N.W. on the 28th, the thermometer gradually fell till it had reached 
zero at midnight, and —6° soon after. The westerly wind, as usual, caused 
a great deal of open water in the oiling, within a few hours after its shifting 
to that quarter. Another snow-bunting or two were -seen on the 29th, and 
these little birds increased almost daily in numbers from Uiis time. Spow fell 
Mon. 29. very thick on the 2ytli, and it was generally remarked tlmt we hq.d more pf it 
about this period than during the whole of the winter-months, Our garden- 
plots,'from which tw'o or three feet of snow Jiad at first been removed, were 
now more deeply covered by the fall of a single day. I may here notice JJiat 
our standing rigging didmot slacken diiAng any part of this winter, as at Mel- 
viUe island ; neither on the other hand did it tighten so in the slightest 
degree to injure the rope, the hounds of the m&u^ts, or any pC.the iron wo^k 
of the dead-eyes, *.• . 

Captain Lypn being desirpus of having some little clothi^ made as mpd^^ 
of the Esquimaux costume, and thinking lligUuk’s present Impure afforded 
her a good opporUinity of making them, had yesterday Pbtained her protpise 
that she would do so. Okotook being now very piuch better, rad sbp having 
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bQi«el#a«sitped her UMiia gaiety In consequecce, i prea^d her to conmencc 
ber lyiodfrand placed the skins hefcpe her. whcnehe said that eke could not. 
do (hei^bemjis she had no needles. These beug supplied her, she now 
fxitnlplainfed of haYiag bo e-voaUoo (roin-d^ipr sinew) their usual thread. 

Tiuaii^culty>^lortaiiatel'^ for Iligiiuk’s credit, was as easily overcome as 
jj^e otihter; and*when ecissors, pattem-*clothes, and all the other requisites 
iweiwiaid before her, she was at length driven to the excuse that Okotook’s 
iUness would not permit her to do it. Seeing us half laughing at the ah^r- 
dity of these excuses, and half-angry at die selhsh,indolence which prompted 
them, she at last fiatly asserted that Okotook desired her not to work, 
which, though we knew it to be a falsehood, die latter did not deny. \Vc then 
supposed that some superstition might be at the bottom of this; but having 
a litde while after, by way of experiment, thrown lligliuk some loose beads 
upon the table, she eagerly employed herself for half-an-hour in stringing 
them that not one might be lost; wdiich proved that where her own gratifica- 
don or interest were concerned, Okotook’s illness was .not suffered to inter¬ 
fere. This anecdote shews in a strong light that deep-rooted selfishness 
miieh, in numberless instances, notwithstanding the siqicriority of Iligiiuk’s 
understanding, detracted from the amiability of her disjxisition. The fact 
was that she did not feel inclined so far to exert herself as to comply wdth 
Captain Lyon’s request; and the slight degree of gratitude and proper feel¬ 
ing tvhich was requisite to overcome that disinclination, was altogether 
wanting. 

1 have related this wnecdotc just as it occurreil with the hope of shewing 
the true dis{}osition of these people, and not with a vibw of unduly de^we- 
ciating the character of our friend lligliuk. I am however compelltjd to ac¬ 
knowledge that, in projiortion as the superior understanding of this extraor¬ 
dinary woman became more and more developed, her head (for wliat female 
head is indifferent to praise !) began to be turned with the general attention 
and numberless presents she received. The superior decency and even 
modesty of her behaviour had combined, with her intellectual qualities, to 
raise her in our estimation tar above her comjmnions; and I often heard 
pthers express what I could not but agree in, that for lligliuk alone, of all the 
Esquimaux women, that kind of respect could be entertained which modesty 
in n female never fails to command in our sex. Tjius regarded, she had 
always be^ fredy admitted into the ships, the quartermasters at the gang¬ 
way never diinking of refusing entrance to “ the wise woman” as they called 
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hec. Whenever any expldnation was neoeesary (between the E^ummhix aii4* 
.utb Iligliuk was sent ibr quite as an intei^tier; hilefmation*was dbi|«t%(Ob¬ 
tained through her, and she thus found herself rising into a degree of ewase- 
quenee to which, but Cor us,,she Q»uld never have attained. ^ Nbtwithstao^ibtg 
a more than ordinary share of good sense on her j^n^it/will hot^hqief^ 
be wondered at if she became giddy with her exaltaticm»assuming eerfai|i 
airs which, though inlinitely diversified in their operation a4XM>rdingtaeigeiun- 
stmiccs, perhaps universally attend a too sudden accession of good fortune in 
every child of Adam from the equator to the poles. The consequence was 
that lligliuk was soon spoiled ; considered her admission into the ships and 
most of the cabins no longer as an indulgence but a right; ceased to return 
the slightest acknowledgment for any kindness or presents ; became listless 
and inattentive in unravelling the meaning of our questions, and careless 
whether her answers conveyed the information we desired. In short, lligliuk 
in February and lligliuk in April were confessedly very different persons; 
and it was at last amvising to recollect, though not. very easy to {leisuadc one’s 
self, that the woman who now sat demurely in a chair so confidently exjject- 
ing the notice of those around her, and she who had at first with eager ancl 
wild delight assisted in cutting snow for the building of a hut, and with 
the hope of obtaining a single needle, were actually one and the same 
individual. 

Togolat came down to the ships to-day to see her brother Okotook; she 
was accompanied by Arnalooa, and on their arrival they were both sent for 
into the cabin. We observe<l however that they required an unusual degree 
of solicitation to makb them go near Okotook, *or even to the side of the cabin 
where he lay concealed by a skreen ; and after all, they remained in the op¬ 
posite corner next the door; and having talked freely to the invalid for some 
time, took their leave without seeing him. In the evening, after they were 
gone, we found that this unfortunate though well-intended visit was occasion¬ 
ing great distress to Okotook, who talked for two hours almost incessantly 
about ** Arnalooa’s having seen him,” which it seems ought not to have been 
the case. What misfortune was to be apprehended in consequence of this 
event we could not learn ; but he spoke of it in a kind of i^ny, and was evi-^ 
dendy labouring under the infiuence of some powerful though absurd super¬ 
stition respecting it. J’owards night he suffered a dreadful bleeding at the 
nose followed by much sickness at the stomach which, together with the 
phantom of Arnalooa which still haunted his imagination; combined to make 
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him exttWBitely unwellThe next day however he was free' 
from 4hMi^lai^'of ally 'kni and' began once more to put on a smiling ooun- ‘ 
teittMtce;'" 

v^flie^eaulfcii^ of our bdws being now completod, the ships were released Tues. 30. 
fMtWthe’itie^ by sawing round them; an operation which caused them to rise 
in die water six inches and a half, in consequence of the increased buoyancy 
oecasioned by the winter’s expenditure. 
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CHAPTER TX. 

INCREASED EXTENT OP OPEN WATER IN THE OPPING-A TRAVELLING-PARTY. DE¬ 

SPATCHED TO THE NORTHWARD—UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT TO RAISE VEGETABLES ON 

SHORE—DECEASE OF JAMES PRINGLE-A PARTY OF ESQUIMAUX BUILD HUTS NEAR 

THE SHIPS-RETURN OF THE TRAVELLERS. AND ACCOUNT OF THEIR JOURNEY-FIRST 

APPEARANCE OF THE PLANTS—BIRDS BECOME NUMEROUS-COMMENCE CUTTING A 

CANAL THROUGH THE ICE F(5R LIBERATING THE SHIPS-ILLNESS AND DECEASE OP 

JOHN REID AND WILLIAM SOUTER—BUEAKING-UP OF THE ICE IN THE BAY-ACCOUNT 

OF WINTER ISLAND—ABSTRACT OF OBSERVATIONS MADE THEBE. 


For the last three weeks of tlie month of April the mean daily temperature 1822. 
of the atmosphere had continued rather above zero, and after the 2d of May 
the thermometer permanently continued above that point of the scale; in * 
tyhich respect we were just a fortnight in advance of the summer of 1820 at 
Melville Island, the cHflercncc of latitude between the tAvo places being 8|®. 
Kotwithstanding this comparison, which we could notf help thinking unfa- 
Tourablc to our present station, or at least to the present season, it Avas fully 
cennpensated by the enlivening prospect from tlie south-east point, where 
there was, on the Ist of May, so large a space of clear water in sight, that 
it was generally remarked avc had not seen any so extensive since we entered 
Hudson's Strait. A thin sheet of young ice continued to form on the sur¬ 
face at nig^t, but usually disappeared again in the course of the day. After 
sunset, on the evening of the 2d, a thin horizontal streak or band of vapour Thur. 2. 
appeared along the lower parts of the land: as the night advanced it be¬ 
came thicker and.more diffused, and at length, for the first time this season, 
the ships were fmr an hour or two enveloped in fog. 

Okotook being nhw left without any of his own, companions, Iliglink 
having acccuapanied some of the women to the village, passed a restless and 
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u^mfortable ,day%, coB4plaiRt^l^»9tiremo^ed, (mi^ iAwtisaiiiwhiniilg 

fjriequeii%'g0tUpiaiid(wajyke4>abo^-^ 

^ ^ishM.^pl^ tforqpg}! the winiloiVA, and expressing;frent ahxiel^^tQigo'bin 
dcckf. wluc1^;^oiweTer Mr. Sdwacds would not peimii hitn.tovd*. ifHedriid 
inidee^ jhy t^ls time learned, to entertain no inconsideimbte'degree'-M aiipei> 
s^il^yus teverenee for that gentleman’s dlrec^iojis* pwihablp-.^i^ the* ■ same 
,nature as those with which Ewerat might have inspired hiw«a« a^ilar easewt; 
and he was therefore induced, without difficulty, to give up,tlie..^ughte«tf 
going on deck. He would then lie down again, and continue .HWtteatiBigi to 
himself in a low tone of voice for an hour together, . rf^^tedly>.tnei»- 
tiomiig the name of his sou, whom we fancied he wished torhavp (With him^ 
It was therefore no lc8.s a relief to us than to liim wheu^, In tthn^ eyeuiiig 
^o,n|e of the natives arrived, bringing with them a. piece venison 

W'Uicli. as we were informed, they had been to a considerably<distance ite 
fetch, it being part of a store concealed under a heap , of .stones j)d»e prur 
ceding autumn. Ok/jtook was once more happy when his friends larciYOdk 
willingly admitted them to his bed-side, and talked for tWOKhpurSt with 
great curiosity and interest of what had been going on at.d^e huts dusing 
his absence. We had occasion to remai'k thit* from some supcrptitious.no- 
tion, QV.otook would on no account permit tlie other young men toidrinkoiit 
of the same cup with himself: the objection lying wholly on his side, it 
had. evidently no relation to any idea of contagion. Toolooak <plep| Oiir< tlie 
same bed with our patient, and the others were comfortably lodged»pn<4ho 
lower deck. • . *», , jwi 

Fiid. 3. On the foUoadng morning we found that our invalid wap deterppned :|k> 
longer to suffer his present confinement, and that he had settled with his 
coippanions that he should accompany them on their return. Hip. original 
complaint being entirely removed, and nothing remaining, .iNjdndeldlity, 
Mr. Edwards thought it advisable rather to let him go widinul; ol^ertiun,. 
to run any risk of his incurring fresh mental disquietude. by/^saMuki^ou 
board alone. He was accordingly seated on the sledge, whci^ hPWUViertthey 
allowed him to remain an hoip: before they could make eonvenient to set 
, out,, Previous to his departure he received several useful prepeu^i noiwith-, 
standing which* on leaving the ship, he did not say a w^d.psun aekiiqw* 
Icdgmeul; and, as he soon alter removed to a mofe.diptant4i|tatiQQf this was* 
the last ^e saw Okotook. ) 

The northern dteonometer on the ice ptood fprashoit 
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Th;6 dimiiMitMIl ^wioW'firoifDthe «odcs wag nem gotij^ on much thbrt* rgpMly, ||fli2. 
iuidmi*4lfld di^isuch^iig^higv a difihre^ cotdd be perceived in ttic aspect J!^ 
fOf ^B^tltOk^’ iw flie^^«oturge of foui* or five honra. Whatever thawing took 
rhowhvet, the sglow geemed to be lia sooner dissolved into water than 
aiso^ogiiteited into vapour; for not a pool or stream of any kind was 
'yct4o'hie1fec«]< I must tiowev^ make an exception in favour of a place 
upogrnhe^ ide wheVe a'lhte of sand had purposely been laid a day or two 
renehing liearly across the bay, and passing just outside the ships, 
vritii>(be‘intention of facilitating the thawing process by artificial means, and 
ef‘thii|i^'hdjiiiteuihg the time of our release. Here the sand soon made a 
tredch'for Itself of considerable depth, in consequence of the heat absorbed 
by'iV but-It'Required sonle labour occasionally to clear out the snow-drift 
whieh subsequently collected there. Rven this labour we soon after ceased 
to bestbW'upon it, finding that nature would require our assistance on a 
ntuch'^Srgef steale if we de§ired to hasten our departure. There seemed no 
deubtP’hOwever, that in some cases the plan might be of essential service. 

Th« first flock'nf fifteen ducks, which provctl to be of the long-tailed .spe- 
•log,'*Wre4e«h to-day, as also two silvery gulls. The wind becoming va¬ 
riable, ai^ get’length settling from the eastward, the icc closed in with the 
kmd'j'bttt we now saw this without anxiety, as there was no longer any frost 
that could «emcnt it to the shore. 

. On the 9th the first pool, from which fierhaps a gill of water might have San. 5 
been taken up by a sponge, was seen upon the rocks. The mercury in the 
barometer which had been very slowly rising from 30.08 inches on the morn¬ 
ing 1st, had for the third time this winter reached 30.40 at midnight 

on the Sth, at which it continued for six or seven hours and then fell much 
more vapidly. The wind had during this time been moderate, and the 
wdaitber remained fine for several days, though the barometer even with a 
nerfheiiy’ vfrind had fallen to 29.70 inches on the Sth. Tlie weather was mild 
and'pleasibt to the feelings to-day, the thermometer being as high as 43® in 
the\shade and 97® in the sun. 

‘On the 7th' the average depth of' snow upon the ice was found to be eight Tues. 7. 
inbheft, being nearly dohble v^at it was op the Slst of March. The weather wed. 8. 
being noW'^'all apilearalice tolerably settled, I determined on sending aw ay 
oitrtmVbllitig-piarty under Captain Lyon. It consisted of Lieutenant Palmer, 
five seamen, and three marines, the whole being vietuaTled for twenty days, 
and fiMghed'trilSija'tent, fuel^ and eyery dther convenience of which such a 
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Mwi jo'wn^y #6ifld admit. The iM^gaga wig?^ctfd oB^iglit M*dgw,f«se»ibKiig 
tfed^ used by ^Captain Pra*Jdki 4i«i ‘^hiB late tbe 'shttii^ of^tke 

Poliu’Sea» laade out of staves shaved thin* six fec^ eight >ittcbe9<dot^;iomlK 
teen inches broad, and turned Mp before. Being^eecured ealiMify 
thongs of hide sunk by grooves into the wood to kecfr them^'^Maa weariagv 
they were perfectly flexible, so as to be ih no danger of bioBlif^^ ua^ 
even ground. It is astonishing to see with what ease««MK!h‘4l sRdgh is 
dragged along, the friction of so considerable a surface being more iiMh 
con){)cnsated by its passing over the snow without sinking. >fi8eh ilriilt' 
vidual of the party was furnished with one of these, wlndh alao'Obrved ilb 
sleep and sit upon; the weight dragged by each of the men being about one 
hundred and twenty pounds, and that of the oflUoers from ninety to tiuiety- 
five. Each person had also a pair of snow-shoes, a deer-skin Jacket and 
boots for sleeping in, and another pair of boots of water-tight secd^skili. ' ‘ 
The general tenor of Captain Lyon’s instnictions was, ** after cnissiilig id 
the continent, to proceed along that coast to the northward, earefolly exa¬ 
mining any bend or inlet he might meet with, so as to leave nodoutbi tf pos¬ 
sible of its actual extent and communications, thereby pr^eAting> the‘nd- 
ceesity of the ships entering it on their arrival there.” I added also thcr 
necessary directions for remarking every thing of interem; tekrtiiig to flte 
tides, and the natural productions of the country; and I limited Capturd 
Lyon to the end of the montli in returning, to avoid the possibility%if<detatn- 
ing the Expedition. ? i 

Their preparations being completed, our travellers left the ahips amder'a 
salute of three cheerS from both the crews, and aocompamedby a huge-party 
of officers and men to assist them for the first few hours. A day^ortl^ after 
their departure asupi^y of provisions was lodged at the garden, atooordiiigiot 
apian previously agreed on, in case of our being forced out id tea with the 
ice before their return. Amingements were also made for pattifig an oAcer 
and two men on shore as a guard to this as well as to the chKdU' teat, t>r any 
other articles that might be left behind, in the event o£ an occiiisieiiee'of this 
nature. * .. ■ ^, 

Sw. 12. It now became too evident that the climate with wdiich odr goeditiNeie had 
to contend, would not allow them to furnish us with roany^ounOtts Of vageteMc 
substance, in any i*eaB 9 ualfle time to wbidi our stay here iniglat be 2 ]wM•l^ulld. 
A regtster-thermometerleft for four mid twen^-houK ’under the giasees of 
the beds (they can scarcely be oiAed Acf-beds) ranged Inna 36^ taiCM*,- the 
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framedf|»cui^«lfiaciy with.Rti^ia mate aftersunset. Thre only water 

W 0 xonl# in^imre for^e eeetb wagiby mating isnow; and it wotdd have made 
«> kdrtkmltiirMt flnnile to see a fire of .turf made daily at our garden for 
dills pu^]OM. « Tlie«iiow<diift too had not yet eeased to be an additional an- 
noytutoeilHdlr.^a day’s fobonr being sometimes required after the snow had 
ceased/^eHiditttt Ae sun’s rays by removing it from the frames. 

dNiii^e tjSth at noon the thermometer in the sun stood at 53 ^^ tliat in the Moa. 13. 
shade being ^ 27°. . At seven in the evening the electrometer was tried in 
tklirBstuil taaimer^ without any effect being perceptible on the gold leaf. On Tucs. 14. 
the following evening, when the wind had backed to the southward, and the 
skyi was. overeait with clouds, it was again tried with no greater success, and 
the chain*was now removed from the mast-head, the shi]>s being nearly ready 
iMr:aea,.’->''ti 

In the coui«e of the forenoon of the 15th, a message to our medical gen- Wed. 15. 
tlcmen MMOunced the fall of James Pringle, one of the seamen of the Hecla, 
from her misen-top-mast head to the deck ; and in a fey^ minutes after I was 
much shocked in receiving Lieutenant Hoppner's report of his death, no 
sign of Ufo having indeed appeared in him from the first moment after his fall. 

On examinatuMi it was found that the base of the skull was fractured, mid 
the neck also dislocated. A grave was directed to be dug near the observa¬ 
tory, and arrimgements were made for tlie funeral taking fdacc on the follow¬ 
ing Sunghy. ' 

On the 16th, Ewerat, with his wife aiid family, arrived at the ships, bring-Thur. 16. 
ing with tbem all Uieir goods and chattels, and with the intention of taking 
up tbeir^abode upon the ice near us. They accordingly built their hut about 
n hundred yards from the Fury’s stern, but whctlicr with the view of living 
U^ao ns, or the seds that frequent the bay, we were at first at a loss to con¬ 
jecture. Ewerat's household consisted not only*of his own family, but also 
of Appokiuk and Itkamuk, the former of whom having no husband, and the 
huder no relative^ they both seemed to be fairly ** on the parish.” Besides 
this estidiUshnieiU, a second, on a smaller scale, also made its appearance in 
oar^eq;hbonrhood, consisting of a very little man named Koo-il-li-ti^ukf 
hy sailors **^hn Bull,” and his pretty little wife Anialooa, 
Wliqsa.,awal Hi, bringing up her husband’s share of the sea-horses, I have 
befoi^'. described. These persons, being eight in ^number, had, deter- 
mined^on tcavelling* to Amitioke for the ensuing summer, influenced, pro¬ 
bably in some degree, by the hope, of filing in witli us again, as they 
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>^5/ Hws AViMent tthnliitlifiy inteodedf/nfeJiing Iheitedettoft 
Frid. 17. ia>|ua«4 ^>.for on <ti«t thal iv:<iaidler.iar!iw fa vhw i wl i k «mm L 

tihf^yvhad^ f^f 4b<if70ini>7 «Mide: Mo ci^jtojfKNxmidityy 

Ciyim ^/shi^* ihef W4wen <tlieirio<4ft^>Mi»ttdM 

ien4^uiia|;b)g tbi^ >and ikilditheiiiii«»>8lMi«IAil^ 
iH>^k\g;#<tbe;y did not also,,labour for ■ tJ»oiB<»&lv«a»> iihM§[n mm i 6 laH'/mudM' 
favourites with our people, that 1 believe they, fiound'it «A9WOi>iMlr|itM 
. cpntriviog.iiot only <« get plenty (d food, but also anuiabertof mielftl fttatukis. 
They made, indeed, some return for this, by the .usual Juanlier o£}iiiittens,i«|i 
'whicbjQur people were now furnished with an abundantsupp]|ri 
,A.gp;eat deal of snow fell in the course of the last two d(i^ib<«hdloilo in^v 
fprtuaate gardens were once more buried beneath it.; Ouidie erveniisgtotfithdi 
16th. something like small rain was falling for a few .roMD)uth$,iheii^the Aral' 
we had seen this season; but it soon assumed the less>ieii|tttMocallfoii»)or 
4eet«itlie thermometer being at 31°. 

Sat. 18. The ol^ervations on the rise and fall of the tide hail been noiistantly made^ 
and registered throughout the winter, and were conrinuedtiiUiAM/fliiips i^e^ 
ready tor sea *. This part of the phenomenon we werciithefdfom,iwelliae-^ 
quainied with, and had found it very regular. In the get of idie lades, how^t 
ever, (the most perplexing question, in my opinion, whidi itheiiumgatordn 
an unknown sea has to solve,) we found much greater difficulty tofobtoin the 
desired information. The sea having been occasionally ope«)foriidiqfB to¬ 
gether, it could not be said that, even during the winter, opportunities did 
not occur of settling »this point—^at least of making observations on the dh 
rection of the current, with reference to the times of high.andvlounwater by 
the ishore, Notwithstanding this, however, it was impessihAe. 4o diseoirax 
from pur register any thing Itke that regularity in the set of thn^atreala wlqdli, 
with so. considerable a rise of tide, (amounting at the.equinox to neaiiyrsix- 
teen feet,) is observed in other parts of the world. Our; former experienbe ' 
had, indeed, taught us to expect that some irregudarity woiildihe pishdiiced) 
by, die ioflueuce of the winds, which here, in a degree unkilowii^ In an^hut> ’ 
the icy seas, tend immediately to produce a superficial current in tbeimrsitei^ii 
and consequently to. set in motion any floating body,4>yiwhjhhhiimrh%^ 
be. taken, in order to,observe the direction of the 


V See %,TidMaUe ip tb* Append 7; 
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OFtf, tolaco««il forai«<bm)ppAirfa^^ 

faA^^^tw«n4(iHniw diitie64faed«iir4ih td 6o«li!l^afd; 

eMa'diMiHtva)bmze<Atat 4hat<q1iaiteir,-t^ikghiof c(raibe iitk)i^<id«dd ’ 

til^the^wiadtiimiiovtheii^^ only 

i&CBttirb4ifMkMiiky ^conelikliioii noito Chn true direction of the flond^tMe,^ from 
the ^circiipdllHiab^ of^^tke nc generally setting to the southward at« rate 
adBunrhat leflv«iw|^id-upcm'ebb than on Che flood, which it apljeated 
tbliAl^g latter* eame from the north waid 

. -I9lhy hfter an impiessive sermon delivered by Mr. Fisher, the Sun. 19. 

UuBt ^dtMmfub duties were performed over the remains of our’deceased 
shipmate. Tins*’procession consisted of all the seamen, marines, and offi- 
ceiH of ^botbahipB, and the ensigns and pendants remmned lowered during 
thd«ibst.o£<a day distinguished to us by this sad event. Nothing worthy of 
iietice)«eciMOtriied<till the evening of the 21st when, soon after eight o'clock, Tucs. 21 . 
Captain’liifoit/and his party were seen on their return over the hills and, bCing 
met by a number of the officers and men from the ships, arrived on' board 
before teav>when I was happy to find our travellers in good health, excepting 
a little«ai>w-JD3iadtios8 and “ foot-foundering,” of which they soon recovered. 

I will’not further antici{)ate Captain Lyon’s Account, which is here annexed, 
than to roiiiaik that this journey served to excite very reasonable hopes that 
he had'Sean'the north-eastern extreme of the great peninsula, round which 
we’entertained the most sanguine expectations of shortly finding the desired 
passage into the Polar Sea. 


Leaving the ships on the evening of the 8th of May, the fatigue-party 
drew^our sledges for three hours, which brought us to the most level part of 
the fibknd,- > luhould have taken them a short distance farther had 1 not ob¬ 
served'that James Pringle stopped behind and lay 011 the snow, apparently 
suffiBring lrom>sidkness br fatigue ; they were in consequence ordered to re¬ 
turn to hif assishiaee. Again advancing for two hours, we pitched our tent 
fonil^ night^at the head of a small bay, the wind continuing fresh from the 
nesi^ard.< . 

^^MAtistx AiM.*’€Hi the 9th we again set out and proceeded onwards for 
fouudiQUrsiovcv aplaiu^ which terminated in a low rocky point stretching a 
short distance into IloppNEa’s Stuait, which separates Winter Island from the 
main land. We here rested for the day; no change had taken place in the 
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Imt as lluf ajMice »f the fellow wa#. 

tiiere wn nodHft to iiieoiiimede her Aai oo'wattef^life to hiS' pm^rtd iwe 
were uiider ttte* AOeefedity oFthawiHl^ sho#: ’' • 

- ** point, wMdi I named Point BfetfOUO^* Otf 

entered the heavy ice In the strait, in order to crOfefe' at'the mnm^iA prtrti 
It was, however, with great' dtihcuhly we made otir Way'tnhonjgiit high 
Ond irregular masses of ice which filled the strait, and ‘tww hwwi^Ond'^lMdf 
elapsed before we arrived at a small island, nhhoogh the «listailcOeniM»*ii^ 
have exceeded tAVo miles. All our party being much ftdi^nod wre :Ile»c 
rested for the night. Our snoAV-shoes were much damaged; and wo* were 
sensible that without their help Ave could not have drawn* our iofeds'aanoiigOt 
the hummocks. On the ice were observed numeroos traeka of Selves,! 
and hares ; we also saw the foot maiics of a young bear and its modien»*aiid 
a hare Avas afterwards seen near the same spot. From an elevated gromid 
'we took the bearii^ of the islands in Hoppner’s Btrak; whkh 1 nhaiecl 
Biro’s Isles. 

10. ** The morning of the 10th brought no change in the wiml, but the wea¬ 

ther WHS deaf and fine. At seven A.M. we moved onwards, and caosfeed a 
second strait of a mile in breadth, also filled with heavy ice. This occupied 
an hour ; and we then kept along shore for some distant kills on'die’main 
land, near Avhich we expected our forenoon’s jonmey would termiiiate. in 
the course of our walk ten d#er were seen ; they appeared in very p6or case, 
had not cast their winter coat, and Avcrc extremely timid. - At^leven we 
stopped to dine. Our road had been over very irregular ground, on whidi 
the snow lay in heaVy ridges. The beach Avas low, and from the nature >of 
the ice that lay on it apjieared to be very shallow. Sevefhd of thc'|iairly were 
slightly affected by snow blindness, Avhich I conceive was in‘a gdrat alcteure 
to be attributed to the long continuance of the north wind, which had been 
blowing for some hours directly in our faces. The latihlde by ebscrvMieh 
here was 66® 25' KX' and long. (P 11' 15" west of thc%hipfe. ' 

** At she P.M. on again proceeding, a solitary deer rah’lli^afe fevabafu a 
ntde, regulating iris’ pace by ours, but seldom comhig^^ Avithth gani-idlot; aobii 
afterwards three others crossed our path. Havliig“ walked'abdut threewrifea 
from the place of observation, we arrived at the fdbt of aMH ^edmidlaatf^ilfea 
Point Belford; this place wafe distant two or thlfce fraifc'the •'bbadh, 
which still continued its fiat hjspeafancc. At alxhk thtbfe^’dr fbw 
the shore; and bearing S.E;b.E., Weobse#ed'a^lAilliiif dP'^frBip*l»w^iilis» or 
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m Ungih» fisom to, ^.W. Leaving the 
hiitifai(a t l»d»B »o A » ci«»until hiOf-past aine £,Ji|«, widAhen pitched oai' 
teat. k-’W* were on a rising ground^and the wind was painfuUy seYere from 
liN^hrtliiiFith^Itte theemometer at 18®; af iiudi\iglit tlie temperature fell to 

«Mhati«in A^IA. oathe Ilth, it was 14®. At thirty minutes past seven ii. 
agshi^naased the hills, and at ten^saw a bay before us. having a 
giadimii«<desoent ffom the hills to its head, at which we stof^d a little before 
tetodifitoivtag.4»ine about N.N.E. over the liigh ground. At noon the ther- 

memeter waa . 

« • • • ’’ 

'** By'meridian altitude the latitude was 66® 31' 20", and by sights Ibr the 

ohranometer^^he longitude was 0° 00' 30 ' west of the ships. Five of our 

pwrtf'here huliered most severely from snow-blindness, notwithstanding the 

eoaostant care < winch had been taken to shade their eyes. It was now itn- 

powihle -toiproceed, and before night two men became quite blind. All siif- 

foNMldhc most a(»itc pain, and their faces and eyes were much swollen and 

inBamed. Aft we could only obtain water by thawing sjiow, and as wc were 

Hmited in the expenditure of our small stock of fuel, it was out of our power 

to atffiHd enough to bathe the eyes of our invalids. The wind gradually sub- 

shied on the I2th, thermometer at six A M. 14®, and at noon 22®. The people 12. 

«Mitinued:4o suffer all day, but in the evening, the snow having melted a 

Mttlc on‘Uwi rocks, they were enabled to bathe their faces, which adbrded great 

relief; Ncarcwir tent w'erc sonic Ksc|uiiiiaux lansi-marks, and a mass of stones. 

Imilt in the form of a grave; one flat .slab which composed a side was about 

five iect by two; we •searched for tlie body, but the ground was too much 

frozen to be broken From an eminence tM'o niiles«north-east of the tent 

we found thut the southern boundary of this place (which 1 named Blakz’s 

BaVv) bore ; thermometer at nine P.M. 18®, at midnight 8°. 

*f‘ Early on tlie morning of the 13th seven deer passed near the tent; at six 13. 

AJd. IftteNOMometer 10°. Althou^i die eyes of the people w'cre not by any 

meauaficefrom inflammation, yet they were so far recovered as to enable us 

to prboaed, the aulfereis beingdirected by looking down oa the sledge intme- 

thi^y before tiieai. Having rounded the bay by half-pastscven, we walked 

rdbng a eeiry flat beach, off which at the distance of a mile was a continued 

dwbi of lo# ralamls aiud shoals for two or three leagues. At tlie expiration 

efrfthurbouitawe stepped on a redey point, round which wece the remains of 

Mthrri'Spfiiidlaux Aimnter hidiitatioiis. Thermometer at noon 24®. This 

wasdhelifst dayi^ hncLobtaiiied water siiffiei6nt.>for our consumption. 
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^;a^V|eye|ft n||l^ $f>« ^iVk$iMli|{vi|iioc«t^»K^ 

Wftft#4iUii|,i4i»(»«<,4hre^»myef. ^(BJanc^iiiyiitlfliM 
toleii^ly.^gd jkrp^eeU|)d,the rocli«rib»cMn» boid^firil^ (iln||it> 

and, the ,8noif|,w^ near|jf,^l^tha^d fro«Bi their eaetem^lwtfc^ t#|iii«t lhl»^ ftaie 
of the bluff we found it ym» a favQjuritereaert oINhe 4ciei^4Pff^ 
fi^veraf, as i^ording them soine withered grasses aiidi!iaoss«*«faieh tUSg 
.^e thaw had left esjx>sed, or which were buried to smalbeltdejtidi bAi^ath 
ti^ snow as to be easily procured by scraping wi^ the feetii^ Uhtt half^pldl 
ten we. stopped for the night, the thermometer beiugiatld? 

** The morning of the 14tli was calm but cloudy, aiul ateiw ihM/the>ther^ 
luoiaeter ir. At half-past seven we descended the reioka, wlich 1 udmeti 
AppeB.LEr’8 Bluff, and found them precipitous near ‘the>FdaBiHi^ 
atpongst the heavy grounded ice which lay at their foot, bilr'Mod InibBiae 
Ypry didicult and fatiguing, the snow lying in such deep ridges av toiohlige 
us tp, take a very circuitous route. Having walked four houft^ dad or^stod 
two small bays, wc stopped before noon on a low point. ! At iritonji' t tito iildi 
meter W* latitude by meridian altitude, 66° 3T 50", and »loltgifeiide» ty elud^ 
^ometer, 0°8r 45" east of the ships. 

, *‘,At six P.M. we again moved forward and, crossiag a^bay of sotootiriAoe 
ice for two miles, came to a small rocky isle, due north of-the place of olW 
seiyation.. This island lay^mross the mouth of a very snag little , covel 
which from its appearance wc supposed likely to afford safe anchoragB for 


shipE- Off the, isle, on au E.b.S. bearing, is a small rocky ahoalv; Iseaving 
this we crossed asecond bay of a mile in breadth, die ice ef whloh‘ga;w^ tlKh 
same indicadons of deep water. After four hours’ walk we iristed fdT the 
night. At :ten P,M. thermometer 8?, weather cloudy; and much send 
bow-the south-east. 


15. . ,** Smallsnow began to fisll on the 15th,:and the wind 

ward. > At six A.M*, thermometer 28°. At half-paat wtoWtarlhd* BffiA- 

orto^edthe ice about half a mile to a small islanih whencm^we lolawiwedl^ 
sow tof wt .u^ ,W.N.W. Mr. Palmer and myself«W4illwd to< ite^ wnNi- 

tanca^^af aboa^ two4aiiUes and a half, when we^llritod«ktihriiowf^^ fldlW 
low gmvelly^'irios. The breads was abouidfour ihieie^^sdehheaffir 

iugs^'imd rimavitoiseawice N.h.fi^;focff mifftoirto h* 

h]^ hill*« ‘Tim mtot’ctekaat eeaternflandthetoN.:iBi« 
oY^r Ahe juguth of 'fftoihiqrv which; lttotiBe#|rifier«d«inirriBra^ 
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weather htfcame eo aery ttn^led tk 4* ‘time* to hide the land a-head of us. 1 * 22 . 
A#/^Vfmi)A^MiiWwaC(^)ped, iheinloiiiete^ 8(r. Heavy snoW and drift were 
and^llic wetdher deatlfftied utichanged for sixty-eight hours. 
di|p% Which ;W 0 were ^ednifhed to* a tent shaped like the roof of a house, 
nifPelAreaifi&ht b]r*abc>in‘'breadth, in a sitting pbsture, and all our clothes 
became tberoughly wet from the thawing of the show on the canvass. On 
Ulle foFBtwon ofdhe^idth' the weather improved, and the wind came round to is. 

^Mt<‘Pahiier and myself ascended the highest hill, two miles east of 
tbe.teait; and thencse took bearings of the distant land as laid down in the 
charts. The hills appeared to cease at the range on which we stood, and 
the laadt aa/fafr as the hmt point, which was named Point Elizabeth, was a 
deadifat. ! The high distant land to the N.E. appearerl as if detached from 
tho. plain, and as I'was afterwards enabled to observe, proved to be a cape, 
which 1 oiaracdi'CAPB Wilson. Wc had from this place seen above two 
daysf'Journey to the eastward; and as our provisions were half and our 
wood Aoarly alLexpended, I thought it prudent to return, as there was every 
pcohaUiity'iAatihc weather might prove equally precarious in our journey 
horaewmds, .Off Jhat snow blindness might again detain us. Wc therefore 
made across Palmer Bay in our way back, and at the same time to avoid the 
vaJdoiUibays and turnings of the land, we struck more inland. ^ By the even¬ 
ing of the 20th we had arrived within three miles of Hoppner’s Strait. 20 . 
From our rcstkig-place I observed that on the low islands, (which I had set 
on the 10th* and now named Turton’s Shoals,) much heavy ice was thrown 
up, ill all probability by the open water, which was observed in that direction 
to extend as far as Winter Island. * 

On the 21st we resolved to make a forced march for the ships, as some 21 . 
of. the people yet auffered from sore eyes, and our clothes and blankets had 
been wet for several days. We therefore started at seven A.M., and crossing 
tQ. Winter Mand* proceeded until past noon, when having rested for two 
hours, we again poshed on for the ships and reached them at nine P.M. , 

.** It was a matter of regret, that the unfavourable state of the season and 
tho abundance'of snow, which every where covered the ground, had pre¬ 
cluded allitpcMisibiUty of inlaking any remarks on the state or productions of 
the-ctfui^iy^ovef which we had passed. Such rodcs as were exposed were 
of gneias, «mi iI we also observed a few detached masses of granite. From 
some pieeea'iof'rdeoMihposiiig feldspmr whidi were .foitnd projecting througli 

the snow, we picbed a few lumps of iron pyrites of the size of a pea. Not a 
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dngle plant was found itf a state of vegetation, which may perhdps account 
for the almost^ total absence of birds, as we dhly saw one raven and diiree 
snow buntings.^ The deer were all in a most wretched condition, and sub¬ 
sistence was barely afforded them from the withered plants of thd hti^seaiiHr; 
yet it may be inferred that thesb alnimals atre numerous in the summer, from 
the circumstance-of our finding on almost every elevated ridge of hills the 
remains of Esquimaux dwellings, and the piles of stones liehind which the 
hunter^ are used to conceal themselves. We only twice {«ocurhd*w'atcr at 
noon, and many hours of painfol thirst were in consequence experienced. 1 
cannot conclude this account without particulariy noticing the great assist¬ 
ance derived from our snow shoes, witliout which it would not have been 
possible to proceed even a fourth of the distance we passed over, the’ snow 
being, at this season, very deep and soft.” 


Tues. 23. On the 23d, our neighbours the Esquimaux, who had long by their own 
acojunt been setting off for Amitioke, at length began in earnest to pack up 
for their departure. As soon as their preparations were finished, 1 sent for 
them all on board, and gave them one of their own sledges, of which tliey 
were much in want for carrying their goods, a couple of boarding-pikes, some 
knives, and several tin canisters filled with bread-dust for fheir journey. 
These presents had scarcely been made them when we had reason to appre¬ 
hend so sudden an influx of wealth might produce serious eifccll, especially 
upon the women, whose joy threw them into immoderate fits of laughter, 
almost amounting tft hysterics, which were succeeded by a flood of team. 
The men seemed thankful, though less noisy in flic expression of their 
acknowledgments. As soon as some degree of composure was restored, 
we accompanied them to their baggage, which they had stowed on two of 
the small travelling sledges given them by Captain Lyon, but which they 
now shifted to their own. When all was ready, and some other valuable 
presents had been added to their stock by Captain Lyon, they proceeded to 
the northward, the women assisting to drag the sledge, for they bad only one 
large dog and one pnppy. On taking their depurtnre, these good-humoured 
and ever-cheerful people greeted us with three ciders in the true Kabloona 
style, a mode of salufation they had witnessed once or twice araong us, and 
Frid. 24 . frequently {nactised for their’amusement «nd ours. On riwj 24th we found 
they had only proceeded a few miles, ns ** John Buir* omse more made hie 
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appearance on. an4>retu]^d to. his companions in the evening. Prom 1822. 
this specimen of their traveling, of which we had as. yet Jittle experience, 
we had great reason to hope that their days’journeys would be found but 
shi^l^opaat aad that therefore our distance, round the north-eastern point of 
the Antericaacontinent was not very considerable. The snow felt softer, and 
more melting was going on to-day than oh any before observed, though only 
a few bla<^ tips of the rocks were yet visible on shore. The animals now 
began to appear in greater numbers; for on the 25th, a dock of nearly twt) Sat. 25. 
bund^red long-tailed ducks were swimmiug- about in the open water, to the 
sonth-cast of the point. Some of the Esquimaux who came from the nearest 
western village, also reported having seen a great many rein-deer; but they 
had not yet succeeded in killing any. 

On the 27th, at noon, the thermometer in tlic shade rose as high as 36®, Mon. 27. 
the wind being from the S.W., but on its changing to the N.W. on the fol¬ 
lowing day, the temperature fell to 12° at midnight. The tliermometer 
indeed, at this time, seemed*as it were to struggle to ris;c above the freezing 
point in the course of the day, and not always with success. On the 30th, Thur. 30. 
tlic first five grouse were killed. These birds were entirely white in their 
plumage, except near the tip of the tail, where the feathers were of a glossy 
black. They were in very good condition and weighed from sevcntccu’ to 
eighteen ounces each. Several ducks and silvery gulls were also seen about 
the point, and Mr. Fife fired at a swan. 

At the close of the moiitli of ]\Iay it was a matter of general observation, Frid.31.] 
and of course of gcnpral regret, how few symptoms of thawing had yet 
appeared cither on shore or on tlie ice. Naturally pursuing our usual com¬ 
parison with the circumstances of the former winter passed in these regions, 
it was impossible not to recollect that Melville Island had, on the same day 
two years before, advanced full as far as the country now before us, in 
throwing off its winter covering. The parts of the land which were now the 
most bare were the smooth round tops of tlic hills, on which here and there 
occurred a little pool of water, from which, taking all together within half a 
mile round the ships, we should at this time have had great difficulty in 
filling hidf a tun. There were also on the lower lands a few dark un¬ 
covered patches, looking, when viewed from the liills, like islets in an ex- 
tensiye sea. , Vegetatipu seemed kbouring to commence, and a few tufts 
of the saxifraga opposit^olk, when closely examined, discovered some signs 
of life. . A botanist, in ^hort, might have considered vegetation as begun, 
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but in the popular .neceptn^ou of wor^< H, Oj^rtainly had not. Suci 
iwas the state of Hhings on shore at the conclusion of the month of Ma^. 
kjpon the ice fl^ppearances arere not more promising. in im^ 

Mediate nel^hbbfirhood of the ships/where frotil'^ lhe constat 
and the laying of various stores upon the ice, some beat had airt^ihtft 
been absorbed, it would have been difficult to point out in what respeot 
pny advances towards dissolution had been made upon the upper surhacet, 
where six or seven inches of snow yet remained in every-part. Here agniiL 
without any undue partiality for our old winter-quarters, 4t<^waB^atui|il ap 
well as reasonable to bear in mind, that before this time we had thero fex- 
perienced several hours of hard rain, than which nothing proves moree^ 
fectual in dissolving the ice. The consequence was that, for the last week 
In May, at Melville Island, the surface of the ice had assumed quite a greeii 
appearance; while here it was still as white as a covering of snow could 
make it. . J 

Under these circumstances I came to the determination, now that the 
ships were ready for sea, to try what could be effected towards their re¬ 
lease, by* sawing and cutting the ice; for it was vexatious to see open 
water daily in the offing, and not to be able to take advantage of it. Ar¬ 
rangements were therefore made for getting^ every thing, except the tent 
and instruments, on board the next day, and for commencing this more la¬ 
borious occupation on the following Monday. 

We were not the only inhabitants of these regions that seemed to diink 
it high time for, the summer to have arrived, for there was to-day quite a 
general muster of the birds about the island. A great many dudts and 
silvery gulls, two swans, two pair of ring-plovers, sevesal ravens and grou^ 
were seen, besides the usual flocks of the cheerful little snow-buntingf. 
Mr. Ross killed a raven and a pair of grouse ; the former of these was quite 
black, and one of the latter, a female bird, had a few speckled feathers op 
each wing, the tail being black near the tip. Captain Lyon was out for se¬ 
veral hours with his gun and met with eight rein-deer, but found them tem 
wild to be approached* The thermometer got up to 41® in the warincst part 
of the day, but remained so high as this only for a short time, a light breeqe 
of wind immediately bringing it down to 35®. 

On the 1st of June^ having launched a boat at the mouth of the bay, ,I 
went to sound in that nei^bourhood and along the' eastern side of the 
island, preparatory to marking out the intended C(M8 b 1. , We now found thgt 
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jS*e heavy icc at <lie eiktraiice of tlie bay, <m its soutliHMistBide, wasmgroiuid 
v>i^ on rocks, having on them in several parts only sevenieen feet water at low 
tide; and in one place, which till now had been covered by^ the ice and 
snow, the gneiss peeped above the surface at half>ebb. On the eastern 
side of the island, along which wc rowed two or three miles, tho soundings 
arc i^gular and deep m most places near the shore. A good deal of ice 
Still remained attached to the land ; but as far as we coaid'‘dtstingoish to 
the N.N.E. there was a lane of clear water, wide enough for the naviga¬ 
tion of the ships. Wc met with large flocks of king, eider; and long-tailed 
ducks, the two former species having made their aj^arance only a day 
or two before. Prom this time wc generally procured a few ducks didly for 
the use of the ships, the whole being served in lieu of other meat, accord¬ 
ing to the “ game-laws” already established. We saw besides numbers of 
the lanis argentatus, and at the mouth of the bay, in seven fathoms water, 
a fish supposed to be a salmon, three feet long, swimming near tho bottom. 
The clearness ef the water here allowed the rocks at the bottom to be plainly 
distinguished at that depth. 

Sun. 2. On the 2d, at ihree P.M., a thin white cloud was observed to ex¬ 
tend across the northern sky, from north-east to south-west, being then 
about 65® high in the centre. The whole of the heavens to the south¬ 
ward of this was covered with a similar kind of cloud, that to the nordir 


► 


Mon. 3. 


ward exhibiting a clear blue sky. The edge, which was well defined, 
formed a very perfect arch, and here the cloud was much more dense than 
in any other place, remiiuling one of a veil of gauze, *of which there were 
more folds in that part than elsewhere. Though the wind Was with us at 
W.b.N., it blew gently over to the S.S.E., still retaihing its perfect and 
continuous arcli-likc form at the margin. In a quarter of a£n hour it had 
got 20® on the south side of the zenith, in forty minutes was only 25° high, 
and in an hour and a quarter had totally disappeared beneath the southern 
horizon, leaving the whole of the heavens perfectly cloudless.’ This was 
the most striking phenomenon of the kind we had ever witncMed, and 
while the arch remained near the zenith this magnificent canopy hud a sin¬ 
gularly grand and imposing appearance. 

On the morning of the 3d at six A.M. both the ships’ companies, under 


thei^espcctivc officer^, were set to^work upon the icc. A line was accu¬ 
rately marked out from each of the Fury’s quarters, where they WCIe fifty 


feet apart, diverging to two hundred atid'fifty at diie edge the floe, the 
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hitter beiag distant firom the shijas two thousand and twenty feet, or just 
one^hiid^f a nautical mile. It was profiosed to make a cat through the 
ice with the saws, along the two lines thm marked out, and then a trans¬ 
verse section here and there, the divergency of the sides being intended 
to faciUtate the removal of the pieces thus detached, by first pulling them 
out with strong purchases, and then floating them down the canal to the sea 
without Nothing could exceed the alacrity with which this laborious 
work was undertaken, and continued daily from six in the morning till eight 
at night, with the intermission only of mcal-tiracs: nor could any thing 
be more lively and interesting than the scene which now presented itself to 
an observer on the south-east point.^ The day was beautifully clear, the 
sea open as for as the eye could stretch to the northward, and the “ busy 
hum” of our people’s voices could at times be heard, mingling with the 
,cheerful tbosigh fantastic songs with which the Greenland sailors arc ac¬ 
customed at once to beguile their labour, and to keep the necessary time 
in the action of sawing the ice. The whole prosfject, together with the 
hopes and associations excited by i(, was to persons cooped up as had 
been, exhilarating almost beyond conception. 

In the course of the first week we had completed the two side cuts, and Sun. 9. 
also two shorter ones in the space between the ships; making in all a length 
of two thousand three hundred feet on each side of the intended canal, the 
thickness of the ice being in general four feet, but in one or two places 
(where the junction of the sca-icc with the bay-floe had occasioned some 
squeezing) above ten feet and a half, scarcely allowing our longest saws to 
ivork. Laborious as this part of the operation had betn, we soon found it 
likely to pmve the least tg)ublcsome of the whole; for on endeavouring to 
pull out the piches In the manper at first intended, every effort failed, till at 
length wc were reduced the necessity of cutting eadi block diagonally be¬ 
fore it could be moved from its place. After a week’s experience, wc also 
IcaincdtliatjiHich time had been lost in completing die whole of the lateral 
cuts at once ; for these, partly from frost, and partly by the closing together of 
the sides of the canal, all required sawing a second and in some places even 
a third time. It was surprising also to sec how powerful a resistance was 
ooca^ned by the ‘‘‘sludge” produced in sawing, or «s the sailors called it. 
the ^ saw-dust,” continuing in the cut and appearing to act like oil inter¬ 
posed between two plates of glass, in keeping the masses united. InTsome 
cases alsQ, a <saw was squeezed so tight by the pressure of the ice in the 
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52 biecame n^c^^xy ^ in ^er to reloase it, by 

wvy sawing out a circular plug of ice cotnpletely round.it. . Fatiguing fas this 
work proyed to Uie men, 1 directed^ it to be continued to'day* theeea re¬ 
maining m open on tbe outside as to give every apcouragemeat to our 
exertions^. •. • ■ 

While we were thus making trial of what art could effect towACds Pur re¬ 
lease, nature seemed to be more than usually tfurdy in renderuig; her assist^ 
ance. The snow was still leaving the land by very slow degrees, aod somot 
small rain fell for a short time on the 7th, but the mean tempearatnra pf ffie, 
twenty-four hours seldom rose above the freezing point. So small indeed 
was the quantity of water now to be (^tainedon shore, that, being apprehen-, 
sive of actually going to sea without any in the holds,.each, ship CommPhPOd; 
melting snow in her coppers for filling the tanks, the crews being nccessarUy 
put on an allowance till this was somewhat advanced. The fimt floa^ ot 
the saxifraga opposilifolia was brought on board ^ a matter qf curtoaity by 
our botanists, on the .9th, or one Cuof later than it made its appearaucentldel- 
ville Island in 1820. . , , 

One of our people, in walking over the island, met with a awan’s nest* 
which Captain Lyon went out to see and made a drawing of >4, It was 
built of moss-peat, being no less than five feet ten inches in lei^jih, four feet 
nine inches wide, and two feet deep, as shewn in the annexed sketch by 
Captain Lyon. 



_ , . ; ' ' ; • ‘ • 41 , ; 

The hole of entrance in the top was eighteen inchp wide. Two eggs, .each 
weighing about eight ounces, were found in the nest, in which the old lairds 
were'also sitting at first, but too wild to be .approached. * T|ic egj^ pre of a 
cream or brownish-white colour, in some paits al|^c , clp|id^ by 
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tingc.^ I'Ke fewiiile BitbstJquerttly laid ft ihifd egg, ftud soon afterwards bflth * 822 . 
bifds i^peared to have wholly deserted the liest. 

In-the'teeeohd iwedt our progress with the canal had been consider- sun. 16 . 
al^e, it being completed within two hundred yards of the Fury’s 
stern. As the men had continued this, cold and wet work without inter- 
jiiissioh thirteen day at together, they were now sdlowed a half holiday, 
of'‘whieli '*tliey 'began to stand in need. Several patients, as might have 
been expected, had been added to the sick li.sts of both ships, but by 
timbiy’ anid* i^lful attention the complaints had hitherto been overcome. 
The'’dpeiilng we lia<l already made in the ice now rcndcreil it so much 
weaker, and consequently so much more liable to disruption than before, that 
J Con.^dei'ed it phident to remove the tent, observatory, and instruments on 
bdaW.'aSI We might at any time have l»ecn forced to sea without a moment’s 
WArtfittg; Mr. Fisher, therefore, having completed the desired observations, 

(yrtjry'tidng w^s re-embarked except the transit instrument and meridian- 
marfe,‘ttifesC beitig left to the last for continuing the •determination of the 
rates of the chronometers. Among the things now brought on board were 
the ’^ardeh fratnC^, from which about four pounds of >vretched pea-haves, 
add mustard and cress, had been produced in each garden, by dint of nine 
weeka* IftW^B* atid attention. 


i'Having thust reported our own progress for tlic last 'week, I cannot omit 
saying something of that which nature had been making in the same interval. 
A few more flowcm of tlie sajcifraga oppositifolia had here and there been 
procured; but they A^’ere still curiosities, tlie more so as being almost the 
only ones that had yet made their appearance. Some water had now been 
obtained from the shore, by baling a gallon or two from each little pool, 
and carrying a cask about on a sledge to be thus filled. At Melville Island, 
at tb^ same period, the ravines were beginning to be dangerous to pass, and 
were actu^ly impassable during the tliird week in June. 

• The sea stilhCofittnucd open in the offing, whenever the wind blew from 
the northward or westward, and the ducks, of the three Species before men¬ 
tioned, had even increased in numbers. Sand-pipers had also become 


numerous on shore, and a tumstone, being one of a single pair, was killed. 

use had been seen since those last noticed. A quantity of tangle- 
weed ap^arih^ in^the oAhal, some pieces of it wens pulled up and mea¬ 
sured V^theien^li of one 6f these was twenty-seven feet and a half, of which 
the ’ltyk tw^e. Oh the l^Tth we were enabled to unhang the Mon. ^7. 


2 I 
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Pary’s ruddeir and to hlteil it up oii the ice, ns Well for the flnrilfeke*'dT a 
g^eral examinaitioii, as to put en att‘ irt'n plate Wher6 frost hai crabk^ 
il'^ince the M^bvAT'of the snoyr. ' We found it quite soUnd and seiVic'eaMe 
ill every btheir part, and it was therefore shipped a^n in a cUuple of hodrs. 

Toes. 18. On th'e^lSth, the wind getting round to the south-east arid eaSt, 'a thic^ 
fog, biciing' the first fery decided one this season, prevaileff ^niig grekt 
part of the day, and froze hard on the rigging after sunset,'the" ttihrmotheter 

Wed. 19 . getting down to 31°. At the conclusion of the day^s labohr On the 19th 
we had every prospect of getting to sea in forty-eight hours more ; bht Cfiuriy 

Thur. 20, on the following morning, when the ebb or north-easterly tide hkd madb, 
arid was assisted by a breeze from the southward, the whole bb^y of‘sea- 
ice came forcibly in contact with the bay-floe; which was now so weakened, 
by our cutting, as to split the whole way from the edge up to theHecWi 
stem, a little to the westward of the canal, the latter being almost imme¬ 
diately closed with a considerable crush, but without affecting the ships 
which lay beyond it.* The closing of our artificial canal had the effect‘of 
partially opening a natural one at the place where the ice had just been 
detached; but, as this was incomplete, coming gradually up to a point 
astern of the Hccla, we were at a loss to know on which of the two ’ HHir 
labour would best be employed. An attempt was first made four strong 
purchases, stretched from side to side across the new cradc, to pull the 
parts together again, and thus to leave our original canal tn siaiu quo. All 
our power however being insufficient to accomplish this, we commenced 
with the saws upon the upper part of the crack, with the intention of widens 
ing it sufficiently for the passage of the ships. In this work we had made 
considerable progress when, towards evening, it was perceived that fAir'was 
now closing and our former canal re-opening by the action of the wiiid imd 
tide. Relinquishing our last attempt therefore, we lost no time iU flbutikg 
some heavy pieces of ice into the canal, to serve as wedged fbr'kb^ing the 
sides apart, in case of any fresh pressure from without again ‘disjp^ing ih'eifi 
to close. 

The fog still continued and some heavy rain fell at uight, bbdi of Which 
made a striking alteration in the appeararice of ffie land and ice. Ihe snow 
which was before hard enough to bear a man in walkii^, nbw aflowre^him 
to sink almost to the middle; and after this time die wat^r #as Ve^^kbuhdtiiit 
on shore, occurring in numerous small streams ahif pends in winbst'i^bfy’iwut. 

Frid.2l. At two A.M. on the 21st, the piece of the floe Which Ibdned ihb’ sepAra- 
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tioa between th^ two cana^ drifted bodily outwards, as far as the rocks at 
sfiQUtlb/Oif tUo bay and the ice. that lay upon them would permit, tfdcing 
wrUi it;E heavy-grounded naass that lay near the Hecla, and on which it had 
beipra beeji; turning as on a pile or pivot; shortly after a second mass on 
the eaisteipi side of the canal broke off, the separation taking place upon the 
line where ice had been weakened * by the sand we had laid upon it. 

Otir work was now at an end, and we liad only to wait for a northerly or 
westerly wind to release us from our present “ besetment,” for in fact it 
was now nothing more. Directions were therefore given for closely watch¬ 
ing the.iBption of the ice, both from the ships as well as by regular visits 
to the shcHe, at the end of every watch. 

It now becomes my painful duty to turn from these busy occupations, 
where animation, cheerfulness, and hope prevailed, to the sad and solemn 
scenes of sickness and death; for with both of these did it please the 
Almighty to visit us at this period! William Souter, quaitcr-master of the 
Fury,who in the early part o*f this week had complained,of a slight sickness at 
the stomach, and having been quite relieved was in consequence discharged 
to duty, was again, on the morning of the 21st, affected in a similar manner 
while on deck, Mr. Ross, observing that he was unwell, desired him to go 
below, to which at first Souter objected, saying that it would soon go off; 
but Mr. Ross very properly, in compliance with my general orders on this 
bead, insisted on his going to Mr. Skeoch. He was soon relieved by the 
treatment which Mr. Edwards adopted, and continued Well till the night of 
the 22d, when some dangerous symptoms having appeared and continued for' Sat. 22. 
several hours. Mi. Fisher of the Hecla was on the following day called in on 
a^consvdtation. In the evening of the 23d, the symptoms once more ap- Sun. 23. 
peared to assume a less threatening aspect, and a hope was indulged that no 
inf^mqaation in' the bowels had yet taken place, which there had before been 
great reason to apprehend. As the ship was ready for sea, and no work of 
any conse<|uence remained to be done, every thing was kept as quiet as pos- 
sil^ on bocurd, 'that the patient might suffer no disturbance. On the 24th, Mon. 24. 
Goiiter’a ai^g'ming, symptoms bad so much subsided, that increasing hopes 
were entertained of his continuing to do well; these flattering appearances, 
however,, received a sudden check about noon on. the 25th, after which Tues. 25. 
tiinc .^fbegaa rapi^y thoi^h gradually to droop, and between six and seven 
in ^ breathed his last. 

The ixapossibiUty of removing Souter from the sick bay, after the last 

*18 
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1822. alAiinmg cbari|e tdblc ]^ce, tendered hi« deAlth; dr ’ruther «th^‘'cto'fivul»!ve 
etfuggles which for sotn^ hours preceded that event; a dreadful trial ^td jmft 
ifteid, whose State had for some thne past been soircely better, thO'didloirHy 
in his breathing having increased.to a most distressing degree.' Wofh ont an 
he was . by bodily suffeiipg and extreme debility, it isprobidde Ihirt l!he>*de¬ 
pression of sj>irits occasioned by Souter’s death served to hasten his oWn 
Wed. 26. dissolution, which took place about the same hour the follswingievening. 
The slow degrees, by which Reid’s death had been long approndhing^ had 
served in some measure to prepare his mind for that awful event; though like 
other consumptive persons, he would sometimes entertain very sangunse 
hopes of his recovery, and this he continued to do till about dK^timn of 
Souter’s illness. When Souter was dying, Reid remarked that he should hot 
be long after him; and on the 26th, when Mr. Fisher had attended’and 
prayed ndth him, he said that he should go atone bell, (half-past six) and 
then enumerated all his clothes to one of the men, who at his'request wrote 
them down for him. . After four o’clock he did not .speak, and gradually sink¬ 
ing expired at the time he had mentioned. < * 

Frid. 28. On the 28th, the remains of our deceased shipmates were committed to 
the earth, with every solemnity that so mournful an occasion demanded. 
They were interred in one grave, on a rising ground a few hundred yaids 
from the sea to the north-eastward of the ships, A handsome tomb of stone 
and mortar was built over the sjmt, having at one end a stone let in, with the 
usual information engraved on it. The sides were plaistercd with a kind of 
Viscous clay found in one of the ponds, and the top covered with tufts of the 
purple saxifrage, Tiie duties of the ships now permitting it, Captain Lyon 
employed his men in building a similar tomb over the grave of Pringlet> 
Scarcely had these melancholy duties been performed when thc ^isd, 
which had been stationary at south for several hours, begah'to wear a little 
to the westward and the weather gradually^to clear up; and by six P.M. 
a fresh breeze blew from the W.S.W., so that we had now cfery .reason 
to expect an almost immediate opening of the ice. It is 'rGnmi4cablc"that 
previous to this change the winds had been almost constantly between the 
S.E. and E.N.E, for ten days; a circumstance we had never’before expe¬ 
rienced in these seas, and which certainly produced mere• melting than <a 
period of two months^ would have done with thtf wind to the ifoithwurd 
and westward. The alteration which the surface of the lond^tiodundergone 
in this interval is indeed almost inconceivable, except to those who have 
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experianeed the mpidi^y with which such ehi^lges dp take place, when once ^ 822 . 
they fiiiriy begin.iu ^ese regions. The whole aspect of the island was so 
thofottghly (metamorphosed, in consequence of the disappearance of the 
snow, tlwhthe ¥ery spots on which we had been in the frequent habit of 
walking the last nine months, could now scarcely be recognised ; and I 
believe inoti^me among us, if removed from Winter Island in May and 
brought back .in .July, would, from the mere aspect of the land, have very 
easily-diSoeveied the scene of our winter’s rambles. 

Some other birds had now also arrived in our neighbourhood; among Sat. 2 f>. 
these the golden^ plovers and phalaropes were tolerably abundant, as also 
boatswaiiflli terns, and dovekies ; the latter had been absent for some time ; 
and it was curious to observe that in the interval they had nearly re-as- 
siimed their summer plumage. Some brent-geese and black-throated divers 
were found to frequent the i)ond.s on shore, and a single specimen of the 
Larm Sa6im was procured, being the only individual of tliat species seen on 
the island, lligliuk had recognised the bird, (which the Esquimaux call 
Erkeet-yuggee-ari-oo,) by the engraving of it, and said Me should find them 
to the northward, which piece of information •vve afterwards found to be 
correct. We were surprised tliat no more grouse had been seen, and some¬ 
what disappointed at having only procured a single deer, which the Hccla’s 
sportemen were fortunate in shooting on the 29th; but of these animals 
very few had been met with. Two or three foxes had lately been seen, 
one of which was of a darkish colour and the otliei-s quite white. The 
vegetation had also fait the good effects of the late mild and moist weather, 
and a number of plants were now appearing in flowca Among these, spe¬ 
cimens of the potenHUa mvea, saxifraga ctespitosa, draba alpim, and oxytropk 
arclieat had been procured within the last three or four days. 

The westerly wind did not long continue, but again veered to the south- Sun. 30. 
ward and then to the east. On the 30th it suddenly backed to N.N.E., 
from which quarter it soon freshened to a strong gale uitli heavy snow’ and 
aleet. This inclement weather did us some service in clearing part of our 
passage out of the bay, which the late winds had blocked up with ice; but to 
the eastward of tlie island, the main body remained quite close to tlic shore. 

In tlie course of tHe night the wind veered to the north, giving us every 
hope of being speedily at liberty to put to sea. 

Previously to leaving our present winter-quarters, wfierc we had now nearly 
completed our ninth month, 1 shall offer a few remarks on the extent and 
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jJS position of Winter Island, and on such of its natural produc¬ 

tions as 1 have not had an o}^rtunity of mentioninn^ in the prece^ng part 
of this narratiye. ' 

Winter Island is ten miles and a half in length from N.W.b.N. to SJl.b.S., 
and its average breadth from eight to ten miles. It is what seam^ call rajther 
low land; the height of the S.£. point, which I named Cape Fisher, out of 
respect to our cliaplain and astronomer, being seventy-six feet, luid none^f th^ 
hills above thrcx'. times that height. The outline of the land smooth, an4 
in the summer, when free from snow, presents a brown appearance. Several 
miles of the north-west end of the island are so low and level that» when die 
snow lay thick upon it, our travellers could only distinguish it from the sea 
by the absence of hummocks of ice. 

The basis of the island is gneiss-rock, much of which is of a grey colour, 
but in many places also the feldspar is so predominant as to give a bright 
red appearance to the rocks, especially about Cafie Fisher, where also some 
broad veins of quartz are seen intersecting the’ gneiss; and both this and 
the feldspar are very commonly accompanied by a green substance, which 
we took to be pistacite, and which usually occurs as a thin lamina adhering 
strongly to the others. In many specimens these three are united, the 
feldspar and quartz displaying tolerably perfect crystals. In some of the 
gneiss small red garnets are abundant, as also in mica-slate. In lumps of 
granite, which are found detached upon the surface, the mica sometimes 
occurs in white plates, and in other specimens is of a dirty brown colour. 
There are several varieties of mica-slate, and some of these have a bril¬ 
liant metallic appearance like silver; those which are most so, crumble 
very easily to pieces. The most common stone next to those already 
mentioned is lime, which is principally schistose and of a white colour. 
Many pieces of this substance on being broken present impressions of 
fossil-shells, and some have also brown waved lines running quite through 
tliem. Nodules of flint occur in some masses of lime, but they are not 
common. Iron pyrites is found in large lumps of black stone, tinged 
externally with the oxide of iron; it is here and there met with in small 
perfect cubes. To this list 1 shall only venture to add grey and red sand¬ 
stone; and refer to the Appendix for a more detailfsd account of the 
mineral productions of the island.* Of those of the animal aod vegetable 
kingdoms 1 have already, in the coume of the foregoing* narrative, given all 
the infonnation we could collect. 
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Mean latitude of tbe I By SIS nwridian altitudes of 0 and ^ . 66 li 26.8 North. 

Fory’s Station, ' ) By Mr. Fisher’s observations, reduced to the ship 66 11 24.5 „ 

By 12 obs. of Jupiter’s Satellites, by Mr. Fisher 82 58 45.5 West. 
Mean longitude of By 944 sets of observations, cotUprebendirg 9460 


the Fury’s Station. lunar distances from O and-X* • . • . 83 10 26.2 „ 

Used in the construction of the charts * . . . 83 09 49.6 „ 

Mean dip of the magnetic needle, by Mr. Fisher. 87 49 33 North. 

Yartathm of the magnetic needle, being a mean between Mr. Fisher’s ob¬ 
servations, and those by myself and the officers . 56 18 SO West 

Mean time of high-water on full and change days.12'*' 11*”' 

Rise of the Aif^st spring-tide.. 15'** 8'"* 

„ of the lowest neap-tide.3 1 


The flood comes from the northward, and runs, at spring-tides, between two and three knots. (Sec 
the Tide Table in the ArrENinx.) 

* See this further explained at the end of the Table of Lunar Observations made in the spring 
of 1822. 


1822, 

dune. 
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CHAPTER K. 

DEPAKTURE PROM WINTER ISLAND-MEET WITH SOME ESQUIMAUX TRAVELLING TO 

THE NORTUWMD-OBSTRUCTIONS AND DANGER PROM THE ICE AND TIDES—DIS¬ 

COVERY OF THE BARROW RIVER, AND ITS PALL—FAVOURABLE PASSAGE TO THE 
NORTHWARD—arrival OFF THE STRAIT OF THE FURY AND HECLA -PROGRESS OP¬ 
POSED BY A FIXED BARRIER OF ICE-COMMUNICATE WITH THE NATIVES OF H2LOOL1K 

—UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMP'fS TO GET BETWEEN THE ICE AND THE LAND—LAND UPON 

THE CALTHORPE ISLANDS -THE FURY DRIFTED BY THE ICE BETWEEN TWO ISLANDS 

-ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY PERFORMED IN SLEDGES UP AN INLET TO THE WEST¬ 
WARD. 

The gale which had for some time been blowing from the^northward veered 1823. 
to the N.W.b.W., and incrciLscd in strength on the 1st of July, which soon 
began to produce the elfect of driftihg the ice off the laud. In the courst^ 
of the day, a wide lane of water was thus opened to the eastward of the 
island, hut the weather was too inclement to think of moving the shijis. 

The wind continued to blow very hard during the night, with snow and 
sleet, but began to moderate about four A.M. on tlic 2d. At six o'clock, the Tucs. 2. 
report from the bill being favourable, and the wind and weather now also 
sufficiently so, wc moved out of our winter’s dock, which was indeed in part 
broken to pieces by tlic swell that hud lately set into the bay. At seven wc 
made sail with a fresh breeze from W.N.W., and having cleared the rucks at 
tlic entrance of'^ihe bay, ran quickly to the nortliward and eastward. At 
noon we had Adderley’s Bluff due north of us, distant eight miles, and from 
j Captain Lyon’s chart and description easily recognised- Point Elizabeth 
beyond it. We now found that the laud was completely lined with ice, 
extending in most places from two to live miles to sea-ward, and apparently 
attached to the shores as firmly as any >ve had seen.' The |)art next the 
dand, consisting of a strip one or two miles in width, was smooth and level 

and covered with numerous ponds of water, all which shewed it to have been 

s K 
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1822. 0f the last winter’s formation. The outer hand of ice was of the “ hum* 

July. 

mocky” kind, which I have shewn to he produced hy external pressure, or 
hy the cementing together of a number of broken masses left in the autumn 
by the succeeding winter’s frost. The ice in the offing was also of the latter 
kind and drifting rapidly about with the tides, leaving us a navigable 
channel varying in width from two. miles to three or four hundred yards. 

Having passed Adderley’s Bluif, which is much the highest land hereahputs, 
we soon found the ice closing in to the land-floe, and therefore made the 
ships fast to the latter, after a flne run of ten le£^^ea without auy obstruc* 
tion. The soundings here were extraordinary, conaideriiig the bold appear¬ 
ance of the tand ; for at the distance of two miles firom it we had only eleven 
fathoms, on a bottom of small stones and shells; and by the boats we found 
from ten to twenty-two fathoms along the edge of the floe. On their return 
wc were again able to get under way, and after gaining another mile or two 
made fast as before. Soon after the sea-ice came in upon us, but with so 
little force or at least in so many broken pieces as to do the ships no injury, 
though it appeared to be approaching in a very threatening manner. This 
motion in the ice was occasioned by the making of the flood-tide, which here 
as at Winter Island we found to come from the northward. 

Wed. 3. The ice remained close till half-past four A.M. on the 3d, when, after hav¬ 
ing sent a boat to sound, we cast off and ran along the margin of the floe. 
In an hour and a half wc were obliged again to make fast, to allow a stream 
of ice to drift past us with the tide, after which we once more pushed forward 
for a short time. Between Cape Wilson and Point Elizabeth the land forms 
a considerable indentation, and is here moderately high. In the eourse of 
the forenoon, as we ran along, a man was observed standing on a hummock 
of ice in-shore of us. As we concluded it to be one of our friends on their 
way from Winter Island, we hoisted our cdkmrs but eould not ^ffird to 
heave-to. At noon we were in latitude, hy observation, 66® 50' 40", and lon¬ 
gitude, by chronometers, 81® 51' 12". * 

The closeness of the ice again obliging us to make fast, we soon after 
perceived a [)arty of people ndth a sledge iip(»n the laud-floe in< the smme 
direction as before. I therefore sent Mr. Bushnan wifli some of our noon 
to meet them and to bring them on lK>ard, being desirous of asceiiaiitfbjg 
whereabouts according to their geograjffiy we now were. We found the 
party to consist, as wc expcctcti, of those who had taken leave of us forty 
days before, on their departure to the northward, and who now readily 
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accompanied our people to the ships; leaving only Togolat’s idiot-boy by the 
sledge, tying him to a dog and the dog to the icc. As soon as they came 
under the bows they halted in a line and, according to their former promise, 
ga'^itfaree cheers, which'salutation a few of us on the forecastle did not fail 
to return. As soon as they got on board they expressed extreme joy at 
seeing us again, repeated each of our names with great earnestness, and 
were indeed much gratified by this unexpected rencontre. Ewerat being 
now mounted on the plank which goes across the gunwales of our sliijjs 
for conning them conveniently among the ice, explained in a very clear and 
pilot-like manner, that the island which we observed to lie off Cape Wilson 
was that marked by lligliuk in one of her charts, (No. 1.) and there called 
Awlikteewik, pronounced by Ewerat Ow-littte-ioeek. On asking how many 
days’ journey it w^as still to Amitioke, they all agreed in saying ten; and 
back to Winter Island oonmktooU (a great many,) so that we had good reason 
to hope we were not far ffoin the former place. I may at once remark, 
however, that great caution is requisite in judging of the information these 
people give of the distances from one jdace to another, as expressed by the 
number of seeniks (sleeps) or days’ journeys, to which in other countries a 
definite value is affixed. No two Esquimaux will’ give the same account 
in this respect, though each is equally desirous of furnishing' correct infor¬ 
mation ; for besides their deficiency as arithmeticians, 'whicli renders the 
enumeration of ten a labour, and of fifteen almost an impossibility to many 
of them, each individual forms his idea of the distance, according to the 
season of the year, and consequently the mode of travelling in which his 
own journey has been performed. Instances of this kind will be observed in 
the charts of the Esquimaux, in which they not]^only differ from each other 
in this resjiect, but the same individual differs from himself at different times. 
It is only, therefore, by a careful comparison of the various accounts, and 
by making Allowance for the different circumstances under which the journeys 
have been made, that these apparent inconsistencies can be reconciled, and 
an approximation to the truth obtained. 

Many of our oificera and men cordially greeted these poor people as old 
acquaintance they were glad to st*e again, and they were loaded as usual 
wifih numerous presents, of which the only danger to be apprehended was 
lest they should go mad on account of them. The Women screamed in a 
convulsive manner at every thing they received, and cried for five minutes 
together with the excess of their joy; and to the honour of “ John Bull” be 
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JuW ** rccordcd, he sent by one of the men as he left the ship a piece of seal- 

vrv-!w skin, as a present to Parrte^ being the first offering of real gratitude, and 
without any expeetation of return, that I had ever received from any of 
them. I never saw them express more surprise than on being assured that 
we had left Winter Island only a single day; a circumstance which might well 
excite their M^onder, considering that they had themselves been above forty 
in reaching our present station. They had obtained one rein-deer, and had 
now a large seal on their sledge, to which we added a quantity of bread- 
dust that seemed aceej)tablc enough to them. As our way lay in the same 
direction as theirs, 1 would gladly have taken their whole establishment on 
board the ships to convey them to Amitioke, but for the uncertain nature of 
this navigation, which might eventually have put it out of my power to land 
them at the precise place of their destination. The ice again opening we 
were now obliged to dismiss them after half an hour's visit, when, having run 
to the Hecla’s bows to sec Captain Lyon and Iris people, they returned to 
their sledge as fast as their loads of presents would allow them. I here 
annex a chart drawn by Ewerat, which served as satisfactory confirmation of 
Iligliuk’s. 

After sailing two miles towards Cape Wilson, we found the ice again dosing 
in with the land-floe and drifting to the south-west with this extraordinary 
flood-tide, which we here found to mono|K)lizc full three-fourths of the four- 
and-twenty hours, besides running in general much more rapidly than the 
other. After the Fury was secured, the ice swept the Hecla alongside of her, 
before Captain Lyoii had time to secure his hawsers, the tide running full 
a knot and a half. Much havoc is usually to be apprehended in such cases; 
after some grinding and squeezing, therefore, we considered ourselves to 
have escaped very well with the loss of one of the Hecla’s boate tom to pieces 
by the Fury’s anchor; but were soon afterwards much mortified in disco¬ 
vering that the latter was rendered unserviceable also, by being badly 
erack(*<l in tlic shank. 

liui.4. At midnight the ice lu^gan drifting to the north-east with the ebb-tide, 
which seemed to set more in earnest than we had ever seen it do before, 
though for what reason was not apparent. In consequence of this movement, 
a number of heavy floe-pieces came with great violence against our stems at 
fifteen minutes past orfe A.M. on the 4lh, setting along the edge of the land-ice, 
and threatening to carry us away, with an etpial strain on each of five stout 
hawsers. The uncertainty respecting the soundings oft Owlittecweek, where 
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the niuaemus grounded masses indicated shoal water, alone prevented our 
casting off and suffering the ships to drive to the north-east; but the danger 
of drifting, thus hampered, into shoal water and in a strong tide-way is 
evident. 

Between three and four A.M. the tide slackened, having run less than 
four hours to the north-east; and at five the ice opened, enabling us to cast 
off, but with so light an air of wind from the south-east as scarcely to allow 
us to stem the flood. At half-past six the ice again began to close, and the 
signal was made to secure the ships to the floe. The depth of water, ho woven, 
which the heavy ice draws giving the tide a much greater hold of it than of the; 
ships, the latter were unable with the present light breeze to get out of its way. 
In consequence of this the Hecla which, from her situation, had taken the 
leael, was quickly beset at the distance of one-third of a mile from the land- 
ice, and drifted several miles back to the south-west, in spite of every en¬ 
deavour to reach the floe. The Fury, having just succeeded in running out a 
line and securing, her hawsers to it before the ice came’upon her, held on in 
this situation, and was thus separated from her consort. 

Though we had succeeded in placing the Fury in a considerable indenta¬ 
tion of the floe, the ice during the forenoon drove violently into it, and se¬ 
veral heavy masses coming in contact with our quarter heeled llie sliip at 
limes a couple of streaks, forcing some of the pieces also to turn over end ami 
sink under her bilge, but without doing any injury. The first time that this 
occurred there was great reason to apprehend our being forced from the th>e, 
with all the ship’s company absent, they having just bqen sent to endeavour 
to save some whale-lines that had been carried away. 1 afterwards i<miu! 
that many of Captain Lyon’s men had been also exposed to this risk for se¬ 
veral hours, in the course of their frequent but unavailing endeavours to 
secure their ship by a hawser to the floe. 

Our latitude observed at noon was 06° 54' 17", and the longitude, by chro¬ 
nometers, 81° 44'50", our soundings being thirty-eight fathoms, on a hotlom 
of sand and small stones. Neither on this nor on any other occasion during 
our continuance about this parallel i)f latitude, did we ever distinguish any 
appearance of land to the eastward, though the weather was frequently veiy 
favourable. 

After eleven A.M. the ice had remained quite stationary during tlu' whole 
period of the ebb-tide, which seemed not to have power to set it against a 
light air of north-easterly wind, and the same thing occurred at night. On 
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Vuiv morning of the Sth it once more opened out, leaTtug a lane of "wader 
which appeared to rcadi within two miles of the island •«€ Owlittraweek. 
As we could there discover a bight in the #oe, in which iietter aecuritjr 
could be found from the ice than in our present exposed situation, we matbe 
sail for it, after sending a boat a-head with signals to make known ihe seotilid- 
ings; the depth of water proved regular, shoaling gradually from thirty- 
eight fathoms, as far as our boat could go. As we proceeded the ioeeonli- 
niied to open, pillowing us to make fast in a very good situation'«niy one 
mile and a quarter from the island, and in eleven fathoms water, from which 
we afterwards warjied into nine to endeavour to get out of die tide, which we 
here observed to run with unabated rapidity. We now for the first time 
secured the ship to the smooth and level land-floc, which coatinued to run 
along the shore at the distance before described. The Heda still remained 
beset and had now drifted to the distance of twelve miles from us. 

In the afternoon I sent Lieutenant Reid, acebmpanied by n parly toother 
officers, to the island, for the pur|jo8c of examining its natural productions, 
as well as with the hope of procuring some game, a herd of deer haviag been 
observt'd from the ship. Our gentlemen returned at night, having succeeded 
in killing one of these which gave us fifty-eight pounds of lean venison; 
and they also brought several ducks. The birds, which were extremely nu¬ 
merous at this station, consisted principally of the king, eider, and long¬ 
tailed ducks, the latter being much the most abundant, and occupying almost 
constantly a part of die open water in the bight of the ice where we lay. 
These were, however, not so tame as the other two sfiecies, which wouM 
almost at first allow themsidves to be knocked down with a boat-hook, and 
could afterwards be easily approached in a boat under sail, provided the littie 
chattering long-tailed ducks did not give the alarm. The tern wore also 
tolerably numerous, and a few silvery gulls were seen. On shore a nmnlber 
of rtrd and black-throated divers frequented the ponds; two or throe inefivi- 
duals of the Larux Sahim were seen, and Mr. Edwards noticed some otiiers 
which, from their size and colour, he took to be snow-geese. The island of 
Owlittecweek, which is high on its N.N.E. but very low on the <soi^ side, ’is 
composed of gneiss, the rocks presenting on their sur&ce a wary or seipm- 
tiiie appearance. The vegetation was found to be poor and backward, and 
very few specimens of jdante were here added to our collections. 

As might be expected from the appearanoj oi the island, tbe water is not 
deep at a considerable distance from the shore on the south, S.E., and S.W. 
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siden wiieie there was the largest cohection ofheavy masses of grounded icc 
thatieYer saw in one pdace. In sonnding near thase, however, our boats 
never found less than five fathoms, and that by a regular decrease towards 
thw shore. 
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.luly. 
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the'first tkneemce we had come on this coast, we found the ebb-tide 
numiBg fiiihas' starong as the flood, and setting more out from the land or to 
Hm eastward than before. This latter alteration was probably occiistoned 
merely hy a turn given it in running from the northward, between Cape 
Wilson* and die island, though at the time we were willing to hope that 
it indicated some favourable turn in the land immediately beyond the Cape. 

As we here lay wkhoid: disturbance from the ice, a good opportunity was 
affisrded of observing the time of high and low water compared with that of 
the; stream. The result of several observations all nearly agreeing is cer¬ 
tainly a cuiious and uncommon one ; for we found that the water continued 
to nBe«or«fiill from an hour dnd a half to an hour and three-quarters after tli(' 
succeeding strram had commenced. Various other instances of similar ano¬ 
malies in the; phenomena of the tides upon this part of the American coast 
weae observed in the course of the following week’s navigation. 

On the morning of the 6th, the Hecla appeared to be drifting farther to the 
S, W. than before ; but we did not know whether this might not be attributed 
to the deception occasioned by a very extraordinary degree of refraction oc¬ 
curring to-day in all objects near the horizon. For some hours her masts 
seemed thrown up into one pcaketl body, like an immense steeple, and at 
ether times, she seemed altogether flattened down into the form of a low and 
preposterously long ship without masts. The wind was light and several 
times veered round the compass in the course of the day, with now and then 
a Uttle moist feeling in the atmosphere. 

The latitude of this [dace was 66® 55' 58", the longitude, by chrono-, 
meiliers, being 81® 38' 43". Mr. Fisher found the dip of the magnetic needle 
to be 85P 47' 13'^ and the variation was 62“ IT westerly. The opportunity . 
being a fikTourable one for obtaining the deviation of the needle on each 
dkecttoii irf the Fury’s head, several hours were thus employed this aftcr- 
naav-i* the observations are insertt^d in the proper table in the Appendix. 

'fiaciy on the morning of the 7th, when the ebb-tide had made very strong, fvnn. 
a piece of the land-iec half a mile long sinldcnly Broke off and tlrifted 
away. The end of it being fortunately just clear of our bows, we had time 
to sheer out of its way, or we should immediately have been carried among 
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1822 . tlic loose ice in Uie oifing and b^et. lliis escajie we considered tlin more 
fortunate as the Uecla was soon afWr observed to be under sAtl^^'and illi»idly 
nearing us in a clear lane of water. The ice at'this thne a|}^arinjg less 
close than it had hitherto been, on the opposite side of the island, I left 
the ship in a boat, to examine the state of it by lorring ^ 
in the event of its proving favourable not a moment might be lost in pushing 
on to the northward whenever the Hecla joined us. idwlng abotlt 

four miles to the N.N.E., and finding a lane of open water sufficiently vtid^ 
for the ships with a free wind, as well as a proper depth of water'iiiailig'the 
land-ice, I returned on l)oard, in order to take advantage of thfel first of the 
ebb-tide in getting the ships along the coast. 1 was happy to find from 
Captain Lyon, who had joined an hour before my return, that the Hecla had 
escaped from her “ besetnient" without injury or loss of any kind, thougirshe 
had remained drifting about the whole time till the morning of the ^th, not¬ 
withstanding the constant exertions and fatigue of the officers and intfii in 
eiKleavoiiring to secure Iier to the floe. 

The ships being immediately got under sail, we rounded the point in fieWn 
fathoms water, at the distance of half a mile from the grounded ice, hnd 
soon afterwards deepened to fifteen and eighteen fathoms. The trlnd fail¬ 
ing, however, and the ice having mosed the land since my return in the 
boat, we w'ere soon obliged to haul in-sliore and pick up the best births we 
could find among the grounded masses, wlierc wc lay in from ten to twelv^ 
fathoms but much exfxjsed to the pressure^ of the sea-ice. Fortunately, 
however, this did pot come any closer, and we remained undistifrlSed; 
which circumstance was partly owing to a fresh breeze from the nortli- 
west that sprung up in the evening, and continued lo blow during the night. 
This had,“also, the good effect of driving the ice some distance off the land, 
of which we did not fail to take advantage; and at half an hour before mid¬ 
night cast off and made sail with the young ebb-tide. The weather was 
dull and overcast, with a dense fog hanging over most parts of the land. 

Moil. 8. Our progress however was but small; for about three A.M. oh the 8th, 
after advancing only four or five miles, we had reached the end of the 
open water and were therefore obliged to shorten sail, with no pleasing 
prospect before us as to the birth we might expect to find for our sccurttyj 
On this northern side of Cape Wilson the land ice had assumed a differeni'and 
more dangerous character than before. The whole way from Winter Island 
its margin bore evident marks of tremendous external pressure, but it had 
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liitberlD afforded numerous bays or indenti^ions, into which a ship mi^ht 
be taken with some hope of finding shelter from the sea icc. Here however 
the floe, besides being infinitely heavier and more “ hummocky,” (for it 
was (in many phsces from eight to twelve feet above the water,) was also so 
aflraight along its edge as to offer not the smallest security; while the cnor- 
moua masses, every where piled up by recent pressure, appeared like so 
jpany beacons placed to warn a ship of the fate she might expect to meet, if 
oUiged to make fast in so exposed a situation. 8uch however is the nature 
of this navigation, and the necessity of pushing on to the last moment of 
any clear water appearing, that to bestow a thought on our next place of se¬ 
curity, until that moment arrives, would be to lose opportunities which no 
exertions could regain, and ultimately to incur certain failure. W’^e therefore 
made last on this occasion in the first plac<; that presented itself, for there 
was in fact no choice ; neither was there any time to lose, as the ice was 
beginning to close, and would soon commence drifting to the southward, so 
that our only chance of holding on consisted in secilring our hawsers as 
quickly aiid effectually as )x>ssible. 

The place where we now lay was distant about a mile and three (}uar- 
ters from the land, an<l w'e.had twenty-one fathoms, the soundings having 
ileepened to this as we receded from Owlitteewcek. At the distance of a mile 
aufl a half outside of the land ice, we found from thirty-five to thirty-nine 
fathoms, being the deepest casts we had obtained since leaving the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of Winter Island. The (dih-tide here set to the 
N.N.E., the flood to the 8.S.W., as before; but the former now ran about 
five hours to the other’s seven ; it wius not however so strong by more than 
half a knot, so that the southerly set still considerably predominated. 

The ebb did not slacken till forty minutes past five A.M., when the stream 
almost immediately began to set to the southward, bringing with it as usual 
the whole body of drift ice trailing along the edge of the land Iloe, and 
quickly filling the narrow channel through which wc had lately been making 
our way to the northward. Frcjjh hawsers were now run out and securetl 
to the hummocLs with all possible strength and care, and the ships so placed 
that their sides might bear pretty equally fore and aft against the softest 
parts of the floe. Notwithstanding these precautions, at nine A.M. the 
Hecla broke adrift and, as we were soon after informed by signal, with some 
damfige her rudder and the loss of seven hawsers. 1 subsequently re- 
t^iyed lilPDqi Captskih Lyon tlie following account:-— 
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** The flood-tide coming down loaded with a more than ordinary i^antity 
of icc pressed the ship very much between six and seven A.M., and ren¬ 
dered it necessary to run out the stream eablc, in addition to the hawseis 
which were fast to the land ice.' This was scarcely accomplished when a, 
very heavy and extensive floe took the ship on her broadiide and, beiqg 
backed by another large body of ice, gradually lifted her stem as if by the 
action of a wedge. The w'cight every moment increasing obliged as to veer 
on the haws('rs, whose friction was so great as nearly to cat through the 
bitt-licuds, and ultimately set them on fire, so that it became requisite fw 
jjeople to attend with buckets of vrater. The pressure was at length too 
powcrftil for resistance, and the stream cable, with two six and one five 
inch haM’sers, went at the same moment. Three others soon followed. The 
sea was too full of icc to allow the ship to drive, and the only way by 
which she could yield to the enormous weight which oppressed her was by 
leaning over on the land icc, while her stern at the same time was entirely 
lifted more than five feet out of the w^ater. The lower deck beams now 
complained very much, and the w hole frame of the ship underwent a trial 
which would have proved fatal to any less strengthened vessel. At this 
moment the rudder Avas unhung w'ith a sudden jerk, which broke up the 
rudder ease and struck the driver boom w'ith great force. In this state I 
made known our situation by telegraph, as I clearly saw that in the event of 
another floe backing the one which lifted us,, the ship mast inevitably turn 
over, or part in mid-ships. The pressure which had been so dangerous ttt 
length proved our friend, for by its increasing weight the floe on whidi we 
were borne hurst ujjAvards, unable to resist its force. The ship righted and, 
a small slack opening in the water, drove several miles to the southward 
before she could be again secured to get the mdder bung; circumstances 
much to be regretted at the moment, as our people had been employed 
with but little intermission for three days and nights, attending to the safety 
of the ship in this dangerous tideway.” 


The Hccla having been thus carried adrift by the irresistible pressure 
of the ice, which still continued to bear down upon us with die same 
violence as before, k became evident that all ordinary ‘means must now 
prove insuflicient to retain the Fury in her present station. The Inade¬ 
quacy of any number of -hawsers to %ear the requisite Strain, ufise® 'princl- 
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piJJy fifom the impossibiHty of keeping them all equally tight, in conse- *822. 
quenec of life frequent changes in the direction of a ship’s head by the irre- 
gular pressure of the ice. The only method therefore, by which it seemed 
practicable to p>fevent being forced adrift, tras to run out a bower cable to 
0 Mfie of the numerous large hummocks,upon the laiid-lloc, which was ac¬ 
cordingly done, and all the hawsers then got on board. In the course of the 
i^emoon tjie Fury withstood several very violent pressures, which gave us 
some reason to a]:q>rchend damage to the windlass, if not to the ship’s bows, 
so heavy was the strain at times upon the cable, but fortunately every thing 
held o«. As soon as the ebb-tide had made, wc took the opportunity af¬ 
forded by a small lane of open water, to ciuleavour to save the Hecla’s haw¬ 
sers that had been carried away, which service was pcrformetl in a couple of 
hours by the boats under the command of Lieutenant Ucid ; and to avoid de¬ 
tention to the Hccla a staff was erected on the spot, with a note for Captain 
Lyon’s information. The Hccla ha<! in the mc^an time been driven several 
miles back to the southward, after vainly endeavouring for some hours to 
secure fresh hawsers to the land-lluc, and at the frequent and indescribably 
painful risk of having her men se{>arated from their ship by the rapid and 
irregular motion of the ice. In the coume of the evening an immense floe 
was separated from the land, just beyond us to the northward and, drifting out 
into tlie main stream of the thle, left the first clear sjiace completely as far as 
the shore, that we had yet seen since leaving Winter Island. This occur¬ 
rence, though it gave us e^pilent jiroof that the disruption of the ice was 
rapidly going on, at the same time increased the hazard of this navigation ; 
for the fNressurc of such a floe in motion in a strong ti(le-way would be suf¬ 
ficient to crush the stoutest ship, while the absence of land-ice in that part 
would rentier her more liable than before to be forced upon the rocky 
shore. The wind came from the S.S.W. at night, with clear and delightful 
weather, ami a sky that might vie in beauty with that of an Italian landscape. 

The flood-tide was less strong, and therefore gave us less disturbance tlian 
that of the morning. 

At half-past eight on the morning of the 9th, a considerable sjiace of open Xues. 9. 
water being left to the northward of us by the ice that bad broken off the 
preceding night, I left the Fury in a boat for the purpose of sounding along 
the shore in that direction, in readiness for moving whcjieverthe Ilecla should 
be enalded to rejoin us. 1 found the soundings regular in almost every part, 

•and had jii^ landed to obtain a view from an eminence, when I was recalled 
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by a signal from the Fury, appointed to mform me of the approach of anyioe. 
On my return, I found the exteraid body once more in rapid umtion to the: 
southward widi the flood*ttde, and assuming its usual threatening appearamoe; 
For an hour or two the Fury wasTontinually gmac^d, and aometimes hoeledr 
over by a degree of pressure whicli, under any other circumstances, wouldiiht* 
have been considered a moderate one, but which the last two or three idaysi. 
navigation had taught us to disregard, when compared with what'We^ had* 
reason almost every moment to expect. A little lieforc noon a heavy >ifloe 
some miles in length, being probably a part of that lately deticheid from the 
shore, came driving down fast towards us, giving us serious reason to‘ajplpre^ 
hend some more fatal catastrophe than any wc had yet encounterecL In a 
few minutes it came in contact, at the rato of a mile and a half an hmir^ with 
a point of the land-icc left the preceding night by its own separation, break-' 
ing it up with a tremendous crash, and forcing numberless immense masses, 
jierhaps many tons in weight, to the height of fifty or sixty feet, from^ Whence' 
they again rolled down on the inner or land side, and were quickly succeeded 
by a fresh supply. While we were obliged to be quiet 8{iectators.of. this- 
grand but terrific sight, being within five or six hundred yards of the point, 
the danger to ourselves was two-fold; first, lest the floe should nowswing in, 
and serve us much in the same manner; and secondly, lest its pressure should 
detach the land ice to which we were secured, and thus set us adrift and at 
the mercy of the ti<le.s. Happily however neither of these occurred, the floe 
remaining stationary for the re.st of the tide oyd setting off with the^iclib 
which made soon after. In the meanwhile the llecla‘had been enabled to 
get under sail, and wAs making considerable progress towards us, which de¬ 
termined me to move the Fury as soon as possible from her present situation 
into the bight 1 had sounded in the morning; where we made fast jti five and 
a half fathoms alongside some very heavy grounded ice, one third of a mile 
from a point of land lying next to the northwartl of Cape Wilson, and whieb is 
low fora short distance next the sea. At nine o'clock a large mass of ice fell 
off (he land-floe and struck our stern ; and a “calf” lying under it, having, 
lost its superincumbent weight, rose to the surface with considenable-force 
lifting our rudder violently in its passage but doing no material injury. 

Early on the morning of the lOth, the breeze having freshened up from' 
the S.S.W., the prospept to the northward was truly gratifying; and at fifteen 
minutes after one A.M., when the Hecla had nearly joined us, we niade 
ail sail alongshore, soon deepening the water to twenty fathoms, and after- 
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wards to no; bottom, at tho distance of a mile and three quar¬ 

ters from the. land. Very little snow was now lying npon the ground, and 
numerous j^reams of water rushing down the hills, and sparkling in the beams 
of thei morning sun, relieved in stmie measure die melimoholy stillness which 
ottheewise reigned on this desolate shore. At three A.M., we had sailed as 
neasSthe cadd of the open water as we could safely venture, though in a sea 
n^ithout so strong a tide-way we might still perhaps have threaded a passage 
through the ice some miles farther. Here however it was indispensably ne¬ 
cessary if possible to secure the ships before the strength of the flood-tide 
should come on, and we accordingly hauled in-shore for tliat purpose. The 
land along which we had been sailing was that from which the icc had been 
principally detached, so that we had doubts of hading cither the means of 
holding fast or any security from driving on shore. On sending the boats to 
examine the soundings, however, both u'cre fortunately discovered, there 
being abreast of the ships ^nunibcr of heavy insulated masses of ice lying 
aground*, with small but sufficient jiatches of the iand-hoe within them 
sUll. adhering to the beach. We here made fast in six fathoms, about a 
hundred yards from the shore, and were not sorry to obtain a little rest, as 
well as a temporary cessation from anxiety respecting the immediate safety 
of the ships. It was low water by the shore at fifty minutes past nine A.jVI., 
having fallen two feet in one hour and ten minutes. 

After noon we landed to take a walk, and found the mineralogical cha¬ 
racter of this part of the coast nearly the same as before, the rocks being 
composed of greyish gneiss with fragments of granite, quartz, mica-slate, 
some iron-pyrites, and most of the other substances\)bscrvcd at Winter- 
Island, lying scattered on the surface. Many of the stones found in the 
streams were coated with a thin crust of the oxide of iron. There was no 
absolute want of vegetation, many considerable patches occurring entirely 
covered with moss, grass, and other plants ; but the whole of these were in a 
remarkably backward state, the saxifraga oppoxitifolia being, I believe, the only 
one as yet in flower. The andromeda tetragom was here very abundant, and 
immerous tufts of sorrel were just putting forth their first red leaves. A 
nujnbcr of rein-deer were seen, but they proved too wild for us, and birds 
were unusually scarce. Captain Lyon picked up an Esquimaux lamp, curious 

* -The»e for ^stitK;^irs sake we were in the habit of calling “ bergs,” though m'c saw none 
of the imuense bodieB properly so called, after reacliing about the middle of Hudson’s Strait.. 
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1822 . Qji iiccoant of its being made of two pieces of led granite firmly eesMcnted 
together, iimtcad of pot-stone a^msaal. 

At high water this evening, which todc plaee at four P.M., the beig on 
which oor chief dcjiendencc was placed for security from external pressarOi^ 
rolled completely over, but still held fast on the ground. By the sa^ 
thus occasioned a disruption of some of tlic land-ice also took {dace, whM^ 
for some time threatened to carry us adrift. At the same time a heavy 
floe coming in promoted by its pressure this unwelcome disturbance, and 
releasing a “ calf” under the Fury’s stern, made it rise with conmder- 
able violence against her counter. The stream-cable was now fastened 
round the berg, as the only remaining security against our being forced on 
shore, should the laud-ice wholly desert us; but the water falling from this 
time gave us some hours’ respite. 

The northerly breeae kept the ice moving to the southward during the 
whole of the ebb-tide, as had been so often remarked before, shewing how 
weak the stream of that tide is on this coast, comparatively with the other, and 
the consequent necessity of holding on somewhere or other at all risks, when 
the state of the ice does not admit of making any progress to the northward. 
If the safety of a ship were alone to l>e consulted, it would undoubtedly 
answer that purpose most efSixtually, to let her float about among the loose 
ice in the offing; but a very few days"drift would in this case carry her to 
Soutliampton Island, and the labour of weeks thus be inevitably lost. 

Thur. 11. At high water on the 11th the ice, to which the llcda’s hawsers were 
secured, was dislodged from the shore, partly by the lise of tide, and partly 
by some heavy floe-pieces coming against it: she therefore shifted her birth 
a little to the northward of us, in order to avoid the danger of our being 
too near each other, for our situation was now extremely precarious. 
Several patients were about this time added to our sick-list, with him- 
bago and disordered bowels, occasioned by the incessant exertions and 
exposure that had of late been required of them. The weather continued 
what the Greenland sailors call ** too fine,” the wind being too light to 
blow the icc ofl' the land, and enable us to pursue our way to the nortbwatel. 

Our latitude was here 67° 11' 30"; the longitude, by chronometers, 81° 
and the variation of the magnetic needle 70° 2B' \2‘ weateriy; being a very 
rapid increase in this,phenomenon since qur last observations on the ice. 
The back laiMsecn from the ships hereabouts is about nine tuindred feet 
above the sea, but shelving pretty gradually down towards the water. Here 
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and there *©ecur some beaches of rounded stones ; but the chief part of the 
shore presents a smooth gjneiss rock, having numerous streams of w^ater 
tridcUng over it. We were not, however, under the necessity of going even 
thus far for a supply of this neccssar}^ artifcle, abundance of the purest kind ‘ 
being f<mnd on every iarge piece of ice at this season. 

At half an hour before midnight, when it was just low water by our mark 
on the ice, a violent nish of tide suddenly came from the northward, threat¬ 
ening to carry us adrift with three stout hawsers a-head. This kind of 
occurrence which, in a smaller degree, was a very commoii one, added much 
to the anxious nature of this navigation ; for as it happened indifferently at 
all times of tide, the most incessant attention and exertion were barely 
sufficient to enable us to obviate its effeets. It was as easy to account for 
this irregularity, as it was difficult to resist its im|)etuosity. It frequently 
haj)pened that some heavy floc-picces, drifting down towards us, wt'dgcd 
themselvos in between th» grounded masses that lay a-head of the ships, 
where they produced the effect of turning the stream* of tide by forming a 
temporary dam. By the continual pressure of the water these would often 
itt length break, or otherwise disengage themselves, oecasioning a violent 
rush of the tide through the now unobstructed passage, nind frequently 
forcing themselves wnth extreme violence against the ships’ bov. s. 

As' the time of high abater approached, on tlie morning of the 12th, the Fiid. 12. 
land-ice began to float off, sea ready giving us tiine to cast oflT the hawsers 
from it, and leaving the whole line of the sliorc* entirely bare. Having now 
nothing to steady us towards the shore, an eddy of the tide carried the Fury 
with some violence against the largest berg, nearly destroying one of our 
quarter-boats. For a few minutes her situation was a most disagreeable 
one, for the heavy floo-pieces now setting in from the offing caused the 
berg, alongside of which we were immovcably fixed, to take a roll oirtw’ard, 
and a similar one in the op|>osite direction would inevitably have placed us in 
some very awkward predicament. 

As soon as the stream of e!bb had cleared the shore a litdc, we cast off and 
(lifted out birth one mile farther to the northward, being at noon, by obsciva- 
tion, in fet. 67® 12' 38'. At four P.M., the prospect having very much im¬ 
proved, we again made sail with a light air of south-easterly wdnd ; and after 
TUnniitg fbut or miles in regular soundings, found the ice too close to 
{uroceed much fiwther, and at the same time oliscrvcd an opening in the land, 
appearing like 41 river, a little beyond us. No land-ice being in sight, the 
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julv * signal was made to prejAre to anchor; and in the mean time I left the ship 
in a boat to examine the soundings of the coast. On af^eachiog the o|»en- 
ing we found so strong a current setting out of it, as to induce me to taste 
the water which proved scaretdy brackish, and a little closer in perfectly 
fresh, though the deptli was from fourteen to iifteeu fatlioms. As this staetan 
was a sufficient security against any icc coming in, 1 determined to anchor 
the ships somewhere in its neighbourhood; and having laid down a Imoy in 
twelve fathoms, off the north point of the entrance, returned on board, when 
I found all the baats a-head endeavouring to tow the ships in-shore. Hiis 
could be effected, however, only by getting them across the stream of the 
inlet to the northern shore; and here finding some land-ice, the ships were 
secured late at night, after several hours of extreme lalKHir to the people in 
the boats. 

Sat. 13. On the morning of the 13th, the ice being still close in with the land just 
to the northward of us, 1 determined on examining the supposed river in the 
boats, and at the same time to try our hick with the seines, as the place 
appeared a likely one for salmon. Accompanied by several of the officers, 
therefore, as well as by Captain Lyon iii^his own boat, 1 left the Fury at lialf- 
past eight A.M., and was soon followed by a sccend boat from each ship. 
Immediately on opening the inlet we ciicountcrcil a rapiil current setting 
outwards, and after rowing a mile andalialf to the N.W.b.W., the breadth 
of the stream varying from one-third of a mile to four or five hundred yards, 
came to some shoal water extending quite across. Landing on tlie south 
shore and hauling the boats up above high-Matcr liiark, we rambled up 
the bmiks of the stream, which are low next the water, but rise almost 
immediately to the height of about two hundred feet. As we proceeded we 
gradually heard the noise of a fall of water; and being presently obliged to 
strike more inland, as the bank became more precipitous, soon obtained a 
fresh view of the stream running on a much higher level than before, and 
dashing with great impetuosity down two small cataracts. Just below this, 
however, where tht^ river turns almost at a rigfft angle, we perceived a much 
greater spray, as well as a louder sound ; and having walked.a short distance 
down the bank, suddenly came upon the principal fall, of whose magnificepc;e 
1 am at a loss to give any adequate ilescription. At the head ef the fall, or 
where it commences ite principal descent, the river is contracted to about one 
hundred and lifty feet in breadth, the channel being hollowed out throtq^ a 
solid rock of gneiss. After falling about fifteen feet at an angle of dCf* with a 
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vertiori line, the width of the stream is still narrowed to about forty yards, 
and then, as if mustering its whole force previous to its final descent, is pre¬ 
cipitated in one vast continuous sheet of water almost perpendicular for 
ninety feet more. So nearly, indeed, is the rock perpendicular, that we were 
■enilblcd to let down a sounding lead and line, for the purpose of measuring 
its aatiial height, while a man descended from crag to crag with a second line 
attached to him, to see when the lead touched the water below. The dashing 
of the water from such a height, produced the usual accompaniment of a cloud 
of spray, broad columns of which were constantly forced up, like the suc¬ 
cessive rushes of smoke from a vast furnace, and on this, near the top, a vivid 
tm or rainbow was occasionally formed by the bright rays of an unclouded 
sun. “ The roaring of the mountain-cataract,” which constitutes a principal 
feature of the sublime in scenery of Ibis nmguificent nature, was here ^most 
deafening, and as w’c were able to apj>roach the head of the fall, even as 
dose iis a single yard, the very rock seemed to suffer a concussion under our 
feet. The basin that receives the water at the foot of the fall is nearly of a 
circular form, and about four hundred yards in diameter, being rather wider 
than the river immediately below it. The fall is about three-quarters of a 
mile above our landing-place, or two miles and a quarter from the entrance of 
the river. 

After remaining nearly an hour, fixed as it were to the sjmt by the no¬ 
velty and magnificence of the scene beff>re us. we continued our walk up¬ 
wards along the banks; and after passing the two smaller cataracts, found the 
river again increased in width to above two liundre<l yards, winding in the most 
romantic manner imaginable among the hills, and preserving a smooth and un¬ 
ruffled surface for a distance of three or four miles that we traced it to the 
south-west above the fail. What added extremely to the beauty of this 
picturesque river, which Caj)tain Lyon and myself named after our mutual 
friend, Mr. Barrow, Secretary to the Admiralty, was the richness of the 
vegetation on its banks, the enlivening brilliancy of a cloudless sky, and 
the animation given to the scene by several rein-deer that were grazing 
beside the stream. Our sportsmen were fortunate in obtaining four of these 
aiiimal^; but w'C had no success with the seines, the ground proving alto¬ 
gether too rocky to use them with advantage or safety. The eider-ducks 
were here tolerably numerous, and we also met with some black-throated 
divers, golden plovers, and snow-buntings. On first entering the river two 
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birds flew over our heads, appearing larger than eider-ducks, but with much 
less white on their backs and wings, and without the duck bill. On our 
return down the river Captain Lyon landed on the opposite side, for the pur¬ 
pose of making a drawing of the fall in the l)est point of view; and we 
then returned on board at thirty minutes past two P.M., after the most*gra¬ 
tifying visit wc had ever paid to the shore in these regions. 

The entrance of this river lies in lat. 67° 18' 05", and in longitude, by 
chronometers, 81° 25' 20". We found at half tide from ten to twelve feet 
water in mid-channel, for a mile below the first shallows, and it then 
quickly deepens tt) as many fathoms. The banks of the river had still 
a good deal of snow cleaving to them in some places, and wc narrowly 
escaped being swamped by a heavy mass falling oflT into the water, just after 
we hlid rowed away from the spot. The mineralogical character of the land 
in this neighbourhood continued the same as that last described. 

We found on our return that a fresh southerly breeze, which had been blow¬ 
ing for several houra, had driven the ice to some distance from the land ; so 
that at four P.M., as soon as the flood-tide had slackened, we cast off and made 
all possible sail to the northward, steering for a headland remarkable for hav¬ 
ing a patch of land towards the sea that appeared insular in sailing alongshore. 
As w e approached this headland, wdiich I named after my friend Mr. Edward 
Levcester Penhiivn, the prosjject became more and more enlivening; for 
the sea Avas found to he navigable in a degree very seldom experienced in 
these regions, and, the land trending two or three points to the westward 
of north, gave us reason to hope we should n<»AV be enabled to take a decided 
and final turn in that anxiously-desired direction. As we rounded Caf>c 
Penrhyn at seven P.M., wc began gradually to lose sight of the external 
body of icc^, sailing close along that which Avas still attached in very heavy 
floes to this part of the coast. A headland, four leagues to the northward of 
Cape Penrhyn, Ava^ named after Mr. Robert Brown, a gentleman with 
whose knowiedge and labours in the department of botany every naturalist 
is acAjuainted. Both wind and tide being favourable, our progress was rapid 
and unobstructed, and nothing could exceed the interest and delight with 
which so unusual an event Avas hailed by us. Before midnight the wind 
came more off the land, and then became light and variable, after which it 
settled in the north-Avt*st Avith thick weather for several houre. 

Sun. 14. As, hoAvever, wc had now a channel open between the ice and the land. 
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not less than nine miles in breadth, we were enabled to stand off and on by 
the soundings, and even to make considerable progress to windward. The 
coast was here again nearly clear of land-ice, and wherever a patch did occur, 
the rest seemed to have been divided from it very lately, the margin being 
free from any appearance of rubbing or external pressure. The weather 
clearing up in the course of the forenoon, on the 14tli, we perceived the, land 
continued nearly its former trending, and that the navigable channel was 
from four to five leagues wide, the situation of the main body of the ice being 
clearly marked out by a bright “ blink,” in its usual arch-like form, over¬ 
spreading the whole eastern horizon. Our northern extreme now in sight 
w'us a piece of low saudy4ooking land, which had the apjamrance of 
being detached from the higher and darker land to the westward; and 
by comparing its situation with that of the island of AinHioke, laid down 
in tin' Esquimaux charts, it sccme<l probable that it was this sUiiion which 
we had now reached. A strip of the same kind of low land as that above 
mentioned wits, also, observed to run along ihe contiilental shore, between 
the hills and the sea, ft)r several leagues to the southwardihf our present 
station. It was here', indc'ed, that, in sailing the, norlhward, we began 
gradually to lose sight of the bohl primitive mountains of the main¬ 
land, the intervening strip of low and yellow-looking shore becoming mure 
and more broad, and the soundings off the coast altering their character at 
the same time as might be expected, but still preserving their regularity ac¬ 
cording to the distance from the land. We observed at noon in hit. Oti'' 02' 

45", onr longitude, by* chronometers, being 82° 13'32", by which it appeared 
that we had been favoured with an unobstructed run of iifty miles, an event 
of no trilling importance in this tedious and uncertain navigation. The sea¬ 
horses, of which we had occasionally seen a few for one or two days past, 
were here much more numenm-s; which rather served to conlirm us in the be¬ 
lief that w’c were now off Amitioke, in the neighbourhood of which the Es¬ 
quimaux had represented them as abundant. From this part of the coast 
norlhwards, as far at least as Igloolik, these animals are perhaps indeed as 
numerous as in any part of the world. 

We continued beating to the northward under all sail during the night, Mon. 15. 
the wind remaining steadily from that quarter with smooth water and 
extremely fine wcatljcr. Our latitude by observation at noon 'vas 68" 22' 21", 
and the longitude by chronometers, 81° 56' 55". The land continued to be 
of the same character as before described, the hills at the back having now 
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receded to a considerable distance from the coast, and the low shore, after 
making a large bend, again projecting a good deal to the eastward. 

In the course of this day the walruses became more and more numerous 
ever]^ hour, lying in large herds upon the loose pieces of drift-ice ;• and it 
having fallen calm at one P.M., we despatched our boats to endeavour to 
kill ^ome for tlie sake of the oil which they afford. On approaching the 
ice our people found tlieni hiuldled close to, and even lying upon, one 
another in separate droves of from twelve to thirty, the whole number 
near the boats being perhaps about two hundred. Most of them waited 
quietly to be fired at; and evenliftcr one or two discharges did not ifieem to 
be greatly disturbed, but allowed the ])eoplc tt^ land on the ice near them, 
and, when approached, shewed an evident disposition to give battle. After 
they had got into tlie Avatcr, three Avere struck Avith harpoons and killed fmm 
the l)oats. IVhcn first Avonnded they became quite furious, and one, which 
had been struck from Captain Lyon’s boat, made a resolute attack upon her, 
and injured several of the planks Avith its enormous tusks. A number of the 
others came rotbiid them, also repeatedly striking the Avounded animals with 
their tusks, Avith the intention either of getting them away or else of joining 
in the attack upon them. Many of these animals had young ones AA'hicli, 
AA'hcn assaulted, they either took betAveen their fore-flippers to carry off, 
or bore aAvay on their backs. Both of those killed by the Fury’s boats 
AA'ere females, aivl the AA cight of the largest Avas fifteen hundred-weight and 
two quarters nearly; but it Avas by no means remarkable for the largeness of 
its dimensions. The peculiar barking-noise made by the walrus, when irri¬ 
tated, may be heard, ‘on a calm day, Avith great distinctness at the distance of 
tAvo miles at least. found musquet-balls the mo<t certain and expeditious 

way of despatching them after they had been once struck with the harpoon, 
the thickne.ss of their skin being such, that AvhaleTlances gt*nerafly bend with¬ 
out penetrating it. One of these creatures, being accidentally touched by one 
of the oars in Lieutenant Nias’s boat, took hold of it bctAA'een its flippers and 
forcibly twisting it out of the man’s hand, snapjied it in.two. They produced 
us ' fry little oil, the blubber being thin and [)Oor at this season, but Avere 
welcome in a way that had not been anticipated ; for some quarters <»f this 
“ marine beef,” as Captain Cook has called it, being hung up for steaks, the 
meat was not only eaten, but eagerly sought after on this and e’very other 
occasion throughout the voyage, by all those among us Avho could overcome 
the prejudice arising chiefly from the dark colour of the flesh. In no other 
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respect that 1 could ever discover, is the meat of the walrus when fresh- 
killed in the slightest degree offensive or unpalatable. The heart and liver viX# 
are indee<l excellent.' 

While our boats were tlius engaged a light a«r, that hatl sprung up from the 
southward,.gradually increased, and as soon as our game was hoisted in wc 
bore up under all sail along the land, wlncli still continued so extremely low 
that as Uie sun got round ahead we could scarcely distinguish its points, and 
ran along chiefly guided by the soundings. In the course of the night we 
passed thousands of w'alruses, large herds of which were lying with their 
young on. almost every loose piece of ice wc saw. At midnight wc were 
abreast of three small islets, which I consider to be the northernmost of those 
called by tlie Esquimaux “ Ooglit,” an<l so marked in the chart. We saw 
something like huts or tents upon them, hut no other signs of inhabitants: 
we know however that they arc at times a ]>rincij>al resort of many of the 
Esquimaux; and lligliuk first directed our attention to them as the birth¬ 
place of her son. 

After an unobstructed night’s run, during which we met >vilh no ice ex- Tues. IG. 
cept in some loose “ streams,” the w’ater became so much shoaler as to make 
it necessary to proceed with greater caution. Though the land along which 
we hud been sailing had all been lumrly equally low', we now began to de¬ 
crease our soundings to nine, eight, and seven fathoms, and the water ap¬ 
peared much discoloured in some places. About this time also a great deal 
of high land came in sight to the northward and eastward, which, on the 
first inspection of the*Esquimaux charts, we took to be the large portion of 
land called Keit/id-tarruoic between which and the continent the pro¬ 
mised strait lay that was to lead us to the Avestw'artl. So far all w’as satis¬ 
factory; but after sailing a few miles farther it is impossible to describe 
our disappointment an<l mortification in perceiving an unbroken sheet of ice 
extending completely across the supposed passage from one land to the 
other. It is important here to notice that our chief disappointment arose, 
not from the mere presence of ice blocking up the desired passage, to which 
our most anxious hopes had long by anticipation been directed, but from 
die nature of the ice which constituted our present impediment. This con¬ 
sisted of a floe so level and continuous, that a single glance was sufficient to 

» 

* This name being applied by the Esquimaux to several other portions of land, all of M hicli 
are insular, or nearly so, it is probable that the word simply gignitics an island. 
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assure us of the disagreeable fact, that it was the ice formed in its present 
situation during the winter, and still firmly attached to the land on every 
side. It Avas certain, from its continuous appearance for some miles that we 
ran along its edge, tliat it had suffered no disruption this season, which cir- 
cuinstancc involved the necessity of our awaiting that operation which 
nature seemed scarcely yet to have commenced in this neighbourhood, be¬ 
fore we couhl hope to sail round tlie north-eastern point of the American 
Continent. 

At tliirty minutes past nine A.M. we observed several tents on the low 
shore im*mediately abreast of us, and presently afterwards five canoes made 
their appearance at the edge of the land-ice interA'oning between us and the 
beach. As soon therefore as we had satisfactorily made out the position and 
state of the ice, 1 left the Fury in a bout, accompanied by some of the 
officers, and being joined by Captain Lyon went to meet the Esquimaux, 
being eiftrcmely desirous of learning from them all the particulars of our 
situation. We soon found by the cautious manner in which the canoes ap¬ 
proached us, that our Winter Island friends had not yet reached this neigh¬ 
bourhood. In a few minutes after we had joined them, however, a few 
presents serv ed to dissipate all their apprehensions, if indeed people could 
be said to entertain any who thus fearlessly met us half way ; and we imme- 
fliately persuaded them to turn back with us to the shore. Being under sail 
in the boat, Avitli a fresh breeze, avc took tAvo of the canoes in tow and 
dragged them along at a great rate, much t<i the satisfaction of the E.squi- 
maux, who Avere very assiduous in piloting us to the best landing-place U[M>n 
the ice, where avc were met by several of their companions and conducted 
to the tents. Before Ave had reached the shore lioAvever avc had obtained 
one very interesting jiiece of information, namely, that it Avas igloolik on 
wdiicli AVC Avere now about to land, and that we must therefore hav'e made 
a very luuir aiiproacli to the strait Avhieli, as we hojied, Avas to conduct us 
once more into the Polar Sea. 

Wc found here two divisions of tents, there being eleven where we 
landed, and five more about half a mile to the northward. They were 
situated on a Ioav iiuitoav bank, not more than tAventy feet above the level of 
the .sea, and running along tlie i.sland jiarallel to the beach, from which it is 
distant only a fcAv yards. Within this bunk Avore numerous ponds of Avater 
and much sAA^ampy ground, and beyond these, at the bac^ the island gmdu- 
ally rises to a somcAvhat greater height. By the time we reached the tents 
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we were surrounded by a crowd of men, women, and children, all carrying 
some trifling article which they offered in barter, a business they seemed to 
understand as well, and to need much more than their countrymen to the 
southMrard. It is pleasing as well as remarkable to find these people, even 
at our first intercourse with them, always appearing to entertain a sort of 
intuitive idea of the friendly disposition of the Kabloonas towards them, and 
of their wish as well as their ability to enrich them. No sooner therefore is 
the first of these ideas confirmed by kind and friendly behaviour than they 
begin to try what they can get from their new visitors. We were of course 
not backward in promoting a good understanding by means of such presents 
as we had brought with us, but they seemed to have no ide.a of our giving 
them any thing gwh’v, always offering some trifle in exchange, and expressing 
hesitation and surprise w'hen we declined accepting it. This was not to be 
wondered at among people who scarcely know what a free gift is among 
themselves ; but they Avere“ not long in getting rid of all delicacy or hesita¬ 
tion on this .score. 

The tents, which varied in size according to the number of occupants, 
consisted of several seal and walrus skins, the former dressed without the 
hair, and the Jattcr with the thick outer coat taken off, and the rest shaved 
thin so as to allow of the tran.smission of light through it. These were put 
together in n clumsy and irregular jwitchwork, forming a sort of bag of a shape 
rather oval than round, and suj)ported near the middle by a rude tent-pole 
composed of several dyer's horn.s or the Imnes of other animals lashed toge¬ 
ther. At the upper eud of this is attached another .short piece of bone at 
right angles, for the purpose of extending the skins a little at the top, which 
is generally from six to seven feet from the ground. The lower part of the 
tent-pole rests on a large stone to keep it from sinking into the ground, and 
Iming no way secun‘d, is frequently knocked down by persons accidentally 
coming against it, and again re-placcd upon the stone. Tlie lower hoi-dcrs of 
the skins are held down by stones laid on them outside; and to keep the 
whole fabric in an erect position, a line of Aong is extended from the top, 
on the side where the door is, to a larger stone placed at some distance. The 
door consists merely of two flaps, contrived so as to overlap one another, and 
to he secured by a stone laid upon them at the bottom. This entrance faces 
the south or south-east; and as the win<l was now hlAwing fresh froui that 
quarter and thick snow beginning to fall, these habitations did not impress 
us at first sight with a very favourable idea of the comfort and accommodation 
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afforded by them. The interior of the tents may be described in few words. 
On one side of the end next the door is the usual stone lamp resting on 
any other rough stones, with the ooikooseek or cooking-pot suspended over 
it; and round this arc huddled together in great confusion the rest of the 
women’s utensils, together with great lumps of law sea-horse flesh and blub¬ 
ber, which at this season they enjoyed in most disgusting d[>undaHCC. At 
the inner end of the tent, which is also the broadest, and occupying about 
onc-third of the whole apartment, their skins are laid as a bed, having under 
them some of the andromala teiragona when the ground is hard, but in this 
case placed on the bare dry shingle. Comfortless as these simple habitations 
appeared to us in a snow-storm, they are in general not deficient in warmth 
as summer residences ; and being easily removed from place to place, they are 
certainly well suited to the wants and habits of this wandering |)Coplc. 
When a larger habitation than usual is required they contrive, by puUing 
two of these together, to form a sort of double tent, somewhat resembling a 
marquee, and supported by two poles. The difference between these tents 
and the one 1 had seen in Lyon Inlet the preceding autumn, struck me as 
remarkable, these having no wall of stones around them, as is usual in many 
that we have before met with, nor do 1 know their reason for adopting this 
different mode of construction. 

Even if it were not the natural and happy disposition of these people to be 
pleased, and to place implicit confidence wherever kind treatment is exjieri- 
enced, that ccHifidcnee would soon have been ensured by our knowledge of their 
friends anil relations to the southward, and the iiifonuation which W'c were 
enabled to give respecting their late and intended movements. This, while it 
excited in them extreme surprise, served also at once to remove all distrust or 
apprehension, so that we soon found ourselves on the liest terms imaginable. 
In return for all this interesting information, they gave us Uic names of the 
rlifferent |mrtions of land in sight, many of which being recognised in their 
countrymen’s charts, we no longer entertained a doubt of our being near die 
eastern entrance of the strait fb which all our hopes were directed. We 
noM' found also that a point of land in sight, a few miles to the southward of 
the tents, was near that marked Pitig-'U-ka-ltk on Ewerat’s Chart, and that 
therefore the low shore along which we had been constantly sailing the 
preceding night, was certainly a part of the Continent.. 

By the time we had distributed most of our presents, and told some long 
stories about Winter-Island, to all whidi they listened with eager delight and 
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interest* wc found the weather bei^mini^ so inclement as to determine us to 
make, the best of our way on board, and to take a more favourable opportunity 
of renewing our visit to the likiquimaux. The weather became more severe 
ami the wind drew more directly upon the ice, as wc rowed out, so that 
the Vsignal guns fired occasionally by the ships to jjoint out their situation 
to us, were less and less distinctly heard. After pulling out for an hour and a 
half. Captain Lyon, who had a boat’s crew composed of officers, and had un- 
foitun'ately broken one of his oars, was under the necessity of returning to 
Uie shore. My-anxiety lest the ships should be ventured too near the shore, 
from a desire to pick up the boats, induced me to persevere un hour longer, 
when the wind having incrcasefl to a gale, which prevented our hearing any 
«r Uie guns, I reluctantly bore up for our former landing-place. So rapidly, 
however, hud tlie sea broken up the whole margin of the land-ice, tliat this 
could no longer be recognised, and it w'as with our utmost exertions that we 
at length succeeded in reaching any part of the fixed floe, in couseqilencc of 
the quantity of loose and drifting masses now occupying its margin. In 
forcing through these, tiie boat was stove ])y a sharp corner of a piece of ice, 
and was full of water up to the thwarts when we reached the grounded ice. 
After repairing this damage and securing the boat, we w’^alked to the shore, 
W'hcrc 1 was hap]>y to see the llecla’s boat safely hauled up. Captain Lyon 
and his party having quartered themselves at the southern tents, w’e took up 
our lodgings at the others, to w’hich we were welcomed in the kindest and 
most hospitalde manner. That w'e might incommode Uie Esquimaux as little 
as possible, we divided into parties of tw'o in each tent, though they would 
w’illingly have accommodated twice tliat number. Immediately on our arrival, 
they offered us dry boots, and it was not long before we were entirely “ rigged 
out ” in tlicir dresses, w'hich, thoroughly drenched as wc were by the sea, 
proved no sinali comfort to ns. With these, and a seal-skin or two as a 
blanket, we kept ourselves tolerably warm during a most inclement night; and 
tlie tents, whieh but a few hours before w c had looked, upon as the most com¬ 
fortless habitations imaginable, now afforded us a sufficient and most accept¬ 
able siielter. 

The evening was passed in dealing out our information from tlie southward, 
and never (fid any (wrival excite more anxious inquiries than tiliose we w^erc 
now obliged to ans'iyer. So intimate was the knowledge we iiossessCd re¬ 
specting many of their rclaticmships, that by the help of a meiBoranduin book in 
whi<}h ti^se had lieen inserted, I believe we almost at times excited a degree 
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8i^)eistitioiia idarm in their minds. This sort of gossip and incessant chat- 
tering and laughing continued till near midnight, when the numerous visitors 
in our tents began to retire to their own and to leave us to our repose. 

Wed. 17. Awaking at four A.M. on the 17th, I found that the weather had mode¬ 
rated and cleared up and tlie ships.soon after a[^aring in sight; we odled 
our boat's crew up, and sent one of the Esquimaux round to the other tents 
to inform Captain Lyon of our setting out. Several of the natives ac¬ 
companied us to our boat U’hich they cheerfully helped us to launeh, and 
then went round to another part of the beach for their own canoes. A thick 
fog had come <mi before tins time, notwithstanding which however we ma¬ 
naged to find the ships, and got on board by seven o’clock. Five canoes ar¬ 
rived soon after, and the wind being now light and variable, we lay to for arf 
hour to repay our kind friends for the ho.spitab!e^reception they had given 
us. After supplying them abundantly with tin canisters, knives, and pieces 
of iron-hoop, we hauled to the north-eastward to*continue our examination of 
the state of the icc, in hopes of finding that the late gale had in this respect 
done us some service. 

Lieutenant Nias informed me on my return that the ships had, as I appre¬ 
hended, experienced considerable difficulty in beating off the shore and the 
ice,.upon which the gale had directly blown with a good deal of sea. The 
Hecla had indeed been once driven upon the margin of the flue, where 
she remained in a very awkward situation for half an hour, and then fortu¬ 
nately effected her escape ; after which by carrying a press of canvass both 
ships succeeded in gaining an offing, though not without much fatigue from 
constant wet and exertion. 

The fog continued \vith a light and variable easterly wind during the rest 
of the day, so that we could see but a short distance. As far as we could dis¬ 
tinguish at intervals, however, the land-ice appeared to stretch quite across 
the mouth of the strait as before. The soundings were regular in fhe offing, 
varying from thirty-six to fifty-five fathoms according to our distance from the 
Thar. 18. island. On the 18th the weather was at times sufficiently clear to allow us a 
glimp*^*' of the eastern land, a part of which appeared to be composed of 
islands lying oft* the higher and continuous shore of Keiyuk-tamioke, and as 
it was po.ssible that this shore might be gained by sailing round fliese Mid 
getting within them, I-determined on making the attempt; and acquainting 
Captain X»yon with my intentions, appointed Igloolik as our rendezvous ht 
case of separation. This latter contingency seemed now the more likely as 
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well iti consequence of the cdntinuwcc of the foggy weather, as on account 
of the sea being entirely free from drift-ice in this neigUhourliood. 

We continued to beat to the south-eastward during the night, the weather 
being less foggy, but die atmosphere still moist and uncomfortable. In the 
first watcli we came to a line of tangle-weed floating on the surface, extend¬ 
ing many miles in length, and marking by its position the margin of a stroi% 
tide setting the ships towards the islands round which we were trying to 
beat. We frequently shoaled in a single east from fifteen to eight and a 
half fatlioms, and were several times obliged to keep before the wind to 
deepen the water. This tide appeared the more striking, as near Igloolik 
we could not perceive the ships to be influence<l by any stream or current: 
here however it proved so strong that we could make little or no way against 
it till after midnight. 

The favourable tide continued till about six A.M. on tlie 19th, when we Frid. 19. 
had made considerable progress, but without much hope of succeeding in 
our project of getting within the islands. This, as w e advanced, proved more 
and more impracticable, as we found that tin? land-ice still occupied all tlic 
intervals between (he islands as well as between them and Keiyuk-tarruoke, 
and in many places still projected also a mile or two to seaward. In the 
course of the forenoon the weather cleared uj), and at noon, having still con¬ 
tinued to sail to the eastward, we observed in lat. 09’ 2o the longi¬ 
tude, by clironometers, being TO"’ 57' 10". In this situation a great deal of 
land chiefly low% and much of it ajiparently insular, was in sight to the east¬ 
ward ; but the distance at which we w'cre kept by the ice prevented our fairly 
examining it. In the evening, however, having run ai! far to the eastw^ard as 
the longitude of 79° 22' IG" h' good observations, we found ourselves pretty 
well embayed, the land extending as far round as a S.b.E. biiariug. The ice 
was here also for the first time loose and detached, occasionally streaming oil* 
from the land, but not open enough to allow of our working among it. In 
hopes therefore of its being entirely drifted from the land by the northerly 
breeze that had lately sprung up, w'e lay to tluring the night, watching for 
an opportunity to get within it, being determined to leave nothing undone 
that might eventually facilitate our progress alongshore to the westward. 

The .soundings wxre here small, varying rapidly as the ships were swept over 
the ground by the tide, but seldom amounting to tweyty fathoms. Tlie bot¬ 
tom was covered with broken shells, of which great numbers always came 
up with the lead, llaving a deep cast of thirty-five fathoms. Dr. Marcet’s 
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Jui^’ flo'wii hieat the bottotn,' whfere the 'teiiiperature dP the iirkli^ 

sjAit was found to be* 3l|®, that of the surface ht the titoe'being 34f® by tlte4ihife 
thermometer. A great number of walruses were lying on picCeS of fde,*and 
a few Idng-dueks and silvery gulls flying neai‘ the ships. . j .?*)?. 

Sat. 20. On the morning of the 20th great quantities of ice continued to Wtt^hhf tiff 
ftom the land, but as it was much too close to allow us to 'Woilt’itt-shbre'^ 
through it, we were under the necessity of standing back a little to thb* 
wcstnmrd, to avoid hampering the ships, and in hopes of the iCc thus drift-' 
ingpastusto the southward. We first, however, hove to for half hn 
to obtain uijoii a floe of ice the true variation, which proved to be 52" 

westerly, and then pushed to the westward till we found the ships a little 
more at liberty. In the course of this day’s navigation we met with many 
large floes, some of wliieh appeared to have been recently detached from the 
land. 

I cannot delay any longer to remark how valuable the geographical infor¬ 
mation received from the Esqnhnaiix had now proved to us, especially at 
this particular crisis. On our arrival oft* Igloolik we had suddenly been 
arrested in our progress by an impenetrable be.rrier of ice, appearing to 
occupy the entrance of a large inlet or strait leading in the very direction 
in which it was our business to seek and to force a passage. On tracing the 
northern land as far as the ire M’onld permit, we now liad it in sight reaching 
over nearly the whole extent of the eastern horizon, and almost to a sOiith 
bearing, rendering it at least as likely as not that it would be found to con¬ 
tinue as far as Fox’s Farthest, or even to join the land in that neighboffr- 
bood. It is true that, id any case, nothing short of actual examination was to be 
deemed conclusive or admissible by us, and that therefore it was our business 
to Avait till such examination could be cfl'octed; but who that can place himself 
for a moment in our situation will fail to appreciate the value of that infbr- 
mation, which left no <loubt of the geographical position of the lands befotc 
ns, as respected the existence of the strait, and thus saved ns the inconceiv¬ 
able suspense and anxiety which entire ignorance on this subject would not 
fail to have occasioned ? 

Sun. 21. Finding that a further examination of the eastern lands could not at present 
be carried on, without incurring the risk of hampering the sbijis at a time 
when, for aught that wc knew, the ice might be breaking up at the enbance 
of the strait, stood back to the westward, and, having fetched near the 
middle of Igloolik, were gratified in olwcrving that a large ** patch ” of the 
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b«i»9 nUout foucaiulea^ .wbiera our soundings were from eleven to 
twelve fathoms, having,,shoaled gradually in the last two or three miles from 
lW^y?|l^ito.thiit depith. M tire new line of icc left us something to examine, 
we^,]p|^e<up,,4dong its edge, for that purpose, as well as to avoid the disturb* 
ai^f^ ^ Qpr friends, who were approaching us with loud shouts during die 
tboe.’pf.idi'VinO service. After this Uie wind backed more to the south- 
w^^ attd snow coming on so as to prevent our seeing ahead, we hove 
to for the canoes which .had in the mean time communicated with tlie Hccla. 
We .now hoisted two of them on board, their owners Kd-Aee and Nti-ydk-ka 
bciltg very well pleased with the expedient to avoid damping them along¬ 
side. , Ab 0 ^vc an hour was occupied in endeavouring to gain additional infor¬ 
mation respecting the land U> the westward, and the time when w'c might 
expect the icc to break up in the strait, ai'ter which w'C dismissed them with 
various useful presents, the atmosphere becoming extremely thick with snow, 
and threatening a repetition of the same inclement weather as w'c had lately 
expcricuced. The snow ceasing, however, in the course of the evening we 
fqund ourselves close to a small island called by the Esquimaux Sce-d-u)dk, 
and. laid dow'ii by lligliuk in her chart witli astonishing precision. This 
little (island which, from its extreme lowness, and being situated just in the 
middle of the mouth of the strait, is somewhat dangerous, subsequently 
received the name of Tern Island, from the immense number of those birds 
found upon it. It is almost entirely surrounded with shoals, pai'ticularly on 
its southern and eastern sides, but attention to the leads is sullieicnt to pre¬ 
vent danger, and the grounded ice is in general a tolerably safe beacon. 
The w'ind having now veered to the northward and w’estward, with clear 
weather, I directed the ships to be made bust to the fixed icc between Tern 
Island and another to the nortlnvard of Igloolik, this being a favourable situ¬ 
ation for observing any alteration that might take place. 1 was desirous 
moreover of obtaining good observations for our position and angles for the 
survey, which the state of the weather had prevented our doing since our 
arrival off the strait. 

About this time wc began to insert in the log the true courses only, and to 
conduct,tlie shi|^ by a kind of dial-plate piur[)Oscly constructed, of M'liich 

• The eapreaskni “ fixed ice” appearing better suited to our present obstacle than that of 
** land iee,^ I shall in future adopt it in speaking of this barrier. 
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1822 . siglit-vane was kept constantly directed towards the sun wheUfl^^t plg^t 
was visible, and set according to its ,azimuth at the corresponding apparent 
Uine. This mctliod was now rcsort.ed to, nut so muck on account of any in¬ 
creased sluggishness in the traversing of the compasses, though this indeed 
was at times considerable, as from the extreme practical iaponvenienee of ap- 
l^ying to compass-courees a large and ever-varying corrcction^or the effect 
of local attraction on different directions of the ship’s head. Mfe were not 
at this time aware that the needles were, in this neighbourhood, subject to 
be influenced by other local attractions than those produced by the iron in 
the shi[)s. 

We lay here in fifty-two fathoms, on a bottom of soft greenish mud. Borne 
water brought up from a depth of fifty fathoms was at the temperature of 
31|°, that of the surface being 30|° by the same thermometer, and of the air 
32°. We had now tJie first opportunity of closely cxantijiing the thickness 
of the ice that opjiosed so complete a barrier to our jjrogresa to tlic westward, 
and were not a little pleased to find that it scarcely exceeded a foot in any 
{lart, and was generally much thinner than this, besides being full of pools 
of water that were rapidly dissolving it into holes. Wc now also remarked 
that the tides were extremely small in this place, compared with those to 
which wc had lately been accustomed; and it was evident that to this cir¬ 
cumstance might partly at least be attributed the late retention of the ice, 
which must have Ijeeii immediately broken up by a stream of any considerable 
rapidity. The wind freshening up strong from the north-west,.with a return 
of thick %veathcr, we escaped, by making last to the ice, a very inclement jond 
disagreeable night. ' 

Mou. 22. The weather cleared up sufliciently oii die 22d to allow us to obtain ob¬ 
servations, though the ice was found to be so much in motion that we could 
only use the instruments by removing them several hundred yards from die 
sea. The margin of the floe Imd a waving motion with the swell, which I 
have before mentioned as peculiar to thin salt-water icc. We were here in 
lat. 62° 33' 27", and in longitude, by chronometers, 81° 09' 13"; the dip 
of the magnetic needle being 87° 37' 09"; and the variation 82° 21' 51" wes¬ 
terly. The weather clearing still more in the afternoon we had the first 
distinct, though still very distant, view of the laud to the westward, in 
which a number of breaks and openings apjreared, leaving us in doubt of 
the exact situation of the strait, wiiich lay somewhere between a West and 
N.W.b.W', hearing from our present station. The wind becoming, light 
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anil' variable in iflic evening we cast off from the icc, and sbon after 1822: 

so fortunate as to ol)taln a whole flock of the Larm SaMni, 
thus c^flrming (%e accuracy of Iligliuk’s information respecting this rare 
and elegant Bird. They were in company with a number of tern and Imat- 
swains. But stiir keeping in a separate flock. Wc did not sec many wal¬ 
ruses in the offing; those animals appearing to prefer the shoaler water im¬ 
mediately off Igioolik, where they are found in such numbers as to afford an 
easy, abundant, and luxurious subsistence to the Esquimaux. In the offing 
we more frequently met with seals, and generally of a large size, lying 
upon the ice; but these creatures are so w'atchful, that it is difficult to ap¬ 
proach them within gun-shot before they tumble themselves into their holes. 

On the 23d we went on shore to pay another visit to the Esquimaux, wBo Tues. 23. 
came down on the ice in great numbers to receive us, repeatedly stroking 
dowrn the front of their jackets with the palm of the hand as they advanced, a 
custom not before mentioned; as w'e had some doubt about it at Winter Island, 
and which they soon discontinued here. They also frequently calle<l out 
tma, a word which, according to Hearne, signifies in the Esquimaux lan¬ 
guage, “ What cheer!” and W'hich Captain Franklin heard frequently used 
on firet accosting the natives at the mouth of the Copper-Mine River. It seems 
to be among these people a.salutation equivalent to that understood by these 
travellers, or at least some equally civil ami friendly one, for nothing could 
exceed the attention which they l»aid us on landing. Some individual al¬ 
ways attached himself.to each of us immediately on our leaving the boat, 
pointing out the best road, and taking us by the hand or arm to help us 
over the streams of wmter or fissures in the ice, and attending us wdicrcver 
we went during our stay on shore. 

The day proving extremely fine and pleasant, every thing assumed a 
different appearance from that at our former visit, and we passed some 
hours on shorf very agreeably. About half a mile inland of the tents, 
and situated upon the rising ground beyond the sw'amps and ponds before 
mentioned, we found the ruins of several >vinter habitations, which upon 
land so low as Igioolik, formed very conspicuous objects at the distance of 
several miles to sea-ward. These w^ere of the same circular an<l dome-like 
form as the snow-huts, but built with much more durable materials; the 
lower part or foundation being of stones, and the rest?of the various bones 
of the whale and walrus, gradually inclining inwards and meeting at the 
top. The crevices, as well tis the whole of the outside, -were then covered 
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1822 . *iirith tmf wMch> witti the <^ditionid eoating^ of sncfw in the#ihtief^^ rffehrCs 
•vJ^w exclude the cofId ait vcry effectui^. l%e‘eiftntticd the^lidiilh 

«hd eonsisht of a'pessttge ten feet k>n§f, and' not 'iriore'thhii 'twb 
and breadth, built of flat slabs of stone, haTing'thc same teitti^mal co^ei^tfg 
aS"that of the huts. The beds are raised stones two'felW’''ffddi lhfc 
ground, and occupy about onethird of the apartment at''1bb^fn%er bll^ 
and the windows‘and a part of the roofs had been taken aWh^ for the con¬ 
venience of removing* their furniture in the spring. It was a-thttutii!'ibfle- 
rence from the nature of these habitations that these people, of at lisifiSt^a 
portion of them, were constant residents on this spot, which indeed ie^ed 
admirably calculated to* afford in luxurious profusion all-that constitutes 
Esquimaux felicity. This however did not afterwards prove to be al^dlutcly 
the case ; for though Igloolik, (as pcrhaiwthe name may imply;) is certainly 
one of their principal and favourite rendezvous, yet we subsequently found 
the island entirely deserted by them at the same season. 

In every direction around the huts were lying innumerable bones of wal¬ 
ruses and seals, together with skulls of dogs, bears, and foxes, on many Of 
which a jjart of the putrid flesh still remaining sent forth the most tdlbti- 
sive effluvia. We were not a little surprised to find also a number of human 
skulls lying about among the rest, w^ithin a few yards of the huts; and ■were 
somearhat inclined to be out of humour on this account with our' iiew 
friends, who not only treated the matter >vith the utmost indiflerenCe, but 
on observing that we were inclined to add some of ^hem t6 oUr Collectioni, 
went eagerly about to look for them, and tumbled, perhaps the .ct^itimi of 
some of their own relations, into our bag without delicacy or remorse. In 
various other parts of the island we soon after met with similar relics ifo 
better disposed of; but w’c had yet to learn how little pains tliese people 
take to place their dead out of the reach of hungry bears or anttoihicttl 
collectors. 

W^e found here a very abundant Vegetation, which is much fl^duircd by 
the numerous streamlets and ponds, as well as by the manure afforded by 
the permanent residence of the Esquimaux near this spot. In sotnC plftdes 
were many hundred yards of square space covered with mosf trf a beaufllfiil 
soft velvet-like ajqiearance, and of a bright green colour such as I never 
saw before; and jieriiaiw indeed moss cannot W'ell be; mbre brxuriaht. ^s 
I shall have abundant opportunities of speaking morein detail df the iiaHrUl 
prodiictioxm of this island, with which we Unfortunately becafne'hmch better 
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wi«tke4« l«ltiill only add iii this place, Uat tbe vninera- 1^^- 
j^gj(Qial,iO}|i|ffUi^ wa^ oaaeatiallf dlieront from, that last examined to the 

al)^^ of innumeraldc fragiuents of thin 

on many of. which are fossil imprcssionii, and inothen) 
structure usually 'exhibited by madreporite. . For the reigns 
J;pi|;ptat^ Lahall aisodefer speaking of the geographical position of Igloo- 
apU of the bbsorvationa now made here on the tides; a cursory and 
OPf^onnected notice or two on tliis subject being of little or no importance, 
wiiere more ample information can be obtained. 

The account we gave of our visit to the sliorc naturally exciting thewed. 24. 
curiosity and interest of those who liad not yet landed, and the ice remain¬ 
ing unchail^ed on the 24tli, a eoujde of boats were <le.s])atcbcd from each 
ship with a large party of the odicers and men, while the ships stood o^j and 
on. On the return of the boats in die evening, I found from Lieutenant 
Reid that a new family of. the natives had arrived to-day from the main¬ 
land, bringing with them a quantity of line salmon aiid venison, of which 
some very acceptable samples were procured for both ships. Being de¬ 
sirous of following up S(» agreeable a kind of barter, I went on shore 
tlte next morning tor that jnirpose, but conht only procure a very small ThHrj25. 
quantity ot fish from tlie tent of the new-comer, a uiiddle-aged, noisy, but 
remarkably uitelligeiit and energetic man, named Toolentak. After some 
conversation, we found from this man that in order to obtain a fresh supply 
of fish, three days 'would be required ; this prevented my putting in execu¬ 
tion a plan of going out to the place where the fish were caught, which we at 
first understood to be near at baud. We therefore employed all our elo¬ 
quence in endeavouring to pi;pcure a supply of this kind by means of the 
Equimaux themselves, in which we at length so far succeeded that Toole- 
uidk promised, for certain valuable considerations of wood and iron, to set 
out on this errand the following day. 

The weather being remarkably fine and pleasant, we amused ourselves for 
an hour or two in paddling about in canoes in a small lake, and soon found 
that the art is not so difficult to acquire as their unsteadiness at fii-st inclines 
ope to. sup^se. A great deal undoubtedly depends on tlie habit of keeping 
the body in a central and erect position, and care should also be taken to 
avoid fouehing the rim of the hole, because tliis, from its height, acts as a 
lever in oversetting the canoe. They are by no means, however, so “ crank” 
as they 8|qiear, easily coming down to their “ bearings,” but then requiring 
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oonMderable force to press them farther. Tlie greatest diffimlty ve e3i|»e^ 
rihiioed in the management of them was to prevent ** broaching to*’ when 
gmng before the wind, the rower sitting so near the centre as to egcert) his 
power to great .disadvantage in turning dieir heads in any direction. Pad¬ 
dling head to wind is by far the most easy and pleasant. Nothing is mote 
likely to overset a canoe than what we call “ catching a crab” with the 
paddle, which is therefore to be carefully avoided; but I* believe that any 
seaman might, after a few months’ |Hactice, render himself as expert ns the 
Esquimaux in the management of these fiuil coracles, at least for every pinr- 
pose to which they are commonly applied. 

Shortly after I returned on board Captain Lyon made the sign^ to “ com¬ 
municate with me,” for the purpose of offering his services to acedmpany our 
fisherman on his proposed journey, attended by one of the Heda’s men; to 
which, in the present unfavourable state of the ice, 1 gladly consented, as 
the most likely means of procuring information, of interest during this our 
unavoidable detentibn. I therefore gave Captain Lyon an order to this 
effect, directing his attention to the acquirement of geographical an<l natural 
knowledge; and to prevent the possibility of occasioning detention to the 
Expedition, limiting the time of his absence to the morning of the 30th. 
Being equipped with a small tent, blankets, and four days’ provision. Captain 
Lyon left us at ten P.M., when I made sail to re-examine the margin of the ice. 

We had a great deal of min and sleet on the 26th, which we regretted o« 
Captain Lyon’s account, but considered favourable for the dissolution of the 
ice. On reaching the margin of the floe a slight difterence was perceptible 
as to its extent sea-ward, wdiich was to be attributed to its breeding off by 
piece-meal, an o])cration that was continually though slowly going on, while 
its general position and continuity from side to side of the strait remained 
as before. The sea was still entirely free from drift or moving ice as far as 
we could distinguish from the mast-head .in clear weather; and we now began 
to remark that, whenever a mass was separated from the fixed floe, it drifted 
away to the south-east and never returned. The consequence was that this 
portion of the sea was at ail times unincumbered, and more constantly and 
completely navigable than any part of the polar regions in this 'li^itude we 
had ever vbited. Of the cause of this extraordinary fact we were as yet 
entirely ignorant. , 

In die afternoon, the wind continuing to the north-eastward with moiat 
and unpleasant weather, we stood towards Tern Islaiid, mid after sending a 
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lioiit an to ntMind about tho heavy iee near it, made fast in six fathoms, at 
the -diataiice 0^ one mile from the shore, to whicli a party was then dc- 
spatched to examine this little spot. They found it occupied by innumerable 
tem, and the efi^gs mid young of that bird were met with at every step. On 
the following .day, a number of olhccrs and men landed from each ship to Sat. 27. 
procure some of these birds, which, after skinning and purging them in 
salt water, were considered a very acceptable addition to our sea-pies. 

. Flying about in vast numbers, they became an easy prey to our sports¬ 
men by the boldness with which they came down in defence of their eggs 
and young. A little Scotch terrier belonging to Lieutenant Reid was the 
object of their [larticular attack, and they fearlessly }>ounccd upon him two 
or three at a time, and pecked his back before he was aware of it. The nest 
in which the eggs were dejmsited, and each of which generally contained 
two, consisted merely of a small indentation in the ground without any 
down, feathers, or other materials. The colour of the eggs is a brownish- 
green, with dark brown irregidar s(K>ts all over them, but in the same nest 
one is sometimes mucli more green than the other, so that it might be taken 
'for the egg of a different bird. .Thrce^ eggs were rarely met with in die 
same nest. Besides these we found a great many <lucks’ eggs, supposed to 
be those of the eider from the down which formed die nest, and which was 
usually laid between two sti>ncs. These eggs had been still more numerous 
than at present; for die Esquimaux, knowing the season in whicli they would 
be in perfection, had already been before us on the island, and on one spot 
on the beach above a hundred of these cgg-shclls wci(‘ lying, as a memorial 
of a recent feast. In some of the tiucks’ nests we foiftid springes or snares 
for catching the old bird, consisting of thin flexible strips of whale-bone, 
with a running eye at one end and die other fastened to a stone. Some of 
theae were double, the nooses being laid near each other in die middle of 
the ueirt. The usual number of egg^‘in one duck’s nest was two or three; 
but four were found in a single instance. Wc had taken it into our heads 
that this island would be found the grand breeding-place of the harm Sabim, 
blit though dicse were in consequence eagerly looked after, only a single 
individual of that species was seen and killed by Mr. Elder; it was flying 
in company with innumerable tem. 

Tern Island is about three quarters of a mile in length from N.W. to S.E.; 
it is extremely narrow, and in no part more than twenty or five and twenty 

feet Above the level of the sea. Through the middle of it runs a lagoon 

2 0 2 
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oonnttuiiiiitttfAg with the itee, tHei^elbre the tiidc*<iiotwillis4ted- 

it%’<w9iidt we were foffcibly struck witlr'thie ffect; that im‘imtaeneeittlitee^ 
ec^Midiated drrft-snew std! retnaififed imdissolvcd itt'it.;‘‘ This eiwdniirtat^ 
Wiay pedfiapS appear too triflirtg' to* have been noticed in so partiedla# atnmdl*#; 
bet to 118 who anxiously watched every operation connected'With the'aiiihinl 
process of dissolution, on which all our hojics defiended, it cionlii*not4iaH to 
coirrey an impression of being a very unusual occurrence, lUMi to imply 
cither a very backward summer or an extraordinary accunnilation olf«iioW''iit. 
the winter. To one or both of these I am still inclined very ocmhdeiitly'to 
attribute it; for in the locality of this island, low and open ‘as it is to tiK 
sun’s rays, and in the immediate neighbourhood of a more extensive^opefi 
sea than any known in this latitnrlc, there is certainly every thing ^at 
would, () priori, have been considered calculated to accelerate rather than to 
retard the process of dissolution. 

The mineralogical character of this islet is similar Ui that of IglooUk; but 
among the pieces of limestone of which it is principally composed, lumps of 
granite, gneiss, hornblende and mica-slate were also numerous, and 1 pteked 
up a piece of common iron pyrites. ^ There is a good deal of vegetation also' 
Hi some parts, and our plant-collectors derived considerable amusement from 
their, wmlk. We observed a number of roots of scurvy^grass CoocAiearia 
fenestrataj growing on the beach ivhcre nothing else would, but the leaves 
were as yet scarcely developed, and therefore of no service tt> us. -Some 
Esquimaux circles of stones were obs'crved in two or three places on the 
island, which shewed that they occasionally resort to it; but it is notm«M;h 
frequented by tlicm. ■ 

Having seen all that this little s[)ot produced, wc sailed over to the eastern 
islands, three of which arc conspicuous as forming one side of the entrance 
of the strait, and art; laid down ivitli extraordinary precision in Ewerat’s 
chart already inserted in this narrative, (No. 3.) These islands, whidt I 
named the Calthorpe Islands, out of rcsjiect to Lord Caltrorve, had 
attracted our attention by two of them ajipcaring at a distance to be of the 
primitive formation, which had for some time forsaken us. Fhiding thata 
great deal of ice had been detached and drifted away since our last attempt 
in this neighbourhood, wc were now enabled to approach tUe middle island of 
the three as near as the depth of water would admit; and in the ev/eningmade 
the ships fast to the fixed icc in twelve fathoms, aithe distance of adongmile 
from the shore. The depth \vas regular and the bottom good in every part. 
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;«0» o^,thc middle island, wi^ich 

WAa.£Ni]idfM iCifnnpQied of; gtmm jnecic, 

{Inland, in > its. .other > mineral, 
oe«iAift,/ Wli»ahad$dnscrib^ islands as inhabited, we found the sonth 
with >yinter huts, oJf precisely the same kind and materials 
as dhcii9e>i>de&ienbed at Igloolik, but so overgrown with long rich grass 
^.|4o iacEe^c their having been two nr three years deserted. Number- 
lOsaakuUa «and bones were lying about them as usual, and some stone 
lamps alid glass beads had also been left among the ruins. Leading from 
the Jaaits towards the liighest part of the island, was a oprious path made 
by.the. narives, two feet in width, and formed by removing tlie stones in 
{daces where they were naturally abundant, and where the ground was bare, 
fdacing two regular and parallel rows at that distance apart. The only 
conjecture we could form respecting the use of this artificial road was that it 
might intended for a deer-path, (those animals preferring a regular or 
beaten track to any other,) by wdiicii means the Esquimaux might perhaps 
kill them from their usual ambush of stones. From the top of this island, 
which is not more than a mile in length, w'e obtained a commanding view 
and good angles of all the surrounding lands. Immcdiaiciy to the eastward 
appeared a piece of low land that seemed insular, with a great extent of 
coast of the same kind at the back of it, which wc could trace till lost in the 
distance. Only two islands of the four more immediately forming this group 
ase of the high and rugged primitive formation, the outer one, which from the 
quantit/of sca-wced floating near it, avo <listinguislied by the name of Tangle 
Islandf being low and of the same character as Iglo(dik, Vitli much shoal 
.water about it. Large hocks of long-tailed, king, and eider ducks were about 
these islands, but all too wild to be approached, and wc prQcured no game 
by this visit to the shore. 

i It blew fresh from the eaistward during the night, with continued rain, all Mon. 29. 
which we considered favourable for dissolving and dislodging the ice, though 
very .comfoiilcss for Captain Lyon on his excursion. The weather at length 
clearing up in tlie afternoon, I determined on beating to the eastward, to see 
iltinoiie of the laud in tliat direction could be made out tliati the unfavourable 
position of the ice would permit at our last visit. In the mean time, 1 
directed Lieutenant Hoppner to stand over to Igloolik in the Hecla, to see if 
Captain .Lyon had returneS, and if not, to leave an officer with a small party 
at the tents, with signals to announce his arrival. The Fury then made sail 


and,in every respect g counter- 
^productions. To save Jligliuk’s 
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and «tood to the eastwwd* encounteiuig die nsual strength of tide off the 
south-west {x>int of Tangle lsl«id, and soon after a great quaatitjr of heavy 
drift ice ap^rently not long detached from some land. In eadeavowdng^itg 
heat between this and the island, which is very shoal on dtat side, ^ 
gradually decreased our soundings every tack, till we had -only four fodioav 
and a half, at the distance of a full mile from the shore. To avoid:die risk 
of grounding in this rapid tide-way, we were dien obliged to bear away for 
a narrow ** neck " to leeward, through which die ship was at loagdi forcedt 
and wo soon got into clear water beyond. \ * .( r 

Tues. 30. Advancing to the eastward during the night we again came to quantities 
of loose ice on the morning of the 3()th, through which we sailed for seveffd 
hours. This ice w'as of the heavy “ humnfocky” kind, but all in sm^l de¬ 
tached masses, the natural effect of die strong current by which it was here 
hurried to and fro. My object in endeavouring to examine as much as pos¬ 
sible of the land in this direction, was not confined simply to a geuend desise 
of increasing our geographical knowledge by all the means within our reach, 
but extended also to a jMissibility of our being obliged after all to pursue the 
circuitous route round Kciyuk-tarruoke, should unforeseen obstacles evehdi- 
ally oppose our progress to the westward, through the more direct channel 
now before us. It was not - without extreme mortilicatton therefore that we 
once more found the unfavourable state of the ice, comlnning widt the uni¬ 
form lowness of the land in this neighbourhood, to baiile all our endeavours 
in pursuit of this object. Having before eight A.M.'been obliged -to heave 
to on account of the closeness of the ice, we could disdnguisb what we 
considered the extretne point of laml stretching as far as a N.^E. bear¬ 
ing, and to the eastward of this was an apparent opening 4»ccupying 
about four points of the comjiass. Next to the southward was a large 
smooth-topped portion of low land that appeared insular, but so choked on 
every side with icc that wc. could not get nearer to it than three or four 
leagues, being in lat. 69° 26' 40", longitude, by chronometers, 79° 19' 44", 
and having no soundings with thiHy fathoms of line. 

The opening above mentioned appeared, from the strength and direction 
of the tide, to be that which must be pursued in any attempt to eircumnayi-, 
gate Keiyuk-tarruoke ; but the unpromising state of the ice in this directing 
and the precarious na1,ure of the navigation, on acewmt of the strong lidos 
and the shelving character of the lands, did not Sffer any encouragciuent to 
make that attempt while a chance remained of eifecting the more direct pas- 
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88ge. To the letter therefore our hopes and expectations were now re-di- 
rected, if indeed it could be said that they had ever been placed elsewhere; wvw 
and l<deteni»ned to avoid, if possible, the entanglement of the Fury among 
the lee which now surrounded her on every side, and to stand back to 
Ighudik to hear what information Captain Lyon’s journey might have pro¬ 
cured for Us. Before we could get into tolerably clear water, however, we 
had to mn s^eral miles to the southward, and then hoping to sail without 
fSnther incumbrance shaped a direct course for Igloolik. 

The wind proved light and variable during the night, with continued fog; Wed. 3i. 
so thhton the morning of the 31st, when we were wholly ignorant in what 
direction the tides had been taking us, we suddenly found ourselves sur¬ 
rounded by a great body of ice, which seemed to have been l)rought 

about us almost by the effect of magic, for tha shij) ha<l long ceased to move 
dirough the water, though, by the rapiil change of soundings, quickly altering 
her position over the ground. In a few minutes there was barely room for 
turning the ship round, and we therefore made iier fast to a heavy Hoe., a 
mile or two in circumference, when the fog, partially clearing away for a 
short time, discovered to us Tangle Island four or five miles to the westward, 
and the open sea one mile to the southward, or directly tr> w indward of us. 

At half-past eight A.M. the ice slackening round the floe, we furled sails and 
began to warp towards the open water. While thus employed we continued 
to drift nearer and nearer to the island, and at the same time to, drive be¬ 
tween this and the next one to the eastward, decreasing the soundings 
regularly from tw'cnty-five to thirteen fathoms in the course of the day. Wc 
continued our work till eight P.M. when, after clevhn hours of incessant 
exertion and the most inclement weather, and just as we had got within a 
hundred yards of the cloar water, a body of loose ice came drifting down with 
the tide and enclosed us more effectually than at first. The wind was now 
mcreasing to a gale from the south-east, and the ship beginning to drive 
faster between the islands; but having made every thing as snug as circum¬ 
stances would permit, and prepared to unship the mdder in case of her tak¬ 
ing the ground, wc could do nothing but quietly await the result. The night, 
however, though a most inclement and anxious one, afforded our people all 
the rest they so much required; for by a providential concurrence of circuni- 
stknees, we had been brought into our present dilemma on the only side of 
Tangle Island which is not shoal and dangerous, and the ice becoming 
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WNseWllat dioked in nii 'faottr or4#o^,>'we'luiid teii^fallwims during 

U8k n%ht^ And altered «iur poMtion ’very 

: >Oiir aitualtiiHiv however, was »iiU;a vei^ fMneeaisoBaoite, aaJteiy vaoediMat 
oi the lee to leeward most place us directly between the points *^lhel«l«BihKi 
wfaeie the breadth did not exceed a mile, and from the nat^e of the iaiid 
die ’piassage was probably a shoal one. On the weatlier eleaiingiijft onithe 
teoming of the 1st of August wc found that sudi a movement i|p»jaBt4ibeiit 
to take place, the pm;sagc being already nearly cleared, and the ice aseunll 
the ship beginning to give us notice of some alteration. Soon after a faweue* 
able slack took place, >vhen, preferring the chance of sailing to that 
ing through the unknow^n channel, which there was no time to sound, we 
cast off and, being guided by the leads apch/lie colour of the water, ran safely 
through in five fathoms and av|uartcr, at the distance of one-third of a mile 
from Tangle Island, and immediately gained the open sea beyond. Jlnst itt 
this time we observed the Hccla standing towards us and re-joined her at a 
■qiimiief before cleveh, when Captain Lyon came onboard to commuiiieate 
the result of his late journey, of which he furnished me with the following 
account, accompanied by a sketch of the lands he had seen, as far as the 
extremely unfavourable state of the weather would permit. . .; ■ ■ > 

Accompanied by George Dunn, I found Toolcmak on landi<]|i;, who 
welcomed us to his tent in which for two hours it was scarcely possible to 
move in consequence of the crowd wlio came to gaze at us. A liew deeB- 
skin was spread for me, and Dunn having found a comer for hiinsdUTy we 
all lay down to sleep, not however until our host, his wife, their little 
son, and a dog, had turned in beside me under cover of a fine warm, skin, nil 
naked except the lady, who with the decorum natural to her sex haKl kepiren 
a part of her clothes. It rained incessantly during the night and the morn¬ 
ing of the 26th was in consequence very unfavourable for 4>ur ]>uq»oaed ex¬ 
pedition. At ten A.M. we started and found the sledge on a beach near 
the southern ice. Four men were to accompany us on this vehicle, and the 
good-natured fellows volunteered to carry our luggage. A 'second sledge 
was under the charge of three boys who had eigbt dogs, while our tMun 
consisted of eleven. The weather was so thick that at times we could not 
see a quarter of a mile before us but yet went rapidly forward to the WNIV., 
'when, nfternbuat six hours, we came to high Imld land and agJ^t num- 
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b€$r of bhmlMB of reddbh grranito, wild luid tawnm in tiic extreme. We here 
found the. ice in a very decayed MtAe and In many places the holes and fis- 
MHOS were diflieult if not dangerous to pass. At the expiration of eight 
htNnwofur Impediments in this respect had increased to such a degree as to 
ouir farther progress. Dunn, the c»ld man and myself therefore walked 
o^rwsmaH island, beyond which we saw a sheet of water which precluded 
any -forther'advanee otherwise than by boats. At about thr<*e miles west of 
tbiawere two binds separated by an apparent strait of half a mile in width, 
on the other sidewhich lay a flat field of ice over which w’as land in the 
distance. The old man gave the name of Khemig to the two blufts. 

In the hope that the morning would prove more favourable for our see¬ 
ing the land, the only advantage now to be derived from our visit since the 
fishing-place was not attainable, it was decided to ])a$8 the night on one of 
die rocky islands. The Esquimaux having brought no provision 'with them, 

1 distributed our four da^«alloAvance of meat in equal proportions to the 
whole party, who afterwards lay down to slee]) on the rocks, having merely 
a piece of skin to keep the rain from their faces. In this comfortless state 
they remained very quietly for eight hours. Our little hunting-tent just 
held Dunii and myself, although not in a very convenient manner^ but it 
answereil the purpg^sc of keeping us dry except from a stream of water that „ 
ran- undei* us all night. 

“ The mornitig of the 27th was rather fine for a short time, and we saw 27. 
above thirty islands, which I named Coxe’s Ghoup, varying in size from one 
hundred yards to a mile or more in length. Two deer wore obscr^’ed on 
the northern land which was called Khead-laginoo by* the Esquimaux, and 
Tootemak accompanied Dunn in chase of them. One w^as killed by the 
latter as he informed mo, in consequence of the old man’s lying behind a 
stone and imitating the peculiar bellow of these animals, until it was led by 
its curiofflty to come within a short gun-shot. On crossing to bring over our 
g^mc vve found the old Esquimaux had skinned and broken up the deer 
after his own manner, and my companions being without food I divided it 
into shares. The entrails and paunch I was about to leave on the plain, but 
was reminded by the anxious looks of the natives, that these oflals are 
described by Crantz as delicacies, under the name of Nerdbka, or “ the eat¬ 
able,'”^*an appellation which also distinguishes them at Igloolik. I accord- 
ihgly assigned these choice morsels to a young man of our party who bore 
tlicm off in triumph. 
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oit tlie ice sfidirins takeitfroiB! i3ie sledge as a seat, aad we all 
squatted do^ to a repast wliinli^ was quite new to me. In ten minuties 
naisYes had pidted the deer’s bones so clean that eren the hungry dogs disc 
dained to«gnaw diem a second time. Dunn and, myself made our bsealdast 
on a dioice slice'cut from the spine* and found it so good* the wind-j^pe in 
particular, that at dinner<tirae we preferred the same food to our share of the 
presenred meat which we had saved from the preceding nighL Of the ne« 
rooka I also tasted a small portion on the princi{de that no man who wishes 
to concdiate or inquire into the mtuincrs of savages should refuse to fare as 
they do.' 1.found this substance acid fuid rather pungent, resembling as near 
as 1 could judge a mixture of sorrel and radish leaves. 1 conceive that die 
acidity recommends- it to these people. 

** As we sat 1 observed the musquitoes to be very, numerous, but they were 
lying in a half torpid state on the ice and incapaUe of molesting us, 1 
obtained the meridian altitude which gave thq iair. 69° 26' 4S" N.; the 
western extreme of Igloolik bearing E.S.E. about fourteen miles. Soouafter 
noon we set forward on our return and, without seeing any object but the 
dot and decaying ice, passed from land to land with our former celerity, 
dasMng through large pools of water much oftener than was altogether 
agreeable to men who had not been dry for above thirty ^ours, or warm for 
a still longer period. Our eleven dogs were large fine-locdiing animals, and 
an'old one of peculiar sagacity was placed at their head by having a longer 
trace, so as to lead them over the safest and driest places, for these animals 
have a great dread of water. The leader was instant in obeying the voice 
of the driver, who did not beat but repeatedly talked to and called it by 
name. It was beautiful to observe the sledges racing to the same object, 
the dogs and men in full cry, and the vehicles splashing through the water 
with the velocity of rival stage coaches. ^ « 

“ We were joyfully welcomed to the dwelling of Ooyarra whose guest I was 
now to become, and the place of honour, the deer-skin seat, was cleared for 
my reception. His two wives, Kdi-moo-khiale and Awa-rm-ni, occupied one 
end, for.it was a double tent; while at the oppon^te extremis the parents of 
the; senior wife were established. The old mdfeer Nm-kit-yoo a^hted the 
young women in pulling off our wet clodies and boots, whidi latter being of 
naetive manufacture,, she new soled and mended without any request on our 
side, GonsidiBriqg' us as. a pact of the femily. Our koapsadks and clothes 
being wet, we gladly turned, in presence of a dozen or mere of visitors, into 
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^Htr'blaiiket4iagSt wfaidi had >been bettor inreserved. Donn slept in the ntde 
tent ie wBtdi <0111 goods, and I had a small portion of Ooyarra’s screened off 
'£»r MRS by a veal’s skih. Tired as 1 was, sleep was denied me; for 1 was 
obliged on the arriyal of each new set of people to answer their questions 
as to how I possibly could have got into the bag, the manner in which I had 
wrapped it round me for warmdi leading them to suppose I was sewed up 
in it. My host and his wives having retired to another tent and my visitors 
taking compassion on me, 1 went comfortably to sleep; but at midnight was 
vwadBened bf a feeling of great warmth, and to my surprise found myself 
covered by a large deer-skin, under which lay my friend, his two wives, and 
their favourite puppy, all fast asleep and stark naked. Supposing this was 
all according to rule, I left them to rej>ose in peace and resigned myself to 
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“ On rising, Dunn and I washed with soap in a pond, which caused great 28. 
speculations amongst the "bjr-standers, on some of whom we aftmwards per¬ 
formed miracles in the cleansing way. A large assemblage being collected to 
hearme talk of Neyuning-Eitua, or Winter Island, and to see us eat, the women 
volunteered to cook for us ; and a#we preferred a fire in the open air to their 
lamps, the good-natured creatures sat an hour in the rain to stew some veni¬ 
son which we had saved from; our shares of the deer. The fires in summer 
when in tlie open air, ore generally made of bones previously well rubbed 
with blubber, and the female who attends the cooking chews a large piece, 
from which,* as she extracts the oil, she spurts it on tlic flame. At our meals 
I found every person much pleased with biscuit, which was supposed to be 
the dried flesh of the musk ox by those who had neVer seen that animal, 
and it was with great difficulty I explained that it was made from the seeds 
of A IHtle tree and pounded to its present state. 

** After noon, as I lay half-asleep, a man came and, taking me by the 
hand, desired Dunn to follow. He led to a tent which from the stillness 
within 1 conjectured was untenanted. Several men stood near the door*; 
and on entering 1 found eighteen women assembled and seated in regular 
order, with the seniors in front. In the centre near the tent-pole stood two 
men who, when 1 was seated on a large stone, walked slowly round and one 
began dancing in the usual manner to the favourite tune of * Amna aya.” 

The second person, as I soon found, was the dancer’s assistant, and when 
the principal had pretty well exhausted himself, he walked gravely up to 
him and, taking hk head between his hands, performed a ceremony called 
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ICoo-nSit, which is rubbing noses, to the great amazement and; ainidst.tiie 
plaudits of the whole company. After this, as if much reIreshed,.M l!C> 
S]amed his performance, occasionally however taking a koonik . to ^livQn 
himself and the spectatois. The rub^e.', if I may be excused the expression, 
was at lengUi brought forv ard and jpit in the place of tlic lii’st <{ancer, who 
rushed out of the tent to cool himself. In this manner five or six couples 
exhibited alternately, obtaining more or less applause according to^hc oddity 
of their grimaces. At length a witty fellow, in consequence td^ aome whis¬ 
pering ami tittering amongst the ladies, advanced and gave me tlie k€)OiMk» 
which challenge I wtis obliged to answer by standing up to dance, and my 
nose was in its turn most severely rubbed, to tlic great delight of all 
juesent. 

“ Having been as patient as could be wished for above; an hour, and being 
quite overpowered by the heat of the crowded tent, I made a hasty retreat, 
after having distributeel iieetlles to all the femalejf^nd exacting kuoniks from 
all the prettiest in return. A general outcry was now made for Dunn, a nmst 
qiuet north countryman, to exhibit also; but he, having seen the libcrticH 
whicli had been taken with my nose, vci*f prudently made his retreat, anti¬ 
cipating what would be his fate if he remained. 

“ During a short interval of tine weather wc hung out our clothes to dry, 
and the contents of our knapsacks, instruments, knives, and beads, were 
strewed on the grouml while we went inland to shoot a fcAV ducks. We cau¬ 
tioned no one against thieving, and were so much at their mercy that every 
thing might have been taken Avithout a pcKssibility of <letectioii, yet not a 
single article Avas found to have been removed from its place at our return. 
At night I was attended hy the same bedfellows as before ; the young puppy 
hoAvevor, being now better acquainted, t<»ok up his quarters in my blanket- 
bag, as from thence lie could the more easily reach a quantity of walrus- 
iicsh Avhieh lay near my head, and 1 Avas awakenetl more than once hy find¬ 
ing him giuiAving a lunqj hy my side. 

29. “ t >n th(^ morning of the 2yth i Avas really glad to find tliat the ships were 

not yet in sight, as I should he enabled to pass another day amongst the 
ho.s])itable natives. M’liilc making my rounds I met .several others Avho were 
also visiting, and Avho each invited me to call at his tent in its turn. Wlicrc- 
ever I entered the master rose and resigned his seat next his Avife or Avivos. 
and stood before me or squatted on a stone near the door. 1 was (hen 
told to *speali!’ or in fact to give a history of all I knew of the distant 
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constant repetition' 1 coaM now mkhagc pretty well. In 1822. 
olrt! l^fbttiid a mtm inending^Mis’paddlc, which was ingeniously made of 
little<hcmps of wood, ivory, and bone, lashed together. He put it 
intd^pN^iiaYidi^to repair, thbini^ rt for granted tliat a kablooua would succeed 
much hietter than himself. Ait hour afterwards the poor fellow came and took 
Ate' b5r' hand to hk tent, where I found a lar^c pot of walrus flesh evi¬ 
dently codhed- for me. His wife licked a piece and offered it, hut on his 
saylnrg^aomethin^ to her took out another, and having pared ofl' the outside 
gAwome the dean part, which, had it been carrion, I would not have hurt 
t|lAse poor erehtures by refusing. The men shewed me some curious puz- 
iles with knots on their fingers, and 1 did what I could in return. The 
little girls were very expert in a singular but dirty amusement, which con¬ 
sisted in drawing a piece of sinew U]) their nostrils, and producing, the end 
out of their motiths. The elder people were for the most part in chase of 
the tormentors which swarh^ed in their hea<l and clothes; and I saw for the 
first time an ingenious contrivance for detaching then^ from the back, or 
such pMTts of the body as the hands could not reach. This Avas the rib of a 
seal, having a bunch of the whitest of a deer’s hair attached to one end of 
it, and on this rubbing the jdaccs Avhicli reejuire it the little animals stick 
to it: from their colour they are easily detected, and of course consigned 
to the mouths of the hunters. 

'The weather clearing in the afternoon one .ship was seen in the distance, 

Avhich diffused a general joy amongst the people, Avho ran about screaming 
and dancing with delight. While lounging along the beach and Avaiting the 
arrival of the ship, I proposed a game at ‘ leap-frog,’Vhich Avas.(|iiitc ncAv 
to the natives, and in learning Avhich some terrible falls were made. Even 
the wouten with the children at their backs Avoiild not he outdone by the 
men, and they formed a grote.sqne party of opposition jumpers. Tired Avith 
a long exhibition I retreated to the tent, but AA^as alloAvcd a very short re¬ 
pose, as I w'as soon informed that the people from the farthest tents Avere 
cotnc to see my performance, anti on going out I found five men stationed 
at proper distances with their heads doAvn for me to go over them, which I 
did amidst loud cries of ioj/ema (thanks). 

*• As the ship drcAV near in the evening I perceived her to be the Ilecia, 
but noit expecting a ^oat so late lay doAvn to sleep. I soon found my mis¬ 
take, for a large party came drumming on tlie side of the tent, and crying 
out that a ** little ship” was coming, and in fact I found the boat nearly on 
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1822 . shore. Ooyarra’B Eseoior wife wow finxionsly bogged to tattoo u Utde 
'' iigure on my arm, whiofa she had wo oooner done than the yoimgest insisted 
on mdi-ing the wamc mark; and while all around were Tunning about «nd 
screaming in the greatest confusion, these two poor creatures mt^qufetlg 
down to embellish me. When the .boat landed a general rush was made for 
the privilege of carrying our things down to it. Awarunni, wdio tinned the 
little dog which slept with me, ran and threw him as a present nito the boat? 
when after a genera koonik we pushed off, fully sensible of the hind liosh- 
pitality wc had received. Toolcmak and Ooyarra came on board inmyboat* 
in order to pass the night and receive presents, and we left the beach imdcr 
three hearty cheers. 

Having given so long an account of my adventures, it is high time to turn 
to objects of more importance to the Expedition. I had found the ice over 
which we passed flat, unbroken, but much decayed into holes. The ge¬ 
neral thickness was still from one to three feet, and amot^t the islands 
mudi greater, owing to the packing incidental to the rise and fall of the tides. 
Astronomical or other observations for fixing the ]Ki8iti<m of the land could 
not be obtained in consequence of the state of the weather, which, with 
the kind of fatality that had attended all my excursions, had been more than 
usually severe and foggy. I had seen enough to awaken curiosity but 
nothing to satisfy it; therefore it would be requisite for other visits to be 
made to a sjiot to which tlic Esquimaux attached some importance.’* 



ABSTRACT of the METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL kept on board His Majesty’s Ship 
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1822. 

August. 

Thur. 1. 


CHAPTER XI. 

REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF LOCAL ATTRACTION ON THE MAGNETIC NpDLES;—OCCA¬ 
SIONAL SEPARATION OF A PORTION OF THE FI.XED ICE-A WIULE KILLEO-T; 

OTHER CHARTS DR.WN BY THE ESQUIMAUX—ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY TO THE 

Narrows op the strait—discovery of the sea to the westward—total 

DISRUPTION of the ICE .AT THE E.ASTEHN ENTR.ANCE OF THE STRAIT-A SECOND 

INSTANCE OF LOCAL .ATTRACTION ON THE COMP.VSSEflr—«A1L THROUGH THE NAR¬ 
ROWS, AND AGAIN STOPPED ftV FIXED ICE—ACCOUn/ OF SEVERAL LiJiND JOURNEYS 

ANb BOAT EXCURSIONS—OBSERVATIONS ON THE TIDES-CONTINUED (ffiSTACLES 

FROM FIXED ICE. 

• .‘I • '•»’ ' 

• • . * f • '• i I . t 

The ioformation obtained by Captain Lyon on bis late joui;iH^y ,w,itb> 
Esquimaux, served very strongly to confirm all that had before been ui)def.-( 
stood from those peojilc, resjiectin^ the existence of the desircid pas^gc ioi 
the Avestward in this neighbourhood, though the im|K>ssihUity, of Captain 
Lyon’s proceeding farther in that direction, combined with our imperfect 
knowledge of the language, still left us in some <loubt os .tp tliq c:^ct posi¬ 
tion of the strait in question. It was certain hoAvever that it^Iay SQ|n.e^herc 
in the direction to Avliich we had already been so long and so,fi^iously 
looking, and that its eastern entrance was still occupied byi many miles of 
Gxed and therefore impenetrable ice; but the very iiupedinicnt.,idiat'llad 
arrested Captain Lyon’s progress, as well as our own daily observations on 
the state of the ice near its outer margin, appeared to offer a consideri^c 
hope that this obstacle must, in the common course of nature, very soon dis¬ 
appear, even by the gradual process of dissolution, if it were not more speedily 
removed by one grand and total disruption. While dierefore Captain Lyon 
was acquainting me witli his late proceedings, we shaped a course for Igloolik, 
in order to continue our look-out upon the ice, and made the tents very a6fc(l- 
rately by tlie compass, after a run of five leagues, when the Hccla hauled 
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in>shore to pick up one of her men that had been left there to procure game, 
and the Fury stood towards the margiu of the ice. 

just before we reached the edge of the floe the weather continuing ex¬ 
tremely thick with hard rain, I desired Mr. Crozier to set the extremes of 
the loom hmiging over Igloolik, which vian then on our lee quarter. He ac¬ 
cordingly did so, but presently afterwards remarked that the compasses, 
(both Widkers azimuth and Alexander’s steering,) indicated the ship’s 
head to be SuW., which was about the middle jxiint on which, but a few 
minutes before, he had set the loom of the lan<l t>vo or three points abaft 
the beam, knowing, by the true direction in which we were sailing, 
that the ship’s course by the compass, if unaffected by any foreign local 
attraction, should have been about east, which in fact the needles had in¬ 
dicated previous to the change remarked by Mr. Crozier, 1 tried what tap- 
|Mng with the hand, the usual expedient in cases of mere sluggishness, 
would do, but without producing any eflect. Being now obliged to tack 
for the ice, we carefully watched the conipitsses in standing oft’, and having 
sailed about a quarter of a mile observed them both gradually return to 
their co^^rect position. Being thus satisfied that some extraordinary local at¬ 
traction was influencing the nec<lles, we again tacked to repeat the experi- 
metit; mid with a nearly similar result. The observations were then continued 
on one'or'two successive tacks, the .ship being steadily steered upon a 
gfven'poStit by some object a-head ; and an account of the whole is here 
subjoined in one connected view. ’J'hc observations were made between 
six and nine P.M., the wind being moderate at east, (true,) the weather 
very rainy, the soundings lifty-tivo fathoms, and the 'nearest land distant 
from six to eight miles. The space sailed over during the time the changc.s 
were taking place <lid not exceed a quarter of a mile. 

Stadioard t art , compasacs first iudicatiug the ship's head East, then changed to SW. 


Ifarboard ...... 

S^H^Apard », • 

NWbN 

IsASI • • 
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Stacbowd. iadt, .both compsases . . , NEbE^E £|E. 

Akxauder’s a minute or two after retomed to NEbE£E, and Walker’s to EjN. 

Alexander’s compass was |daced on tbe binnacle, the other stood about five feet lUgber, ia iite 
nin'd placcf."' 

In^CHTdcr to follow up the observafions on tliis phenomenou on some other 
dAy« 1 seat a boat to fix a flag upon the ice, by way of marking spot, hut 
the matgia was so broken up ^tliat it was impracticable to land upon it.:, a 
Ught buoy was therefore moored for the same purpose, thou^ with httle 
chance of retaining its station on account of the depth of the water. During 
the remainder of the night, when tiie wind and weather obliged us to keep 
more to the northward, the compasses were not thus influenced *. 

The weather clearing up on the morning of the 2d we found that a strip of 
ice about half a mile in width had been lately separated from the fixed ice, 
but tils to our impatience afjpcared like a drop of water in the ocean. Con- 
siderabic ** streams” and patches” were also^drifting along the margin 
durii^' the day, and we were employed in beating through them in order to 
make fast to the floe, the weather being unfavourable for keeping unijlor wpy. 
In the evening we secured the shi{>s to the ice, being in twenty-three fa? 
thorns at the distance of two miles to die westward of Tern Island. For 
several hours in die course of this day, there was something in the atmo¬ 
sphere which distorted objects into very curious sliapes. The principal fea- 
tnre ki this phenomenon was a constant waving tremulous motion near the 
horizon, causing the whole body of ice to appear at times as if turning round, 
and making one almost giddy to look steadfastly at it. The distant land was 
sometimes flattened *down so as to appear like a single thick black dine, upon 
the horizon; then again it would assume a shape of tliis kind. 



whih' its real outline, when not thus distorted, was this. 



* The >pots near which tliis local attracdon was found are designated on the chart by this 
mark 0. 
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The tremulous appearance is in a greater or less degree a rcry common phe- 
iK>menon in the Polar Seas. Such indeed is the frequent occurrence of ex‘ 
traordinaiy and variable terrestrial refraction, and the consequent uncertainty 
with respect to the dip of the horizon, that observations made by the horizon 
of ’the sfea, even when wholly free from ice, cannot be depended on within 
two or three minutes. There is however practically litde or nothing to re¬ 
gret on this account, from the almost constant opportunities that occur in 
these seas of resordng to the more accurate method of observation by artifi¬ 
cial hidrizons. 

The wind backing by the N.E. to N.N.W. during the night, we had on 
the 3d a clear and pleasant day which, as the ice remained in the same state 
as before, induced us to pay another visit to Tern Island. We here found 
the scurvy-grass so much improved in luxuriance that a number of men from 
each ship were employed all day in picking it for the purpose of boiling 
with our pea-soup. Every body seemed to agree that the taste of this }dant 
-aomewhat resemlded tumip-tops, but it pos.sesscs it in a very small degree, 
arid whatever may be its anti-scorbutic qualities has little or nothing to recom¬ 
mend it to the palate. The leaves were in general numerous, but not exceed¬ 
ing two-eighths of an inch in diameter, and in many tufts there was nothing 
but the flower and stalks; but these as well as the root were all committed to 
our co]:^rs, being the only general supply of the kind obtained during this 
voyage. The tern had now almost entirely deserted the island, and we saw 
no other birds except ja flock or two of phalaropes and a few silvery gulls. 

In the evening the wind having settled to the southward and eastward, 
which was directly upon the ice, I ordered the ships to be got under way, 

• for the purpose of keeping them always at liberty for any change that might 
occur. The Fury being in an awkward lee bight, we had to send a kedge 
out for casting ; but being after all obliged to make sail on an unfavourable 
tack were again carried into the icc, which was now in so thin and “ rotten'’ 
a state, that the ship forcecl her way several hundred yards into it before she 
stopped, and then lay during the night thus immoveably though quite safely 
beset. The Hccla having cleared the floe, 1 made Captain Lyon’s signal to 
act as appeared best to him ; and he accordingly kept under sail as at first 
intended. 

The present state,of the ice, at which I have just hinted, serve*! no less 
to excite our sur|}rise than to keep alive our hopes and expectations. Tlic 
spaces occupied respectively by ice and holes wen* about equal; and so 


.1822. 

Aaguht. 


Sat. 3. 


2 0 2 
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189S. extensive and dangefom were the latter/'die cotddwHh ^xsfrehte 
difileEdtjr widk tvranty ^w^thiHy ynrds from the^Mp to place the^iufl^rsv’i^iltt 
that at notsmidi ri^ of falling through. The slwpe of the poiida illlid holed 
being seepentiBe and various, and 'their Muc eelour toftttiitg tt'StrHdttg ooh- 
traat wUb the 'whiteness of the snow that lay bn llie ieej^glive theilo^e* vttteii 
viewed from the mast-head an appearance not unlike that of tite-famcy^^ilidtOIttd 
tkne sometimes secs on cloths or paper-hangings. We were ai^hidhed 
fore to find with what tenacity a field of ice, whose parts appear^ thukfoOdi^y 
joine<l, still continued to hang together, notwithstanding the Utitioa 'Cf^the 
swell that almost constantly set upon its margin. . - 

Sun. 4. vpiiQ weather, which had for several hours been rainy and thick, cleared'up 
about noon on the 4th, in consequence of the wind shifting to the N.W.,' 
when we made sail from the floe in order to look for our buoy, and to con¬ 
tinue our observations on the magnetic attraction in that neighbourhood. 
After making several tacks as near the place as the bearings of the land and 
the soundings could direct us, but without discovering the buoy, we were 
oldigod for the present to ^vc up the attempt; having, to our great teiti(^afc- 
tion, observed a floe at least three miles in length and two in breadth ju^t 
detached from the fixed icc, and rendering it necessary for us to work out of 
its way, lest it should force us towards the shore. We only, therhforb^, 
waited to put down some nets to ascertain the nature of the bottom, told'thbn 
hauled round the floe. A quantity of shells, among which were a' few Of the 
new species of anomia discovered on the last voyage, with some shrimps * 00*1 
echvii, werp all that we couhl thus fish up. Having cleared the end of the 
floe, which drifted riitpidly away and, as usual here, never made i'ts ap|)ear- 
ance afterwards, we made the ships fast to the fixed icc at eight P.M., having* 
by the late disruption made considerable [irogress in the direction of the 
‘ strait. 

Mon. 5. At nine A.M., on the 5th, the temptsraturc of some sea-water brought up 
from near the bottom in fifty-seven fathoms, was 3‘2^®, that of the air being 
34°, and of the surface 30|°, The specific gravity of the former was found 
by Mr. Fisher to be l,0-286, at the temperature of 40°*. What made the 
tcmjK'raturc and specific gravity of the s<;a-water here a particular object of 
curiosity was the fact before conjectured, but now satisfactorily confirmed, 

* The Rpei'ific gravity of the surface-water in this neighbourhood will be foundj for a'fow 
days about tliis time, in die Meteorological Abstract. 
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ibat'^ slneiKil or curfent >ik>nMliine« set out from under tHo ice. and in a 
»Q|jth*eaSteffiiy'4ireQtiU|i* ^hpugli; at,« mtd considerably Taryin^ for a day or J!^ 
tm> .;togutbM<wir Tbe otatUNt nom occupied by the ships, and the present 
djOPTneea^)^ -wiaather. enabled v» to obtain a tolerably distinct view of the 
landjS to llhe> westward.; but the constant, fogs and rain experienced by Ci^- 
taHi> 1.^011 OKI *his late excursion rendered it impossible for him, at this dia 
tancff. to recognise the j^acc he liad visited; and the observation he had 
obtained,, ^ving the latitude much to the southward of the only apparent 
opening .now before us, threw a shade of mystery over the unknown passage, 
which redoubled our impatience to examine it. 

. \Vc had for several days past occasionally seen black whales about the 
ships, and our boats were kept in constant readiness to strike one. for the 
sake of the oil. in which endeavour they at length succeeded this morning. 

The usual signal being cxliibited. all the boats were sent to their assistance, 
and in less than an hour and a half had killed and secured the fish, which 
proved moderatc>sizcd one of above “ nine feet bone,” exactly suiting our 
pfiiposg. .The operation of “flinching” this animal, which was thirty-nine 
feet and a fatal! in Icngdi, occupied most of the afternoon, each ship taking 
half the blubber and hauling it on the icc, to “ make ufi',” or put into casks. 

We .alsojnade fires on the icc, in order to boil a portion of the blubber into 
oilrfor tlic, convenience of stowage ; but this method being found a wasteful 
one until it is left several days to'drain, we boiled only a hundred and 
twenty,,gallons cadi, and then put the rest into tanks and casks, being a 
supply sufficient for at feast two years. 

The latitude of our present station was G9° 32' 10"; tile longitude, by clfro* 
QOmeters, 81® 23' 06"; the dip of the magnetic needle 88® 06' 26"; and the vari¬ 
ation 86 ® 04 '43" w'esterly; the latter [ihenomcnon having considerably increased 
since our last observations. In the course of the night Mr, Ross was again 
fortunate in procuring one or two specimens of the Lams Sabim^ out of a 
flock of !orty that flew past the ship from the westward. Mr. Ross remarked 
that they, liad no other birds in company, and flew high as if migrating, 
but afterwards alighted in the open water at some distance from the edge of 
tlie ice. The operation of “ flinching” a whale, which in Davis’s Strait 
and die Grccnhuid Seas collects a large assemblage of birds about the sliip^ 
had not the same effect here, five or six of the hams Ar^entaliis being all 
that were thus attracted. Fulmar petrels, the usual visitants on such oc¬ 
casions, are never seen here, which seemed to us the more remarkable 
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as they had generally been our companions in most other parts of the polar 
regions that we had visited. We had to-day, for the first time this sum¬ 
mer, seen a number of white whales (delphinus alHeam) near the ice; but 
found them as usual so extremely wary as to elude every endeavour to 
strike them, though the boats frequently made the attempt, this being'the 
only large sea-animal inhabiting these regions which we had never yet 
taken. 

Tues.6. On the forenoon of the 6th a halo was observed round the sun, and on 
the eastern side of it a slightly-coloured parhelion, distant from the' sUn 

Wed. 7. 24°. 17. Some water, brought u]) on the 7th, from sixty fathoms or near the 
bottom, was at the temperature of 31°.6, that of the surface being 3t®.3, 
and of the air 35°. As soon as we liad completed the stowage of the blub¬ 
ber, and washed the ships and people’s clothes, we cast off, taking in tow 
the carcass of the whale (technically called the “ crang”) for our friends at 
Igloolik, and with the intention also of looking-for the buoy that had been 
laid down in that neighbourhood. In the latter attempt we again failed, 
the buoy having probably been swept away by the drift-ice; nor conld we 
afterwards hit upon the exact spot where the attraction on the needles had 
been observed. The wind dying away when the ships were off the north- 
cast end of the island, the boats were dcspatplicd to tow the whale on 
shore, W'hile Captain Lyon and myself went a-head to meet some of the 
canoes that were paddling tow'ards us, * We soon joined eleven of them, and 
on our informing the Esquimaux of the prize the boats were bringing them, 
they paddled off wdtli great delight. When they arrivetl at the spot and 
had civilly asked pt'nni.ssiou to eat some of it, they flropped their canoes 
astern to the whale’s tail, from which they cut off enormous lunvps of flesh 
and ravenously devoured it; after which they followed our boats in-shore, 
where the carcass was made fast to a mass of grounded ice for their future 
disposal. In the mean time Captain Lyon and myself had rowed up to the 
station formerly occupied by the tents, which however wc now fonnd wholly 
deserted by the natives, who had left only a sledge or two, and a quantity of 
blubber here and there under the stones before used for the tents. 

Tljur.8. A fresh breeze having sprung up from the southward, we stood off and 
on for the night, and on the 8th again made the ice, in which no change 
was perceptible. We hoped however that some service would be done us 
by the swell, though its effects would only be rendered apparent when 
the wind veered to the wc.stward. This taking place on the following 
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day, nfp hi^d the sadsfaction of seeing another large ** patch” from one to 
two ilt width ^parated front the fixed ice, and soon drifted out of sight 
to.ihe aouthreast. As we made several tacks off the island next to the 
northward pf Iglopiik, called by the Esquimaux Neerlo-Nakto, two canoes 
caaie. pfi! us, in , one of which was Toolemak, He and his companions 
came on board the Fury, when I employed him for a couple of hours- in 
drawing a chart of the strait. Toolemak, though a sensible and intelligent 
man,, we soon found‘to be no draftsman, so that his performance in this 
way, if taken alone, was not a very intelligible delineation of the coast. 
By dint however of a great deal of talking on his part, and some exercise 
of patience on ours, w'c at length obtained a copious verbal illustration of 
his sketch, wdiich confirmed all our former accounts respecting the existence 
of a passage to the westward in this immediate neighbourhood, and the 
laige extent of tlie land called Kciyuk-tarruoke on the northern side of the 
strait. The word Kliemig he applied either to the strait or to some place about 
its shores, as he had before done to Cajhaiu Lyon ; but, the weather was at 
this time unfortunately too thick to allow of his pointing out the exact di¬ 
rection in whidi this interesting sjmt lay. This piece of information was, 
just at the moment, desirable only as a matter of extreme curiosity and 
almost painful interest, as it was rerfain that the passage was at present 
inaccessible to ships on account of the ice. Toolemak also agreed with oiir 
other Esquimaux informants in stating, that from the coast of Akkoolce no 
land is visible to the westward; nor was any ever heard of in that direction 
by the Esquimaux. This fact they uniformly assert with a whine of sorrow, 
meaning thereby to intimate that their knowledge an<i resources are there 
both at an end. Toolemak represented the coast of Keiyuk-tarnioke as * 
abounding with whales and narwhals, and repeatedly mentioned that ice¬ 
bergs were seen on its northern side, as before described by Okotook. The 
only actual addition to our former information was respecting some Esqui¬ 
maux inhabiting an island of considerable size, at a great distance to the 
eastward or north-east. These people they call by the name of Sedd-ler-^ 
me-oo, a general term by which they distinguish all Esquimaux not belong¬ 
ing to their own tribe, an<l of whom, with their accustomed self-conceit, 
they invariably speak with undisguised contempt. It is remarkable that 
even the natives of Southampton Island, notwithstanding their proximity to 
the continental coast, come under this denomination ;* there being iio inter¬ 
course whatever, as far as wc could learn, between the two tribes. 
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Au ^uit. ships being close to the edge of the floe in the evening, 1 directed 

them to be made fast; but the boat that went to make holes for the ice* 
anchors* returning witii the information that the ice was in too rotten” estate 
to hold them, wc ran the ships into the floe under all sail, where they easily 
made a dock for themselves, and remained quietly for the night,' which 
proved extremely fine and clear. A number of shrimps, ecAtat, and other 
marine insects were brought up in a net from the bottom. 

Sat. 10. Some water brought up on the 10th from a depth of‘forty fathoms was at 
the temperature of 32®, that of the surface being the same, and of the at¬ 
mosphere 40°, In the evening we made sail and ran along the margin of the 
ice, and soon after had the satisfaction of observing that another large floe 
was just on the |x>int of being detached. On arriving at its northern end, 
%vc found that it still wsmted a little to complete the separation, and with a 
view of applying the requisite force, or at least all that wc had at our dis¬ 
posal, the ships were made fast to it by several^hawsers, and all their sails 
set aback, the wind.blowing fresh from the westward. This expedient soon 
produced the desired effect; the floe beginning to disjoin in less than tch 
minutes, and the whole of it then drifting away at the rate of a mile and a 
half an hour, so that at midnight we were enabled to cast off and make sail 
to windward of it. 

This last disruption, while it gave us another short step to the wc.stward, 
allowed us also to approach Neerlo-Nakto as near as the soundings, which arc 
here quite shoal, would pc^rmit; and at noon on the 11th wc made the ships 
fast to the ice in eight fathoms, on a bottom of small lime-stones, and went 
on shore to examine the productions of the island, and obtain a more exten- 
• sive view of the neighbouring lands. We found it to resemble Igloolik in 
its general character, but discovering an approach to the primitive formation 
not perceptible at the latter island, numerous large masses of granite, gneiss, 
and quartz appearing on the surface inteimixed with the fragments of lime 
of which it is principally composed. The island is extremely low, and its 
surface is covered with numberless small and one very large pond of fresh 
water, the resort of black and red-throated divers and of the long-tailed 
(hicks. A large flock of brent-geese were seen, and two or three procured 
from some of the Esquimaux whom we found on the island, and who had 
caught them with the snares of whalebone before described. Large flocks 
of eider and king-ducks were also flying about; but the natives being in the 
habit of visiting the island for the sake of the birds and their eg^, had 
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made them so wild that we procilfed but few. Captain Lyon’s party were 
fortunate in killing two deer, giirhig^each ship one hundred and fifty pounds 
of £nc Tenison exclusive of the heads and hearts, which as a matter of good 
policy were eonsidered the lawful perquisites of the sportsmen. Including 
these and the entrails, the weight of each deer was estimated at two hundred 
ancLtwenty pounds^ which may be considered a favourable specimen of the 
rein-deer here at their best season. One of these animals took the water in 
a laige pond, and was not obtained without much wading. 

r The Esquimaux we met on the island at first landing w ere four young men, 
of which two were brothers of our little friend “ Jolin Bull,” and had just 
arrived from Amitioke. From them we learned lhat Ewerat and his party 
had reached the place of tlieir destination, and would probably come on to 
Igloolik in the course of the summer. One of the yonng men who insisted 
on attending mo about the island the whole afternoon, made himself useful 
ill giving the Rsquiniaiix names of tiic different lands in sight. On being 
desired to inform us where Khemig lay, he jHiinted in the exact tlirection in 
which we had from the ships always supposed tlic .strait to be ; that is, about 
N.W.b.W. from Neerlo-iiakto, u])ou which bearing was a high rocky hill of 
a reuiarkablct form, and the most conspicuous object in sight in coming ofl' 
the strait from the eastward. It is essential here to remark, that about this 
{leriud two or three charts had been drawn on board the Ilecla* by different 
natives, of whom Tooleraak was one, and they all pointed, in the direction 
1 have just mentioned to Khvmig, which was now understood to he an island 
lying iu the strait, as* in fact it afterwards proveil. This information so 
rc|>eatedly and explicitly ubtaiticd, while it satisfied me more and more of 
our being in tlui right track, could not fail also to a<.ld to my perplexity re¬ 
specting the place visited by Captain Lyon,—a place, evidently bearing a 
.siniUar. name and frequented by the Esquimaux on their way to Akkoolee, but 
lying by observation at least iiftecii milt‘S to the soutliward of the strait now 
before us. The clearing up of all obscurity on this {mint was desirable at 
the present .moment, mure as an object of curiosity or geographical research, 
than as affecting the movements of the Ex{)edition ; for these too evidently 
depended on necessity not choice ; it being imiJossiblo, supposing even the 
existence of jialf a dozen different channels, to navigate any but tliat in 
wlpc]^ nature should open her barriers. That this operation ivas going on 
more rapidly here than in the ..passage to the southward of Igloolik, and 
that from. Iheir.qomparative si{se and openness, as well as from tlic current 
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1822 . observed to set from tlic westward at our present station, th© probabUiQ/: 

Aogu t. jHiicli in favour of this channel being the first elcared, was too plain to 
admit doubt; and I therefore entertained none as to the point towards which 
all our efforts should be directed. If after all there should be two chaanels 
in this neighbourhood, both leading into the Polar Sea. one perhaps to tlie 
north and the other to the south of an island, (which in the present state of 
our knowledge seemed the only reasonable conclusion,) tlie, propriety of 
pushing through that which was first opened still remained the same ; for 
the quitting of the continental shore for a few miles could not, in such a 
navigation as this, be put in competition with the value of a day or even an 
hour of our remaining navigable scjason. 

Convinced, however, as I was of the expediency of pursuing this line of 
conduct, which in truth seemed the only practicable one, yet every hour's 
delay added an indescribable weight to my anxiety. For the same train of 
reasoning, by which we flatter ourselves into a belief of having done our best 
to avoid an evil, does not always furnish a proportionate degree of patience to 
enable us quietly to endure it; ami, stopped as we had now been, at the very 
threshold of the North-West Pttssage, for nearly four weeks, without advanc¬ 
ing twice as many miles to the westward, suspense at such a crisis was scarce¬ 
ly the less painful because w'c knew it to be inevitable. The decayed state 
of the icc, which even a fortnight before, had rendered tmvelHiig extremely 
dangerous, could alone, therefore, under these vexatious circumstances, have 
prevented my despatching another party, for the express purpose of deciding 
the question respecting the Strait: for, highly as we had a right to value 
the repeated and concurrent testimony of so many intelligent Esquimaux, it 
was impossible to feci satisfied on such a subject, while ouc own ocular evi¬ 
dence was still wanting. Observing, however, to-day, from an eminence 
on which wc took the angles for the survey, that the ice within the line of the 
island apf>earcd much less decayed than that in the stream of the Strait, I 
determined on attempting, by this means, a journey to tho westward, endear 
VQuring first to reach some Islands in that direction ; and then, by passing 
from one to the other, at length to gain the main-land, u}iob which it m^ht 
not perhaps be difficult to travel to the Strait itself, and thus to end every 
doubt, as well as every conjecture, respecting it. 

While we were on slmrc, which was from a quarter past one till twenty 
minutes past six, P.M., tire tide ebbed three feet uid ahalf, and a^eared to 
be still falling. The beach is extremely flat and shelling, that the boats 
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t^fh6d the ground at the distance of half a mile from the shore, the bottom 18®®*# 
being er^mposed of stones of all sizes. 

A breeze had sprung up from the south-east while wc were on shore; but 
the weather being fine wc kept the ships fast, it being my intention to pre¬ 
pare immediately for my proposed journey .over the ice, for which our 
present station was particularly convenient. At four A.M. on the 12th, Mon. 12. 
however, it freshened so much as to cause the ships to strike very heavily on 
the ice, which wu'there of the “hummocky ”kind. The sw'cll having soon 
after broken up the edge, a press of head-sail enabled us to force the ships 
a short distance within the margin, and a few other loose masses drifting 
down from the eastward, we were at length secure from any disturbance. 

The rudders were hoivcver unshipped, in case of accidents, and in the after¬ 
noon the wind moderated, though the weather continued extremely incle¬ 
ment, with snow, which was aflerwanls succeeded by rain. On the !3th, Tues. 13. 
the weather remained too thick and unsettled for leaving the shi[)s, though 
the wind.was quite moderate, and in the evening shiftdd to the westward. 

The loose ice ivas drifting away from the floe, against the ivind, during the 
whole of the day, aflbrding another certain jiroof of a set to the south-east, 
independently of tide. Several black whales came up close to the ships, 
and three Sabine gulls, some ducks, doVekics, and silvery gulls, were also 
seen. 

Early on the morning of the 14f]i, the breeze ha^ iilg freshened from the Wed. 14. 
north-west, another floe broke away from the fixed ice, allowing us to gain 
about half a mile more* to the westward ; such was the vexatious slow'ness 
with which we were permitted to aflvancc towards thfc object of our most 
anxious wishes! As, however, this disruption brought us so much nearer 
the islands towards which I was about to travel, we cast off and beat up into 
the bight left by the floe. 

My party consisted of Mr. Richards, and two men from each ship, and we 
were furnished with ten days’ provision. IMr. Crozier, with three additional 
men, • was appointed to aiiiist in carrying our baggage to the first islands, 
and then to return on board. Having given Captain Lyon the nccoesary iii- 
sbticticms for proceeding during my absence, and appointed the narrow part 
of the Strait as a rendezvous in case of any sudden disruption of the ice 
blowing' him to follow us, 1 left the ships at half-pSi^t one P.M., but had 
scarcely proceed^ tVo hundred yards, when we found that a plaiik would 
form an indtspenaable part of our equipment, for the purpose of crossing the 

2 a. 2 
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pools and holes in the iee. Two planks of fir nailed together 
N>v^ being speedily furnished from (ho sliijis, at two P.M. wc finally took our 
departure. 

Having soon gained the more solid floe before observed Ijrom the island, 
we found its edge distinctly .define/1 by a strait tine of “ hummocky ” ict*, 
where it was joined to the thinner floe oceupying the stream of tlie Strait; 
giving us the impression of its having been much longer formed than tlw^ 
other in consequence of being out of the tide-way, and afl'ording, by its 
comparative solidity, very superior travelling. Being thus favoured, we 
made quick progress to the >vestward for seven or eight miles, when the 
holes and cracks began to increase in frequency and depth, mul we were 
three hours in accomplishing the last mile and a half; the warmth reflected 
from the land, and the action of the tides in raising and <iepressiug the ice, 
having here cracked and partially detached it in many places. Wc landed at 
a quarter past nine P.M., after seven hours’ walking, the direct distance from 
the sh^s not exceeding ten or eleven miles, aiul found it low water by the 

shore about ten o’clock. 

« 

The difficulty experienced in landing made me apprehensive lest Mr. Crozier 
and his party should not be able to gel from the island without the as¬ 
sistance of our bridge. I despatched him, however,-at four A.M. on the 
Thur. 15,15th, and had th(^ satisfaction to find thaf being now unencumbered with 
loads, he and his men were able, by a (‘irenifous route t»bserve<l from tlic 
hills, to leap from one mass of ice to another and thus to gain the more solid, 
floe. Having seen him thus far safely on liis wav. wc’ crossed the island one- 
third of a mile to the westward, carr}’ing the plank with slings from our 
shoiildei^, to prevent injuring it on the rocks. After passing over broken 
and detached ice for a mile and a quarter to the next inland, which is a 
small one, wc found it separated by a narrow channel of a hundred yards in 
width from a third and larger. After dining and resting an hour or two 
about noon, near the middle of this island, w^e arrived on it« western shore 
at six in the evening, when the w’callier beco^ng misty we ]>it.ched the 
teiir for (Jic night. Between this and the next island was a large space en¬ 
tirely clear of ice, and here we observed a black whale sporting about: we. 
also met with two large deer and a fawn, but could not get near them. A 
long-tailed duck with three very young ones, and a pair or two of red- 
throated divers, were swimjning about in the ponds. The former served us 
as a suj;qier, the andromeda teirag'bm and ground-willow furnishing fuci for 
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cooking f1icm. A pair of ravens, one or two silvery ^iills, and a few snow- 
buntinc's, were all wo saw besides. 

Heavy -now continued to fall during the night, rendering the atmosplicre Frid. 1C. 
too thick to allow ns to see our way till half-past nine A.M. on the I6th, 
w'hen we struck the tent, and set out upon the ice, which we now found 
better for travelling than before, consisting of a level floe, intersected only 
by numln rless pools not more than knee-deep, and with their bottom gene¬ 
rally strong enough to nlh»w us to wade through them. Proceeding along 
the southern side of the land on which the remarkable hill before-mentioned 


is situated, and which I now named Mount Sabine, out of respect to Mr. 
Joseph Sabine, we halted at noon a mile and a half due south of it, and 


observed the lat. 69® 37' 40"; and then continuing our journey landed at 
two P.M. to dine and rest. Serjeant Wise here shot a hare of a rcinaric- 
ably dark colour on the upper part of the body, and particularly about 
the ears, but quite white underneath. Tw'o or three ring-plovers were also 


seen. 


We moved again at half-past four; and at a mile.and a half in aW.b.N.|N. 
direction, arrived at the extreme point of the island, and crossed the 
ice about a hundred yards to the n<‘xl. Traversing this also, we then 
walked a mile and a half Avith the assistance of the plank, which it fre¬ 
quently required extreme caution not to break, over loose and even drifting 
ice to the next, on which we halted for the night at eight P.M., after a. 
day’s journey of no great length, hut attended with much wet and fatigue. 

The snow, which fell at intervals during the day, was succeeded in the 
evening by rain and fog, which continued very thick till six A.M. on the 
17th, when avc resumed our journey across the island; and after deeper Sat. 17 . 
wading than usual iu reaching the ice, at length set forward upon it, and 
at nine o’clock landed on a small island in a S.W.b.W, direction. The sun 


now making its appearance, and the wliole of our elothes and baggage being 
Avet, I determined to remain hen^ a fcAv hours to dry them, which aa'c Avere 
soon enabled to do, the Avind shifting to the N.W., and quickly dissipating 
the fog and clouds. The warmth of the sun seemed not more agreeable and 
invigorating to us than to the other inhabitants of the island. These con¬ 
sisted only of aiumerous large mosquitoes, Avhich, though in a torpid slate 
before, now commenced their attacks, and continued to, annoy ns during the 
rest of our stay. Their sting howcA'cr certainly produced in this climate 
much less inflammation than is usual in a warmer one, though I do not know 
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1822. how much of this difference is to be attributed t» the man, and how much to 

Aagiist. 

the mosquito. 

The islands over which we had lately passed, and which, sd the request of 
Mr. Richards, I named the BouveriA Islands, rise from two to six handled 
feet above the sea, with deep woter^quitc close to their shori». They con»* 
sist principally of dark-coloured gneiss-rock, the strata of whteh^ tw all die 
instances where 1 had an ofqwrtuntty of examtnang -dipped te die 

xmrthwaitl'or north-west. There are also on some oii tiMf idawds MB8idor<i> 
able tracts where the rocks exhibited a schistose stmctaie* the 'loose ahdgr 
fjnill^eitits,-which I took to be mica-slate, varying from neat a parpendaoiiw 
th an dmost horizontal direction, and indifl^rently as to the direction of 
their dip. On one island only, being that on which the three dcfor weic 
seen, the outer ends of these slaty fragments were covered with a thin super*- 
ficial coating of a verdigris-green substance, extending a foot or two along 
the surface in different places, and giving the rqck the singular appearance 
of having been painted tliat colour. None of the fragments were thus 
tinged in any part but their outer ends, nor could I find any other suhstarme 
in the sane neighbourhood exhibiting a similar appearmce. 

After obtaining the meridian altitude, which gave the lat. &Q° 3T 56", we 
left the island, and directed our course across the ice to the N.W., towards 
a low part of the land. On reaching this spot, which prrived to be an isdnnns 
scarcely fifty yards in breadth, and ascending the first eminence, we had 
every reason to be satisfied with our route, being now enabled to perceive 
that we had in all probability reached the main-land; the ice lately crosstsd 
l^ing that of a spaemus bay to the south, which L named after my Cellew- 
tiaveller Mu. Richards, and the *sea to the northward, between us and the 
high land of Keiyuk-tarruoke, bearing evident marks of our appimieh to the 
supposed strait. The ice was here entirely broken up and in motion to the 
eastward, and in many places about‘the northern shf)re there was abundance 
of open water. Being satisfied that we could now perform the remmnder of 
our journey by land, I determined to leave the plank and a pewtioa of onr 
provisions at this spot, and to make a forced march for the Strait as ^glldy 
equipped as possible. We here for the first time found the rocks to be 
composed of red granite, a circumstance we haiicul with satisfaction at tlto 
time, as Captain Lyoi^ had met with a similar formation at the extent iris 
joaitiej to the westward. It was high water by the shore at about seven in 
the evening. 
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At two o’clock on the morning* of the ISth, the weather being extremely 
fine and clear, we rose with the sun; and after depositing our spare stores "^15^ 
witliin a hec^ o£ stones, left the isthmus, and directed our course over the 
hills to ilic westward, whidi consist partly of greyish gneiss and partly of red 
grauite, some of them rising at least a thousand or twelve hundred feet 
above; the knrei of the sea. These being in some places extremely steep, 
with fiumbeiless knise fragments lying about, which only required the foot 
to be s^ttpoA them to give them motion down the precipice, wc were for 
som time obhged to (nroceed with .much caution. At half-past five, how- 
ever# we had arrived at a peninsula which promised to prove of high 
tntterest, for iiafipeared to lead to the very spot where, from the set of the 
tide^and the trending of the coast, die strait was most likely to be found; 
and it {nesentedat tlie same time a geological character diiTering from any 
we had before met with. The appearance of the southern or inner part of 
this peninsula is singular, being that of three or more nearly horizontal and 
eqiiidistiuit ranges or strata, resembling at a distance so many tiers or galle- 
ries of a high and commanding fortification, which seemed to defy approach. 

On reaching this place, where two long and deep pqnds of IVcsh water serve 
to contract eTdll more the narrow isihmus by which it is divided from the 
other land; wc found the rucks composed^of a brownish-red sandstone in 
numerous alternate strata of darker and lighter shades, though three or four 
only of these were conspicuous at a distance. 

We now turned nearly due north, the character of the rocks continuing 
much die sfynae, exceptrthat some narrow veins of a coni|>act white sand.stonc 
appeared here and there traversing the other. Some of this, as well as of the 
red kind, occurred now and then in a pulverized state; the former, on first 
taking it up, exactly resembled white sugar when moistened by w^ater, but 
being subsequently dried proved remarkably minute and fine. After cross¬ 
ing a deep hollow, itcarly intersecting the |jeninsula from east to west, wc 
observed the rocks to consist of a beautiful variety of the reddish sand¬ 
stone, variegated with serpentine and nearly concentric delineations of a 
darker red, and having numerous oval knotK of various sizes, like those of 
wood, giving the smoothly rounded surface of the bare rock in many 
places more the appearance of handsomely iwlished beef-w'ood than of 
stone. After passing over a mile and a half of this, we arrived at about 
seven A.M. at the’ultimate object of our journey, the extreme northern 
point of the peninsula overlooking the narrowest j»art of the desired strait 
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aiNleastt^Mpb Jinotalfieifa^^ Uievl#j»s« •MaeitiblWig^h(^4hA(<;i^ 
to th0tipesti.tliet shored agala^aopitf-alied^totyie d^toDOc^Kif 
and^ftr norot^ii 'three points of ttha«tcompass ifi*. 
oo<M^4»e.iOeiiito4heiUtniost limits <q£ a clear honaoo* 
oe fietcn miles distaat. Over this .we. could not enijoftaiii; a^detd^ oC^'^vini; 
ctioeovared the ilolar .Sea; and loaded as it was with ice,« Aw.id|iea4y'J^lt a^ 
if we w^e OB the point of forcing our way through i it -aloogi^O northcfti 
shores of America. ., *f , A . 

After despatching one of our party to the foot of the <poiut for some of 
thesea>water, which was found,extremely salt to the taste,<.^'6 hailed tlie 
interesting CTcnt of the morning by three hearty cheers auilibyo small extra 
allowance of ^rog to our people, to drink a safe and speedy passage throngfi 
the channel just discovered, which 1 ventured to name by aaticipidiou,. thie 
^I rftAiT OF THE Fvsv AND Hecla. Haviiig built a pile of stones upon .the.pro¬ 
montory wliich, from its situation with respect to the Contiiieut lof America, 

I called Cape North-Ev^t, w'e Avaiked back to lair tent and baggage, tliesc 
having, for tlic sake of greater ex]>editioii, been left two milesrbeiuiidi and 
after, resting a few liours set out at tliree P.M. on our return, ,,-jTo save.our¬ 
selves thefatigiic of re*asoending the craggy and precipitous , mountain,lapd 
passed over in the morning, Ave struck through some mviacs fpild valleys 
more to the soutliward, which hoAvever led us so far out .of i^iWuy, witli- 
out much improving tlic road, that avc did not reach our dep.dt till a quarter 
past seven in the cvcyiing, after a circuitous journey of fourtfOb df Afteeii 
miles. This Avalk hoAvever subsequently proved of service in ..pointitOf^ out 
the route by Avhich another object might be attained.*’ . ,, 

The whole of the tract over which avc passed this day was incoijjceivtd^ly 
barren aud desolate, with scarcely a tuft of moss or gfass, or <cyen a piiow 
bunting’s note to give occasional animation to the scene, 1 caaao;t he|p 
adding hoAvever, that where, in some moist aud sheltered situation, a little 
patch of green did occur, the sorrel, (rmiex dig^/ms,) was euro to have put 
forth its leaves. Nor is this tlic only instance in whic4 baye remarked 
that this hardy and valuable antiscorbutic plant seems^ as i^ Avere, to gloiy 
ih jjfpcikiging up and flourishing in situations Avhere sqiurqely any other can 
find soil or moistune for its si^tenanee. A number pf'sn^l lakes occur in 
every part of this country, a8{WcU m on fdl t thp dslcmds that W. visited. 
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ThoM on tliiB nMuli %uid Wei'e mostly vematkablo, as hating still a p'ltch of ' 
ler^ solM^ice, iliont ten incites thidc, oeenpying-the whole extent of them, 
etitept fbi^a sfame Sf Afteen or twenty feet all round the shores, where the 
ieblind^heen diesoived die warmth of the land. To us the fact was new 
it’iiiit saason^ and Is still somewhat unaccountable. Whether so strange 
a ciiriilhilSUnkee'iS’to be attributed to locality or to an unfavourable season, 
die eifteridneO’of a single year or two is not sufHcicnt to determine. Three 
long4ailild ducks ivere killed out of a flock swimming in a lake; these birds* 
being in moult eolild not rise from the water, but their quickness in diving 
makes it extremely diflicult to slioot them. A hare of a very dark colour 
was seen near the tent, though one of these animals perfectly white had 
been noticed on the same spot only the day before. It was high water by 
die shore in Richards's Bay at a quarter before eight this evening. 

At thirty minutes |)ast five A.M. on the 19th, the ice was observed to be Mon. 19. 
setting fast to the eastward in the Strait, as iiideetl it had always been 
whenever wc had obtained a distinct view of it, whicji r;ircui«stance tended 
very strongly to confirm the impression we had lK.'forc received of a per¬ 
manent easterly current. Having employed a cou}>lc of hours in re-packiug 
Our Imggage for travelling, wc set out on the ice at six o’clock and reached 
the small island at nine; where wc were saluted us before by swarms of 
troublesome mosquitoes. The tide having fallen a little by the marks on the 
rocks we judged it to have been high water at about half-past eight. Proceed- 
in^ again at half an hour past noon, and being now aware that our easiest 
travelling was on the level ice, through tlie jmols on which w'c had learned 
to pass with less delay than at first, we w ere enabled #to reacli Deer Island 
at a single journey, by taking care to avoid all the broken icc near the laud. 

This latter precaution >vas indeed so necessary, that, when at length wc 
wished to go on shore, it took us above an hour to cfl*ect the last two hundred 
yards, and that with more wet, cold, and fatigue than wc had experienced 
in walking the whole preceding journey. We landed however at five P.M., 
and obtaining from the hills a distant view of the ships, observed that they 
were employed in warping among the icc. There was now a great deal of 
ojren water in the Strait, and the easternmost of the Bouvcric Islands were 
entirely cleared of the ice on which ,wc had travelled upon our outward 
journey. We here found some more of the vcixligris-grcen substance, tlwugli 
on the opposite side'of the same island as before, occurring precisely under 
similar circumstances. A little animal ran up the rocks near our tent, whicli 
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1822. nt Uie to be au emiiiie ; but wUicb on «ubsequcnt recollection 

August. - . , , 

of Its colour^ furry .coat, and brushy tail, I believe to, have been a squirrel 

of some kind, though we have not on any other 4>ccasiou,mot with this 

animal. 

Tues.20. It rained harden the morning of the 20lii till seven AJH., when we re- 
ascended the bill to determine our best route to the ships accordiag to the 
position of the ice, and also with the intention of lighting a large, smoky lire 
to give intimation of our return, which signal I had agreed on wiUi Captain 
Lyon. In the latter attempt we failed, the andromeda being tOiO wet even to 
produce smoke enough for our purpose. We therefore set oat upon the ice 
at half-past nine with the intention of making a hard push to get on board 
without halting. With this view we kept well into the bay, in order to avoid 
. the detached ice near the islands, but were once obliged to go on shore on 
account of a broad crack that had lately been made in the floe. We could 
at this time scarcely discover the 8hi])s from the ice ; but having the island 
of Neerlo-natko as o^uidc, wc continued to push on, hoping to reach them in 
two or three hours. At thirty minutes after three P.M. however, being sur¬ 
prised to find them still six or seven miles distant, we halted to dine, and to 
let one of our party, who was seiziid with a shivering in consequence of twice 
fdling into the water, sliift his clothes ; after which wc again set forward. 
At half-past five we came to a quantity of “ hummocky” ice that lay off the 
island, and finding here a broad lane of water obstructing our progress,' the 
idea first occurred to iis that the ships must be adrift, the whole of the ice 
outside of us having been lately broken up and detached from the floe on 
which we stood. By means of ferrying u|M>n one piece as .a boat to the 
other, wc at length got across the lane of water and foiund the ice in sepa¬ 
rate masses, but more closely packed on the other side. The plank being 
now no longer serviceable, while it occasioned us much detention in carrying, 
we fixed it in an uj)right position on a large floe-piece, and in a few minutes 
after a gun from the Hecla, accompanied by the appointed signal that a boat 
was coming, assured us of our being discovered by the ships. At nine P.M. 
when some of our party were nearly exhausted with incessant jumping anrl 
wading, Lieutenant Hoppner met us in one of the boats, and we arrived on 
board at ten o’clock, after twelve hours’ laborious journey. 

Chi almost all the shores both of the main-land and islands that we visited, 
some traces of the Esquimaux were found; but they were less numerous 
than in any other places on which we bad hitherto landed. This circum- 
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stance rather seemefd to intimate, as we afterwards found to be the case, that 
the shores'the Strait and its immediate! neighbourhood are not a frequent vr^w. 
resorts of tNO natHes during the summer months. 

I learned from Captain Lyon that Mr. Crozier and his party had scarcely 
got on board ships when the weather became extremely thick and 
continued' so tdl night, so that his return was very oplmrtune, and the 
more 90, as' ml the following morning the whole body of western ice, in¬ 
cluding that to which the ships were attached, w&s observed to have broken 
up. Fortunately however the latter, by pressing against the island of Neerio- 
Nakto, enabled the ships for some time to retain their station and assisted in 
keeping them off the shore ; but they were afterwards drifted about in the 
shoal water near the island, and continued in a very unpleasant and hazard¬ 
ous situation till the time of niy return. Being immovcably beset by the 
other ice that had been detached, on the night of the 17th the Fury sus¬ 
tained one or two heavy “ nips” by the pressure, which lifted her abaft, but 
without any injury whatever. Great quantities of ice* were observed to 
drift past from the westward, from which direction, o'hcncvcr the wind was 
light, there appeared to l)e a constant current. 

If Mr. Crozicr’s return was oj»portune, mine was certainly no less so, for Wed. 21. 
at the very time of our crossing the lane of water as nieiitioiufd above, the 
ice was in the act of opening out, and continued to do so for the rest of the 
night; so that on the morning of the Silst, the shj]>s were nearly in clear 
water, while the weather became sf> thick in an hour after our arrival, that 
we could scarcely sec a quarter of a mile for tw(* days afterwards. At 
eight' A.M. wc got under way, witli a view of endeavouring to find the 
marght of the fixed floe, by which alone we could hope to hold our ground 
against the icc which we knew to be drifting down from the westward. In 
this attempt wc succeeded, and ran along it for a .short distance, when the 
fog coming on more thick than ever, we made fast in thirty-two fathoms, 
being about four miles to the norllnvard and westward of Necrlo-Natko. 

On the 22d wc t^vicc made a ,mile or two along the edgoof the floe, when-Thur.22. 
ever the weather permitted us to sec a short distance a-head ; but the sound¬ 
ings being now too deep to give us warning of our approach to the Bouveric 
Islands, wc made fast in the evening in fifty-seven fathoms, the more de¬ 
cayed state of the icc appearing to indicate our beiqg near enough to the 
land. The wind was very light from the eastward, and the- state of the 
weather rendered the ship so moist and unwholesome below that it was 

S S 3 
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to ligTit ’ii fiife'irf'lhe‘WAfirtlii|J'an ,ineonceiv*yb 
* dfc'gtce of dryness, W#h^th; and'heidtli^ VeAtiliitkni'was pfodaced in Kiim 
course of tiJro' oirthrlefc hoiit^. " 'ISeveral ^vhite ‘inhales a«efe>jrthyitigt«l*Oiit the 
8hif», and a number of sillocks from four to eight inches imlength,' o^lerlged 
neaf fhe'^bitdi pieces of driA;4ce. It appeared to< us niaremarkable ceinci- 
(lieni^d that the last time we had met with sillocfct;-which waaiin 
to this Duke of York’s Bay, white whales seemed to he heiiHniqgijthpmiili- 
Upon the shores in «liallo%v water. > 

Frid. 23 . The ice coming in upon us soon closed the open space tbeou^^whieb 

had been sailing; and at half-past two A.M. on tlie 28d, a partial cleasipgiof 
the weather discovered to us the islands at the distwice of a mHe and,,a 
half to the N.W.b.W. The wind veering to the N.N.E» in Ihecourse of the 
afternoon, the w'eather became more clear; but the breeze freshening nt 
night brought the whole body of external drift-ice ujion us with considerable 
pressure. 

Sun. 25 . On the 25tli the wind having at length backed" to the W.N.Wi, the prospect; 
began to brighten; the ice in the fair-way of the Strait soon aoquirtng modojti 
to the eastward, and that near the shi|)s shortly after beginning to drive, 
though more slowly, in the same direction. Half an hour Afternoon, as sopn 
as there appeared the least chance of making any progress we made sail and 
prepared for moving the Fury. On heaving upon the hawsers,. however, in 
order to cast the ship’s head towards a lane of water not two hundred yardz 
distant, wc found her so compactly “soldered,” as the sailors aptly call it, 
between the masses of ice by the fate pressure from without, that ,all our 
power was insufficient to move her head a single degree of the compass. 
Captain Lyon having suggested the mode of pulling us out by making Sfil on 
the Hecla, which the ice had entirely left, it was tried without effect, the 
masses having so effectually overlaid each other by the pressure as, with tlie 
assistance of a slight degree of frost, to form one body almost-as compact as 
a solid floe. No better success attended an attempt to detach one piece 
after another, beginning from the outside, by the Hecla’s dragging upon them 
under all sail, for the ship was brought up w'ithout the masses separating. 
One only method and that a slow and laborious one remained, which was to 
employ all hands from both ships with handspikes, axes, and saws, to detach 
and force off one or two masses at a tinie. This plan at length effected t>ur 
release ; and at nine P.M., after eight hours’ incessant lAbour bestowed upon 
an obstacle apparently so trifling, we got into clear water and stretched to 
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tbeiK^rtliwttrd, the iBmiiace<ii9ir«i^^:iii.tbe dij^i^l^ai^cLsp efiGect^^ I???, 

tlfbt 4Boihn^g^ k‘Wi|s eveidiiaUp b|ri leur. ^tpnding on 

dll Mouiror ttgo.w«^hful490iu'€i<;)g4ib^4o^ m^ hy midnight were 

en(liis}ytcl«iuso£jit-w<, .'c.-i 

"The #itid tgrodudly > falling r<WM; i succeeded, by a light north-easterly Mon. 26 . 
btenddi’ with tarhich at'daylight(<»a>the ^26th wa steered under all.possible 
SsSi^'up'Hbe'iStrait. ’The oouiae being shaped and no ice in pur way, I 
then went to bed; but M'as immediately after informed by Mr. Crozier that 
the compasaeB'hail shifted from N.|S., which was the course 1 left them 
ilulieathig^ being a change of seven points, in less than ten mi- 

nutes. After runnii^ half a mile in a true W.b.N. direction, the needles 
began to retirni to tlicir true position; in half a mile farther they had resumed 
their proper direction and agreed exactly at North. Having sent a boat to 
the Heela ‘ immediately on our noticing the hnst alteration, 1 found from 
Captain Lyon that a similar phenomenon was observed to take place on 
board that ship, which was following in our wake. Tljc breeze slowly in¬ 
creasing from: the eastward, and tlie weather happily n^maining unusually 
clear for that direction of the wind, we soon arrived off the narrow part of 
the Strait, immediately on opening which, wc met a tide or current running 
above tw'o knots to the eastward witli numcrou.s eddies and ripplings. By 
keeping on the south or continental shore, and j>assii]g along by Cajic North- 
East, within two or three hundred yards of the rocks, wc succeeded with 
the assistance of the boats a-head in getting through the (thaiiiicl soon after 
elevcno’clock. 

The length of this narrowest part of the Strait is thrye miles, in an E.b.S. 
and W.b.N. direction; it is two miles across and nearly uniform in its width 
thp whole w'ay through. The rocks t)l’ re<l sandstone on the south .si<le shelve 
gradually dow’n from a height of three or four hundred feet, so that in sail¬ 
ing through we had generally two fathoms more depth of Avatcr on the outer 
than on the inner side of the ship, the .soundings coutiiiuiug deep however 
almost close to the shore. The opposite or uorthcru land of the narrows, 

'tvhere on closer examination we found several i.slauds, is also high, but less 
shelving than the other, and presenting when clear of snow a much darker 
appcanince. The eastern point of the entrance on tliis shore, which 1 named 
Cape Ossonv, has a small rocky islet lying close off it, upon wliich there wjis 
much heavy ice aground. In several other places also on both sides, but 
particularly on tlie south shore, large heaps of ice lay piled up u])un the rocks 
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1822. in one or two epots, to. the.hesgto of* foftoior,fifty feet. ^ The curreat.infimd- 
chonacl was nuinlogt three ter four hnotk to the eaiAward when we caioe 
through, .and no^mg but the boton^s of toe shoi« would hawi} enabled 
us to effect a passage, as the wind was too light to stem toeetream in'the 

middie.' ■ '' 

• 

Steering to the south ward of the island before seen fraH|«Clape/Itorth>£a8t, 
ia order still to keep along the continental shore, we pasSedrhetweei|. .two 
dangerous shoals, one of which runs off from toe island and thefOther hes 
quite by itself, about midway between this and the wnundandl;The lattet 
was at diis time pointed out by a great quantity of heavy ioe^ying agroinui 
ui)on it, as well as by a yellow sandstone rock that made its af^aacance in 
one or two places just above the surface of the water. After deariag these, 
and again deejtening our soundings, we had begun to indulge toe most flattier« 
ing hopes of now making sucha rapid progress as would in some degree com¬ 
pensate for all our delays and disaj>pointmeats, when, at once to crush every 
cxpcctatiou of this sort, it was suddenly announced from the crow's-nest 
that another barrier of fixed ice stretched completely across the iihrait, a little 
beyond us, in one continuouA and impenetrable held, still occupying its 
winter-station. In less than an hour we had reached its margin when, find¬ 
ing this report but too correct, and that therefore all furtlier progress was at 
present as impracticable as if no Strait existed, we ran the ships under all 
sail for the floe, which proved so “ rotten” and decayed that the ships forced 
themselves three or four hundred yards through it before they stopped. 
Keeping all our canvass spread avc then tried to break the thin edges*about 
the numerous holes, by dropping weights over the bows, as well as by vari¬ 
ous other equally ineffectual expedients ; but the ice was “ tough” enough 
to resist every effort of this kind, though its watery state was such as ,to 
increase if jmssible our annoyance at being stopped by it. The passage to 
the northward of the island was not even so clear as this by above two miles 
of ice, so that in every respect our present route was to be preferred to the 
other ; and thus after a vexatious delay of six weeks at the eastern entrance 
of the Strait, and at a time when we had every reason to hope that qaturc, 
though hitherto tardy in her annual disruption of tlie ice, had id lengto made 
an effort to complete it, did we find our progre^ once more opposed by a 
barrier of the same continuous, irapeuetrable, and hopeless nature as,at 
first! 

We lay here in thirty-six fathoms on a soft bottom, being about a mile and a 
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half from the high •niji'gediaHd of the «oiitiiient to the south, and a mile and 
three-quarters from the island, whith is comparatively low. Some sea-water 
taken up thorn thesurfaiee'tn passing throngh the narrows, was found by Mr. 

Fisheir of the specific gravity 1.0363, at the temperature of 52®. 

The wind being light and variable on the 27th, two brmts were sent to the Tucs. 27. 
island aiiddw^the maiin-land by way of examiningthe natural productions, 
of which I uhall have occasion to apeak more fully hereafter. Specimens of 
every thing;noticed were brought on board by our gentlemen, and the fol¬ 
lowing remarkable observations made on the tides, the first being Lieutenant 
Reid’s report on the main-land, and the second that of Mr. Henderaon’s on 
the island : ** The tide was found to ebb by the shore from thirty minutes 
past nine tUl thirty minutes after eleven A.M., the fall being four inches. 
From'lhirty minutes past eleven to fifteen ininntes after noon it rose one inch, 
and then fell four inches till two P.M., when the boat left the shore.” 

“ Landing on the island at twenty minutes past nine A.M. the tide was ob¬ 
served to fall six inches till thirty minut(‘s past eleven,‘from which time till 
noon it rose an inch and a half, tlieii ebbed eight inches till thirty lAinutcs 
after two P.M,” The tide, being tried in the offing by the small boat mooreil 
to the bottom, was found to set as follows: * 


k, tm* 

At 9.10 A.M. 

E.S.E. 


|Mr hour. 

mile 

„ 11.15 „ 

W.S \X. 

. 

7 

•1(7 J* 

„ 8.0 P.M. 

Westward 

. 

7 

4 ” 

,, 4.0 „ 

. Do. 

, 

7 

. „ 


Petween seven and eight P.M. tht' loose ire began to Iqpve tlic floe edge, 
and to drift against a light wdnd to tin* eastwaivl. Pj* those and our subse¬ 
quent oljservations on the tirles in this part of the Strait, it seems apparent 
that the phenomena, both of the stream and of the rise and fall of the water, 
are the joint'effeefe of a ti<le and a eiirrent, the latter in general setting to the 
eastward at this season. 

The ’Weather being wmrm, a sensible alteration was produced in the ap- 
pcaratice of the Ice in the course of the day, and we could not now commu¬ 
nicate. between the two ships by walking over the floe, without the assist¬ 
ance of planks. This clreumstanec cneouinged me once more to attempt * 
gettfnif the uhips through It to the westward, by employing the method of 
flanitig hftd sinking^ though where this labour was to.end it was not easy to 
guess, as our parties oh shore had not been able to discover from the hills 
any iiitficktion of open watfer in that direction. The saws and other geer 
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1822. howeveir, jirDpar^ for this attempt at four o’clock the follcMng 

hittrhihg. ^ . ; 

Wed. 28. The weather became so thick with rain aiid show hi flie chhrse of the 
night, that we could not see half a mile in any direction V bdt about one 
A.M. on* the 28th, we began to perceive,.by a gradual alceratioh Hi the 
soundings, that the ice to which the ships were attached^nvhs Adrift; 'No 
time was therefore to be lost in getting the shi|M under way, td'be at liberty 
to act as circumstances might require, for we did not know in trfiat'diiiecdon 
we were driving. The weather now became so much thidker, With shdw in 
large ^flakes, that we could with difficulty sec three hundred yards a^h^d. 
We stood to the eastward, however, and after getting sight of the grounded 
ice on the shoals, tacked off and on till we should see how the iloe we had 
left was driving. It was not long before we perceived it to be setting tRi^ctly 
on the shoals, so that it was necessary for us to find our way between them, at 
all risks, to avoid the certain danger of being forced upon the rocks. In 
making a tack near the shoals, the Fury’s helm was put down iif'ei^t 
fathofhs, but before the sails filled, the ship was carried by the current into 
three, Md the yellow rocks were plainly visible under her. She gathered 
way, however, jVist in time to avoid grounding, and the Hecla, presently 
after, escaping a similar accident near the same spot, we cleared the shoals 
in another tack or two, and then stood to the eastward. 

Proceeding with all the caution which the state of the weather, and the 
extremely confined nature of the navigation, rendered requisite, we soon 
made the northe|p land of the narroAvs, Avithin a mile of which vre remained 
for several hours, cndcaA'ouring to find some sheltered anchorage^ the Wind 
being fresh from the N.N.W. and the Aveather becoming still more inclement 
than before. So steep, however, Avas this shore, that Ave could obtain no 
soundings with eighty-eight fathoms of line at half a mile distance, and 
generally found from thirty to twenty-six within a cable’s length of the 
rocks, in every little nook the boats entered. In the evening, finding die 
'Veather not likely to improve, and that the situation of the ships, if kept 
under way during the night in this'narroW and unknown channel, imtst be.a 
very dangerous one, we bore up to make the island, in the hope of finding 
shelter under one of its numerous low points. In this last reaemree we Were 
not disappointed; for jn an hour’s run we made the iriand. Whidi was now so 
covered with snow as to be easily mistaken for a doe‘of ice without great 
attention to the leads; and with a degree of good fdrtune wiM had itCVer 



anchorage in eleven Ihthoms, where we passed a thick, snowy, apd /lyd f 

m'^h w4lwi?t ijfry, 4 is|i>pf;|iai||?€ij%?(l Of 199. 

^.A^sj)gp iny ptt^pUon WIJS 9pcc more tinned 

^xpjfdit^qn, from ^wjji^h it h^d fpi; a no^ment ii(b^ 
Qfr eTciry efojt fpr the ijaime^iate^^ty of 

9 PF Pirp^de^for, I had,ieisure to consider io what man- 
ships,were.tha present,etate of ^e ice, our ^leans 
*htllfiyp*‘,t*OftS ]nig|tt^dur.ing this .^navpidabje detention., be employed tp tJie 
gypff^st i|dy>^tage »,orsat least with the best prospect of ultimate utility. , ,, 
t,.,WJ^te.varit4oui^:,might at a.distance have been enter^ned. respecting 
the ideiiti^> W the,?contrary,.of the place visited by Captain Lyon with that 
f'shigfiuently. discoFered .by myself* tbere could be none on a nearer view; 
®®» 'ihf^fpp§H4^uily of tlie observed latitude. Captain Lyon could. noV on 
*l*P>^o^:J4pg;,tha,ftarJfows, recognise a single feature of the land; pur present 
Piudently » much wider and more extensive one than that 
Pt?ihttad,out bjr«TpplemiUt on the journey. It became, therefore, a matter of 
itMiW^®aL,npw^thali,this, point was settled, and our progress again stopped by 
Uft4*WiWerah^)Qhatacl®». .to ascertain the extent and communication of the 

should it prove a second strait, to watch the breaking up 
of the ice about its cfuitterQoCntrance, that no favourable opportunity might 
bPi fUftpecJ pushing through it to the westward. Hitherto, as I have 
bgAuro jcemwkcd*. the question respecting the existence of a second passage, 
htl4»^fe?,ftU -WhuUy UJ“iu»portant as concerned die movements of the Expedi- 
dpUt becau^, WC, Cppld see, at the time of our entering the present strpiL 
dial the.Puiy«pps8ihle track to the. other was blocked by solid and continup.i|s 
mortifying prospect however of a second detention in this strpit, 
a^^ed to^hp consideration of the sudden changes that often take place .in 
th? ftgtOfOf. the i!?p» rendered it again necessary to revert to the southern 
U*^t, tq .whicl^^ h^ ^ ^y® before, we bad ceased to attach any importance. 

tthprefore^tletetmined to despatch three separate parties, to satisfy all doubts 
in th^ifp^rtei’?.!^ Wpllup to gain every possible infoimation as to the length 
pf ^ Strait, Iwd jthe extent of the fixed ice, now mpre immediately before us. 
:.v With thif^ymW*.^yi>%qiMe¥^d Cuptuinl^yon to take with him Mr..Grifiitbs 
U&4 fon|i:.jaiUO» fmd pi;pit«ie4iOypp:.)hn4j direcjtion, till he should de- 

ternuiigihj'jdtc dif|^rencic of Jintitude,. which amounted'only to sixteen miles, 

f|, stfph h?. westward, about the 
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pamUeM 69° 9&'* b^ing nearly that la.nthieh ^ fdaee called by thef&qiii* 
naiix KAmig hiui been found- by obsei^adon to het This appeated^a Aioiide 
andofiectiual «ejtliod of deeidiiig a ipusadoa^ on which the operattq|» 
Expedition might Ultimately depend. In the mean tina^, lieutefiael Calmer 
waa dh'ocfted to proceed in a boat to IgloolUc^ or-Ne^lo-nehtote as might 
be notessaiy, to ascertain whether the passage leading tosrards Khamig 
yet dear of ice; and, should he find any one of the Esqaimaux ifi}ling to 
accompany him to the ships with his canoe, to bring him on boaid as ik4>ilat 
The third party consisted of Mr. Bushnan, with thsee men, under-the com^ 
mand of Lieutenant Reid, who was instructed to jnoceed dong the conti¬ 
nental coast to the westward, to gain as much information as poaBible,tospcct- 
ing the termination of our present strait, the time of his return to the ships 
being limited to four days, at the expiration of yrhich the other. two .parties 
might also be expected to reach us. 

• By this arrangement, in which the connexion of each expedition with toe 
others,'and that of the whole with our main object, will easily be perceived, 
I hoped to gain such information as would either confirm my determination 
to Continue our efforts in the present station of the ships, or -point -out, 
beyond any doubt, the expediency of transferring them to ^some. other 
quarter. Having gone on board the Hecla to communicate my views fuid 
intentions to Captain Lyon, I directed every thing to be in readinetor fi>r 
despatching the parties at noon on the following day. 

On the morning of the 29th, the wind being light from the eastward* but 
the weather much more clear than before, we weighed and stood over the 
main-land with the intention of putting our travellers on shore, ^ut found 
that coast now so lined with the ice which had lately broken ftdrift, that it 
was not possible for a boat to approach it. We could not help at this, time 
congratulating ourselves on the fortunate escape wc had experienced, in, not 
having already cut any distance into the floe before it separated; for in auch 
a case it would hardly have been possible to escape driving on shore with it. 
Standing off to the westward, to see what service the late . disruption had 
done us,' we found that a considerable floe liad separated, exactly in a line 
between the island off which we lay and a second to the westward |t, 
subsequendy named, at Lieutenant Ho^iner’s request, in honour of Leao 
AxiBsimr *. Tacking at die newly-formed margin of the fi«pd ice, weobservod, 

• Thvee 
(N^o. 2.) 


4 4 ' ' f' ' I ^ . 

two islands (0*6 probably those ddineated by Iligliuk in t|iis sitt^tioh, in .her' di«*t . 
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n^t oiily tAuiit44i w«s fiftn #rtirlf'‘ittileh^ W llk« ihores* but that it wa» now 
> bummoek^^^ 'Utid heavier than uny we had seen since 

Mdkini^ IgloblikedAid nf iEhe huttnnodks,' as we ^afterwards found, measuring 
frbf^-^iglW^te tew feet abovo file Burfiace of the sea. 

•t'llleiliifeteiil ^btratiter how assumed bjr the ice, while it certainly damped 
our h0plf#4^ ^e^psu»age being cleared this season by the gradual effect of 
dissolution, emifirmed however; in a very satisfactory manner, the belief of 
ohlrlkdiiig ih'h broad diannel communicating ^vith a western sea. As the 
concluSiohs we immediately drew from this circumstance may not be so 
ObvioiBI-to olh^s, i shall here briefly explain that, from the manner in which 
the«humiAbdcy floeoare formed, it is next to impossible that any of these <^f 
ooimiderable extent imn ever be produced in a mere inlet having a narrow 
communication with the sea. There is in fact no ice to which the denomi¬ 
nation of sea-ice” may be more strictly and exclusively applied than this ; 
and we therefore felt confident that the immense floes which now opposed 
our progress, must have come from the sea on one side *or the other; while 
fhc Current, which we had observed to run in an easterly direction in the 
natrows of thisatrait, precluded the possibility of such ice having found its 
way in fVom that quarter. The only remaining conclusion was, that it must 
have been Bet into the Strait from the westward towards the close of a suni- 
mer^iand cemented in its present situation by the frost of the succeeding winter. 

Standing back towards the Eastern Island, which I named after my friend 
and late' companion in these regions. Captain Matthew Liddon of the 
Royal Navy, and finding the shore quite clear of ice, we dropped our 
anchors’under its Ice in twelve fathoms, on a muddy bottom, at the distance 
of half a mile from the beach. We had scarcely secured the ships, however, 
when some large masses, of heavy drift-ice, began to set toward us, and 
haveral of these successively coming in contact with the Fury’s bows and 
cables I directed the anchors to be immediately weighed i^in, rather than 
run any risk of damage to them; and sailing over to the fixed ice, made 
oWt hawsers fhst to it and lay securely for the night. 

A great derf of snow having fallen in the last two days, scarcely a dark invi. nv 
patch was now to be seen on any part of the land, so that the prospect at 
daylight on ttie SOth, was as comfortless as can well be imagined for thv 
parties Who were just aboift to find their way among thj rocks and precipices. 

Soon after four A.M., however, when we had ascertained that the drift-ice 
was no longer lying in their way, they were all despatched in their different 
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and fbelirasiriii cUk; of acddtots,* itistafcttslied im'ihtt boNib); and ideliieinnit 
Miner took iii Kis boat a siipply for bkieMlafs.^ 

Ibe filSt of diir never In^ng' seen k etiean ^>titie # ctifreitl aettiiig' 
throng* ^e narrows of die Strait in, aiiy directioa biit eastwand^rpiade 
it MI object of curiosity to ascertain by ob8ervatkm'On''yi&^potdiidAg(atlei^ 
two consecutive tides, whether or not a pemument euvient exifitidithere. 
I determined therefore on despatching Mr. Crozier on this aeioioe f andijbe 
absence of so many of our people necessarily limiting oar ixie«nsi > his 
establishment only consisted of the small nine-feet boat and^ twoMnacinet, 
with which he left us under sail atoneP.M., being provisioned for fourdi^s. 
I directed Mr. Crozier to land and pitch his tent somewhere about Gape 
North-East, and after carefully observing the tides, both on shore andfo the 
offing, for the whole of one day, immediately to return to the ships. ' Ibe 
weather improving as the day advanced, a good deal of snow disaf^earod 
from the islands, but little or none on the rugged high land of the eonttwent. 

On the 31st, the wind blew fresh and cold from the north-west, which 
caused a quantity of ice to separate from the fixed doe in smaH pieces during 
the day, and drift past the ships. Early in the momii^, a she-bemr and her 
two cubs were observed floating down on one of these masses, and ODming 
close to the Heda were all killed. The female proved remarkably' sntdl, 
two or three men being able to lift her into a boat. A large party of ns brom 
each ship passed several hours on shore at Liddon Island, in exsmkting tls 
natural productions. The basis of this island, which rises.peiitapaMn some 
parts two hundred feet above the level of the sea, is a brownish sandstone, 
though the same substance is abundantly found of different coWwrs, such as 
red of various shades, dark brown, white, and striped with curved lines in 
the manner described near Cape North-East. On the higher parts ;fff the 
land, nodules of white quartz, from an inch and a half in diameter ta.the 
size of a grain of sand, are found in large quantities imbedded in the aaud- 
stone rock, and a great variety of other substances are lying in loose;jpaeces 
on the beach. Of these one of the most abundant was a specie* of.: Iron¬ 
stone w|iich, from its weight, appeared to be a rich ore; and a large rof^^Oii 
the beacb contained a good deal of asbestos. A gfoat variety^ ol tfdier 
specimens were procured from this iridnd, which wHa howevev himost 
entirely barren of the {uoduCiions of the animal alid 'Vegetable ^kingdoms. 
Of the former we saw only a single Iford of dcer, and'the litde i^geta- 
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Iton whfch«iidght.liaTO'«&i4ddJli^mu8Uj^ was now penwaently 

covered willrw ccMdini; of snow, Ik^ three to six inches in depths and so 
hard as to allow us to walk on it. without sinking. The. view from the high 
piit of the iidamh which was w favourable situation for opening the western 
ensriuide of the was extremely satisfactory as regarded land, but not ,a 

oiBgle'blisak could be iften in the ice, to the utmost limits of the horizon. 

AifaSdf^iast nine on the morning of the 1st of September, one of our sutrV 
parlies was descried at the appointed rendezvous on shore, which on otu* 
eendhif a boat to brii^ them on board, proved to be Captain Lyon and 
hisipeoplc. . From tbeir early arrival we were in hopes that some decisiye in- 
tbrnation had at lengdi been obtained; and our disappointment may there¬ 
fore ^be imagined, in finding that, owing to insuperable obstacles on the road, 
of which Captain Lyon’s annexed account will give the best idea, he had 
not been able to advmice above fiv« or six miles to the southward, and that 
with excessive danger and fatigue, owing to the depth of the snow, and the 
immerous lakes and precipices. 

» 

t On striking inland wc found the mountains deeply covered with snow, 
yet made about diree miles uninterrupted, but by the precipices. At this 
distance we found the mountains to increase considerably in height, and 
they were so completely intersected by deep l^es, as frequently to oblige 
us to retrace our steps and toil up the same cliii& w}|,ich we had but a short 
time befom descended with considerable difficulty and danger. The depth 
of die reoentiy 'fallen dnow was from one to three feet, and where chasms 
occurred amongst the crags it was of course in a greater body. We here 
fbnnd it iKjqiibite to feel our way with poles, for had any of our party 
fallen into a cleft of the rocks it would have been out of our power to 
extricide him. The general acclivity of the mountains was so great that it 
became necessary to disperse in climbing or descending, lest the loose 
fiagnients of a ro<^, or a false step, should have precipitated those beneatli 
seveml hundred feet to the bottom. We were employed above eight hours 
to>day at this laborious work, and found in the evening that we had not 
made mQrB> than five miles direct from our first landing-place, for we could 
plmnly see tlm open w^r in which the ships were lying, and with naked 
eye discern the grounded ice off Liddon Island. We pitched our tents 
under a crag^en the* mountain top where we passed a Very cold night. 

“We set.out at six inthe.moriu^g of the 3lst» apparently with a better 
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Aspect before us, but after ecnunUiog about a mile |band ourselves a^in 
obliged to retrace our steps in order to avoid a chain of lakes, and when 
after three hours’ exertion we had, as we suj^sed, got nearly round these, 
anedier duster iff greater magnitude was discovered, and we found our- 
Bchres not five hundred yards from th^ spot on which we had slept. In 
descending a precipice one of the men bet his hold, but was fortunately 
arrested^y a rock wluch lay beneath the snow, and escaped with only a se¬ 
vere conUision on the nose. We.had been obliged to throw our knapwcks 
down this cl^and use the greatest caution in diding down it, but had no 
sooner ranched its foot than the discovery of the lake obliged us again to 
gain the height. Finding it impossible to accomplish the service at this 
rate of travelling, and having only five Hours to complete the ou^going time. 
1 determined on turning back, and arrived at the ships before noon on the 
1st of September. 

** The mountains we passed were all gneiss and granite, and 1 should 
suppose many of them a thousand feet above the level of •the sea. One chain 
of lakes extended cast and west about six or eight miles, and they were 
apparently of great depth, although their width did not exceed a quarter 
of a mile at any part. In these were several small falls or bars, over two of 
which we waded.. The steepness of the ridge of mountains bounding the 
bngest extent of lakes may be better understood by the outline I took on 
the spot. 


1622. 

Sept. 


m SECX)ND TOrAGBvFX)R Tn 

u Jtaqiper (kt craggy 4 >airl;;«fii» cC:»«clM graa^ ite 

dcbm^ ^ieb liowerar «m-in «M>irt oa»eil deeply la cU 

Bra iadoM wac m^ sheets of ccliti iee^ dcBioiied ftora theybai^ raid floating 
ilr the centre. ilte thicluiess o&mc water mm fnrat ara to traelYe iaelraa. 
The Utde TegetaBon we aaw was ffliriveUed and dry« which anay aooomit 
for the absence of deer. We saw numerous tracks of them near the lakes, 
but they^ were not recent, and may have been made while ihe«amBBals!were 
herding for’their^final departure; a few small flocks of hmuBogs were tseeu 
as if idso assembled to migrate to thO'southward.” 


Sun. 1 . Being thus by a combination of untoward dfcuoistancea baffled hi an 
endeavour which had appeared almost certain of success, we had only to 
await with patience the arrival of our other parties ; scarcely however Ten- 
turing to hope that their information alone could prove of any great interest 
or importance in farthering our main object. The north-west wind freshen¬ 
ing'almost to a gale, which made me somewhat apprehensive for lit. Crosier 
and llis little establishment at the Nmrrows, 1 despatdied Mr.^Ross, at 
seven this evening, to carry him a fresh supply of provisitms and to assist 
him. on his retom to the ship. At the same time 1 directed Mr;’Ross to 
occupy the following day in examining the portion of land foiramg the 
northern shore of the Narrows, which we had some reason to suppose 
insular. 

Mon. 2. At nine A.M. on the 2d, Lieutenant Reid and his party were descried at 
their landing-place, and a boat being sent for them arrived on board at hidf- 
past eleven. An account of this journey, which was accompanied by a 
sketch of the coast, is here subjoined. 


August ** Landing at six A.M. on the 30th, we commenced our march about due 
west along the coast, though not in a direct line, the hills being in many 
parts perpendicular down to the water, and we had to cross one inlet in 
whirh the ice was broken-up. At noon we arrived at an inlet, from a 
quarter of a mile to a mile and a quarter in vridth, witibi a nqiid ran of water, 
having ia it two small iskuicLs, and in part covered with ice.' Following 
stream down to the sea, without finding a fording-plabe, we- ascended the 
bulks, and at length crossed upon the ice witii much difficulty. Dining on 
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the i^st side we* continued our journey, and at half^piist six pitched our 
tents for tlie<^ night. This day’a journey was from hill to hill, over ex¬ 
tremely tugged land, frequently interrupted hy lakes, which made the 
course so circuitous that* though in a direct line we could not have ad¬ 
vanced mtMre than fifteen miles, we had probably traversed twice that 
distance. 

' ‘^^eUmff out at four A.M. on the 31st, we now’ kept more inland than 31 . 
before, and descended into a deep valley, having at the bottom a rapid 
stream, which wc wore obliged to follow nearly to the sea before we 
could cross it, after which wo got upon toleraldy good ground lea<ling 
gradually up to the hills. We then again began to ascend, hill after 
hill rising in succession, and the rugged ground being covered with large 
loose .stones, having the space between them lilled w’^ith snow, which made 
the talking heavy and dangerous. At noon w'c had gained a hill of con¬ 
siderable height, having walked sixteen miles, and now found ourselves 
due west of the ships, distant about six leagues. From this .station, which 
W'as in some respects a commanding one, the bearings and an cyc-sketch 
were taken by Mr. Bushnan, but the land still interrupted our view to the 
westward, so that in that direction very little more could be ascertained 
with respect to the extent of the Strait than might be seen from the.ships. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance however, as our provisions were half ex¬ 
pended, I deemed it prudent to proceed no farther, especially as the road 
was now so rugged, that litth^ ()r nothing more could be cftocted in a few 
hours’ travelling. At three* P.M. therefore w^e set out on our return to the 
eastward and reached the Fury before noon on the 2ck 

“ In the course of our journey only six rein-deer wcup seen; but the 
tracks of these animals, as well as of bears and foxes, were numerous. From 
our farthest station on the western hills, which rise perhaps from eight to 
nine hundred feet above the sea, we observed another head-land beyond 
tlie extromc point seen from the ships, and distant from it about three or 
four leagues ; but the intervention of other land prevented our discovering 
the trending of the coast further to the w^estw ard. The northern land is 
extremely high* and its western point appeared about ten leagues distant, 
leaving an extensive opening in that direction. The ice seemed to extend 
from Amherst Island as far as we could sec to the westward, presenting one 
unbroken surface frohi the north to the squth shore of the Strait." 

2 u 
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Natwithstanding every exeruou on the pait of our traveller; their labours 
had not thrown much light on the geography of this part of the coasts nor 
added any information that could be of practical use in direi^ing the opera¬ 
tions of the ships. The imjwrtant question respecting a second jiassage 
leading to the westward still remained as much a matter of mere con¬ 
jecture as at first; while the advanced period of the season, and the 
unpromising ap|xrarance of the ice now opposing our prepress, rendered it 
more essential than ever that this point should, if possible, be fully decided. 
Under this impression, it occurred to me that the desired object might pos¬ 
sibly be accomplished, by pursuing the route along the head western 
shore of Richards’ Bay, part of which I had already traversed on my former 
journey, and found it much less laborious walking than that experienced by 
Captain Lyon on the higher and more rugged mountains inland. I deter¬ 
mined therefore to make this attempt, taking with me Mr. Richards and most 
of my former companions, and proceeding in a boat as far as the isthmus 
mentioned on the l?th of August, from whence our journey might at once 
be aclArantageously commenced. 

This night proved the coldest we had experienced during the'present sea¬ 
son, and the thermometer stood at 24® when I left the ships at four A.M. on 
the 3d, having previously directed Captain Lyon to remain as near their 
present station as might be consistent with safety, and carefully to watch 
for any alteration that might occur in the western ice. 1 also requested 
Captain Lyon to render Mr. Fisher every assistance in his power in the tri¬ 
gonometrical measurement of some high snow-caj)ped hills to the north-west, 
which at my desire he had undertaken. To the land on which these moun¬ 
tains stand, and^which the Esquimaux call Keh/uk4arrmke, 1 gave the name 
of CocKBUUN IsLAXn, ih honour of Vice-Admiral Sir George Cockburn, one 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, whose warm personal interest 
in every thing relating to Northern Discovery can only be surpassed by the 
public zeal with which he has always promoted it. 

Being favoured by a strong north-westerly breeze, we reached the nar¬ 
rows at half-past six A.M., and immediately encountered a race or ripple so 
heavy and dangerous, that it was only by carrying a press of canvass on the 
boat that we succeeded in keeping the seas from constantly breaking into 
her. This rippling appeared to be occasioned by the sudden obstruction 
which the current meets at the western mouth of tHe narrows, aided in 
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the ^‘esont instance, by the Btron^^ breeze that blew directly upon the comer 
forming the .eiilrajnce on the south side. On clearing this, which we did < 
after running'•bout one-third of a mile and then getting into smoodi water, 
though the enn-qpt was running at least three knots to the eastward, the 
thoughts of all our party were, by one common impulse, directed to¬ 
wards Mr. *Cpozicr and his little boat, which could not possibly have lived 
in the sea we had just encountered. It was not, therefore, without the 
most serious apprehension on his account that I landed at Cape North-East, 
where I had directed the observations to be made on the tides; and send¬ 
ing Mr. Richards one way along the shore, proeccided myself along the other 
to look for him. On bring a musket, after a quarter of an hbur’s walk, I had 
the indescribable satisfaction of seeing Mr. Crozier make his .appearance 
from behind a rock, where he was engaged in watching the tide-mark. I 
foundiiim and hi#party quite safe and well, though they had encountered 
no small danger, while attempting to try the velocity of the stream in the 
narrow's, being beset by a quantity of drift-ice from which they with dif- 
liculty escaped to the shore. I fouiKl also (hat Mr. Ross, after lowing them 
in when adrift, and leaving Mr. Crozicr his provisions, had proceeded to 
accomplish his other object, ap[K>inting a place to meet them on his return 
to the sliijis. In half an hour after we suw the gig crossing to us uiuler 
sail, and were soon joined by Mr. Ross, w ho informed me that he had de¬ 
termined the insularity of the iiortherii laud, w'hicli I therefore flistingiiishcd 
by the name of Ormond Island, out of respect to the Earl of Ormond and 
0.ssouy. 

Having furnished our gentlemen willi an udditionaU supply of provisions, 
in case of their being unavoidably detained by the continuance of the wind, 

1 made sail for the isthmus at ten A.M., wiiere we arrived after an hour’s 
ran, and hauling the boat up on the rocks and depositing the greater part 
of our stoics near her, set off at one P.M. along the shore of Richards’ 
Bay, being cquipiicd with only three days’ provision and as small a weight 
of clothing as pos.sihle. The coast, though not bad for travelling, led 
us so much more to the westward than 1 expected, in consequence of its 
numerous indentations that, after al>ove five hours’ hard walking, we had 
only made good a W.S.W. course, direct distance six miles. One of our 
men then complaining of giddiness and other unpl^casant symptoms, we 
halted and pitched ‘the tent amidst rugged and barren rocks of red granite, 
dreary and desolate beyond descri[)tion. A single snow -huntijig was literally 
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all goings to Ac southward^ were everywhere seen upon Ac ^ow. We ob¬ 
tained on every eminence a distinct view of the ice the wholl^iway down to 
Ncerlo-nakto, in which space not a drop ^ clear water was^discerriiblC; tlic 
whole of Richards’ Bay was filled with icc as before. 

Wed. 4. Wc moved at si.K P.M. on the 4th, and soon came to a number of lakes 
from half a mile to two miles in length, occurring in chains of ^Aree or four 
iop^edicr, round wliich >vc had to walk at the expense of much tiinb and 
labour. All tliosc terminated towards the sea in inlets, one of which 
that we came to at nine A.M., and which I named after Ma.?HALSB of 
tlie Fury, was three or four miles in length, and detained us two hours in 
walking roun<I the head of it. These inlets were still filled wiA ice of the 
last winter’s formation, (‘xcej)t close rouml the. shores, where a narrow space 
of open water had been formed by the warmth of the lan^. W'e halted at a 
quarter past eleven, having made good four miles and a half in a S.b.lV. di¬ 
rection, and found ourselves by observation at noon in latitude G9° 32'oS". 
Continuing our journey at three P.M. wc soon arrived at the shores of ano¬ 
ther inlet like the former, two or three mibvs in length, up which we had t(» 
walk above two before m c could make any southing. Wc were then for the 
first time enabled to ju-oceed almost directly to the southward, our only in¬ 
terruption being occasioned by the numerous steep and craggy hills wlucli 
everywhere presented themselves. At half-past five Ave suddenly emne An 
sight of a high and remarkably level ])ieee of table-land, immediately to the 
southward of us, and extending for sev<‘ial miles in an east and west direc¬ 
tion. Along the iipjKbr j>art ran a narrow perpendicular ridge having a dark 
appearance, an<l the rest formed a yellow shelving slope, as if composed of 
the debris falling uniformly from above. At half-past six, on gaining a sight 
of the sea from the top of a hill, wc immediately recognised to the eastward 
the numerous islands of red granite described by Captain Lyon; and now 
perceived what liad belbrc been surmised, that the south shore of Richards’ 
Bay formed the northern coast of the inlet, up which his journey with the 
Esquimaux had be(m pursued. Our latitude by account from noon being 
now 09*^ 28', >ve felt confident that a short walk directly to the south must 
bring us to any strait communicating with that inlet, and we therefore 
pushed on in confident expectation of being near our journey’s end. At 
seven P.M., leaving the men to pitch the tent in a sheltered valley, Mr. 
Richards and myself ascended the hill that rose beyond it, and on reaching 
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its summit foand:oarselvcs ovetis^ing along and nafrow atm of the sea * 822 . 
mmmunicating. widi the inlet-before seen to the eastward, and' appearing to 
extend severalUcs nearly in an east and west direction, or parallel to the 
table-land before described, from which it is distant three or four miles. The 
space between the creek'and the table-land is quite low,forming astriking con- 
trast<^vith< the nigged shore on which we stood, and being covered with abun¬ 
dant vegetation, as well as intersected by numerous jmnds of water. The 
breadth of the little creek at the place at which we had arrived, being half a 
mile above its junction with the wider inlet in which the Coxc Islainls lie, is 
about half. a mile, and continues nearly tln^ sameibr three or four miles that 
we could trace it in a westerly direction. Beyond this it seemed to turn 
more northerly, and our view being obstructed by the high and rugged hills 
of which, on the north side of the creek, the whole tract of country is com¬ 
posed; 1 determinc<l to jHir.sue. our jtmrnc'y along its banks in the morning, 
to ascertain its further extent, or at least to trace it till it was no longer 
navigable for ships. That the creek we now overlooked was a part of the 
same arm of the sea which Captain Lyon had visited, the latitude, the bear¬ 
ings of Igloolik which was now plainly visible, and the number and api^ar. 
ance of the Coxc Islands, which were too remarkable to be mistaken, all con- 
curre<l in assuring us ; and it only therefore remained for us to determine 
whether it w’Ould furnish a passage for tin* sliijjs. Having made all the re¬ 
marks which the lateness of the evening wonhl perniii, we de.scended to the 
tent at dusk, btdng directerl by a cheerful blazing fire of the nndrmnetln tetra- 
gom, which in its present dry state served as excellent fuel for warming our 
provisions. 

Setting forward at five A.M. on the 5tli, along .some j)leasaiit valleys covered Thur. r,. 
with grass and other vegetation, and tlie resort of numerous rein-deer, we 
walked six or seven miles in a direction jiarallel to (hat of the creek; Avlicn, find¬ 
ing the latter considerably narrowed, and the numerous low points of its south 
shore rendering the water too shoal, to all appearance, even for the navigation 
of a sloop of ten tons, I determined to waste no more time in the further exami¬ 
nation of so insignificant a place. There was not in this creek the least per¬ 
ceptible stream of tide or current, which circumstance alone, considering the 
strength of that which rushes through the Strait of the Fury and Heela, would 
have been sufficient pcrhaj:« to demonstnitc that it had^no outlet to (he west¬ 
ward. Its whole appearance indeed indicated it to be what i( has since 
proved, a mere inlet of the sea, similar to those we had before passed, coni- 
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municating with lakes and streams which annually pour their waters itito it, 
affording excellent hayah navigation to the Esquimaux, and 8Up{^ing them 
with the salmon with which they had lately provided us. flie farther we 
went to the westward the higher the hills l>ccame; and the commanding pros- 
j>cct thus afforded enalded us distinctly to perceive with a glass that, though 
the ice had been entirely dissolved in the creek, and for half a mile below it, 
the whole sea beyond this to the eastward, even as far as Igloolik, was co¬ 
vered with one continuous and unbroken Hoc. 

Having no%v completely satisfied myself that, as respected both ice aad land, 
there was no navigable jmssage for shi})s about this latitude, no time •ivas 
lost in setting out on our return. To avoid the numerous indentations of 
Richards* Bay, we kept rather more inland ; by which means, though we at 
first encountered some of the steep precipices and deeper snow described by 
our other travellers, w'C eventually saved ourselves much walking. On this 
high ri<lgc the hills, which are generally steep on both sides, and with a 
quantity of the loose dthris lying up and dow’^n 'lhcm, occur very close toge¬ 
ther ; so that no sooner has the summit of one been gained, than another of 
equally forbidding aspect presents itself, the valleys between them being 
chiefly occupied by lakes of various sizes, all except the mere shallow jionds 
having a floe of solid ice covering their surface. Some of the smaller streams 
that supply the lakes had now been arrested by the autumnal frost, and the 
smallest pools on the rucks were frozen to the liottom ; hut the larger 
streams were still miming in full force, and no “ young ” ice had as yet 
formed upon the lakes. The rocks arc here entirely of red granite; and we 
frequently noticed roaiided and insulated hills of this sliape. 



situated at the end of a valley, and appearing as it were to flank it. 

Frid. 5. ^ Nothing of interest occurred during the rest of our journey to the boat, 
which we reached bc/bre dark on the evening of the 6th, having suffered 
only a few trifling bmiscs in the course of our 8cram|Aing over the [rocks. 
The thermometer fell to 19’’ at night, but our depdt at the boat furnishing 
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abuntlance af additional clothings we found the tent m warm as could be 
desired; whieU was by no means the case at this season when wc were lightly 
equipped for*«avelling. The night was beautifully clear, with a bright moon¬ 
light ; but a doud of dense vapour hung over the land in most parts, which 
wasaet entirely dissipated until late on the following day. 

We launched the boat at day-break on the 7tli, and on arriving at the nar¬ 
rows., were glatl to find that our other boats had left the place. The current 
was as usual setting to the eastward, and in one place about the middle of 
the narrows, where a large collection of sqiieczed-up ice formed a small 
projecting iroint, it ran full four knots. Rowing over to the north shore, 
we^ landed, there to dine at a (piarter ])ast eleven, which was just the 
time of high water, on an islet at the entrance t)f a bay. While rest¬ 
ing here we observed the small pieces of ice setting fast to the westward, 
and proceeding at Uvo P.M., found the boat favoured by a considerable tide 
in the same direction. This we kept till about five P.M., when we had 
reached Licldon Island, and were there met by a tid<^ from the westwartl, it 
being then about low water by the shore ; from wliicli it seemed reasonable 
to conclude that the flood-tide came IVoni the westward. At half-past eight 
we arrived on board, where I was happy lo find that all our parties had re¬ 
turned without accident, except (hat Licuitouaiit Palmer had been wounded 
in his hand, and temporarily blinded by a guii accidentally going off, from 
which how ever he fortunately suflered no eventual injury. Lieutenant Pal¬ 
mer reported his having ascerfaiu(‘d that tli(‘ ice still remained attached to 
the land from the western part of Igbiolik across l<> the continent, precluding 
all possibility of a [nissagc to the w estward in tliat/lircction. Lieutenant 
Palmer’s report contained numerous observations for the geographical posi- 
thm of the parts of the land which he visited, and some notices respecting 
the Esquimaux mode of burial, wdiich will be given in anotlier place. 

No alteration had taken place in the state of the ice during my absence, 
except what was occasioned by a few small pieces now and then breaking oft* 
from the margin, which how^ever scarcely cflected a change that w'as sensible 
in the course, of several days. The ships had thcrafore renuiiiied undis¬ 
turbed at the station where I left them ; and in order to occupy the tinn* as 
usefully as possible. Captain Lyon ha<l despatched a party under the com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant, lioppncr to travel along some low lan<l next the sen, to 
the westward; wdth the hope of his thus being enabled, by escaping the 
rugged ground encountered by Lieutenant Reid, to add somclhing more to 
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le^ ourlcnowtedge of the-contifkontal »h|oveidf‘4be >StFait, OLieutenaAt Hap||ner 
httd^jiist fronn 4hir extcttrsioaM aw account of whicb) tcifeth(MPi with 

tllds^'of 'Messi’di*Crosier and Rossy<wiR brtn)^<>np tke aaniative:^fiA>u#vPCC* 
ccedings to>tbl3 time. 


MR. CROZIER’S ACCOUNT OF THE TIDES. 

** During the time of our stay at the narrows of the *8tmit 
was lost of continuing our observations on the tides, an alratrai«Aof*%Weh'is 
contained in the following Table. By these it wHl be pcirceived’tlMit'in' tniid- 
ehannel the stream constantly set to the eastward from daylight till* dark, and 
that when on the south shore a westerly set a^as obscrrablOi tlre tlde was 
generally falling. In rowdng along the north shore of the narrows; on-©Ur 
return we had a strong westerly set of at least Dvo miles an 'hour, from 
thirty minutes after eleven A.M. till thirty minutes after two P.M.'ort the 3d, 
during most of which time the tide was ebbing by the shore, arid hdViiig 
landed the same evening uj>on the east end of Liddon Island,' W'e ftyUAd it 
high water at seven P.M., being about an hour earlier than the last observed 
tide in the narrows. 



Aug. 31. 


a- 

7,80 


sbost 

8 


Tide Table in the Narrows i»f ihe Strait of the Fury and Hecla. 


High W«ler. || Water. 


A.M. 

or H.M. 
P.M. 


Ki«e Fall 
of of 
Tide. Tide. 



UKMAIJKS, Ac. 


The atream in inid-cliannel vi as sotting to tli« eastwani 4artng tti« 
wbolf da)'. l''rom 4.30 A.M., till 11, an eddy set along tlir soaO’ 
shore to thi* westward. About 1 P.M.' it begun to rtM4o tiie east¬ 
ward, «i)d continued to do so the rust of tlir day. Prom 6.IS P.M. 
till T.IO, the water neither ro.ac nor fell by the sh©«.' '' 


The stream constanlly running to the eastward in mid-channel. 
An eddy setting to tiie westward close to the south sMom^lIl near 
noon. At 1 P.M. it again s«-t to the eastward and continued to do 
so till dark. . 

* It was full moon at 6.5't A,M. this day. 


No eddy nor slack was observed this day, the wind being strong 
from tile westward. The uurcetttpatud^Uy^setti^ Cut to tl|e east¬ 
ward ; at about 8 A.M. not less than four miles (kt hoiin' 


This tide, by (he iraik on Uic roekh, rodutwo hKhanfbon that 
of tiu! preceding evening, being also the highest of any we obMrvesi. 
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tiie«e «b«irratioiis4t would aj^eav that the regular stream of flood- 
tide-'adtaitb'Uie eastward » and that of the efah to the westward, in this Strait; 
thoifgh, attthiii^aeaaoa, the latter isinot always perceptible, on account of the 
rapid current permanently running against it in an easterly direction.** 


After ^wtng Mr. Crozier to the shore, under circumstances of consi- 
d^ger to tiiat gentleman’s party in their little boat, Mr. Ross imme- 
diat^jy ^proceeded in execution of the service with which he was charged, 
and landiiig a Uttle to the northward of Cape Ossur 3 % observed the latitude 
to ]»e GQ"* 43' 30". lie then rowed along the shore to the northward, passing 
one two’bays and several small islands, .and landed in the evening upon a 
rugged islet, a quarter of a mile long, from whence he had the passage 
directly open between Ormond Island and the northern shore, and after¬ 
wards perceived an island lying towards its western opening, which had 
before been noticed from die op)x>site side. The rocks along this coast 
wero Jbund to. be composed of greyish gneiss, and on some of the islands 
numerous masses of reddish granite also occurred, lying detached upon the 
surface. On the sinall islet adjoining Cape Ossory, Mr. Ross noticed a 
broad vein of dark-coloured hornblende, imbedtled in the gneiss ; and a 
similar structure presented itself near a small bayjns#to the northward ♦f 
it, .the veia bciug here about thirty yards whle, forty or fifty feet high, and 
Teaching as far under w'ater as could be distinguished. The appearance of 
^this, at a short distance, was not unlike that of a high pile of coal, and from 
the direction it took, it seemed to be a continuation ol the vein before 
Noticed. ' 

Mr. Ross’s report, of which I have here given a brief abstract, contained 
^so a variety of useful angles, observations, and other hydrographical ma¬ 
terials, by which the whole of this part of the coast has been laid down pn 
the chart. 


LIEUTENANT HOPPNER’S REPORT. 

“ Landing on Amherst Island at five A.M. on the 6th, wc hauled the boat 
on shore, and proceeded with three days’ provisions towards the western end 
of the passage dividing the island from the main-land*. .The tide being out, 
we experienced ^me^difficulty in reaching tlie firm ice in the centre of the 
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1822 . paagg^; ibut bkaviBg at lengtky by the assistaDceaf a planJc, crossed the 
, ^ose ]Meces near the shore, we found the “.young ice ’’toonnecting'^e^reSt 
aui&ciratly stiopg to enable us to pass ov©r it widi case, -and we aonisad on 
the mainriand about one P.M. At two we recommenced our walk along¬ 


shore to the westward ; and as the extreme point of land seen from the ships 
did not seem to be more than eight miles distant, and the ground was good 
for travelling, I determined to leave our knapsacks and other'baggage ’be¬ 
hind, and was in hopes of being thus enabled to obtain a clear vrietrtdnrtd 
the point before sun-set, and of returning to our tent at night. In this ex¬ 
pectation, however, I was altogether disappointed; for aiftev-^ three hours’ 
hard walking, we found the point was still at least five or six miles from us, 
which obliged me to give up the attempt, and to return to the tent for the 
night. 

7th. ** The distance to the western extreme being greater than ! could now 
hope to travel in the time to which I was limited by my instiwctlons, I 
ascended a high hill at five A.M. on the 7th to obtain a view of tlie Strait. 
The horizon, however, was so obscured by fog that we could only at inter¬ 
vals see the tops of the northern hills. Our prosjiect to the westward was 
also very limited, but as far as could be discerned, the ice appeared per¬ 
fectly close and composed of high hummocks with a few heavy floe-picce^s. 
€*rocecding on ourT’cturn at eight o’clock, we reached Amherst Island by 
noon, the young ice having every where become so firm that we wifglit easily 
have returned to the ships upon it, without the assistance of a phuik. Tlie 
fog having now cleared away, gave us a good view fiorm the west end of the 
Island, where we coi^ld perceive that no land was visible for three or four 
points of the compass between the north and south shores of the Btrhit. In 
this space nothing was to be seen but compact heavy ice, with a white^fiaze 
hanging over the horizon to the westward. Being wixious to imuirine also 
the state of the ice on the north side of the island, I left the party, when two 
miles short of the boat, and walked to a high ridge on that side, from whith 
I perceived a remarkable bluff* on the north shore of the Strait, appearing 
to b(‘ detached from the other land, but this my position did not enable me 
to determine. 

“ 1 found the ice on the nori^h side of the island peifet^ly close and much 
heavier than on the opposite shore, being generally composed df large floe- 


* Afterwards cafled by Lieutenant Rdd, Caps Haix.owsxx. 
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pieces. TbisJand« from abreast the west end of Ambcrst Island, changes 
its aspect werp^muicb, the hills becoming less rugged to the westward, and 
their foot a sloping plain covered with tine pasturage, extending 
in,one .place four or five miles towards the sea. On this plain we passed 
several circles of stones, placed by the Esquimaux, and others set up in a 
Kimilar manner to those before observed in different parts of the coast, 
llhcse did not bear the marks of having been recently visited ; but the tracks 
of deer were 80 numerous, and'the mjpect of the country so favourable for 
a summer residence, that it appeared a likely place for the Esquimaux to 
to ocnaionally during that season.” 


The result of our late endeavours, necossarily cramped as they had been, 
was to confirm, in tlte most satisfactory manner, the conviction that we were 
now in the eitiy passage leading to tlie westward that existed in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. There was, and’ indeed still is, reason to* believe, from the 
information of the Esquimaux, that Cockbum Island extends two degrees to 
the northward and very considerably to the eastward of this Strait. To 
have abandoned without further trial the most promising place, as respects 
the North-West Passage, that the most sanguine mind could hope to dis- 
emver, upoa die chance of saving time by pursuing a circuitous route of 
perhaps , three or four hundred miles of unknown coast, and of finding a 
more natvtgalde passage two degrees farther north, 1 should have considered 
an unjimtifiablo departure from the plain tenor of my instructions, if not a 
direct abaadomnent of the cause in which we were engaged. Notwithstand¬ 
ing, therefore, the present unpromising appearance of the ice, I had no 
alteieatire left me but patiently to await its disruption, and instantly to avail 
myaelf cf auftidtecation that nature might yet effect in our favour. 


£ X 8 
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CHAPTER XIL 

A ibimMer rERPORMEo alotstg the south shore op 0tH:ksmw t9Mriji^*^(mn» 

XtATlON OP AN OUTLET To TIBE POLAR SEA—^PARTIAL Df«lUPTIOKr^ OT ArtlB «>L1> 
ICE, AND FORMATION OF NEW —RETURN THROUGH THE NARROWS TO-^^FHE ‘ E3SIW- 

WARD-PROCEED TO EXAMINE THE COAST TO THE NORTH-EASTWARD-FURV’s 

ANCHOR BROKEN—STAND OVER TO IGLOOLIK TO LOOK FOR WINTER-QUARTERS— 
EXCURSION TO THE HEAD OF QUILLIAM CREEK —SHIPS FORCED TO THE WESTWARD 
aV OALES OP WIND—A CANAL SAWED THROUGH THE ICE, AND ITIE CHIPS'MSCURED 
IN TIIEIR WINTER STATION—CONTINUED VISITS OF THfe ESQUrMAUX*,'RND ARRIVAL 
OF SOME OF THE WINTER-ISLAND TRIBE—PROPOSED PLAN OP OP»lA«0!»l’'il*‘ 
ENSUING SPRING. 

A LIGHT air springing up from the eastward on the morning of‘ we 

took advantage of it to run up to the margin of the fixed ice, Which‘WR^ now 
perhaps half a mile farther to the westward, in consequence of'sttlatt ploees 
being occasionally detached from it, than it had been when'we ticked* bff It 
ten days before. Wet here made fast nearly in a line between Amherst'and 
Liddon Islands, though much nearer to the former, and in fifty-eight fathoms, 
on a soft muddy bottom. Though the easterly wind continned, the w^iitdicr, 
which had been foggy in the morning, cleared up after noon and a beautiful 
day succeeded. At seven P.M., some water brought up from thirty fathoms’ 
depth was,at the temperature of 27|°, and some from fifty-five fathoms at @7|^; 
that at the surface being 27|®, and of* the air the whole being tidien by 
the same thermometer. We noticed, however, a remarkable difference in the 
temperature of the surface-water on the two sides of the ship, that drawn on 
the starboard side being, as above stated, at 27|®, and on thb larboaid 80® 
and 80|® the whole afternoon. The difference was periiaps on this occasion 
to be attributed to the sun being more on the larboard side than on fiic 6thcr; 
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but nearly the same thing occurred on the 11th, when the reverse was the 
case with respect to the sun. In every instance the water was drawn in the 
same bucket, and from within a foot of the ship’s bends; and to whatever 
cause it was to be attributed, it shews in how great a degree the tempera- 
ture of the surface-water may be affected by some lo(»l and perhaps trivial 
circumstance. A great number of seals were lying on the ice during the 
day, and three swans were observed flying to the south-eastward. 

At daylight on the 9th, 1 sent Mr. Aoss an shore to Amherst Island with Mon. 9. 
two men, and furnished with a tent and provisions, for the purpose of regis¬ 
tering tbetiis^and fall of the tides, while observations were at the same time 
made.upon the stream or current in the ofling. At eight AM. the tempera¬ 
ture of^the seavwater at the surface was . 27 ° 

. j. .. At thirty fathoms* depth. * . . . 27^ 

At fifty-five „ ..27| 

* Air in the shade.28 

Another dear and uncommonly beautiful day, such as we liad scarcely expe¬ 
rienced during the whole summer, gave us hupt's of the season being some¬ 
what lengthened by a mild autumn. In the evening we thought we could 
perceive the sun glittering on a lane of water towards the western end of 
the Strait, which might perhaps have been opened by the eastern breeze 
now blowing. Every thing however remained unmoved on our side, and a 
great .quantity of young ice formed on the sea outside of us, so that it was ' 
scarcply practicable to get a boat out for trying the current. The pools on 
the floes were now also so hardly frozen, that skating and sliding were going 
on upon them the whole day, though but a week before it had been dan¬ 
gerous to venture upon them. 

This latter circumstance, together with the fineness of the weather and 
the tempting appearance of the shore of Cockbum Island, w'hich seemed 
better calculated for travelling than any that we had seen, combined to 
induce me to despatch another party to the westward, with the hope of 
increasing, by the only means within our reach, our knowledge of the land^ 
and sea in that direction. Lieutenant Reid and Mr. Bushiian M'crc once 
more selected for that service to be accompanied by eight men, a large 
number being preferred, because by this means only is it practicable to 
accomplish a tolerably long journey, especially on account of the additional 
weight of warm clothing which the present advanced state of the season 
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rendered indispensable. Lieutenant Reid was burnished with, siii ^ys’ 
provisions, and-direeied to land where most practicable oo. the,iserl^e”V 
shore, and thence to pursue bis journey to the westvfard as 
sources would admit, gaining all possible information that^might be lafiefplilff; 
interesting.' Every arrangement being made, tho party was held m^readip^^ 
to leave the ships at daylight the following morning. 

Tues. 10. Our travellers were favoured by another summer’s day on the IQtb* O^nt a 
breath of wind stirring, and the atmosplicre being extremely clear and frqb 
from clouds. Mr. Henderson being sent to Amherst Island to examinedhe icci 
along its northern shore, where we first hoped to see some alteiation»,rf>jpQided. 
on his return, that he had observed a crack extending from the western end 
of the island across towards tlic northern shore of the Strait, which we 
hoped might form a new line of separation just about to take place. In the 
evening two of Lieutenant Reid’s party returned on board with a note, 
informing me that one of the men being taken ill, that officer had judged 
it prudent immediately to send him back with uiie of his shipmates to take 
care of him. * 

At four P.M. the temperature of the sea-water at the surface was . « 9 ® 

At 20 ikthoms' d^th , . 

» »» *» • * 

,, 40 „ „ , , SS 

», ,, „ • • '^8 ** 

Air iu the shade .. , 3 S|< 

the whole being taken by the same mercurial thermometer. The young ice 
increased very considerably in consequence of the calm weather and the 
unruffled smoothness ol the .sea, and several sheets of it drifting in towards 
the floe completely froze the ships in for the time, our rudders being im- 
moveably set fast. This night was one of the clearest 1 ever saw, the he*- 
Wed. 11. venly bodies shining with uncommon brilliancy, and was sucocedod on the 
llth by another lovely day, similar to the three preceding ones. The tem¬ 
perature of the sea-water at the surface was ^ ^ 


•11« A.M. 

•t 7JO f.M. 


o 

e 


. 

. . 2»i 

At 20 fatboms’ depth 

28i . 

. . 8S| 

,1 30 ,, ,, 

28 . 

. . 81 

,» 40 ,, „ 

28 . 

. . 88 

„ 55 - f, 

21 

. . «§' 

Air in the shade . 

28| . 

. . 851 
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In file nioramg ejq[>ertfriciito, Aotrever, the temperature of the surface, as 
giM c^ve, wtui taken oh the starboard side, on which a Mght sun had 
befenAhiuiogfoi*several hours; whereas, on the lairboard or shady side the 
Water ‘•lAs At the temperature of 30°, or a degree and a quarter warmer. A 
pArt^’ctf the HeeU’spebple, sent by Captain Lyon tq Amherst Island, were 
fortunate, in killing a deer. 

‘ Alt easterly breeze, though a very light one, served considerably to Thur. 12. 
widen the eraick in the ice before seen to the westward ; and, as the floe 
had certainly not moved in our neighbourhood, a hope was excited that 
there must^ some room to the westward to have allowed a separation to 
take place. We therefore anxiously looked for a strong easterly wind, as the 
most prolmble means of at length clearing a passage through the Strait. 

The weather continued remarkably mild and pleasant, and some thawing 
was going on during the day. Our hunting partic.s were again sent on shore 
to the island, but without success. 

Just before daylight on the 13tU the Hoc suddenly broke between the two Fiid. 
ships, and we were for some time in hopes that a general change was 
about to take place in our favour, as we could soon after perceive a good 
deal of open water immediately to tlu; westward of the ice to which the 
ships were attached. We found, however, as the day broke, that no 
alteration had taken place near us but tlic separation of a considerable 
mass near the island, leaving no passage whatever into the open water 
seen beyond. Tlie Heclu, luqipeniiig to be fast lo the brokeil mass, was 
obliged to make all sail, to stem a current that earned her with it some dis¬ 
tance to the eastward. So far however was this current from being percep¬ 
tible on or near the surface that, on making several trials, a superficial 
set, occasioned by an easterly breeze, was uniformly found in an opposite 
direction. 

The latitude of our present station was 69° 48' 10" ; tlic longitude, by cliro- 
nometers, 83° 29' 27"; the variation of the magnetic needle 89° 18' 19"; and 
the dip, as obtained by Mr. Fisher, 88° 21' 21". The view of the Strait from 
this position was calculated to impress us with the idea of its being a mag- 
nificeut passage into the Polar Sea, especially on one of the clear and cloud¬ 
less days whidi we Itg^ lately enjoyed. One of the mo|t striking features 
of this tnily poler landscape is that which is presented, by the snow-caf>i)cd 
mounttuns of Cockbiisn Island, to ttte north-west of the ships, the liighest 
of which Mr. Fisher <deAermined, by accurate trigonometrical measurement. 
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to be one thousand four hundred and forty>sfeTen feet above the leirel of the 
sea. The tojis Of these mountains liavc a smoothly-rounded oudine ; - and as 
they were covered with snow for about one-fourth downwards from their 
summits as eariy as the ISth of August, when we first discovered them fiioin 
the narrows, it is probable that they had been so during Uie whole auaynter. 
To the eastward of these the land becomes much more rugged though^eoB- 
siderably lower; and in every part there appeared to be a space of shpelving 
ground next the sea, like that over which Lieutenant Reid was now pur¬ 
suing his journey. '; 

The appearance of Amherst Island also is remarkable on account Uf the 
materials of which it is composed, which, unless covered with snow, pre¬ 
sent an aspect singularly dark, and affording a striking contrast with the 
surrounding lands. It was curious indeed to observe that, as if determined 
to preserve this singularity, the snow was always first dissolved upon this 
island, which, even on some very cold days, cqntrived to throw off its fieecy 
mantle >vhen no other shore w'as uncovered, which circumstance may per¬ 
haps be in part attributed to the colour as well as to the other qualities of 
the rocks. The geological character of Amherst Island, which I had not 
myself an opportunity of visiting, differs from any we have hitherto met 
with. I am happy therefore in availing myself of the following extracts 
from the journals of Captain Lyon and Mr. Edwards, who walked over 
various parts of the island, and liave been kind enough to furnish me with 
these notices. 

** The beach on v^hich we landed,” says Captain Lyon, “ was flat, qpd 
entirely covered with minute scales of black slate, and the whole of the 
northern side of the island that 1 visited consists of the same substance, 
lying ill lamina; which arc loose and easily detached, those near the suifm^e 
being for the most part curiously fluted, or having small rounded ridges of a 
finger's breadth running in parallel lines across them. From the appearance 
of tlie ground where some broad chasms lay open, one of the seamen who 
accom|mnied me, and had been brought up in a coal country, was led to 
observe that he had no doubt of that mineral existing here, a short distance 
below the surface^ but, after a narrow search, no pieces eould be discovered. 
Towards the centre,of the island we found it assume a different aspect, be¬ 
yond a fine that may be supposed to intersect it from east to west. The south¬ 
ern half was covered in many places with small amoiphous toasses of clay and 
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limestone, and some low swampy places were Upnly clotUed with sliriyelled 
grass and noioss ; while t)n tlie iiordiem or slaty side we could perceive no 
signs of Fogetadon. (Jii coasting the hooch to return to the boat, we passed 
dtetmitaiils of two Esquimaux circles of stones apparently long forsaken, as 
no tKmes WOre found near them, and they were partly buried in the slaty 
bcadi.' ' 

r Near the place at which Mr. Iloss was stationed to observe the tides, I 
found'a most fairy-like grotto in a small cliff* of black and rugged slate, 
through which the water as it oozed had formed most brilliant icy stalactites, 
liveV^or six feet in length. These Isung across the front of the cave in a 
variety of fanciful forms over a small basin, which was frozen as smooth as 
the most polished mirror. The sun K]!f>iie full but powerless on the silvery 
icicles, which formed a brilliant contrast to the deep ebon shade of the 
cave behind them. Tliv'^ whoh? appearance of this little simt was of the 
most delicate and novel description, and I felt that neither by pen nor pencil 
could I do it justice. 

“ The base of Amherst Island,” Mr. Edw'ards observes, “ is an argilla¬ 
ceous 'schist of various qualities, from a very fine and soft to a compact 
otKirso variety, which answers to the greywackc schist of geologists. 
The kinds alternate with each other, uiul tliose of intermediate <]uality 
too Tcinarkable for having th(‘ surfaces of tlic laniijia? divided into pa¬ 
rallel longitudinal beds, liy narrow Imt clee])ly im[>iossed lines, such as may 
be seen in very coarse pastry. In some sj»ccimciis these lines are inter¬ 
sected by others at right angles, forming small qnaiirilateral aiul elliptic ele- 
VAtions. One side only of the lamina', in some varieties, is so impressed, 
while in others both sides are similar; in this latter case the lines on one 
side coincide wdth those on the other. Plat circular depressions arc also 
seen occasionally upon the surface, but I did not notice any organic remains. 

** The more elevated ridges of the island are formed of the disintegrating 
remains of a super-incumbent stratum of compact limestone. It is hard and 
sonenrous, internally of a dark greyish blue colour; externally, where ex¬ 
posed to air or moisture, di'cply ferruginous. It docs not bum into quick 
Ume, but contains minute veins of calc-spar, and corresponds with the calc 
of Kirwan. = Worn blocks of sandstone, granite, gneiss, and otlicr quartzose 
rocks, are scattered^over the surface of the island.” • 

■ The Obsesrrations made by Mr. Ross upon the tides, together with those 
upon the set o(f the stream in the ofiSng, arc comprised in the following 
Table ^ 
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On the 14th, while an easterly breeze continued, the water increased 
very much in breadth to the westward of the fixed floe to which we were 
attached ; several lanes opening out, and leaving in some places a channel 
not less than three miles in witltli. At two P.M. tU© wind, suddenly shifting 
to the westward, close<l up every open s[)ace in the course of a few hours, 
leaving not a drop of water in sight from the masthead in that direction. 

To this hoitevcr we had no objection ; for being noAv certain that the ice was at 
liberty to move in the western part of the Strait, we felt confident that if once 
our present narrow liarrier were also detached, the ordinary changes of wind 
and tide would inevitably afford us ojiportunities of making progress. When 
a body of ice has once broken from tlu' laud and found some room to move 
about, the case is seldom a hopeless one ; but the kind of hcnnciical-scaling 
which we had lately witnessed leaves, while it lasts, no resource but j)a- 
ticnce, and watchfulness. The westerly wind was accompanied by line; 
snow wdiich continued during the night, rendering the weather extremely 
thick, and our situation consequently very j)ri‘carious»should the ice give 
way during the hours of darkness. 

The recent separation of the ice to the westward, while it kept alive our Suu. 15. 
hopes of soon proceeding on our way, made; us also at this moment some¬ 
what apprehensive lest Lieutenant Reid and his j)arty might, in their return 
to the ships, be caught upon it while it was adrift, anti escape our observa¬ 
tion during the thick weather or in the night. If «as iherefore witli great 
satisfaction that, at four P.M. on ilie l.^ih, wo disco\ered our travellers upon 
the ice. A fresh party btMiig despatched to meet an ! to relieve them of their 
knapsacks. Lieutenant Reid arrivetl .safely on hoarrUat .seven P.M., having 
by a tpiick aiul most .satisfaetory jtnirney, ascertained the immediate junction 
of the Strait of the Fury mid Hecla with the Polar Sea. Lieutenant Reid’s 
account, which is here suhjoiui'd, was accompanied by an accurate plan of 
the Strait, drawn by Mr. Biishnan, and eonstrueted by a series of triangles 
extending considerably to the eastward of the Narrows, and thence carried 
oil to Igloulik. 


LIEUTENANT UEID S ACCOUNT. 


“ At daylight oii the 10th, tlie weather being remarkably fine, I lelt the lo. 
Fufy with my party, and on our journey towards the laud found the walking 

s Y 8 
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ffood, the late frost having filled up all the holes and pools upon 
the ice. After the first four miles the character of the ioc changed from the 
rough and * hummocky ’ kind to a smooth level floe, and this continued the 
whole way to the land, ekeept that in its immediate neighbourhood it was 
much broken up and detached ; wlijch occasioned us much difficulty and 
some wetting in getting to the beach. One of the Ilecla’s men having been 
taken ill about this time I detcniiincd to send him back to the sWps without 
delay, and directed one of liis shipmates t<» accompany and take care of 
him. This reduction of oiir number considerably increasing the loads of the 
rest of 4he party, one day’s provision was deposited at the landing>place, 
and with the remainder we set out to the westward. 

“ From^one till four P.-M. we ualked nine miles over excellent ground’for 
travelling, and then obtained sights for the chronometer, giving the longitude 
S3° 58' 30"; after which wo again moved forward, and having advanced six 
mile.s in a direction a little to the northward of west, halted and pitched the 
tent for the night. Tlie land over which w e had this day travelled is prin¬ 
cipally composed of sandstone, with here and there a jiicce of granite. In 
the course of the day >vc j)i»sscd the stones of an Esquimaux summer 
habitation, arrai!gc<l as usual in a circular form, but it did not appear of 
recent date. Th<; ice in the Strait still j)resentecl the same unbroken sur¬ 
face as that .seen from the sliips, c.wcpt quite close in-shore, whore it waa^ 
detached by the act ion of llie tides. W'c also observed a few narrow lanes of 
water here and there running into the Hoc, but they extended only a short 
distance from the land. 

•j 2 . “ At five A.M. on the lltli, we re-commcnced our w'alk to the westward, 

and at seven came to a ravine wdfh a rapid run of water, which we crossed 
after a little detention, and sto})ped to bn*akfast one mile to the w'estward of 
it. Again proceeding at nine o’clock, we continued our walk till noon, 
when we halted to obtain the meridian altitude, which gave the latitude 
70'"' 00' 05', and soon after setting forward again, ])itchcd onr tent for the 
night at half-past six P.M. onr day’s journey being estimated at thirteen miles 
in a A\ .[,N. direction. AVc could here perceive that the opposite or main¬ 
land gradually treaded to the southwanl, leaving a broad entrance info the 
Western Sea, though covered with even and apparently unbroken ice. The 
weather being clear afforded us an extensive prosjiect to the westward, and 
w’c could now- perceive that a blulF near the north shore’, which had before 
appeared insular, formed in reality the northern point of the entrance. And 
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1 named it Cape Hallowell, out of respect to Vice-Admiral Sir Benjamin 1823. 
Hallowell. This head-land was joined to Cockbum Island by a piece of 
low land not visible at any ^reat distance, and rccedinc^ considerably so as 
to form u fine bay, which 1 named after Captain William AimuncE, of the 
Royal Navy. To the soiitinvard of Cape Ihillowcll are several small rocky 
islets, and near these, as well as in every other part of the entrance of the 
Strait, the ice presented the .same unbroken apjiearancc as before. 

“ At half-past five A.M. on the l*4th, we aifain set forward, anil continuing 12. 
our walk till nine o’clock, pitched the tent upon a rising ground, from 
whence commanded a good view around us, and being near the entrance 
of an inlet running up to the. north-eastward. The ojiening of the Strait 
into the Polar Sea was now so decided, that I considered the principal 
object of my journey accomplished ; hut lieiug desirous of obtaining obser¬ 
vations at this spot, atul the weather lK‘ing cloudy, 1 dihennined on remain¬ 
ing a few' liours for that purpose, in the mean time I\ir. Bushnan and 
myself walked up the hanks of the inl<*t, which 1 named after iny friend 
Ala. Tiiom.vs Wijvti;, and founrl ii to evtimd live or six miles in a north-east 


direction, its general hreadlh hi'ing from a mill* to a mile and a hall’. At 
the head of the inlid wo found two ravines running into it, and the vegeta¬ 


tion was here more almndant than any 1 had seen during the voyage. W(^ 


also the remains of two Esipiimaitx huts, which were old and appeared 
TO have been w inter luihitations. 


“ The sky heing still clouded on the morning of the I.S’th, we set out on 
our return to the eastward, from which ipiarter tlie Mind soon a i'ter freshened 
uj) wdth constant snow an<l sleet. At one P.i\l. on the*I itli, we reached our 
landing-place, when we found that a great alteration had taken place in the 
state of the ice, (here heing now' a considerable lane of water running off in 
the direction of the ships, while nmu* the .sliore some jiressurc appeared to 
have taken jilaee. On the followiiuj day, when the snow' ceased falling for 
a short time, a still greater change was pereeptihle, there being in-.shore a 
space of clear w’aler extending three miles from east to west, and more nu¬ 
merous marks than before of recent pressure. I’pon the w'hole, the change 
in the state of the ice since our outward journey w'as very striking, and 
seemed to afford a hope that the passage of the ships might still be favoured 
])V some more extensive movement. 

“ At half-past eleven A.Al., the tide being out so as to favour our getting 
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Sopt. 


upon the icc, we set out for the ships, steering by a pocket-compass, as the 
W'eather was tot> thick to allow us to see them. Passing several ‘ lanes ’ of 
water, one of them of considerable breadth, and observing several places in 
which the ice had been thrown up by pressure, we came, at half-jmst one 
P.M. to a broad lane, with the ice in motion on the opposite side. As 
the direction of the ships was still uncertain, we halted here to dine, and 
obtaining a sight of them soon after, in a clearer interval, again set out. At 
four, the Fury made the signal of having discovered \is, and at seven 
o’clock, being met by a fresh party, we arrived on board.” 

-Mr. Bnshnan remarked, in the course of this journey, that though in 
some places, and particularly at the head of M byte Inlet, the vcgeUitiou was 
remarkably abundant, yet the plants w(‘rc singularly backward and dwarfish, 
and fiowers rare ; whicli remark was also made by most of our other tra¬ 
vellers. The Esquimaux huts at tin* head of M liylc Inlet, Mr. Bnshnan 
describes as being one round, and the other rectangiilar; the latter, which 
was the largest, being seven feet in length, and live in breadth. Tliey were 
made with large slabs of sandsiont'. and had every a)»j>earance of having 
been winter residences. 


,Sun. 15. The weather continuing very tliiek with small snow, ami there being nojiL 
every reason to suppoNO a final disruption of the fixed ice at hand, I deter? 
mined to provide against the danger to which, at night, this long-wishcd-for 
event would cxjtose tin? shijts, hy adoptitig a plan that had often before oc¬ 
curred to me, as likely to prove beneiieial in llnkno^\ n and critical navigation 
sueb as this. This was e.othing more than the estaoiishment of u tcmjx>rary 
light-house on shore during the night, wliieb, in ease of our getting adrift, 
would, together with the soundings, afford us that security whicli the slug¬ 
gish trav(^rsing of the compasses t)th^rwise rendered extremely doubtful. 
For this purpose, two steady men, proviiled with a tent and blankets, wtue 
land/‘d on the east, point of Amherst Island at sunset, to keep up some 
bright lights during the eight hours of darkness, and to be sent for at daylight 
Mon. 1(5. in the morning. On the 10th the north-west wind continued, hut no alteration 
whatever took place in the ice. Small snow was almost constantly failing 
during the day, which once more, and permanently for the winter, as it 
afterwards proved, covered those parts of the land that the late fine weather 
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had partially cleared. A number of seals were seen upon the ice, and those ^.^ 22 . 
were all the animals we noticed about this time. Our li^ht-house was asi^tun 
established at sunset. 

On the 17th, the wind freshened almost to a gale from the north-west, witlj Tucs. 17. 
thicker and more constant snow than before. The thermometer fell to 
at six A.M., rose no hi^^lier than 20° in the course of the day, and ^^ot down 
to 12° at night, so that the young ice began now to form about us in great 
quantities. The danger of. our being seriously hampered, should the ice 
come adrift in the night, being much increased by this new annoyance, 

W'hich we w'cll knew to be the certain symptom of ai^roaching winter, it 
became abstdutely necessary to mo%'e sonu'where out of the way. M e there¬ 
fore cast off and stood a little within the east point of Amherst Island, where 
a good birth was found along-side another Iloe of land-ice, and sheltered by 
the island from any thing coming up the Strait from the westward. The 
Fury was set fast by the young ice in the course of the night, which proved 
clearer than was expected, with a faint appearance of the Aurora Borealis in 
the N.N.W. (piarter. 

Apjiearanccs had now becom(‘ stj much against our making any further 
progress this season, as to render it a matter of very serious consideration 
W’hether we might to risk being shut up <luring the winter, in the middle of 
the Strait, where, from whatever cause it might jirocecd, the lust year's ice was 
not yet wholly detached from the shores ; and where a fresh formation had 
already commenced, which there was but too much reason to believe would 
jirove a permanent one. It has been seen by what gradual steps our informa¬ 
tion was obtained resjiecting the Strait now before us.diow frequent were the 
delays, and bow insurmountable the obstacles we had to encounter; and, 
though no account, however detailed, can convey an adeipiate idea of tlu‘ 
anxiety with which each scrap of information was sought after and received, 
or the daily and hourly mortification attendant on each fresh delay, the lore- 
going narrative is, jierhajis, sufficient to shew that it was not without consider¬ 
able mental solicitude, as well as physical exertion, that wg had effected evmi 
thtis far our passage to the westward. In jiroportion to the labourand disap¬ 
pointments which the attainment of this object had cost us, was the reluc¬ 
tance I felt in admitting even a thought of its uban<loiimeiit; and us long us 
the weather continued open, I always ventured to cherish a beliel that some 
favourable alteration might yet occur. Now, however, that tiie Irost was 
hourly at work in rc-connecting, by numberless links, the “ t>hler ’ masses. 
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Sept partial separation had lately excited our hopes, it seemed scarcely 

reasonable any lonjfcr to emertaiii an expectation of such a change as could 
cssetitially promote our ultimate object. Had we, indeed, succeeded in 
getting fairly through the Strait, and then found no more than the ordimrj/ 
obstacle.^ of these seas to contend willi, I could not Imve had a moment’s 
hesitation in continuing to piisli on to tlie last liour of the navigable season ; 
taking our chance, as usual, of then hnding a place of security for. our win- 
ter-{|uariers. Hut tlu‘ ])ro«pect now before u§ ofleriiig no such encourage¬ 
ment, it a})])eared more jtrudent to regulate our proceedings according to 
existing circumstances, and rather to moderate; our views for the present, 
than by an ill-timed perseverance to interfere with our hopes for the future. 

It would undoubtedly have been interesting at this period of the voyage, to 
have known whether the unfavourable state of the ice during the late sum¬ 
mer was merely the result of an unusually bad season, or the effect of some 
more j)ermanent and local cause, rendering the navigati(m of tl>is passage 
equally Impracticable in the general averjigo of years. Without however at 
present entering into that question, whieh it W(mhl require the experience of 
several seasons to determine, and to which 1 shall have some future occasion 


to revert, it is now only necessary to remark that in wliatsoever state the ice 
might here be found in the ensuing summe r, there appeaiauU no reason for 
.snpj)osing onr object v,oiil<l be fnriliercd by wintering in the middle of the 
Ntrait; because its eastern entrance being certainly the* lirsf to be cleared, it 
Mould be an <‘asy matter to regain <ajr present advanced j)o-:ition in u few 
hours after that clearance should take place. On the other hand, supjmsing 
the ice to remain unbroken till the same period next season, (and it was not 
easy to get over the impression that wliat had happened one yearM’ould in all 
probability happen the next,) onr M'intering in the Strait iuvedved the cer¬ 
tainty of being frozen up for eleven months,—a sickening prosjicct under 
any circumstance.s, but in the present instance )>robably fatal to our best liopes 
and expectations. 

With the conviction of these unpleasant truths reluctantly forced upon my 
mind,l considered it my duty to assist my oAvn judgment at this crisis by 
calling for the opinions of the senior oflicers of the Expedition. With this 
view therefore 1 addressed a letter to Captain Lyon and Lieutenants Hoppner 
and Nias re.spectivclyj directing their attention to the principal circumstances 
of our present situation, and requesting tliidr advice as to the measures most 
pro|M*r to be pursued for the successful prosecution of our entcqmsc. 
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, The offioerg agreeing with me in opinion a? to the expediency of our not 
fUking a detention in the Strait during the winter, I determined, on the 
grounds before detailed, no longer to postpone our departure, if indeed, as ^9- 
there was some reason to think, it had not already been delayed too long. I 
thenehure directed a lucmorandum to be read on board each ship, acquainting 
the odicen and men with my views as above stated, and also expressing my 
intention to employ whatever time might yet remain of the present season, in 
tlie examination of the coast of Cockburn Island to the northward and eastward. 

In Uie event of making little progress in that direction, 1 proposed looking 
outfor some situation in the neighbourhood of Igloolik that might afford se> 
curity to the ships during the winter, and by ensuring an early release in the 
spring, allow us at least the liberty of choosing to what part of the coast our 
efforts should then be directed. I gladly availed myself of this opportunity 
to offer my best thanks so justly due to the officers and men under my com¬ 
mand, for their zealous and uuremitted exertions during the two seasons that 
had imssed ; and it was scarcely necessary to remind the-ships’ companies of 
the necessity of continuing to the last those praiseworthy efforts, on which 
the ultimate accomplishment of our enterprise might still depend. 

The young ice had now formed so thick about the Fury, that it became 
rather doubtful whether we should get her out without an Increase of wind to 
assist ill extricating her, or a decrease of cold. At ten A.M. however we be¬ 
gan U) attempt it, but by noon bad not moved the ship more than half her own 
length. As soon as we liad reached the outer jioint of the floe, in a bay of 
which wc had been lyhig, wt^ had no longer the means of applying a force 
from without and, if ahnie, should therefore have bceu,helpless at least for a 
time. The Ilccla however being fortunately unencumbered, in consequence 
of having lain in a less sheltered place, sent her boats with a hawser to the 
margin of the young ice ; and ou»*s being carried to meet it by men walking 
uj)on planks at considerable risk of going ihrougli, she at length succeeded 
ill pulling us out; ami getting into elear wafer or rather info less tough ice, at 
three P.M. wc shaped a course to the eastward. At seven o'clock, it being too 
lute to run through the narrows, we anchored for the night in ten fathoms, 
near the cast cud of Lidduii Island, where we lay without disturbance. 

•ff 

Althoogli. the Uiermometcr remuiued at 11 most of the night, little or no Tues. 20. 
young ice had formed about the ships by daylight on the following morning. 

This circumstance, which it may be practically useful lo explain, arose from 
the iicwly-forincd sheets inuuediatcly drifting away from the land, on which 
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1822 . account, though the freezing process is constantly going on, a weather«hore 
is frequently the clearest, when no other part of the sea is free frwn ywing 
ice. The latter ]iart of this fact became evident soon after our getting under 
way, the whole of the niglit’s formation of ice having been drifted down and 
stopped at the narrows ; producing, so impenetrable a barrier that, at seven 
A.M., the Fury was altogether stopped by it, and the Uecla coining up astern, 
in half an hour afterwards. Boats were immediately got under the bows, 
and every otlier means resorted to that we couUl devise, to break the young 
ice ahead of the ships, but sometimes to no purpose for two hours together. 
The ice was just in that state in which there is no such thing as operating 
upon it; too thick to allow a ship to be forced through it, too tough for 
lar sawing, and yet ilangcrous for men to walk u{>on. To get a boat her own 
length through it would occupy a ilozen men a quarter of an hour, and that 
by standing in the water the whole time, and after all witliout being able to 
a channel for the shi|). When a vessel is thus stopped, provided the ob¬ 
stacle does not exceed a certain strength, and the wind is favourable at the 
time, diere is notliiiig so dfectual in forcing her ahead as what is technically 
called sallying," which consists in the men suddenly running from side to 
side of the deck, thus causing the ship to roll and relieve herself from the 
friction and adhesion of the young ice against her bends. It is astonishing 
indeed to see how immediately a progressive motion is sometimes thus im¬ 
parted to a ship, when all other and more laborious means have failed in ad¬ 
vancing her a single inch. 

While thus employed during the forenoon, we began to perceive about 
half-past ten that the ships were driving back with a tide setting from the 
eastward, which gradually increased in strength, and occasioned us to lose 
one or two miles of ground while struggling to extricate the shijis from the 
ice. At three P.M. we at length got clear, and in passing Cape Ossory at 
five found the tide slack, it being now low water by the shore. From this 
concluding observation the tides in this part of the Strait of the Fury 
and Hecla, as well as from all our preceding remarks, and especially the 
more regular ones of Mr. Crozier already given, 1 believe there can be 
little doubt that the flood-tide here comes from the westward. Tha|; there 
is besides this, during a great part of the summer, a permanent current 
setting from the same direction is also sufficiently apparent; and the joint 
effects of these two causes appear to account satisfactorily for the various 
irregularities observed, as well in the set of the stream as in the rise and 
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fell the water by the shore. The natural inference with respect to the 
current seemed at the time to be, that it is oceasionecl by the annual melt- 
ini' cif the snows upon the shores of the Polar Sea, for which this Strait 
affords the only outlet leading to the southward, within perhaps some hun¬ 
dreds of miles; and this supposition appeared the more reasonable from the 
oircamstance of the current havinpf just now ceased, when the streams from 
the land were once more arrested by the frost of approaching m inter. It 
must however be confessed, that this conjecture will not hold good with 
respect to the current at Winter Island, where it was generally founfl to be 
setting to the southward throughout the whole of tlic w^intcr. 

After (bearing the narrows we ran down a few miles and then hove to for 
the night, Mrliich proved <lark and squally, the wind having increased and 
vecrcil more to the soutlnvard. The hours of darkness, in a contined and 


little-known navigation, are always anxious ones; but our situation was 
to-night rendered still more critical, by the comjiasses being affected some¬ 
what in the same manner as described on the morning of*ihe ‘.iOtli (»f August, 
and in a situation from three to five miles to the southward of the same spot. 

W'liat the amount of the change was. the darkness prevented our deter¬ 
mining; but it could not liave been less than six or seven points, as was 
ascertained about the time of our heaving to. I»y the bearing of the llecla 
astern of us, without which guide we should have imputed it to an alteration 
in the wind. We kept however in deep water <!ming the night, and at 
daylight on the 21st made all .sail along Cockhuni Island om which the wind Sat. 21. 
now directly blew. No ice was here st'cii to {)ppo.se our progn'ss except 
some broad streams of “ pancake-ice ; ” but it being iuipossible to run down 
on a dead loc-shorc to carry on the proposed examination, I made a tack to 
fetch Tern Island an<l anchored under its lee for the night in thirteen 
fathoms, at the distanec t»f a mile from the shore. Tlii^ island was now 


so covered with snow that it might easily bt* mistaken for a Hoe of heavy 


icc till closely approaclutd. 


A number of sea-horses were seen here, and 


Captain Lyon struck some of them, but was prevented securing them by 


their taking to the young ice, through which the Ixmts could not make their 


way. 


At break of day on the 22d wc weighed and stootl to the iiorlh-castward, jjjuu. 22. 
with the intention of proceeding in the further examination of the shores tit 
Cockburn Island. The wind, however, freshened up so sudtlenly from the 
S.E.b.S., that it was irojiossiblc to make any progress; autl at half-past eight 


2 2 2 
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weatiier still becoming worse, I deteriitiiieid’toffttn baelt #» 
v#vw Tern Island, where alone we knew of any shelter during the appmai^iig^littd 
weather. A fresh gale almost immediately coming on, with a eonukkMPahle 
sea and very thidc snow, it was for some time doubtful whether we should 
be aWe to find the little spot we were in search of. Discorering it at length 
under our lee appearing like a long white cloud upon the horizon^ we 
up to run round the reefs by which it is encompassed, and which may bb 
perceived at a considerable distance by the whiteness of the water. Ehery 
seaman will be aware of the dilficulty of choosing anWinchorage in a gidC' irf 
wind, and upon a coast so little known as to render extreme caution neioes^ 
sary in approaching it. To these difficulties however must be added, in the 
present instance, the extreme smallness of the island, which afibrded so little 
lee that, to use an expression of the seamen, it was like “ anchoring under 
the point of a needle.” On the other hand it was requisite for the leading 
ship to keep sufficient sail set to the last moment, to ensure gaining anchor¬ 
age, which once lost would have placed us in a situation of extreme danger 
during the ensuing dark and tempestuous night. The consequence was that 
tliough the Fury’s sails "were clewed up and furled with the utmost alaisity, 
the strain proved too heavy for the anchor, which after bringing the ship 
nearly head to wind, began again to drag along the ground. The chain 
cable being then veered to seventy fathoms, she was at length brought up, 
being in five fathoms and a half and close to some grounded masses of icc 
lying upon the reefs ; hut we had every reason, notwithstanding this, to sup¬ 
pose that all was not right w ith the anchor. The Hccia having the Fury as 
a guide came to in a good birth a little outside of us. 

Mon. 23. The gale now continued to increase, and a good deal of swell setting into 
our roadstead incommoded us less by the additional strain thus put upon 
the anchors, than by the numerous heavy masses of ice that it served to lift 
off the ground, and which driving past the ships occasioned them some 
heavy shocks during this inclement night. Wc rode the gale out however 
quite securely, and on the morning of the 23d had once more a moderate 
breeze, though with continued snow. Advantage was taken of this change 
to shift our births a little further out, in case of the wind coming upon the 
shore, when our conjectures respecting the Fury’s anchor were disagreeably 
verified by its coming to the bows with only one fluke. Having now but a 
single serviceable anchor on deck, the launch was hoisied out and one re¬ 
ceived from the Ilcola. The wind shifted to the westward soon after wc had 
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mo?ed; and the island now affording us no shelter and the night being toler> 
aUy clear and fiiie» we weighed after dark» to avoid incurring further damage 
toiour garound tackle^ in which our lo^es had already been serious ones. 

> The time had now arrived when 1 could no longer consider it prudent to Tues. 24 . 
venture the shifw at sea; for with ten hours of darkness in the four-and- 
twenty, a low temperature, and at times a considerable sea, it may readily 
be supposed that our situation was one of almost constant and unavoidable 
danger. Be8ides;?on an unknown coast such as that 1 had purposed to ex¬ 
amine, it occupies nearly one-half of a short day in looking out for ancho¬ 
rage for the ensuing night, and that perhaps after all affording no security 
to the ships, with much risk to the ground-tackle. These considerations 
appeared to me so important, and the probability so small of ^'ffecting any 
thing that could eventually promote our main object, that I determined on 
running the ships over to Igloolik, before the strong autumnal equinoctial 
gales usual in these regions should come on. Making sail, therefore for 
the island, we tliscovercd it at lialf-pastten A.M., though such was the dif- 
ticiilty of distinguishing this from Neerlo-nakto, or tutherfrom the main-land, 
on account of the snow that covered them thaf, had it not been for the Es¬ 
quimaux huts, we should not easily have recogniseil llie place. At noon wc 
arrived off the point where the tents had first been pitched, and were imme¬ 
diately greeted by a number of the Esquimaux, who came running down to 
the beach, shouting ainl jumping with all their miglit. The soundings, 
though regularly decroiLsing, are shoal off this point : and the Fury in standing 
in shoaled the water to four fathoms and u hidf, at the distance of half a mile ; 
but by keeping out a little, and proceeding with caytion along the sontli 
shore of the island, we deepened to twenty, and being then led more off 
the huid, found no bottom with the hand-leads. Making a taek tow'ards the 
island we again came into regular sountlings ; aiul at half-past two P.M, an¬ 
chored in ton fathoms on a muddy bottom at the distauee of two-thirds of a 
mile from the shore. 

As soon as we had anchored I went on shore, aceompanied by sevc'ral of 
the officers, to pay the Esquimaux a visit, a eniwd of them meeting ns as 
usual oil the beach and greeting ns with every demonstration of joy. They 
seemed di.sajqiointed that we had not reaeheil .\kkoolec, for they always re¬ 
ceive with eagerness any intelligence of their distant country-peojile. iMany 
of them, and Toolcmak among the number, IrequeutlyVpealed tlie expres¬ 
sions, “ Oivj^ai- Na-o ! ” (no summer,) “ Tvok-too Ntt-o ! ” (no rein-deer,) which 
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we considered ^ the time as some confirmation of our own surmises reacting 
the badness of Ihe past summer. When we told them we were c»me to win¬ 
ter among them, they expressed very gr&tt and doubtless Tery sincere de¬ 
light. and even a few coyenms (thanks) escaped them on the first ooaununica- 
tion of this piece of intelligence. 

We found these people already established in their winter residences* 
which consisted principally of the huts before described, but modified in 
various ways both as to form and materials. The roofs, which were wholly 
wanting in the summer, were now formed by skins stretched tight across from 
side to side. This, however, as wc soon afterwards found, was only a prepara¬ 
tion for the final winter covering of snow, and indeed many of the huts were 
subsequently lined in the same way within, the skins being attached to the 
sides and roof by slender tlircads of whalebone, disposed in large and re¬ 
gular stitches. Before the passages already described, others were now 
added from ten to fifteen feet in length, and from four to five- feet high, 
neatly constructed of large fiat slabs of ice cemented together by snow and 
water. Some huts also were entirely built of this material, of a rude circular 
or octangular form, and roofed with skins like the others. The light and 
transparent effect within these singular habitations gave one the idea of be¬ 
ing in a house of ground-glass, and their newmess made them look clean, 
comfortable, and wholesome. Not so the more substantial bone huts, which, 
from their extreme closeness and accumulated filth, emitted an almost insup¬ 
portable stench, to which an abundant supply of raw and half-putrid walrus 
flesh in no small degree contributed. The passages to these arc so low as to 
make it necessary to qrawl on the hands and knees to enter them ; and the 
floors of the apartments were in some so steep and slippery, that we could 
with difficulty pass and repass, without the risk of continually falling among 
the filth with which they were covered. These were the dirtiest because the 
most durable of any Esquimaux habitations wc had yet seen, and it may be 
supposed they did not much improve during the winter. Some bitches with 
young were very carefully and conveniently lodged in small squurc kennels, 
made ot four upright slabs of ice covered with a fifth, and having a small 
hole as a door in one of the sides. The canoes were also laid upon two 
slabs of this kind, like tall tomb-stones standing erect; and a quantity of 
spare slabs lying in different places gave the ground an appearance somewhat 
resembling that of a‘statuary’s yard. Large stores of’walrus* and seals* 
flesh, principally the former, were deposited under heaps of stones all about 
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the beach and, as we afterwards found, in various other paits of the island, 1822. 
which shewed that they had made some provision for the winter though, 
with their enormous consumption of food, it proved a very inadequaU; 
one. 

The breeze continuing fresh from thp westward, with clear weather, the Wed. 25. 
thermometer fell to 12® on the morning of the 25th. Being desirous of ascer¬ 
taining, as soon as possible, in what situation it would be expedient to place 
the shi[>s for the winter, several boats were despatched to sound along the 
shore; when I found that the only spot likely to afford shelter, or even any 
near approach to the land, was within a point called Oong-alooydt, at the en¬ 
trance of a fine bay about two miles to the westward of our present anchor¬ 
age. The young ice now covered the whole surface of the sea like floating 
honey, the breeze not allowing it to become solid ; and, towards night, the 
wind shifting to the eastward, soon raised the temperature too high for any 
fresh formation of that kind. I determined, therefore, without loss of time, 
to take advantage of the opportunity afforded by this change, to run to the 
westward in a boat as far a.s the fixc?d ice would permit; and, if soon 
stopped by that obstacle, to cross upon it to the main-land, and endeavour to 
clear up the mystery respecting Khemig, which had cost us so many spe¬ 
culations and conjectures. 

Leaving the Fury at seven A.M. on the 26th, and being favoured by a Thur. 
fresh easterly breeze, we soon cleared the south-west point of Igloolik ; and 
having passed the little island of Ooglidghioo, immediately perceived to the 
W.N.W. of us a group of islands, so exactly answering the description of 
Coxe’s Group, both in character and situation, as tu leave no doubt of our 
being exactly in Captain Lyon’s former track. Being still favoured by the 
wind, and by the total absence of fixed iee, we reached the islands at eleven 
A.M., and after sailing a mile or two among them, came at once in sight of 
the two bluffi forming the {lassage pointed out by Toolemak and then sup¬ 
posed to be called Khemig. The land to the north called by the Esquimaux 
Khiadlaghioo we now found to be, as we had before conjectured, the southern 
shore of Richards' Bay; and its extreme point to the eastward I subse¬ 
quently named, by Lieutenant Nias’s request. Cape Matthew Smith, after 
Captain Matthew Smith, of the Royal Navy. The land on our left, or 
to the southward, proved an island, five miles and a quarter in length, of 
the same bold and rugged diaracter as the rest of ‘this numerou.s group, 
mid by far the largest of them alL To prevent the necessity of reverting 
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tQ ^ig subject 1 may at once add, Uiat two or three moutl^ ^fter thia* 
o|i laying before Ewerat our own chart of the whole coast, in ,order .to 
obtain the Elsquimauic names, we discovered tliat the island just ^e^oned 
was called XAem%, by which name Ormond Island was also disUngidshed ; t|^e 
word expressing in the Esquimau^c language any thing,.stopping ,n|>t'‘thc 
mouth of a place or narrowing its entrance, and applied also more,|amiliai^ 
to the cork of a bottle or a plug of any kind. And thus were recojaeded all 
the apparent inconsistencies respecting this hitherto mysterious and-i#CiHP* 
prehensibie word, w'hich had occasioned us so much perplexity.' ,jit 

After landing to dine upon one of tlie islands of which, from, first, to iast, 
we counted nearly one hundred, we again made sail and, running betwteen 
the bluffs, which are half a mile apart, continued our course in mther' a 
wider channel than before though still among islands. At half-past ihific 
we were stopped by a floe of fixed ice stretching entirely across the 
passage, and the weather no^v becoming thick with small snow, we. landed4Uid 
pitched the tent for the night; not, however, till 1 had recognised on the left 
hand or main-land the remarkable cliff described in my formerr/Joumey, 
by which circumstance wc were assured of being near the little iulet jUten 
discovered. 

Frid. 27. At daylight on the 27tli, w^e crossed to a small island at the margin of the 
ice; and leaving the boat there in charge of the coxsivain and two of the 
crew', Mr. Ross and myself, accompanied by the otlier two, set out acrosB> the 
ice at seven A.M. to gain the main-land, witli the intention of determihing 
the extent of the iulej^ by w'alking up its southern bank. After ao hour's 
good travelling we lan/led at eight A.M., and had scarcely done so when wc 
found ourselves at the very entrance, being exactly op[)ositc the place Irooi 
w^hicli Mr. Richards and myself had obtained the first view of the inlet. 
The patch of ice on which we had been walking, and whtdi was about three 
miles long, proved the only remains of last year’s formation; so forcibly had 
nature struggled to get rid of Uiis before die commencement of a firesh 
winter. 

Wc found this land similar to igloolik in its geolc^ical chmacter, being 
composed of limestone in schistose fragments; but in some parts, even for a 
mile or two together, covered with herbage the most cxtensive'Wid luxuriant 
1 have ever seen near this latitude. Here and there occurred a little pUc as 
it were of the fragments of limestone, lying horizontally as if arranged by 
art, and projecting a few feet above the surface of the ground. The sides of 
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imidl^lrtsring bec^kg presented a simBar disposition, but I did not notice 
ilB^ildllldbrs of harden eubstances resdng upon any of them, nor indeed could 
' a ftingle Specimen of any other mineral than limestone. Walking 

tiie westurard idong this shore, which afforded excellent tia- 
^KMg/Wer soon perceived that our business was almost at an end, the 
litlc^'^Mifiilinating«a very short distance beyond where 1 had first traced it, 
the apffiuNnit turn to the northward being only that of a shallow bay. 

quite sure, however, I sent Mr. Ross on with one of the men, 
to waUc to the head of it, while I with the other turned off to examine the 
to the southward. We found the slope of this to be composed as 
hSMi conjectured, of the debrig falling from the perpendicular ridge above, 
whole being limestone without a single exception that we could discover. 

The slope making an angle of about 60° with a horizontal line, and being in 
some parts covered with snow, we with difiiculty ascended it; but found the 
Uf^r ridge wholly impracticable on account of the snow overhanging the 
summit The height of the {>erpcndicular rock, which lies in broad hori- 
zontid stRda, is from twenty to thirty feet, the whole cliff being about one 
hoiidredand eighty above the level of the other ground. At the bottom of 
the slope lay numerous heavy square blocks of the limestone; and upon 
these, as w<ril as on some of the smaller fragments, I observed impressions of 
fo88il<shells. 

Having finished my examination of this remarkable piece of land, which 
extends between four and five miles in an east and west direction, I went to 
meet Mr. Ross; who reported that, having walked t^ee or four miles to the 
westward, he found the inlet terminate about two miles further in that direc- 
tion. Having thus completed our object, we set out on our return, and 
reached the boat at three P.M. after a walk of twenty miles. The weather 
fortunately remaining extremely mild, no young ice was formed to obstruct 
our way, and we arrived on board at noon the following day, after an Sat. 28. 
.examination peculiarly satisfactory, inasmuch as it (noved the non-exist¬ 
ence of water communication with the Polar Sea, however small and 
unfit for navigatiou of ships, to the southward of the Strait of the Fury 
Mid Hecia. The creek whose extent to the westward we had lately .deter¬ 
mined, 1 nwnad after Captain John Quiluam of the Royal 'N^avy ; and the 
Inlet, of which this is a continuation, was distinguished by the name of 
Hoopgn iKUEr, after my friend Mr. Hooper, purser of\he Fury. 

1 fouiul from Captain Lyon on my return that, in consequence of some ice 
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coming in near tlm shipeb (most probably, that, whush bad litdy be6tttdSi4j 
lodged from Richards* Bay») he had shifted them* round the point 
bir^s where it was my intention to*place them during the winter;^wrosii? 
they now Uy in from eleven to fSmirteen fathoms at dte distance Of iSij^ 
cables* lengths from the shore. ' ' ' ^ 

The point ot Omga-^loot/eU is rendered conspicuous at seme 'diMtiktee by 
fifteen walls of loose stones, disposed in a tolerably re^lar Osid> fomi# 
about five feet high, from forty-one to twenty-seven feet in lei^gtl^/aad 
from tbirty-tlircc to eighteen in breadth, the longest dhnneter. bma^fiiiiiril^ 
north to south. The greater part of these had at their south^eld&Tis 
kind of recess, and some of them two, as in the annexed figures 1 add 
2, the entrance being through a gap in the wall, at e. A stnallei: ovdl‘^ 





North. 


of stones was placed in tlie middle of the principal one, and had been 
used simply for confining the tent-skins of the l^quimaux, who had left 
behind them the usual traces of recent habitation, such as oil, bones and 
putrid flesh in abundance. The small central space at s was sunk about 
a foot below the level (»f the ground, and the parts marked b had served 'wm. 
beds, being raised with flat stpnes about a foot, and covered with shinglei 
The use uf the principal or outer circles, which differed from any thing‘' we 
had observed elsewhere, was not at first very obvious to us, but Ewerat ami 
Togolat one day explained that they were only used at thk killibg of'u 
whale, on which rare and grand occasion they indulge, it seems, in move 
than ordinary festivity ‘and merriment. As far as we could understand theft 
description of this f^te, itappeara that the whole antmal or mpikioipiil part 
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into the enclosure, where some of the .men are employed in 1822. 
jt up and throwing the pieces over the wdl to the rest, virho stand v2¥w 
35j^i|^^to rei^ve them outelHe; while the wpipeh range themselves in a 
tiijrcle around the wha^e within, and continue singing during the operation. 

One of these walls, which was built with more neatness and regularity than 
thf inner oval larger in proportion than usual, and consisting 

X)t h^^ stones, evidently laid as seats. Each of these structures, (which 
were |^cd at the distance of thirty or forty yards apart,) was the distinct 
ot a partj^ar individual; and had probably, in its turn, been the 
l^^^^jlsasting and merriment either to the present owner, or those from 
be hftd inherited it. The inner circles, however, appeared to be 
il|^de use uf as common summer habitations, either from the convenience 
wad superior shelter they afford, or possibly from some superstitious rever- 
lencc entertained for this particular site. On a rising ground above, were 
several large stones set upright in aline three or four hundred yards in 
length ; with what intcntion*wc did not learn. Most of ^hese people had now 
returned to their winter station at the south-east end of the island. A sick 
man family took up his quarters in our neighbourhood, for the 

benefit of medical assistance ; and building a snow-hut near the ships, con¬ 
tinued Mr. Skcoch’s patient for a short time, and then joined the rest of the 
natives at the village. 

Tlio snow continued to fall during most of the 29tli, on the evening of Sun. 29. 
iwhich day..die weather cleared up and the thermometer fell to 15® at mid¬ 
night. Some young icc now formed near us, but for this and the two fol¬ 
lowing days, when the temperature oscillated between 1G° and 19°, it was 
only of the “ pancake ” kind, being the softest of any that assumes an ap¬ 
pearance of continuity. From the •2d to the 4th of October, however, when October, 
the tliermometcr fell to 10° during tlic nights, the ice formed into a more 
solid sheet; but being kept too constantly in motion by the wind to attach 
dteelf to the land,'still drove rapidly past the ships, w'hich easily cut for 
themselves a passage, as it were, through it, to the discomfiture only of the 
bpoys on the anchom,. which were frequently pressed under the icc, but 
would occai^ionally, by their buoyancy, force themselves up through some 
t|un part. 'Thp rapidity with which iec will form upon the surface of the 
sen, even at ^no very low temperature of the atmosphere, was rendered 
particularly apparept by what occurred for several days about this iwriod, 
when a qQp,tinuous sheet, from three quarters of an inch to an inch and 
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in thickn^f incfiM«B% 4¥pve >pait. Abe-^ipa.. ^The distance 
l e ippd a^head, under wKich th» fomation muet haye j^mmen^d,, and 
4hieh appeared iaa lhoij\^ it were itself fumisbing an inexlianstible store, 
|ras if^' more th^ two nifles and a quai^e'r, and rate at which the ice 
tome past us yaifed froin a mile to a mile edvd a half an hour; so that the 
s heet must hayc b ee n formed 4ai this thickness in the course of two hours 
ind a Mf at farthest.' t ^ ' ^ 

\ Thia^'«tnitinued without intermission for two days, the only annoyance 
it oecdiihhed being that Of preventing our communication with the shore, 
tpheretidike parties had previously been occupied in cutting turf for the sides 
of thelfShse intended to be built as an observatory. On the night of the 

E ;*'howeveiri It began to shew its strength by causing the Uecla to drive 
Bctly in our hawse, but she fortunately brought up just in time to secure- 
h ships from damage. It therefore became absolutely necessary to move 
^rther into the bay; thm we might have to encounter “ younger ” ice, and 
thus avoid the riak, which ndw threatened us, of being driven out to sea for 


winter. 

\ Chi l^,45th, therefore, wc commenced this attempt, it being my intentioh Sat. 5. 
IvUeijNlRB the ice became attached to tlie land, to cut our way back to the 
preeentJitatuiii. By dint of great exertion in all the boats, our people suo- 
beeded in rowing out a stream anchor, and laying it doam a-liead of the 
Heda, whiebowas the wcathermost skip; and by this she was enabled before 
dark to warp about one-third of a mile farther into the bay. On the follow- Sun. 6. 
ing day she advanced a little farther by the same means, and then by hawsers 
run down from her the Fury was moved up to the ^ame station. The ice 
had nuw become much stronger, and the wind falling in the evening, it 
was broken off neur us and arrested in its drift, partly perhaps by the 
shiji^ themtolves which now lay at the edge of the newly-formed floe. 

Near the time of sunset this afternoon a .splendid parhelion appeared on 
bach side at the distance of 22° IT from the sun, displaying very rich pris¬ 
matic colours and quite dazzling the eye to look steadfastly at them. A pa¬ 
raselene was also seen, at night, on each side the moon, their angular 
dis^pce froiga that object measuring 23®. The thermometer fell to zero at 
midnigiit and the temperature still farther decreased to —2® on the morning 
of the 7th, which kept every thing quiet during the day, and gave us hopes Mon. 7. 
that no disruption would again disturb us. ' The fall df the thermometer to 
zero occasioned as usual a considerable condensation of vajmur into water. 
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upon Die beans of the lower deck; ,butiiiireelioiis 

of ventilation^ dryness iwas .re8tM»ed i iMn 
Ibiee hoiiis a&enlbeligbluag of (the nainHibaitchvHqFfi ** 

Tues. 8. The wmd changbg to the south-east.on toiSth, end aatoaincieaB u iglo^ 
fre^ hreese which shortly raised tlw thennoineter thence ifia^fliKse 

jnew set in^nHOtion, brealdng in idl direeUons,4iiid oiie««|ne4dAU^ 
mother wherever a separation had been effected. The edod nla^H^easij^ 
and with it the pressure also, the ships were turned s<MUid«walii4]||^r tdexpis 
towards die north-(w6st shore of tlie bay, upon which; Juiti lor.Ihe ^pghbfS 
we must have been immedkteiy driven^ ^ven these bowei^f^vAOliiM 
long sustiun the ships against the ice, which fromtbeing at fiiyt only jui^tnch 
or two in thickness became in a few hours more than, as many feet,, by^the 
loBg'Gontinued process of one sheet overlaying the other*. 2phe,Fii|y^8oon. 
drove past the Uecla, the latter happening to rest ngaiusta#t<»itcr 4 >art>of 
the ice, which Ibr smne time held her to windward.; The breoae atUl in¬ 
creasing, die lower.yards and top-gallant-masts'were struck,, md.the rudders 
kept ready for unshipping, if it should be found necessary: we lay4iowever 
tolerably quiet, driving but a little in the course of the ni^^ J&jptwtlhplnnd- 
ing the constant motion and dangerous state of ^e ice hurupg thndfyy^veial 
of the Esquimaux walked fearlessly, Uiough cautiously, off.to the shiF^ Their 
method is to,.go in a line a-head, or hy single hies, tlie hmdeE.aud (perbqp8 one . 
or .two of the odters carrying a spear, with whicli they constapdy, try; the.ico 
before them, keeping their legs as far asunder as possiblckito; OStto-bear upon 
a large surface, and carefully avoiding the pads dmt.iocdt blgck^; In. this 
manner, during this md the succeeding day, when Lwould uotioii^By eon- 
sideratim have ventured a man of ours in a similar eituatioa,.»did these 
peofde continue to visit us, some women and. even children being amofig the 
niunber. . ,V:' 

Wed. 9. On the morning of the 9th, the wind began to freshen toa^ale, by which 
the dee was agun set in motion, andsthc squeezing and d(mbling. Be<€<na- 
menced with fresh violence. In the afternoon the Fury dvoiito c^wdly to 
the westward but, occasionally holding on, aUowed >a great deal of tee 
to go past her and interpose itself between the sdiip and the land. As 
soon as this had taken place, and the fdiips we«e dbus mbew^d dVom the 
danger of driving on the beadi, we should have been glsd to purchase our 
anchors, which then*became the objects of our gieidest solicitode.> The 
Fury was so closely and constantly hemmed in that, with her, this was 
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* iiipirti iiiiMebn* ^topportunky unexpectedly ofiering foir die Heclsi te do 
8difCefiii» Lyon instantly took advantage of it; when, to our inexpressible 
mertifieaXkim her aneh^ i^lhuad to«have lost both the SAkes. IHere was 
ecinrc^ not tetter havn^nflbrded ; and I had every 

reateir til^ ap{iNiheii4 that die’Fury would incur a similar one; for the gale 
8tiU~ihdi‘eashi|g, her anehor iwaa dragged over the ground neaiiy a'mile with* 
duist(^f)i|iliigv^at^ ad'times continuod to be so during the night, which proved 
a^ost tempestuons and inelement one. 

lkr<Ae course^ of the evening, while the ice was driving past the Puiy 
and frdHrlepamtions were almost every moment taking place in it, a little 
E^fOidtliur* boy* named ^gtowirs, abcmt ten- years of age, a son of our 
pa!^^ althe point, found his way along*8ide, and was very quietly stepping 
ffom ’OHe pieee of iee to another in order to keep his ground abreast our. 
gangway. Observing him in this situation, we threw him the bight of a 
rope into which te put himself, and was hauled on board. With this indul> 
genee he was pleased, not frofn the idea of having escaped any danger, for 
hO' had 'cerUiiiify never felt apprehension, Init because he might see the 
ship aaMiipiell'up’•something from the Kabloonas. 

TowaidB^ daylif^ on the 10th, the icc ceased moving, a great'quantity Thur.io. 
being noat'packed between the ships ant^the land. The Hccla had been 
driven »to tlia *westward of the Fury, but both were secure from going on 
shoref^tandonr anehor was now once more the sole cause of apjHohension. 

Oh itb moderatkig and dcaring up in the course of the forenoon, we found 
that wo had diifted more than a mile and a half from the {mint of Oonga- 
looyat, the atation originally selected for the winter-quarters of the ships, 
being nownemner to the western point of the bay. We could, however, do 
nodring^but inut'in p^ to sec if any further diauge would take place 
in the state of the ice and, whenever it appeared to be permanendy tixed, 
commoner the^opention, which would now be no easy one, of cutting back 
to the points Im the mean rime the icc not being likely to move without 
Bome' -aHaratioiian the wind, we took the ofiportunity aflbrded by the £^qui- 
maux sledges, of wldch'Scveral came down to the ships, to obtain some 
water from’ tib* shore, our stock being nearly expended and the «now not 
yet'8ttflldeittlf»deep for collecting it to thaw. Mr. Crawford and one of our 
men, therefore, siccompunied the Esquimaux with a sledge loaded with small 
cosksi fridoh they soon filled with watot!, though at the expense of falling 
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^.e ipq more, tUai^ once., iivcouscqu^'qce.ul 'Ats irregular au4;(lcccit- 

Fnd.ii.j, Pa Jbf iltli. the wind haciw:d a Uulc (to the iwrth-ewW aiid 4»a ice. r*- 
jpaiqqd quiet;, but the small sne>v that alewst cunataiitly fellirkeepiqif ^ii* 
ti^eiCJffipiQeter ne^ly up to the freeing jKiiut, wc I’eltaHsured that* wc»(^iy 
brcpze. would i^aiu set it in motiuut and subject U'* ' Ui'* UMh of Juaiug 
more anchors, or of being driven out to winter at sea.. Thc.JS*?.*'oiau>., 
finding tlieir sledges might be turned to sonic account uifU ” sci^ici, 
brought silt or seven of tiiem down to us on the when tuu:h aliip^eui- 
ployed two in procuring water. Reing unwilhog also to aabjcct ouf.pwn 
people to the risk of falling in, to «vhieh thev weic much more liable than 
tlie natives, we did not hesitate to intrust th< latter with tlie tiole cliarge 
of our casks and tools for breakin.., the iee in the ix.nds. They })ei'i4»riiie<l 
all that w'e desired with great faitlifuluess and puMctualitv* b'iuging several 
turns of water in the course of the day, uiut receiving some small thougli 
useful reward for d»cir jiaiiis. 

Sun. 13. The wind remaining ctislerly during tlie greater part of tlie 13Ui, tbe ice 
gave us no disturbance; till a very moderate breeze .springing up at nine 
P.M. from the opjiosile quarter at once set the whole in motion near the 
ships, and we soon began to drivi^witii it to the eastward. The Hecla's an¬ 
chor was immediately and of necessity let go; in less than an hour after¬ 
wards how'cver the wind very op|x)rtunely backed to iUC southward, and no 
further alteration took place than the opening of h few .small “ holes" of 
w'ater. This motion of thi ict was so far favourable to us that, on the fol- 

Mor.. H.low’ing day, we had an opportunity of purehusiug our utieher on board the 
Fury, though not williout heaving it by main force from u»t.lcr a floe, lliis 
labour howeve;^ was amply repair! by our finding it p< fectly uninjured, 
though polished quite bright on the lower side by dragging along the ground. 
It is perhaps proper for me here to notice, that the Fury had on this occasion 
a hempen cable bent, and the Hccla an iron one, and that while the anchor of 
the former was dragged a full mile and a half without any injury, tliat of the 
Hccla was broken in driving about onc-tenth of the some distance. I may 
add moreover, that our former losses in anchors had also occulred with iron 
cables, which were preferred for general use on this service, ilo obviate the 
danger of their being damaged cither upon* foul ground or by the chafing of 
ice. Prom the circumstances just noticed, howerer, it is by no means my 
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intention h istily to infer that bar losses in thu way were to be atifflmted to 
the unyielding nature, or any other supposed bad quality of the chain-cables, 
(though this Was Hic opinion expressed by our most experienced seamen at 
the time,) i'or a feW insulated facts arc of Ihbihs^ves of very little import¬ 
ance. But it is only by the collection of such fhets under the various circum¬ 
stances uf ;riai which may occur to seamen, that the comparative merits of 
thC'two kiu'*<i Of Cttbles can ultimately be determined. 

Tlic wind was easterly with a mild atmosphere till the night of the 15th, Tues. i.'.. 
when the ,.’ie-»a,»metcr began to fall immediately on the springing up of a 
<'et'n‘ce . ome rcmarKable alterations took place however this 
<‘vening, aci'Ording Ui the learness of the atmosphere or the contrary. Be¬ 
tween four and five o'clock the weather becoming clear overhead, the tempera- 
fell l<» ut thirty minufcs after live a |mrtial haze came on, when 

the tlie.'iaor.ieier immeuiatrV ro.se to 15^ ; and this soon after disappearing, 
the thernio’ueter agawi fen .o 13®, O-c wind eontinuing at N.W. the wliole 
time. TIu' Invezo gradually increased in the course of the night, and on 
the following day blew a gale for some hours, with considerable snow-drift, \vcti. k,. 
As soon us it moderated we felt assured that the ice was n(»w permanently 
firr'^'d for the winter, and arrangements were therefore made for eommcncing 
oi. -li'sHif,* v.,jeration.s the next morning. Such however was the laborious 

nai' -e ;n tins task in eonseqiieiice of the re|>eafe<l doubling and squeezing 
* 

of the ICO, thai »<** r nine hours’ hard work for both crews on the 17th, we.j.||j||, j- 
C'ouhl otilv succeed in 'ett'- '^ in five and twenty fathoms of the Ilccla's chain- 
cuhli* <>er(»re dtirk. I* 's scarcely possible iiidec^d to describe th^ teasing na¬ 
ture of ice in this state, and the imposs'*Mlity of cutting a passage thi'ough it 
in any reasonable time. So many strata had overlaid each other that the 
whole thickness in some places exceeded seven feet, wdiich in others was in¬ 
creased still further by masses squeezed up and lying over-end. Ice even of 
this thickness, if it were only solid, would afford by its continuity some 
means of pulling it out; but in the present instance, after the saws had de¬ 
tached it, cach,sepamte layer was to be fished out by hooks and ropes, and 
as soon, as one was r^oved another rose to the surface, leaving after all so 
much ** idud|fe” or small powdered ice, as immediately to produce a fresli 
formation oq the surface. On the 18th however the Hecla’s anchor was got pjid. 
to the* lK>ini,^kn4 hapjAly without injury to it; our npxt object was to get 
theUship dose"to die* Fury, and then to commence a canal for both to warp in 
to the eastward. 
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OcMter ' wad 

a^^kwel'^imdiatttrbed^tiia^^ftt^would l»«t»mparattvely 

aaay te a«w aadwiMk; "iHille die -^ole ef <diw4esMwee#:tlie. Was 

of ^e iaqitSdiifiMe intttNi i liaw'S^eiHieaveiirad i»d«aadbe«b^ 
iadiai^MMe fee Mr. FisherV ofaseiradoiw and'expeiighMB^^ Futy 

be near the shore, 1 determined t>n this aoaDttnt ttdetell as ani^er 
that sm^gcsted itself about this timei and of drhich 'l flhaii ipeak hEr nnother 
place, not to incur the risk of boik uYApR winteiiti|f Id e^disteaee froth 4he 
land, persfexerin^ too long in our Mtempts nphn'<tlie iiecii, espedally 
as the« frhet was now hourly increasing the diffiodty we ihotdd’^haare in titotdng 
the Fniy^into a convenient birth. IHie result of twb wfealai tlaya* wet and 
Sun. 20. fetdgnhig labour on the 19th and 90th, being only tfrddvaneti^dbe Hecla about 
two-thirds'of her own length each day, I directed that bhject to be aban» 
donad withoid fiirther delay, and the canal to be commenced ahead of fee 
Fury. • ■ 

Mon. 21 . On the 91st a large basin was cut in a level ^cce of ice few dia^tieception 
of a quantity of squeezed-up masses that lay between us and tbevogular floe, 
and which it was much easier to float away into any space that'Would be 
found for them, than to haul out of the water by piece-meaL This being 
accomplished, the work went on more quickly ; but it was not till the after- 
Wed. 30 . noon of the 30th that the whole was completed, rad the Fury pkced in the 
best birth for the winter that circumstances would pemiU. > This' was.how* 
ever by no means so far out towards Oongalooyat as was originally intended; 
but the ice had in this neighbourhood been thrown up into auth higli %nd 
numerous hummocks,'that to get the ship any fuTth,}r that way wasremirdy 
beyond our means; and we were therefore obliged to rest contented with the 
facilities our present situation afforded for Mr. Fisher’s obsomdions daring 
the winter. An eaily release in the spring could here be soareely expected, 
nor indeed did the nature of the ice aboul us independflmlify cff«wituatioti 
allow us to hope for it; but both these unfavourable circumptaaoes had been 
brought about by a contingency whidi no human’povm Wf Judgment coaid 
have obviated, and at which therefore it would havelfcen suttaaaeaahle as 
well as useless to repine. We lay here in rather lesd^than diveddhdms’, on a 
muddy bcatom at the distance of one cable’s lengtls frswoilla easteni ahoK 
ot'thaboiy. . ■ -v 

Tlie whole length of the canal was four thousand ^^f^huiideed ai^^l^ 
three feet; the thidtness of the ice in the leveUand v^ttlor phrts being from 
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fouftefuJniihMifliut in diaiijr^piacev, 

GuritMir aia<MiB^g. ; vibr«Baiint J^Z>’ 

cheeiij^ aiiiprilp ^]i» li^pjilipIMII^iiM^^ 

thirtoei|4ay^4imihienm^ tmiag ^fireijpicntljr st zero^ WciAmimm l&W m 
iiirlln^iil|An^A.>^ U^ftftM ^aatisfinctory^ moreoTer, to find «j4uit» ill/.ibe 
pffffoiwaDcct^of/ tbbkdiQi'A addition had been made to ilwtaidk^iiet of 
eitli(n4^up«<«]fpBp|fby thd.aoddeni^ one mtoi’s tolling into and 

who retafn^ di^ a day ;or torn aftorwisurds. .. }>; ^ > 4 » 

, «While^iiK«pecg)tow3ece thus employed, die EsquimMuc had con^wtied loThur. si. 
maka^aily^vtoiteMtodlie ships, .driving’down on sledges with their wives aad 
children, nadthimi^ng on board in great numbers, as well to gmrify thair 
curiosity, jof tiriuob ^ihey do not in general possess much, as to pick \iip what* 
ever trifles wO', could afford to bestow upon them. These people were at aU 
UmestrcMdy 4o assist in any work that was going on, pulling on the ropes, 
heaving at the windlass, and sawing the ice, sometimes for an hour together. 

They alivays aoeompanied tfieir exertions by imitating *the sailors in their 
peculiar mannar of^ “ singii^ out” when hauling, thus at least affording the 
latter cxmBtant amusement, if not any very material assistance, during their 
labour. * Among the numerous young people at Igloolik, there were some 
whose activity^ on tins and other occasions, particularly struck us. Of those 
I shall as present only mention two ;—iViwg/oo, an adopted son of Toolemais;, 
and Kon^oUkf •. brother of “ John Bull.” These two young men, who were 
from eighteen to tw«uty years of age, and stood five feet seven inches in 
height, displayed peculiar toct in acquiring our method of heaving,at the 
windlass, an er <rrisc at which Kongolek became expert after an hour or two’s 
practice. The countenances of both were handsome and prepossessing, 
and their limbs well-.onrcd and muscular; qualities which^ combined 
with their activity and maiilire s, rendered them, (to speak like a naturalist,) 
perhaparas fine specimens of the human race as almost any cotuitry can 
produoej ■ wr.'i . 

£ome of OUT:Winter Island friends had now arrived also, being the party 
who .into ila«(toeiB towfuds the end of the preceding May, and whom we had 
after\vasd%«oe)ejrMken'On their journey to the northward. They were cer¬ 
tainly alljveryigtocbto see ue again and, dirowii^ off the Ssquimaux fora 
time, shook us heartily by the hand with every denvwnstration of sincere 
delig^tl^' £whiat^id>his (^et seneible way, which was always respectable, 
gave circumstantial account of every event of his journey. On his 
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lii Rvg ^ ei ^ | i |M gt »f^%ii bijifgaBii^iiMliB ttaii^iitbe- icft iK^lonfei 

litMl^ftt ^ tivBi^ri^dge lip < iHmif* luapii^ «aBeMi-iof 

a stiil gieaterimrthen by the cteath of his idiot Jbiagjt^'sriMr^fli^ J^i 

mfieithiB «' kmger life mavti^ aaioi^ thb«o^pcbpie,tjsM»iriiie ^^ 

et!poied Wm: As for that noisy little fellow ** JohlkBuK/f. {MMoiUilmki}. lie 
enljployed fdliiibst the whole of his first visit in aslcia^«vnr|}iQnea|if oamei. 
*<Howd*yc do, Mr. so and so?” a question which had’obMliMhim 
credit aMOskg (for people at Winter Island. Bein^ a very iia|MiSlnrlt i^lllet|ieri>< 
sonage, he also took great pride in^pointing cmt vaiions n»ii«risnaCM-'Oi| 
board the chips, and explaining to the other Esqui m auK theinstifibcgiAusei, 
to which riie latter did not fail to listen with ail the attentkm dim«to so, 
knowing an oracle. - . •'* k 

We had for several days past seen no birds near the ships akce^one or 
two ravens; but those who had visited the huts had met with a tovsy or two 
of groiise in that neighbourhood, of which a few were killed bp the JBsqoi’ 
maux with arrows. Mr. Edwards found, on examination,^ that these tbiscU^ 
and also one or two obtained in the suiuiner on the southshmeof^ilHS’htrjiit, 
were not of the same species as those we had procured farther to the south*; 
ward, the latter being the tetrao rupe«<m, and these the lehao^dfefv, (Pen* 
nant*s Arct. Zool.) or the willow*partridge of Hcamc< Tww.wolves had 
lately paid us some nocturnal visits, and the Esquinuuix had kdled several 
bears in the neighbourhood of the open water. j!; Kr-.y ■ > - 

Havingnow brought up the account of our proccedin§s.la tlie>time ef the 
ships being once more estaUished in their winter-quartem, it maif>not be' im- 
prCperto ti^c a Inrief review of the result of our late effortsi'SOid then to 
close this pmrt of the narrative by stating the determinatiqn'^udiidlt* I <1tow 
formed with respect to the future movements of the KxpcdltkMi. 

Flattering as our prospects appeared at the oommeimsnHnit of 4he past 
summer, our cIRirts had certiunly not been attended with a prUportkmate ifo«^ 
gf^c of success; and little aadsfoction remained*to iis at the dose of the, sea* 
soh, but the eondcloosnessof haviBg left no meanas wiihffooiwceaefei^^ 
thiri could in any way promote oorbbject: It rcquiiaddi^aed «biit^>« dtigle 
gbbiOe at the chart to perceive, that whatever the 'iast^sliniliier*8 ‘iiaviidioiv 
hai^dded to onrgo^gtdphfeai knowledge of IheteatferA^coam^of America, 
and Hs ndynecifelaiids^ Imd in'^reidUpi4ieii;*«dMthd/in fatfoani^ 

of the Ndlth^Wtdt Passaged Evc^ the actad diseosety'afothe desired aasdot 



iittoitiw tMa»‘8e««MuL been of bd ptaclkalfbQfiBfii »thB |»ro«Qca^ 
e»tBrpii80«$ §m waiiadtonly iBipfi8|M|ble^aiiii 

liki^sn iitfjviBNlufBiuiif^BtraUyidMiSd Bfl^ftt;^ utmost 

limit of^ithe -'.^r :.... ,.-, 

% ^41ib piml« or beioff «t the. poiiis to ie^ii> 

sider vitutt; weluid Blr^^aidiiiot been able to effect, it was mifficient only to 
knowiOu|ii^)nHmiitrge^pra{^^ poaition to be aware, that the remaining re- 
sotorocs^llhe Atpedition were'no longer adequate to the accoropliBliment 
of OUT pyfiidiMlohiect. Not to know thia^would have implied ignorance of 
the'reat «tMitinre«f the attempt, and therefore not to admit it would have been 
little liOttept^llian absurdity. Instead of disguising the difficulties where 
any existed, it teemed more prudent to search out and endeavour to obviate 
them ; and after fairly considering every circumstance of our situation, to dc> 
cide on» the adoption of such measures as, with our present resources, appeared 
still to hold out some reasoniffile hope of ultimate and complete success. 

Viewing the nuBter in thfa light, it appeared to resolve itself into the 
single question^ by what means the resources of the Expedition could pos¬ 
sibly be estcnded beyiMid the period to which diey were at present calculated 
todast,- namely; the close of the year 1824. Only one expedient suggested 
itself by which that olqect could be attained ; and this 1 determined to adopt 
should no unforeseen occurrence arise to prevent it.—It was to send the 
Hecla to England in the following season, taking from her a twelvemonths’ 
(provisions and fuel to complete the Fury’s resources to the end of the year 
1825, and then conttnuing our efforts in that ship singly as long as a reason¬ 
able hope remained of our ultimate success. One orttwo collateral advan* 
tages occurred tome as likely to be derived from this plan; the first of 
which wait the opportunity thus afibrded of transmitting to the Lords Com* 
missioners of the Admimlty a full account of our past proceedings and pre¬ 
sent,situation and intentions, whereby perluqis much needless anxiety on our 
account might be prevented. It would also, as I hoped, allow their Itordships 
the 'option of making any alteration which they might now deem requisite in 
the arrangementa poiiUed out in my Instructions, respecting the ship to be 
seid’tb meet us near BcAiring’a Strait, for which the orders might not perhajps 
leave England befoce^ffierarrival of the Ileola there* in tlie autumn of 1823. 
These-inrerer however, minor mid less kajportant oonsideiudoiis; my principal 
objecXi^aiidiiteterminalion' beii^ to4)erseyere, to the utmost extent of our re- 
souicu,' iii.(die prosecution of the enterprise with which 1 had the honour to 
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do^Lt ' 'HfliViAg suggested thb^xpedwat t^'Captein Lyon* 1 had much 

^ finfUay hia.npinicm.i^^niir^. x«nineidg iirkh'lBfty> omtx ; and Witll- 

tout fltt pretest oiemlaoiiu^ it to the udidr tn^rvidtids bekttigmg%r tiie’ftqpe> 
dition,*we continued to consult together from tuiirto^aite dttring the wiifter,i 
concerning the anangements it woidd be requitito tor make *lhr ‘tommhnding 
the'execudon of our plan in the course of thd fottowidg '-ipriiig. 



ABSTRACT of the METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL kept on board Hie Majesty's Ship 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE WINTER-VARIOUS METEOROLOOlCAt PRENCndlkA TO THE 

CLOSE or THE TEAR 1822— SICKNESS AMONG THE ESQUIMAUX—A HOSPITaI. BUILT 
NEAR THE SHIPS FOR THEIR ACCOMMODATION—METEOBOLOGICAL PHENOMENA TO 
THE END OF MARCH—ABSTRACT OP THE COMPARATI\'E MEAN WINTER TEMPERATURE 
AT MELVILLE ISLAND, WINTER ISLAND, AND lOLOOLIK. 

1822. The measures now* adopted for the security of tlie ships uid their stores, for 
miuntcnancc of economy, cleanliness, and health, and for^e prosecu* 
tion of the various observ ations and experiments, being principaHy the same 
as those already detailed in the preceding winter's narn^ve, it will only be 
necessary to mention those particulars in which, either from seme slight 
difference of situation, or from our additional experience, any deviation frorfi 
the former plans was now considered necessary. 

It is worthy of notice that each succecding*wintcr passed in these regions 
had suggested to us the expediency of leaving our masts, yiwds, sails, and 
rigging more and mocc in their proper places than before: and ail that w'e 
now did was to strike the top-gallant yards and masts, unreeve the running- 
rigging to prevent chafing by the wind, lay tlie small sails across the tops, 
and hang the spare s{>ars over the side. It may, indeed, be safely affirmed 
that, in a high latitude, Uic less the masts and yards are diamantled the better, 
for the frost does no injury to the geer while it remains unmoved; and none 
can possibly occur from thawing till the proper season far refitting arrives. 
The boats were {rfaced on the ice, about fifty yards from the ships, and with 
their geer stowed in them closely covered with snow. , 

In banking the snow against the ships’ sides, jMuns were taken to make 
this a more effectual protection than before. For this purpose a wall of suf¬ 
ficient height, composed of cut sUUis of snow, was first cottstrpetod at the dis¬ 
tance of finir or five feet from the bends, and loose snow ftfierwards throw n 
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in between, till it reached considerably above the chains, so as to cover 
nearly the whole of the upper-worics. We also liud over the upper-deck fore 
and aft, as well as upon the hatchways and companions, about eight inches 
depth of snow, and above that a coating of sand cemented by water, so as to 
form a firm and level covering of these materials. Though there can be 
little doubt of the efficacy of this plan in preventing the escape of a portion of 
the warmth from below, it is also to be recommended as of essential service 
in preventing the planks from rendiog,;and the pitch in the scams from being 
cracked, effects which the frost is otherwise sure to produce. 

.. The. facility'.which our people had acquired by oUr intercoume with the 
Esquimaux in the application of snow to the use of building, induced me 
also to sujTOund the Fury with a wall of that plentiful material; it was twelve 
feet high, and placed at the distance of twenty or twenty-five yards from the 
ship, forming a large sqiuwe like that of a farm-yard. It is probable that 
such a wall may be favourable, during high winds, for preventing in some 
degree tlic ^rapid abstraction* of heat from a ship, while it also serves the 
purpose of keeping ont snow drift, and of afibrding a comfortable shelter 
for walking with'almost every wind that can blow. 

In houklffigan the ships, the “ pitch ” of the roof was made somewhat less 
thaoi befoKe, the height of the centre spar being now thirteen feet above the 
deck ; «i the day-light Imgan to return, two or three of the glazed 
garden frames were fitted into the clodi as skylights, which proved a great 
convenience: f may ^here mention that scarcely any snow rested on the 
housing during the winter, a fresh breeze invariably carrying away that 
which any preceding light weather hatl allowed to lodge there. The same 
remark kppAieS to our tops, masts, yards, and rigging, which were perhaps 
more ^ear of snow in April than in October, * 

The^observsitory house on shore was now built rather smaller than before, 
being thirteen feet by eight, of which the obsel-vatory part occupied five 
feet of one endi leaving a room eight feet square for the instruments and 
other ttpparatim.' It was also built with a flat instcatl of a pitched” roof; 
and thin, as Well as tile sides, were of single planks, lined on the inside 
with canvass, and closely covered without, first by turf and then by slabs 
of- snow. It is only necessary to add that, in all these alterations, the ad¬ 
vantage Wife no lesh feltiti the adffitkmai warmth, than ^ in the reduction of 
labourniid mdteriklB-requisite in the construction. 

The d^ianoe bfetweeii the two ships, though not such as to prevent con- 
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stBAt intercounne, was nercrdieless tootgreni to of our continuing the 
thealrical efeitertaininents, by u^ich our finrinev^wiiiters bad been consider' 
ably enliven^." This was however the less requisite^ <wid incbeed entirely 
unnecessary, on account of bur neighbourhood to the tBsquimaux^^ iTbpsc 
daily visits to the ships throughout the winter ii^vded.^hodi to ;cdBcew and 
men, a IVind of constant variety and never-failing amusement, whifch> no re¬ 
sources of our own could possibly have furnished. Our people wens, how¬ 
ever, too well aware of the advantage they derived from the schools/not to 
be desirous of their re-establishment, which accordingly took's>place soon 
after our arrival at Igloolik; and they were gkd to continue this as their 
evening occupation during the six succeeding months. 

The ordinary occupations and occurrences of the winter having n<^ lest 
the novelty which could alone have imparted to diem at first my intercut 
or amusement in the relation, 1 shall perhaps be readily excused for passing 
them over in silence ; and for confining myself principally to an account of 
the natural phenoirfena observed during the winter, and to a few occasional 
remarks on the means of preserving health in these regions. 

! lid. 1. During the first week in the month of November, the weather for this 
climate continued tolerably mild, and the temperature then fell to 30!^ below 
sero, which change we felt very sensibly. Open water was still observed 
at the distance of two or three miles in the ofiing, with columns of frost- 
smoke over it and a bluish “ water-sky ” about that part of the horizon. 
A grouse (Htrao albtisj was killed at the huts on the 16th, having, besides 
the black near the tip of the tail-feathers, two speckled featheia not far from 
the end of the tail. • 

About this time, a number of the Elsquimaux sent sledges and dogs for 
several of their relatives comfng from Amitioke, among whom were many of 
our old acquaintance and some also who were strangers to us. Among 
others was our young friend Toolooak, who arrived in company with another 
remaricably fine young man named Oo-toi-gvhaM, The formar, as we now 
found, had come for the very important purpose of eotering on the cares of 
the marriage-state, diough his own age was only from seventeen to eighteen, 
and that of his wife, a very pretty girl named EerAted, not mbse than Sixtoen. 
These yoathfnl marriages are quite common among the Bsqaiaiaux of Igloo¬ 
lik, and in some ins^ces take place even atastiU oartieciige ^iaa tbidjust 
mentioned; for a girl named who had been thewilefOf Ek>iiigolek 

for several months, could not possibly have passed the ag|.pf thirteen at this 
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time. : The marriage ceceniaQ|r appears to be very aimple. constsUag only in 
the husband reamiag^ whien d^n^, tu the hut or tent of &e bride’s fother, 
and taking bar to bis >owa by foree. As the time o£ the marriage seems to 
depend whxriiy on^tlia jcaprice or interest of the parents, the reluctance ex¬ 
pressed t^4he leowle, aad whidi the women humourmisly mough described 
to us aa fiirming' an indispensable part of their conduct on this occasion, is 
probably not always a matter of mere form or pretended coyness. This 
event constitutes a most important era in the life of the young couple, who 
immediately set up a separate establishment, similar to that of the oldest 
married people, and die husband is thenceforth bound to labour for the support 
of his wife. There can be no doubt of the advantage of these early mar* 
rkiges to both parties; nor is tlicre any time of life at which an Esquimaux 
of either sex may be considered as better furnished both with food and 
clothing, than during the first five or six years after this event has taken 
place. 

Toolooak had scarcely arrived a couple of hours, whefi some of our gen¬ 
tlemen going out to the village found him seated beside his wife with all the 
gravity and sedateness of an old married man; and on the following day they 
both came to the ships. Toolooak having grown considerably, had a much 
more manly app^uratice than before; but neither he nor his wife had much 
to say for diemsolvcs at tliis their first visit, “ The bride ” was dressed out, 
while she remained on board, iu all the dnery we ouidd muster, and botli 
reeeiveil numerous useful presents to assist in setting ttiem up in the worid. 
Toolooak’s travelling com|>anion Ootooguak particularly attracted our notice 
on account of his height, which was five feet nine inches and three quarters, 
or within a quarter of an inch of tlie tallest wc had yet seen in the tribe. It 
is no less remarkable also diat his father Namow, and his brother Oo^arra- 
9600 , who arrived shortly after, were botii uncommonly fine and tall men for 
Esquimaux, the first, notwithstanding a slight degree of decrepitude, standing 
five feet eight and a half and the Utter five feet nine indies in height. 

I must here notice on oocurrence which had lately taken place, and which 
created no inconsiderable sensation among the Esquimaux. Though the 
authority olthe Kusbands is in most respects strictly maintabed among these 
people, yet'their oenduct towards their wives is far from being unkind, and 
they seldom If ever ptoceed to the extremities too common with some savages. 
A few days ago, however, an elderly man named Sheradeoo, in consequence 
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forehead of one, and bn the' hand of the other. Somd of ‘Wtf ipientfoinfif 
found^tbem sitting, Tory contentedly in their hut, wkh one of 'tke waimds 
sewn up, and botli covered over with the hiur of deer adhering lqr 4hecoagu* 
lated blood. They were evidently very shy of shewing them, iBid Slieradcoo 
exhibited » good deal of uneasiness at having his domestie afiiiira thus 
inquired into; so that, upon the whole, our gentlemen on their return con¬ 
fessed tiiat herCk as elsewhere, it seemed most prudent not to interfere in the 
quarrels betwixt man and wife. The Esquimaux uniformly spoke ^ of this 
occurrence as a matter of red reproach ; which circumstance, together with 
tlie fact of its being the only instance that has come to our knowledge 
during a long intercourse with these people, is a sufficient proof that it forms 
an exception to their ordinary conduct, and cannot therefore fairiy b€ con* 
sidered an inqieachment of their general character. 

The Esquimaux having occasionally at this season a quantity of vemison tU 
their huts which, as well as large loads of walrus-flesh, they continued for 
some time after the setting-in of the winter to bring from vmibus distant 
stores, a general permission was given to purchase meat, to be paid for but 
of the presents. The article most in request, however, was woodland for a 
piece of rough' spar about seven feet long and from two to three inches 
thieik, 1 purchased for the use of the ship mure than seventy pounds of the 
finest venison we had ever seen, while smaller jmrtions were oecasionally 
obtained for less valuable articles. Captain Lyon and mys^f alko «beugbt 
some dogs and set upiour own sledges, M’hicli proved of infinite conveaciencc; 
in various ways during the winter, there being an excellent hard and beaten 
road constantJy kept between the ships and the huts, by the frequent walk¬ 
ing and driving of ourscKes and the natives. These people fiartod with 
their dogs without much reluctance, and at first at a moderate firioe; iwid.the 
dogs in a short time became so domesticated among us, that they would never 
leave the ships. It seems a curious piece of inconsistency in the dtspo|ition 
of these people tliat, harshly as in many respects they ceitaiitiy treat their 
dogs, they were not satisfied to sell them to us .till assured we dld. iiot mean 
to |fi|l them ; and they thanked us.more heartily, I bdiave* when^ey saw us 
bui^di;^,a bouse for their reception, than they would have done jEarsi,similar 
attentioii paid to themselves. The^dogs on their part ;ifan«ad rlhal tills 
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pM old masters, and expressed great 

^tfght «l Mdnifvtlicm:: 

^tSome mWVto eoHtiiintd stiU to pvoid about us, and three of these hungry 
aidiUAls^#e|«if S 0 iily‘on the point of attacking a Newfoundland dog of Mr. 
RiehardlitS.^isilicii'went playing about them, when he was called off in time 
to Savoilifin. the 23d, the thermometer, for the first time, got down to ^at. r.i. 
•<^38?, i»lMin>fHir mercury in the artificial horizons, being probably adulte¬ 
rated by lead from the troughs, froze into the form of branches of trees, 
extremely beautifal, mid retaining all its brilliancy of surface. For several 
days about this period the cold continued uniformly intense, but with every 
westerly wind there was open water at no great distance to the south-east¬ 
ward of the island, where the Esquimaux almost daily resorted for the pur¬ 
pose of killing walruses. On the 30th in the morning wc remained a simul- 8at. 3>< 
laiieous increase of wind and in the temperature of the atmosphere, the 
thermometer rising from — :^|®to — 20** as the breeze’freshened, without 
any odier iqiparent cause affecting it. The mean tcm|)crature of the month 
of November, which was —19® 37 we considered a low one, being only 
l l® above that of Melville Island in 1819, 

The appimranees of the Aurora Borealis were neither frequent nor brilliant 
during this month. On the 7th near midnight this phenomenon apfieared 
from E.B.E. to S.W., forming an irregular arch of white light, not continuous 
in every part, and about eight degrees high in the centre. Prom the upper 
margin of thisardi, coruscations nowand then shotupwards towards the zenith. 

On the morning of the 21 st, Mr. Ross remarked a bright arch of the Aurora 
passing through the zenith from east to west, and meeting the horizon, at 
each end: besides this, two smaller ant! apparently concchtric arches were 
visible to the soutlivnird, the higher arch being in the centre about twenty 
degrees above die horizon and the other about ten degrees. An arch of the 
same kind appeared at night in the south-west quarter of the heavens. On the 
3d a column of light tinged with prismatic colours appeared on each side of 
the sun, at the angular distance of 22® 05', and a parhelion at the same dis¬ 
tance uboua it.' The columns indeed were, property speaking, parts of an 
imperfect diivle or halo; beyond these, however, at the same height above 
the horiuon', mid distant from the siun forty-six degree^, was a second par- 
helioBmi eHeh iside^ slightly coloured like the others; so that five of these 
were visible at the same time, though none but the two first mentioned were 
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|reiy distinct. On^the 16th ilv» fiow aitd myself observed near the northern 
hbtizon, jmd exactly opposite to the sun, a circular patch of faint white light; 
its si^ze was many times larger than that of the sun, though it was not at all 
defined about the edges, being indeed rather softened off into the purple 
iky on which it rested. On the 22d the sun rose with a bright spot of white 
light at the distance of twenty to thirty degrees on each side of it, and a ver¬ 
tical column of a red colour extended from the sun to about two degrees above 
it. This last f^enomenon is very common in cold weather and when the 
sun’s altitude is very small. A cross was observed about the moon on the 
27th, consisting of vertical and horizontal rays of whitish light appearing to 
pass through that object. 

At apparent noon, on the 2d of December, .six days after the sun had in- D^ctiTiii 
dcpendently of the effects of refraction set to us for a period of more than ‘ ”” 
seven weeks, we caught a glimpse of its upper limb from the deck of 
the Fury, about one-sixteenth of its whole disk being visible above the low 
land to the southward. It is impossible not to acknowledge the benevolence 
as well as to admire the wisdom of the law which, among all its varied and 
wonderful effects displayed throughout the works of nature, contrives to 
shorten, by neariy a whole fortnight, the annual absence of this cheering 
luminary from the frozen regions of the earth, and thus contributes so essen¬ 
tially to the welfare and enjoyment of their numerous inhabitants. 

On the 4th I drove out to the huts, accompanied by Mr. Hooper, princi- 4 . 
{Milly with the intention of bringing back one of my dogs that had strayed to 
the village, and which Toolcinak, his former master, had been employing in 
iiis fishery for several days past, instead of bringing him honestly back; a trick 
which evidently shewed a disposition to try how far they could safely go in 
this way, and of which therefore it was as well to take some notice in good time. 
Including the late addition of our Winter Island acquaintance, the number of 
separate huts now amounted to fifteen or sixteen, which, together with the 
usual appurtenances, such as canoes, sledges, and several smaller store¬ 
houses, occupying perhaps a quarter of an acre of ground, constituted a vil¬ 
lage of no mean nor uninteresting appearance. We found very few men at 
the huts, the greater part being absent in quest of walruses; and after passing 
qn hour or two in several of the apartments, and making a number of presents 
to the women, we were under the necessity of coming away without perform¬ 
ing our principal enind, as neither Toolemak nor my dog made their ap. 
pearance. I took care, however, publicly to proclaim Toolemak as a tiglikto/cn 
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Dewmb. wliich decUuraticw, M. I expected, |MDduced the g^rcater eflfect from the 

we had hitherto takem of him, and the respect in which he was h^ 
by the Esquinaux in his capacity of Aagetkook. As a more effectual iMBqih' 
ventive, however, against a repetition of this kind of roguery in fiiture, !, 
took away from his hut a hii^ piece of wood that 1 had given him for twO; 
* dogs, till he should return Uie one in question, explaining to his wife my rea* 
son for doing so; and then returned to the ships. A day or two^afterwards 
the dog was returned in due form, and with every expressaon of ^aiHTOW and 
contrition that Toolemak could muster on such an occasion^ It deserves to 
be noticed as a fact extremely creditable to these peojde, that thoug^ibrabo.ve 
two hours wc had left our sledge unguarded, and with numerous valuable 
presents upon it, we did not find a single article missing when we came away, 
and this was by no means the only instance of the same thing occurring. 

I found on my return to the ships that two of our English dogs, having in¬ 
cautiously set off in chase of a wolf near the Hecla, one of diem, a Scotch 
terrier belonging to Lieutenant Reid and a great favourite with us, had been 
caught and devoured by the hungry and ferocious animal. The other 
had escaped by being a quicker runner; though the resemblance of the wolf 
to the Esquimaux dogs was such as to have probably deceived them till they 
approached him very close. 

Sun. 8 On the 8th, for several hours before and after noon, a vertical column of 
pale red light aj^ared immediately over the sun's place, extending a degree 
or two above the horizon, and shifting its position only as the sun swejA 
round to the westward. From the 9th to the 12th the thermometer frequently 
fell to ~ 43“, being a greater degree of cold than had at all been experienced 
during the preceding winter; and the temperature now kept down with a 
degree of constmicy that had not been experienced even at Melville Island 
at this season. 

Sun. 15. On the 14th and 15th the wind blew hard from the west and N.W. for seve¬ 
ral houis, with considerable snow-drift, notwithstanding which the mercury 
in the barometer kept up as high as 29.80 inches for more than four and 
twenty hours successively, and clear and moderate weather succeeded for 
Tues. 17. two or three days. On the 17th Mr. Ross killed another grouse of the same 
species*as before, and weighing one pound fourteen ounces; it had in its 
maw die buds of the ground willow, some seed vessels of the tadfraga op- 
ponUifoHat and a small quantity of moss. The smoke isduingfrom the stove- 
Thur. ift.pipes kept remarkably low during the whole of the 19th, Uie, thecinpmeter 
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being Arom •* io 83^ and themefcai^ hi the barometer at 90.07 inches. As 

the reverse of thw was frequentiy the case when these instruments afforded 
m indicntion nearly similar, it s^peared to us to depend on some other con¬ 
dition, perhaps the moisture, of the atmospheie. On the 2l8t there being a Sat. 2 ). 
fresh wind, with die sky clear overhead. Arcturus was discernible to the naked 
eye till forty-seven minutes after eleven, A.M., aj^rcnt time; at half an 
hour past .noon it was again visible, and stars of the second magnitude could 
be distinguished at three-quarters past one o'clock. 

On Christmas-day I directed a small addition to be made to the allowance ^Yed. 25 . 
of provisions, including a dinner of fresh beef that had been killed on board 
the Nautilus in the month of June, 1821, and preserved with a very small 
quantity of salt rubbed over it, 011 deck, since tiiat period. Though I never 
saw a Christmas spent in so orderly a manner at sea, it did not pass without 
j>roducing some infurious effects upon, the health of the men, several serious 
cases of disordered bowels occurring immediately afterwards, in spite of 
every precaution. As more than usual care had been taken to avoid excess 
or exposure among them, Mr. Edwards considered this circumstance as 
tending to evince a greater susceptibility in this way than had been •exhibited 
during our Arst winter. On the 26th Mr. Ross shot another grouse (/c/rao Thur. 26 . 
albm,) weighing one jK)uml eight ounces, and having in its maw the sarao 
vegetable sidistances as the last. On the 28th the smoke from the funnels Sat. 2 .'^. 
was again observed to keep unusually low, skimming along the top of the 
housing as it escaped, and then descending to the ice. The thermometer 
was at this time at—35°i and the mercury in the barometer at 29.65 inches, the 
wind being light at N.N.W. 

The yew closed with the temperature of—42”, the mean of the month qfTucs. :ii. 
December having been 27° 8, which, taken in connexion with that of Novem¬ 
ber, led us to expect a severe winter. Observing a considerable difference 
in the in(Hcation of some of our spirit-thermometers, ten of these instru¬ 
ments were exposed to the atmosphere under exactly similar circumstances *: 
when they were found to range from —35° to — 48°, the two hitherto registered 
on bou'd and on the ice, indicating from 2° to 3° higher than the mean of the 
wh<dc number. The latter of these two was in future used for registering 

* Of this numlx*r five were of uncolourcd spirits, with the scales graduated as low as - 200°; 
the rest were of alcohol coloured in the usual manner. By subsequent comparisons it ap|x*arctl 
that at higher temperatures, especially above rero, the disagreement was much less Iwtwcen the 
same instruments. 
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plvtJt. tenipeiatnrei and that on board i^^tier dispensed with; so that the 

degree of cold found in the Meteorological Abstracts during this winter, will 
be from 2® to 3® less than the mean above alluded to. In estimating the mean 
temperature of the year, the same deduction may furly be made during the 
other months, as a correction for the difference between the thermometer on 
board, and that freely exposed at a distance from the ship. 

In the meteorological phenomena observed during the month of Decern* 
ber, there was little that deserves particular notice. On the morning of the 
1st of December a luminous spot of white light or paraselene was seen on 
each side of the moon, at the angular distance of 23°. Between one and two 
A.M. on the 13th, while Messrs. Ross and Bushnan were employed in taking 
some observations alongside the Fury, they saw a vivid flash of light, which 
it afterwards occurred to them must have come down the eleeWie chain at¬ 
tached to the masthead, directly under which they happened to be standing at 
the time. As soon as Mr. Fisher was acquainted with this circumstance he 
applied the electronaeter to the chain, but as usual without any perceptible 
effect on the gold-leaf. The Aurora Borealis had been visible to the south¬ 
ward for some hours during the night, but had disappeared for half an hour 
before the flash was seen. About nine A.M. on the 19th, Mr. Hooper ob 
•served a meteor in the W.b.S., about 50° above the horizon, whence it de¬ 
scended in a curved line, having its convex side towards the horieoii, and 
disappeared in the W.b.N. In size and brilliancy it resembled the planet 
Jupiter, and the time of its continuance was about three or four seconds. 

* About the middle of the month of December several of the Esquimaux 
had moved from the hats at Igloolik, some taking up their quartjcrs on the Ice 
at a considerable distance to the north-west, and the rest about a mile outside 
the summer-station of the tents. At the close of the year from fifty to sixty 
individuals had thus decamped, their object being, like that of other savages 
on terra firrna, to increase their means of subsistence by covering more 
ground ; their movements were arranged so quietly that we seldom heard of 
their iurentions till they were gone. At the new stations they lived entirely 
in huts of snow; and the northerly and easterly winds were conmdered by 
them as most favourable for their fishing, as these served to bring in the loose 
ice on which they principally kill the walruses. At the distant station, how¬ 
ever, which was farther removed from clear water, their principal dependence 
was on the neitiek, which is taken by watching at the holes made by that ani¬ 
mal in the ice. Abreast of Igloolik the clear water was not, with a westerly 
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wind, more than three mUea diatteil from the land, and a dark water-sky con¬ 
tinued accurately to de&ie its position and extent. 

i[nJPfom the time of our first arrival here in the autumn, the Esquimaux had 
been in the habit of catching foxes upon the west point of the bay, called by 
them Arr^ia-i^ek’seat. The trai)s used for this purpose were extremely 
simple and ingenious, and to us quite new. They consisted of a small cir¬ 
cular arched hut of stones, having a square aperture at the top, but quite 
close and secure in every other part. This apqjrturc is dosed by some blades 
of whalebone which, though in reality only fixed to the stones at one end, 
iq>pear to form a secure footing, especially when the deception is assisted by 
a little snow laid on them. The bait is so placed that the animal must come 
upon this platform to get at it, when the latter (unable to iK'ar the weight) 
bends downwards, and after precipitating the fox into the trap, which is made 
loo deep to allow of his escape, returns by its elasticity to the former posi¬ 
tion, so that several may thus be caught successively. The Hecla being near 
tlic point, Mr. Mogg w'as much in the habit of accompanying the Esquimaux 
to tlieir traps, and remarkt^d that the foxes were very numerous till about 
die end of November, when they began to fall oft* in number, and the traps 
were less regularly visited than before. A few w ere however taken in the 
month of December, towards the end of which many of the traps were neg- 
..iected, and allowed to fill up wiUi tlrift. In the early {Xiri of January the rest 
were dismantled, but Mr. Mogg caught •two after tlii.s ; one on the 23d of 
January, being a male of a bluish cast, with the tips of its ears and tail 
black; the other a female larger than the former and beautifully white, taken 
on the 13th^of February. Their weight was eighth and eight and a half 
pounds, and the temperatures of their bodies when just killed 100^® and 
100®. The foregoing account of the^ time when these animals were most 
abundant, agrees wdth what we had before observed at Winter-Island, and 
Mr. Mogg considered their number to have been here fully as great. Some 
of the Esquimaux were thus furnished wdth outer jackets of fox-skins with 
the fur outside, forming a remarkably clean, comfortable, and handsome-look- 
ing costume, though the material is by no means a durable one. 

The first week of the new year brought a continuance of cold weather: 
after which, for the succeeding fortnight, the temperature was remarkablv ' 
high, the thermometer frequently rising above zero, and,once to 22®. w hieli 

occurred with a fresh easterly breeze and some snow falling. An inspection 
of our Meteorological Abstracts will shew that in this as in every other part 
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of the polar regions wephsve yet Tisited, a southerly or easterly wind occa- 
stoned a rise in the diermometer, while the greatest cold was always expe- 
ifenced with the wind in die opposite quarters. 

On the Ist of January the star Capelhi could be kept sight of with the Wed. i. 
naked eye till half an l^our before noon, the weather being remarkably clear and 
. fine. On the dfh, the sky looked so red towards noon that we were induced Sun. 5. 
to look out for the sun from the masthead, but without success, though wc 
could not help fancying every moment that it was about to burst above the 
horison. After this the sky was so constantly overcast for a fortnight, that 
we did not obtain a sight of it. In the first week of January, the proportion 
of coals for the main-hatchway stoves w^as increased to five pecks per day, or 
the quantity for which they were expressly constructed. This proportion of 
fuel, which was now expended for the first time since leaving England, 
was continued for eleven weeks, or till towards the end of March; after which 
the expenditure of coals for this apparatus was gradually diminished, and it 
was permanently discontinued for the season on the lOih of June. About Mon.*., 
this time some more of the Esquimaux shifted their quarters from Igloolik to 
the ice, leaving the permanent huts upon the island now deserted by about 
one-half their inhabitants. 

On the 19th, the weather having at length cleared up, we were once more Sun. 
gratified with a sight of the sun, and numerous parties of walkers w'cre seen 
in various parts of the bay, enjoying the novelty and splendour of this cheer¬ 
ing and glorious sight. A parhelion also appeared on each side of the sun ; 
and exactly opposite to it near the northern horizon was a large circular 
patch of white light, precisely similar to that described on the 16th of No¬ 
vember. The Esquimaux who were at the ships to-day before the sun rose, 
particularly said that we should sec it, and apparently with great confi¬ 
dence. It is certain however that on this occasion no sun-dance took place, 
nor any other festivity of the kind described by Crantz •; their only expres- 
-sion of satisf|iction at this event being of the same general nature as our own: 

About this time the accounts from the huts, as well from the Esquimaux as Tiui. 
from our own people, conctiired in stating that the number of the sick, as 
W'cll as the seriousness of their complaints, was rapidly increasing there. We 
liad indeed scarcely heard of the illness of a woman named Ke.-moo-mtk, 
who it seemed had lately miscarried, when an account^arrived of her death. 


Oantz, I. 76 
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1823. . Kfffg Due of the two wives of one ol^ Captain Lyon'a fellow* 

^vdilen in the summer* who buried her in the snow a^ut two hundrml 
yards from the huts* placing slabs of the same perishable substance over the 
body, and cementing them by pouring a little water in the interstices. Such 
an interment was not likely to be § very secure one, Ibd accordingly a few 
days after* the hungry dogs removed the snow, and devoured the body. 

Wed. 22. We hmi also heard of the indisposition of a woman named*Pootob-&-lookt 
the wife of Takkee-likkee-td, and the accounts of her being now more un¬ 
favourable than before, Captain Lyon drove out to the huts on the 2'2d, ac¬ 
companied by Mr. Mac Larcn, to see and endeavour to relieve her. They 
found her in an extremely debilitated state, and her child, which was about 
three years of age, lying under the same skin, apparently almost .starved in 
consequence of its mother’s inability to suckle it. After feeding them both 
with a little arrow-root. Captain Lyon desired the man to come to the shifM 
the next day for some medicines, as well as for .some blankets to add to 
their w'armth and 'dryness. On entering one of the lM»ne huts. Captain 
Lyon discovered a log of Mood forming a transverse beam above the 
entrance: on examination it proved to be of fir, without bark, from four 
to five feet in length, about eight inches in diameter, and having no ap]K'ar- 
ance of being eaten by w'orins. The Es(|uimaux informed him that it had 
been picked up on the island of Neerio-nakto. but did not trouble them- 
.selves to form any conjecture from wiicnce it came. This circumstance is 
principally M’oilh mentioning for the .sake of intr(*ducing a much more sin¬ 
gular one, that, during five summers’ navigation on or about the north¬ 
eastern coast of the American continent, mc have nev*'r met M-ith one piece 
of drift-w'ood floating in the sea. 

While speaking on this subject, I may not improperly add what has been 
the result of numerous inquiries respecting the vrood M'hich, as m’c under¬ 
stood the Esquimaux, was said to grow at or near Akkoolee. It ap[>cared from 
some conversations with these people after our arrival at Igloolik, that, 
ujK>n the north-west jmint of an island on that coast, called Sedt-toke^ a 
considerable quantity of w'ood of large dimensions is found; but so dif¬ 
ficult is this place of access that, of all the Esquimaux of whom we have a 
personal knowledgi;, it is extremely doubtful whether a single individual 
has ever been there, and the information is, therefore, entirely from hear¬ 
say. Ewerat, who wa^ the clearest in his account of it, and who derived 
all his information on this subject from a very old man now living, but not 
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personally known to us, assured me, as many others had done, that wood 
was abundant at the place above alluded to. Me explained, however, pretty 
inteUigibly, that it did not grow there, as we had at first been given to 
understand; and upon the whole it seems most probable that the wood of 
which the Esquimaux speak is drift-wood. That %vood should occur in one sptit 
only out of a large extent of coast, suggested to us at the time the idea that 
it might have been brought there by the current of some river setting it 
down from the interior of the continent, as on the northern shores of Asia 
and Euro]}c. The researches of Captain Franklin, however, with wliicli we 
were then unacquainted, have furnished a more satisfactory mode of account¬ 
ing for this fact; the wood being probably deposited at Scat-toke by the 
current observed to set from the westward along the northern coast of 
America, and bringing with it quantities of drift-w’ood seen by Captain 
Franklin on those shores along wdiich his late extraordinary canoe-navigation 
was performed. 

On the 23d Takkee-likkee-fa came to the Hccla according to his promise, Tbur. 
and was supplied with various comforts for his wife and child. As how¬ 
ever their principal want of comfort arose from the coldness and moisture of 
their’prcsent quarters. Captain Lyon proposed to him to bring them to the 
Hecla. To this the man joyfully assented and, being furnished with 
a sledge and dogs, soon brought the invalids on board, where they w ere 
comfortably lodged in Captain Lyon’s cabin, and attended , witli all the 
care that their situation required, and that humanity could suggest. Besides 
the child that was df, another also accompanied them named S/icga, a 
pleasing and uncommonly intelligent girl about elcvey years of age, ■whom 
we now found to have been one of the individuals I saw in Lyon Inlet 
during the summer of 1821. In the evening I sent my servant to the vil¬ 
lage, for the purpose of going into all the huts (which from the lowness and 
indescribable filth of the passages was no easy or pleasant task) to sec what 
other sick there might be. lie reported, on his return, that a young man 
named Piccoi^ak, a great favourite with our officers and ship's company, was 
in a very weak condition, and that his wife and another female were lying 
beside him to keep him warm, at the same time crying most piteously. 

Early on the following morning, therefore, I despatched Mr. Crawford on Frid. -M. 
the sledge to bring Piccooyak to the ship ; but alas! his miseries here were 
at an end, for he hdd breathed his last on the preceding evening within an 
hour after we had first been informed of his illness! His wife Kaga, a 
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young woman lately brought to bed, was lying about in the snow beside the 
roa^, and making lamentations that bespoke much more sincere grief than 
the cutting olF of hair, which the widows here did not always pract^*. 
We did not, however, at this time know what bitter cause of lamentation 
this event was to prove to poor Kaga. 

Mr. Crawford thought he could not now better execute his instructiems 
than in bringing to the ship a young man of the name of KooeeUtttk^ wfio 
was very much debilitated by the long continuance of a rheumatic com¬ 
plaint; he was accordingly lodged in our sick bay togedier with , his sister, 
an infelligent child about nine years of age, named Kirko-wartoo, vdio accom- 
phnied him as his nurse. The latter soon became ^domesticated among us 
and, being well cleaned and dressed in European clothes, amused us greatly 
by her vivacity and intelligence. Indeed it required no long acquaintance 
with this poor child, to convince us Uiat art and education might easily have 
made her equal or superior to ourselves, or. as some of our gentlemen at 
the time remarked, that there were in reality more shades of dirt than of any 
other difference subsisting between us. 

Scarcely had these arrangements been made on board the Fury, when Me 
heard of the death of Captain Lyon’s patient, her extremely debilitated 
state rendering it impossible to rally her by any means that could be devised. 
The circumstances attending the death and burial of this poor woman and 
her child, aflording an insight into some of the customs of the Esquimaux 
on these occasions, are thus related by C’aptain Lyon, to M'hom I am in¬ 
debted for the account. 


“ The mother Poo-too-alook was about thirty-five years of age, the cliild 
about three years—yet not Moaned, and a female ; there was also another 
daughter Shega, aljout twelve or thirteen years of age, who as well as 
her father was a most attentive nurse. My hopes M'crc but small as far as 
concern^'d the mother, but the child was so patient that 1 hojicd from its 
docility soon to accustom it to soups and nourishing food, as its only com-. 
plaint was actual starvatiun. 1 screened off a portion of my cabin, anti 
arranged some bedding for them, in the same manner as the Esquimaux 
do their own. Warm broth, dry bedding, and a comfortable cabin did 


Crantz. X. 138. 
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ivondefs befoxe eveaung, and w inadi«Bl men gave great hopes. As an 
ifitrochii^im te a system of cleanlinesa. and preparatory to washing thl^sick 
who were m a most filthy stale, 1 scrubbed Shega and her father from hcail 
to foot mid dressed them b new clothes. During die night 1 persuaded 
both mother and child, who were very resUcss and constantly moaning, to 
take a few spoonfuls of soup. On the morning of the 24th the woman a|)- 
peared considerably improved, and she both spoke and ate a little. As she 
was covei^ with so thick a coating of dirt that it could be taken off in 
scales, I obtwncd hcrasse|^ to wash her face and hands a little before noon. 
The man and his daughter now came to my table to look at some tilings I 
had laid out to amuse them; and after a few minutes Shega lifted the curtain 
to look at her mother, when she again let it fall and trcrablingl) told us she 
was dead. 

“ The husband sighed heavily, the daughter burst into tears, and the poor 
little infant made the nunnent more distressing by calling in a plaintive tone 
on its motlier, by whose side it was lying. I determined on burying the 
woman on shore, and the husband was inueh pleased at my promising that 
theiiody should be <lrawn on a sledge by men instead of dogs; for to our 
horror TakkcUkkcela had told me that dogs had oaUui imrt of Keiinooscuk, 
and that when he left the huts with his wife one was devouring the body a-: 
he passed it. 

“ Takkeelikkueta now prepared to <lress the dca<I body, and in the first 
place stopfied his nosi* with dccr’s hair and put on his gloves, seeming 
unwilling that his naki'd hand should come in contact with the corpse. I 
observed in this occupation his care that every artfclo of dress should be 
as carefully placed as when his wife was living, and having drawn the boots 
on die wrong legs, he pulled them off again and put them properly ; this cere¬ 
mony finished, the deceased was sewed up in a hammock, and at the hus¬ 
band’s urgent request her face wns left uncovered. An officer who was 
present at the time agreed with me in fancying that the man, from his words 
and actions, intimated a wish that the living child might be enclosed with 
its mother. Wc may have been mistaken, but there is an equal probability 
thM we were right in our conjecture ; for according to Crantz and Egede 
the Greenlanders were in the habit of burying their motherless infants from 
a persuasion that they must otherwise starve to death, and also from being 
unable to bear the cries of the little ones while lingering for several days 
without sustenance; for no woman wdll give them any share of their milk 
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lanua^ wlu^ ihey coMider as tbe exclii»iT»,pr<qper^F of 4)ieir town oAprisf. 
My dogs beiag carefaUy tied up at the man’s request, a party o£ ,Qwr 
people accompanied by me drew the body to the ahoro, where we made# 
grare about a foot deep, being unable to get lower on acoomit of the frosen 
earth. The body was placed on its back the husband’Sf re<|Liest» amirhe 
then stepped into the'grave and cut all the stitches of the hanunoek* althou^ 
without throwing it open, seeming to imply that die dead diould be left 
uncondned. I laid a woman’s knife by the side of the body and we^filled.up 
the grave, over which we also piled a quantity of l|pavy stones which no animal 
could remove. When all was done and we returned to the ship, the man 
lingered a few minutes behind us and refieated two or three senteaces, as if 
addressing himself to his departed wife; he then silently followed. W'e 
found Shega quite composed and attending her little sister, between %vliosc 
eye-brows she had made a spot with soot, which I learned was because 
being unweaned it must certainly die. During the night my little chaige 
called on its mother without intermission, yet the father slept as soundly 
until morning as if nothing had happened. 

“ All who saw my patient on the morning of the 25tli gave me great 
hopes; she could swallow easily and was even strong enough to turn or sit 
upright without assistance, and in the forenoon slept very soundly. At 
noon the sister of the deceased, Ootooguak, with her husband and son, 
came to visit me. She had first gone to the Fury and was laugliing on 
deck and at her owrn request was taken below, nut-caring to hurry herself 
to come to the house of mourning. Even when she came to the Ueda, she 
was in high spirits, laughing and capering on deck as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened, but on being shewn to my cabin, where Shega having heard of her 
arrival was sitting crying in readiness, she began with her niece to howl 
most wofully. 1 however put a stop to this ceremony, for such it certainly 
was, under the plea of its disturbing the child. 'Fhe arrival of a pot of 
smoking walrus-flesh soon brought smiles on ail faces but that of Takkeelik- 
keeta, who refused food and sat sighing deeply ; the otheraate, chatted, and 
laughed, as if nothing but eating was worth thinking of. Dinner being 
over, I received thanks for burying the woman in such a way that ** neither 
wolves, dogs, nor foxes could dig her up and eat her,for all were lull of 
the story of Keimoofeeuk, and even begged some of our officeni to go to 
Igloolik and shoot the offending dogs. A young woman named Ablik, 
sister to Ooyarra, was induced after much entreaty and a very large present 
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to *vSet*ktt ^nemitr^ Iti# skk diiid» but the fwor little creature 
pusheil it attgfily hway. Another woman waa mked to do the same, 
iddMaigh her cMId waa^half uwaded she flatly refused. 

* "iThe'aulIlt 4ft my litde one seeming anxioits to remain, and Shega being 
new tdoae; f hfiTited her to stop the night. In the evening the ehild took meat 
alml'jel^'aiid'aM up to help itself, but it soon after resumed its melancholy 
C 17 for iis'inother. At night my party had retired to sleep, yet I heard 
loud ffigliiiig oeeasiofially, and on lifting the curtain I saw Takkeelikkeeta 
.standing and looking moumfully at his child. I endeavoured to compose 
hhn and be promised to go to bed, but hearing him again sighing in a few 
mimites, Iwent and fonnd the poor infant was dead, and that its father had 
been some time aware of it. He now told me it had seen its mother the last 
time it called on her, and that she had l>eckoncd it to Khil-la, (Heaven) on 
which it instantly die(i. Ho said it was “ good that the child was gone, 
that no ohilrlren oiit>lived their mothers, and that thQ black spot which 
Shega had frequently .rencwe<i was quite sufficient to ensure the death of 
the infant. 

“ My party made a hearty breakfast on the 2t)th. and I observed they did 
not scruple to lay the vessel containing the meat on the dead child, which I 
Itad wrapped in a blanket; and this unnatural table excitcti neither disgust 
nor any other feeling amongst them more than a block of wood could have 
done. W© now tied up all the dogs as Takkeelikkeeta desired, and took the 
child about a quarter of a mile astern of the shij)s to bury it in the snow; 
for the father assured me that her mother would cry in her grave if any 
weight of stones or earth pressed on her infant. She herself, he feared, 
had already felt pain from the monument of stones which we had laid upon 
her. The snow in which we dug the child’s grave was not above a foot 
deep, yet we were not allowed to cut into tlie ice or even use any slabs of it 
in constructing the little tomb. The Imdy wrapped in a blanket, and having 
the ^ce uncovered, being placed, the father put the slings by which its de- 
oeaaed mother had carried it, on the right side, and in compliance with the 
E^ttimauic custom of burying toys and presents with their dead, I threw in 
.some beads. A few loose slabs of snow were now placed so as to cover 
without touching the body, and with this very slight sepulchre the father 
was contented, although a fox could have dug through it in half a minute. 
We however added more snow, and cemented all by pouring about twenty 
buckets of water, which were brought from the ship, on every part of the 
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1833. inoiukl.i l'' irem«ked that before «!»> task wa^ eomoleleii^llit 
January. ..... 

8Bd i«aUied qwetly to the ships. 

** Durii^ the two last days, 1 obtained some mfonHstian snttfctUMipaQli 
to mommkig ceremonies, or at all eirents such as related to the ..llMl ><^ » 
mother of a family; three days were to be passed by the swirvtvofswiitllr^ 
out their walking out on the ice, performing luiy kind>o|tiwofb» or., even 
having any thing made for them. Washing is out of the<.iqtteiflioi|. iKith> 
Esquimaux at most times, but now 1 was not idlowed to pfr&um .the 
necessary ablutions of their hands and faces, however greasy OCvdirtjrr they 
might be made by their food ; the girl's hair was not to be pmt in pigdails, 
and every thing was neglected; Takkeelikkeeta was not to go sealing 
until the summer. 'With the exception of an occasional sigh from .]the 
man. there were no more signs of grief; our mourners ate, drank, and 
were merry, and no one would have supposed they ever bad wife, mother, 
or sister. When the three days, and it is singular that such ihoulfl be the 
time, were expired, the •man was to visit the grave; and having talked 
with his wife, all duties were to be considered as over. The 28th was our 
third day, but a heavy northerly gale and thick drift prevented OUJC visiting 
the grave. The 29th, although not fine, was more moderate and 1 accom¬ 
panied him at an early hour. Arriving at the grave, he anxiously walked up 
to it and carefully sought for foot-tracks on the snow, but Saidmg none 
repeated to himself, No wolves, no dogs, no foxes, thank ye» thank ye..” 
He now began a conversation which he directed entirely to the^grave, as if 
addressing his wife. He called her twice by name, and twice told her how 
the wind was -blowing, looking at the same time ui the directiou from 
whence the drift was coming. He next broke forth into a low mouotbnpus 
chaunt and, keeping his eyes fixed on the grave, walked slowly round it in 
the direction of the sun four or five times, and at each circuit he stopped 
a few moments at the head. His song was, however, uninterrupted, ^t the 
expiration of about eight minutes, he stopped, and turning suddenly i^und 
to me, exclaimed “ Tugtoa," (that’s enough) and began walking hack to tl^ 
ship. In die song he chaunted I could frequently distinguish the word.Eqy- 
enna, (thank you) and it was occasionally coupled with thc,.h«aUoonsy|^, T^wo 
other expressions, both the names of the spirits or familiars pf t^e, Aonathp* 
Toolemak, were used^a few times; but the whole of thp other yrp][^^s.^Wf^p 
perfeedy unintelligible to me. 

** 1 now sent Shega and her father home, well clothed and.in,goofi^ 9 ase. 
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Hiet wtBk thcy liafi fMted’OA^boajKiiWMaufi^ Umc to Mve gained tiiem ^ 
the fcsteem of^very one, for they were the most quiet inoffiensive beings I ever 
riielt'srilli; aadttoidwk great aredit <ibey never once hegged. The man was 
i«nltorkaMe^^ ius eitonaordinary foadriess for treacle, sugar, salt, acids, and 
8|lMioe>h«er, 'aihioh the others of the tribe could not even smell without 
disgust^ and -he walked about to the different messes in hopes of being 
treated w^h iheae delicacies. Shega was a timid well-behaved girl, and 
gencmily remiuned eating in my cabin, for 1 am confident of speaking far 
within bounds when I say she got through eight pounds of solids per diem. 

As laraa gratitude could be shewn by Esquimaux, which is saying ‘ koyenna’ 
on receiving a present, my friends were sensible of tlie attentions 1 had 
shewn theid.*' 


We were to-<lay informed that the corpse of Picoayak had fared even 
worse than that of KeimooseuJe. The same snow-covering being put over the 
body, a second disinterment was as easily effected a day or two afterMrards, 
and anodier meal made by the hungry dogs. In relating this story, at 
which every feeling of common humanity revolts, the Esquimaux pretended 
to be very ihueh enraged at the dogs, and to let some of our gentlemen 
know that diey wished the Kabloonas would shoot them. As however it 
was not the owners of the dogs who expressed this wish, and as we con¬ 
sidered a knife quite as effectual in killing a dog as a gun would be, if 
applied with equal ^od will, we did not think proper to inflict such a 
punishment, which, if due at all, would more propcAy have fallen on those 
who made the • complaint. It is most certain indee<l, that none but the 
immediate relatives of the dcoeose<l cared a jot about the matter; nor 
did thd other individuals among them hesitate to laugh as they heard or 
told the story. On some of our people going out to the village they found 
that Piecoyak’s child had died, owing probably to the misery and consequent 
toattentiofi of Ha mother Kaga, who now lived as before witli the infirm and 
aged parents of her late husband. 

TroiA the morning of the a4th till midnight on the 2f)th, the mercury in 
th^ barometer was never' below 30.32 inches, and at noon on the latter day 
had reached 80.32 inches, which was the highest we* had yet observed it 
in the course of this voyage. This unusual indication of the barometer was 
followed -by hard gales on the 27th and 2Sth, first from the S.W. and after- 27 & 2 S 
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mlwry. N.W., the mercary falling from 80.51 tnchet at eight P.M.^ 

on the doth, to 30.25 about five A.M. on the 27th, or about 0.26 of f^inelK 
in nine hours, before the breeze came on. At midnight on the<274li it hail 
reached 29.30, and on the following night 29.05, which was its mnimtimi 
indication during the gale. These high' winds were accompanied t>y if ti»^ 
in the thermometer very unusual at this season of the year, -the temper a t h re ^ 
continuing above zero for several hours, and very near this point df-tiiC seaHei 
for the whole two days. • j 

The mean temperature of January proved indeed as remaritable fer being 
a high one, as that of the preceding month had been in a contrary way, 
being only —17°.07, or more than ten degrees warmer than December. The 
first fortnight in Febmary bid fair to present a similar anomaly*; the mild 
weather we now experienced giving us hopes of a winter rather favourable 
than othenvise, notwithstanding the severity with which it had set in. 

Wc were about this time much sliocked to hear, by an arrival from the 
distant huts, of the death of Noogloo, the young man whom 1 before men¬ 
tioned as the floAver of the Avhole tribe. His complaint, as far we Could 
learn, had been of an inflammatory nature, and was also of some con¬ 
tinuance; as Toolemak, who considered him as his adopted fon, had been 
out to visit him two or three times, and was much aiHicted by his loss. 
Tlierc was something peculiarly sliocking in the havoc which death apfmared 
now to be making among the younger and more vigorous individuals <ff 
this tribe ; and never df)es he seem to inflict a morc^eVerc blow than when 
he selects such as Noogloo for his victim. 

1 ti.i'jiiry Having heard also that Innooksioo was ill at the distant hbts, 1 requesterl 
^ in. 2. lyji- Crozier to call at the village, to endeavour to hire a sledge and a 
conductor to go out to tliat station to see him, and, if he wished it, to bring 
him on board. In this however he did not succeed, the sledges being prfn- 
ripally engagctl in the tishing, and their oAvners absent from the huts, 
Mr. Cro'/icr rcfmrting hoAvever that there Avere still some sick at IglooHk, 
Mon. .i. I there on the folloAving day, and arrived at the huts in time to 

prevent a fine little boy, named Atlangitt, who was apparently in a dying 
state, from being packed up with the rest of his father’s goods and chattels,' 
previous to hi.s de|>arture for the next station. Having suggested to his 
parents that it would be better to place the boy on my sledge, and to *»eiMi 
him to the ship, than to take him in his present debilitated state still farther 
from our assistance, they joyfully accepted the proposifl ; and I accompmsted 
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400 SECOND VOYAGE FOR THE DISCOVERY 

the travelting party to the >ice. Hie road to this new viUage, to which be¬ 
fore the middle of February all th#people from the bone huts had lemoTedL 
was now worn as smooth as tbatdietwcen Igloolik and the sbipst exce^ 
where it passed over the heavy hummocks and large cracks in the ioe near 
the shore. The habitations here were exact counterparts of those at Winter 
Island; and it was quite a relief to enter them, new and tdean as they 
were, after the filth of the more durable ones at Igloolik. The ice on 
which the huts stood was near the edge of the squeezed-up or hummocky 
kind, and, from the cracks close to them, was in all probdliility touchiag the 
ground in most parts; while outside of the village there was a smooth level 
floe of considerable extent, over which they travelled to their fishery at ks 
margin, where open water still remained at the distance of three miles 
from the shore. It seemed tliat they would for the sake of convenience 
have carried their abodes further out to sea, but that it was not considered safe 
to venture their wfiple establishment where the ice was liable to be broken off, 
and drifted away by the tide. There arc few people however who care less 
for a walk of considerable length, if they have any object in view in ac¬ 
complishing it, than the Esquimaux ; in proof of which, in addititm to the 
instances already adduced at Winter Island, it may be stated that, on some 
of the most inclement days in this winter, many of die women, and several 
of the children from eight to eleven years of age were in the habit of 
walking to the ships and Irnck again, a distance not less than fourteen miles, 
and sometimes when the road was so covered by snow-drift that it required 
constant attention to keep in the right track. 

On repassing the huts at Igloolik 1 went to see the parents and widow of 
Piccooyak, who lived together in a hut of stiuw in a state of very great 
wretchedness. The parents, both of them old and infirm, were sitting in 
one comer with scarcely any clothes upon them, while Kaga lay in another, 
moaning most lamentably, and almost entirely covered with some skins, of 
w'hich neither the kind nor original colour could be distinguished for the dirt 
and grease with which they were besmeared. On my questioning her, she 
after some time looked up and gave me to understand what indeed appeared 
to be the case, that she was not ill but simply wret(died; and 1 (xiuld 
plainly perceive that her misery in great part proceeded from the rubbery of 
most of her property*, as described by Crantz to be the usual fate of- widows 
in Greenland Indeed of numerous presents which dlie and hex husband 

* Crantz, 1.198. ‘ 
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had received on board the ahtfis, nc^ one now remained; and a lamp and \h 2 .i. 
cooking pot seemed all that her inhuAin countrymen had left her, at least 
of thaose^liihigs which could.have ■l»ecnt>f any service to themselves. There 
was at this time no food in the hut; and the mild weather produced so con- 
staiutla^drof^ng from the roof, that had 1 stayed much longer my own thick 
clotlnag must have been wet through. I therefore requested the old man 
to accompany me to his son’s grave ; and when there proposed to him to put 
the body out offithc reach of dogs for the future, by burying it in the ground, 
to which with many tears and thanks he willingly consented ; and 1 promised 
to seitfl out on the following day to make preparations for that purpose. 

When the old man lifted up his son's spear at the head of the grave, or 
rather of the 'mound of snow containing his manglerl rcmaiiii, lie hurst into 
9 fresh flood of tears; aiid frequently coiftpiaining of what the dog.s had 
done, repeated quite in an agony of grief the name of Piccooyak. A <lay 
or two afterwards I went oiii according to my promise, and was accompanied 
tt) the burial-place by the old man. who though he scrupulously avoul'ed 
touching the body, which was in a more mutilated state than ever, directed 
that it should be laid on ilte hack an<l witli the head to the northward. Close 

• 

to the grave lay his sjx'ar, some buttons, a string or two of beads, and a small 
drinkiiig^cup, all which the ohi man heggetl us to deposit in the same manner 
as before, but would hy no iiieans handle himself, lie made no objection to 
the body being covered with the soil, which was light; but a day or two after¬ 
wards, when I sent one* of our gentlemen out to perform a similar office for the 
remains of Keimooseuk, her relations objected to our doing so: explaining that 
when a body was thus buried, the stones ought to be arched over, so as not 
to rest u]M>n it, a method they intended, as tlie'y said, 4p adopt in the spring 
We had reason to believe, however, from the numerous human skulls found 
negrthe huts in the summer, that at least in many instances no such troubh' 
is tidken with the dead: so that by a combination of sujierstition, indolence, 
and indifference, there can lie no doubt that other animals besides dogs are 
permitted not iinfrcqiiently to feast upon them. This old man however e\ 
pressed no scruples of any kind; was thankful and cnmjiosed when the inter- 
inent was completed ; and being afterwards supplied by us with some elollie" 
for himself and wife, removed to the ice with the rest and. as wc afterward- 
found-, existed on the charity of some of the other Estjuimaux. 

The acoeunt I gave of poor Kaga on my return to the ships, induced Captain I i.i>. i 
Lyon to send out for her, with the hope of at least preserving her health, and 

3 K 
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Februarv *^^*”**^'®*^®*‘**^S comfort until she should shew some sj^mptoms of returii' 
-^ 0 ^r>J' ing energy, the want of which secme At present to be her principal complaiat. 
She was accoidingly lodged in Captain Lyon’s cabin, and together with a con^ 
sumptivc looking boy named AUoxcseukf who li^o stood much in need of a warm 
and dry lodging, received every ]iossiblc kindness and attention. The idea 
which sugge|^ed itself respecting Kaga was that if, as we began to fear, the 

condition of widows was as destitute here as in Greenland, it would be a 

• 

charily to endeavour to bring almut a match between tl|is her Takkee- 
likkee-ta ; the first step towards which was to rouse her from her present 
apathy, and then to give her such a portion as might addfto her and 

respectability as a wife. The grief however which Takkee-likkee-ta continued 
for some time lb express for his late loss, prevented our hinting this scheme to 
him for the present, and in the*meantime,the other unfeeling Esquimaux 
were permitted to entertain any notion they pleased respecting our inteii* 
tions in bringing Kaga to the ships; for a mere act of charity they either 
did not or would not understand it to be. 

The Esquimaux who had occasional communication with the distant village, 
having giien us reason to supjiose that they meantio bring Innooksioo in to 
the ships, it became evident that some more systematic as well as extensive 
means must be resorted to for the relief of their sick, tlian we had hitherto 
thought of adopting. Captain Lyon’s charity being already very highly taxed 
with a most perverse and thankless patient, as Kaga soon turned out to be, 
while the Fury’s sick-bay began to swarm with lice to such a degree as to render 
it necessary to turn our own men almost entirely out of it, I determined on 
Imilding a hospital within the walls of our square expressly for the reception 
of the natives; and leaving proposed it to the officers on whom all the 
trouble would necessarily devolve, a plan for the building, medical attend¬ 
ance, and victualling was immediately settled, with a degree of cordiality 
and zeal which 1 can never forget. A house was accordingly constructed 
with spars, turf, snow, and canvass, twelve feet square, having a passage witli 
two dooi^, and containing five convenient bed-places for the sick, and a small 
warming-stove in the centre. All our people being employed about it. Lieu¬ 
tenant Nias comjfieted the building in a couple of days, at no expense but 
that of labour which could in no way be so well employed. The medical 
and other attendance Vas arranged by Messrs. Edwards and Skeoch, uid a 
stock of sea-horse meat laid in by Mr. Hooper, to fumidi any patients that 
might,be brought down to the ships. 
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We to-cfay placed a Six’s self-registering thermometer in the ground near 

* * Fei^ruATY 

the observatory, four feet beneath the surface, the indices being set at + 8°. 

It would undoubtedly have been interesting to have ascertained the tempera¬ 
ture of the earth durf^g the winter, at a much greater dcpUi than this ; but 
to give an idea of the difficulty of doing* this, it will only^be necessary to state 
that it occupied twenty-seven day| to effect what we tlid, and that at the 
expense of ten pick-axes broken by digging. After the first twenty inches, 
where the soil was quite loose, the ground was literally frozen as hard as a 
rock, so that each blow of the pick-axe brought off only a few splinters ac¬ 
companied by some white du.st. As only one man could have room to -work 
at a time, another foot in depth would probably have occupied two or tlirec 
weeks more in comjdeting, and it ivas therefore considered advisable to take 
advantage of the present high temperature of the atmosphere to deposit the 
thermometer and close up the hole. The mercury in the barometer once 
more stood as high as 30.o'2 inches to-day, a light wind blowing from the 
N.N.ft., and we had fine weather for two or three succeeding days. 

To give some idea of the number of deer killed by the Esquimaux at the 
proper season, I may here state that I to-day counted on a girdle worn round 
the waist by Toolooak’s mother, twenty-nine ears of that animal, Mrhich ha<l 
all been procured by this young man’s own exertions in the course of the last 
summer. Ilis own game (»f this kind musi^ therefore have amounted to at 
least fifteen deer, and his mother almost constantly wore the girdle as a proud 
trophy of her son’s exploits. There are few mothers indeed who might not 
be proud of such a son as Toolooak, who on longer acquaintance quite 
maintained his former character, of possessing many excellent qualities both 
of head and heart. 

On the 6th Kooeetscek being convalescent was discharged from our sick- rimi. •> 
bay, and sent on a sledge to the huts, where he soon after regained the 
flesh he had lost, and was as well as ever# He had scarcely left us when 
our expected patient, Innooksioo, arrived with flis wife, two young children, 
and all the worldly property they jmssessed, and was comfortably established 
in the hospital. This man who, when in liealth, was one of the most lusty 
and vigorous in the tribe, was now so much reduced by illness that his face 
could scarcely be recognised. He was brought to the ship on the sle<lge of 
old Nannow, who also accompanied him, and continued Uiroughoiit his 
illness to visit him occasionally. 

On the 8th a trifling circumstance occurred which, however, as it exhibiis Sai 8 
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Feiuar ^ Esquimaux character, I may perljaps be excused for relating. A 

queer old woman, one of our ^Vinter Island acquaintance, brought back 
unasked a silver thimble which Mr. Skcoch suspected her having stolen out 
of his cabin a day or two before. She now withoutl^eserve confessed that 
she had'ttiken it, bq,t laiigliingly told him that, finding it much too small for 
her finger, she had honestly returned it,^and concluded with an earnest re¬ 
quest to be allowed some beads in exchange for it. Their pilferings hwl 
hitherto been so rare and so trifling, that we could easily wink at tliis piece 
of j)ctty larceny, which seemed to carry with it its own compensation, by the 
humours of the old larly’s conceit in confessing it. 

Among the traits in these people’s dis[K>sition, and the peculiarities in the 
history of their social dealings with one another, which our present inter¬ 
course served to discover to us, was the circumstance of their being divided 
into two or three parties, which, though never absolutely quarrelling, were 
still on no very cordial terms of intimacy. This party-feeling, and tlie jea¬ 
lousies excited by it, were conspicuous on various occasions, and oll^e dis¬ 
played themselves on a subject the least likely of any to have given uneasi¬ 
ness to an Esquimaux. One day when Mr. Hooper ha<l been at the trouble 
of going to the huts to cater for our Esquimaux patients, and had purchascKl 
a considerable quantity of meat, he happened in the evening U) tell Innook- 
sioo, who w'as ju.st then regainiqg an enormous ap[>etite, of his good success 
in this way ; the latter anxiously asked of whom the meat had Iwjen pro¬ 
cured, and being told that it was Pootooalook, declared that he would never 
eat a bit of it. Vexatious as this sort of prejudice was likely to prove to us, 
Mr. Hooper fortunately pretended to as.scnt to it;a:nd Innooksioo having thus 
satisfied his party-feeling, wisely permitted it to have no farther influence, 
and avoiding all further questions on the subject, had in a few days demo¬ 
lished his full share of Pootooalook’s meat. 

Thus, conscience freed from every clog, 

Mahometans up the hog. 

Some other prejudices exhibited by thc.se jieople were not to be so easily 
compromised, and therefore occasioned greater trouble. The sick must on 
no account see each other, nor, except in particular cases as’ before men¬ 
tioned at Winter Island, be seen by any other person, always, hoover, 
excepting Kabloonas, tb whom the prohibition did not Seem to exteh'd.' The 
using of a sick person’s drinking-cup, knife, or other utenSil by a Second 
individual was sure to be vehemently exclaimed against, the iUvalM being 
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always the first to make the objection. We had therefore to furnish a 
separatc set of things for each person, and Innooksioo was so unhappy 
while the boiler of the stove, which held several gallons, was used for 
thawing snow for another person'.s consumption as well as his own, that 
we were under the necessity of allowirtg his wife to burn her own lamp, 
and thus provide him with water at the expense of nearly a gallon of our oil 
per day. One day, how'ever, this prejudice received a very necessary ami 
serviceable check. Mr. Skeocli while pouring out some medicine into a 
little glass measure used exclusively for that purjmsc, and which could not 
be changed for any other, observed Innooksioo beginning to acquaint the 
other patient, for whom the draught was intended, that he had been drinking 
out of Uic same vessel. Mr. Sktroch ix’r<iciving die absolute nece.ssily of 
oppoang him in this instance, immediately, and with great seriousness, 
threatened to beat him if he dared to say another word. The other man 
having in part overheard from behind his screen what had been going on, 
asked Innooksioo some question before he would put the vessel to his lips, 
but Mr. Skeoch’s threat having entirely closed those of Innooksioo, no answer 
was returned, the medicine was drank without further hesitation, and thi<< 
point once for all effeetually gained. 

These and several other fancies of the Esquimaux combined, as may be 
supposed, to render the hospital duties no sinecure to those engagetl in ]>er- 
forming them ; and in thus noticing occurrences in themselves perhaps so 
trivial and unimportant^ I have had in view the double object of illustrating 
the character and disposition of these people, and of doing all the justice in 
my |>ower to those gentlemen who, with unabated patience and assiduity, 
continued to combat every difficulty, resolved if possible to cure the Esqui¬ 
maux even in spite of themselves. 

While such were the difficulties attending tlic management of our public iMon. n . 
infirmary. Captain Lyon had suffered his full share of annoyance from the 
frowarduess of Kaga, who, to the usual unthaukfulness of the Esquimaux 
disposition, unfortunately added, a degree of self-willed perverseness that 
rendered her wholly intractable, and wore out the patience of all that wen* 
concerned in attending upon her. Her strcngtlf and spirits were now so much 
restored thfit she could sing wlien not too sulky, and had made for herself 
a fear-nought jacket, of which she stood much in need, so that it was de¬ 
termined. to send her back to the village; Nt^aika^ a man noted for his 
respectability, and who said that his wife was Kaga’s sister, having pro- 
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niiaed to lodge and feed the widow in hi$ own hut. She was tlicrefore sent 
back on the 10th upon Captain Lyon’a sledge, having first expressed her 
gratitude by stealing a knife, which was found concealed under her jacket 
at the moment of her departure. 

Toolemak, who came to the ships to-day, was extremely low and dejected 
on account of Noogloo’s death, and it was often remarked afterwards that the 
tears stood in his eyes whenever he spoke of that young man. He went 
several times into the hospital, asked Innooksioo ajnumber of questions re* 
specting his lodging and otlicr accommodations, of which he had good sense 
enough to see the full value, and sufficient candour to thank us very heartily 
for our attentions. This man furnished the only instance that came under 
our notice, of any thing approaching to superiority acknowledged by the Es¬ 
quimaux. . To Toolcmak’s opinion and wishes many of the others unques¬ 
tionably })aid considerable deference, and he appeared in many instances to 
be so much better furnished with food than the rest, that he undoubtediy 
drew occasional supplies from several of the tribe. This distinction, which 
went no farther than I have related, and for which he was of course indebted 


to his professional merits, was after all confined to a certain party; the rest 
of the Esquimaux always listening with extreme satisfaction to any thing 
that might be said to Toolemak’s disadvantage, and evidently triumphing 
in his disgrace. 

The Esquimaux had about this time killed several sea-horses and meat 
was abundant at the village. They also killed several bears in the course 
of the winter, amounting in all to eight or ten, in the .space of six or 
.seven months; but none of those animals had been seen near the ships on 
account of our distance from the open w'ater. 

IK». 11. A brother of Innooksioo’s adlc<l Toolooak, a lad aliout the same age as our 

young friend of tliat name, came to the ships to-day with a severe gash in 
his leg, accidentally inflicted by his own knife; and the wound proving a 
deep one and much inflamed, Mr. Edwards recommended his being received 
into the ho.spital. Here, however, we had to encounter a fresh aeries of 
pcr\’crseness; for even his own brother objected to his coming into the same 
apartment, and it was not without some difficulty that we contrived to get 
him estidiliahcd tt^re. Innooksioo, u))on the whole, however, proved a 
good and tractable patient enough. Some of his triqlts were. laughable 
because quite inoffensive ; among which was a habit ofiendeavouring to ex¬ 
cite the compassion of every body that went into the hospital, by complain- 
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ing of his stomach being empty, his cheeks fallen in, and in short, if his story 
coufd be told in plain English, that he was in a fair way to be starved. His 
didfy established allowance of solid meat was at this time from’ four to five 
pounds, to which was generally added from one to two or three pounds more 
as pteswnts from hts friends; but even this was not enough to satisfy the 
cravings of his appetite. Finding, however, that no plea of his could induce 
Mr. Hooper to depart from the regular system, and that the rest of the Ka- 
Idoonas.received his pit|pus tale with a laugh, in which by-the-by his wife 
iikvariaMy joined, he at length ceased his unjust and needless solicitations. 

. Some of our people going out to the huts on the I2th, found that Nuyakka w'ed. i .' 
had so ill performed his promise respecting Kaga, that he had already dis- 
missdd her from his own apartment and, either from decency’s or conscience 
sake, had built her a small one communicating with the fiassage of his own. 
Whether the perverse humours of Kaga, or the caprice or inhumanity of 
Nuyakka had been the yeeasion of this change, we could not discover; but 
perhajM each of these ha^l some share in her removal. As, however, she 
was well olothcil with the things she had received from tlie iHecla, and 
Nuyakka,^as it appeared, still continued to feed her. we could only look on 
and sec how she was to be dispose<l of. 

On the 15th, some remarkable clouds were hanging over the open water Sat. l.j. 
to the eastward, appearing liki* vast v<dumes of smoko, curling into rounded 
and almost circular forms. This peculiarity wfr never oliserved at any other 
time, though there was constantly a “ water-sky” in tiiat direction, consist¬ 
ing of a general and diffused tlarkne.ss, varied occasionally by numerous 
vertical columns of “ frost-smoke.” 

On the 19tlk. Mr. Edwartls, on paying a visit to the huts, found a young \Ve<l. i v 
man named Kooeetseearioo so ill, that he tliought it better to risk bringing 
him in, than to incur, what now appeared almost certain, his dying if he 
remained at the village. Mr. Edwards afterwanls inquired for Kaga, and 
was shewn into her hut, in which however there was so little light and so 
contaminated an atmosphere, that he could neither see any person nor 
breathe the air of the apartment. Having at length succeeded in getting 
the wretched inmate to look up, though without being able to draw from her 
any answer to his questions, he found it impossible to continue longer in the 
hut, and could not therefore ascertain whether she* laboured under any 
specific complaint, though her api^earanee seemed to indicate that she was 
now ill, if not utterly abandoned. On the following day, therefore, when I Thur. 20. 
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went ^t to bring KooeetseearkkOron board, I wade atKK^er nfibi^^to-a9<ieiv 
bun ibis iittforlunate creature’s real eituatioti; and as soon as 1 bad arfimged * 
about the young man’s removal, went into Nuyakka’s ha|, ta makie ioqtwHea 
respecting her. On asking his wife to shew me Kaga’a aparbnen^^ahn 
laughed rather siieeringly, but did not comply with my «n{|i|Qst; 
not been for little Shega, who was by at the time and imnMdia|a}y,p%red 
herself as my guide, 1 should not easily have accomplished, aiy.otycet. 
Being preceded, however, by this good-natured chl||||i« I crept on hands eund 
knees through a narrdw low passage about ten feet long, at the endit^, wrluch 
she pointed still onwards, and producing a knife, brought expffesaly' lar 4lib 
purpose, fell to work in removing a large slab of snow that covered the door¬ 
way. Shega then retired, and I with much difficulty pushed myself foAvard 
through the low and narrow entrance. The misery which now presented 
itself to my view was such that, though it will not easily be ellaoed from 
my memory, 1 am at a loss to convey by (lescriptiun*any adequate idea of it. 
The hut was constructed of snow, in the usual form, but without a window ; 
and the light of a miserable single-wicked lamp was just sufficient to inter¬ 
cept the daylight by blackening the roof, to till the ajiartment wjfh unokc, 
and to render the wretchedness as well as “the darkness visible.’’ The 
diameter of this habitation was about six feet, and its height from four 
to live. At one end of the bcd-placc lay the wretdied Kaga, witli a 
stream of blood that seemed to have come from her mouth, froaen, 
together with part of her hair, along the front 6f the bank of: show 
that formed the bed-placc. After several ineffectual fUtempts to gflbi her 
attention, in the course of which I began to doubt whether she sikU Jived, 
she at length, with much a(>parcnt difficulty, turned her heaid <«nd exhibited 
a face whicli it was scarcely possible to recognise. * Her eyes were now 
mudi closed, and even the half-smothered flame of a single wick in the 
lamp near her head seemed oppressive to her sight. In hopes of obti^inlng 
some information res{)eciing her bodily complaints,'! asked her several ques¬ 
tions ; but her answers, when she made any, were uttered in^ao slow and 
indistinct a tone of voice, that I could not understand a syllable of them. 
Beginning now seriously to feel the‘effects of the ofieaaive< atmosphere of 
the hut, which, if the nature of it could be deecribed, would 'be Httlof less 
disgusting in the desdription than in the reality, I waaijinder the imce«*ily 
of quitting this scene of human wn^tchediicss, whidi exceeded any thing my 
imagination (muld possibly have pictured. On my feturaingtP'iVmmel* the 
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wife of Nuyftkktf, tind repiotac^ing her with the diabolical inhumanity of 
thus leavii^ her aister to perish, she made some excuse which I did not 
understtmd;’ but treated the whole matter with a degree of levity and indif- 
fetende, of which it is painfhl to think any human creature capable on such 
an oo^dSion. Placing Kooeetseearioo on my sledge, I now set off for the 
ships, ill no tery good humour with the humane qualities of the Esquimaux. 

On my return on board, strongly impressed with the misery I had just 
witn^ed, I naturally bugan to consider what could be done to relieve it, 
and I weH knew that I shouhl not want assistance in executing any plan 
that might with this view be adopted. Tlie difliculties, however, were not a 
few; for besides the indelicacy of a sick, helpless, and pert’crse woman 
being attended solely by men, it would be absolutely necessary to build a 
se|)aratc apartment for her reception, as Innooksioo, we were well aware, 
would not have remained in the hospital an hour after her admission there. 
Indeed, it was not without some coaxing, and more threatening, that he 
would allow Kooeetseearioo to be lodged under the same roof wdth him. 
Determined, however, to make an effort to save this unfortunate w'retch, who , 
was evidently doomed by her own country-people to a lingering but certain 
death, a separate hut was erected, communicating wdth the passage of the 
iio.spital, and a volunteer found among the ship’s company to attend exclu¬ 
sively to her; while every other necessary arrangement was made for her 
reception by the officers I have before mentioned as so humanely taking 
upon themselves this trouble. 

On the following day Mr. Crozicr went out to bring her on board, and on Frid, -ii. 
unroofing the hut to remove her to the sledge found, as we suspected, that 
she had been robbed of almost every thing, MTien lodged in her new 
apartment, where there was light and room to examine her condition, little 
hoi>e appeared of poor Kaga’s recovery; her debilitated state being such as 
to imply the almost total exhaustion of the vital powers, and he^ body 
reduced in the short space of a few days to a mere skeleton. To shorten a 
story which there is little inducement to prolong, Kaga breathed her last 
on the foUdwIng day, nvhich event there would have been no charity in sat, 2-2 
lamenting, determined as her country people were to let her ultimately 
perish. Nor was her removal to the ships at all to be regretted ; for if it 
were only to give the body a decent and secure burial,* something might be 
considered as thus gained. On examination after death, she was found to 
have lost every tooth in her upper jaw, and her ^ms and the roof of her 

s G 
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mou^ were quitej»|{^(^ with so t)^ wj^erer might latteiijj 

Ime been i^prded her she could j^ot eat, and her stomach l^ing; quite! 
* emptyt starvation was probably the occasion of her deadl* 
made known her death to the Esquimaux, and allowed^ the body to remeiil 
unburied the whole qf the following day, to give ihem im;oppw«iKit]r 0f 
doing something towards her buriid, we [daced her remains in a-gmsenear 
the observatory, together with her lamp, the only remdite of ber^ original 
property. Not an inquiry was afterwards made about her; imd Knyalrira 
now disclaimed any relationship to her, though he had before assei^od that 
she was his wife's sister, and had at least tacitly admitted her claim upoq 
them, by offering to take her into his hut. Thus perished a yoting woman 
not more than three-and-twenty years of age, the victim of the baibarous 
policy or savage inhumanity of her own countrymen! There is something 
peculiarly unpleasant in relating facts w’hich degrade and discredit Human 
nature ; but he who j>rofesses faithfully to delineate the character and dis¬ 
position of a people, must be careful not to mutilate facts, or to palliate errors, 
^merely for the sake of making a pleasing picture.^ 

Nothing worthy of notice occurred during the rest of February, which 
month it was gratifying to find presented, as to temperature, a similar ano¬ 
maly with January, the mean being only — 20'\41, which is prol^ably a high 
one for this latitude. 

March. On the 3d of March, the Esquimaux were excluded froiu tliu Fury for 

Mon. :i, hours, on account of a sliovcl having been stolon from alongside the 
preceding day. Soon after this, Oo-db^took, a middle-aged man, who liad 
seldom vi^ted the ships, w'as in Mr. Skeoch's cabin when tliatgentleman 
explained to him the reason of his countrymen being refused, adihittanoe; 
upon this he became much agitated, trembled exceedingly, and coiijplalited 
of being cold. There could be no doubt that he thought Mr. Skeoch had 
dived into his thoughts ; for hastening upon deck, he was a minute Of |two 
afterwards detected, in bringing back the lost .shovel from the where 
he had buried it liehind our wall. A day or two before this occurrences 
Captain Lyon had in a manner somewhat similar p^covered ajikoife that 
had been stolen from him, for which, by way of punishment ^ the offender 
Was consigned to solilary confinemerd for some hours in the ifeeWs coal¬ 
hole. As, howevext 'the Esquimaux only laughed at tl|^ as a very good 
joke, and as the time was shortly coining when numerous loose stores must 
be exposed upon the ice Scar the shifts, I determined to make use of the 
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pr^ft Sr^tt^tnth'tintit^ited'irataulce oT)^ ^tfllsw oSammy 

more 8erio«k |)ena)ty. Ute delincjucirt wbds Aerefore^i^^ 

Fury’s store-room passage, iiUd‘dbseiy ik)tifiu^’therU'foil^SUS«^%aWFSH’ 
when having collected Sevb'ra} of the ns^tbs on Imird Ifee’-Fdry^ I stdwwd 
him to be stripped aQd seized up in their presence^ ind to liOilvtiii dhii^ 
lashes on the back widi a cat-o'-nine-tails. The instant thiSiSrus notfl^ h«i 
countrymen called out very earnestly, •* Timun, tiffranna;’’ '{Tlflll% right, 
that’s right.) and seemed much relieved from the fright 1iiey4iad h#ft>re 
been in while the fate of the thief seemed donbtful; bift in dlt«e^iiiMlCBS 
after not one of them was to be found near the ddps, har¬ 

ried off to the huts as fast as their legs and sledges could'^rfy thsm» 
This example proved just what we desired; in less than eight-aod-forty 
hours, men, women, and children came to the ships with the mime coiifideace 
as before, always abusing Oo-oo-took, pronbuncing themselves and os 
uncommonly good people, but evidently more cautious than before of real^ 
incurring our displeasure. The occurrence just related, instead of being 
placed to the account of these people’s bad propensities, rather served to 
remind us of the rareness of such occurrences, and therefore to furnish fresh 
proof of their general honesty. It can, indeed, be scifreely doubted, ithiMt 
few if any savages would have withstood so many temjUations to dishonesty 
as these Esquimaux had for months together been-exposed to, without a 
single instance of theft occurring. 

This incident explained in some degree the meaning of the eustiMa bdTore 
mentioned, of stroking down the front of their jackets with the paimtof the 
hand, which we observed them practise here on our first acquaintajice. 
Oo-oo-took did this so frequently at the times when he was most frightened, 
and’ also the other Esquimaux during his punishment, that little doubt re¬ 
mained of its being in part meant to imply submission. 

'.v,d. s. The Esquimaux were about this time rather badly off Ibrfood, in eotiie- 
quence of the winds liaving of late been unfavourable for their fishery ; but 
this bad only occurred two or three times in the course of the winter, and 
never so much as |p occasion any great distress. It is certain indeed, tliat tlie 
quantity of meat which tliey procured between the 1st of October and die 
1st of April, was sufficient to have furnished about doable Ihe pepukdiim of 
working people, who were moderate eaters, and had aay idea of providing 
for a future day; but to individuals who can demolish four or five pounds at 





4J3 

% iM)4^^o,nfv«r bestow a 
tb0iH|lM«P9^4«n|BOi^w«^fcie«9l W44. it b^ economy, 

.WI^y^whicb^.cc^d^ them from occasional 

soaieily^ } H*iprhigiiljv;probable that tho< alternate feasting and'fasting to 
>iM[hb*<ii«,iAs(lfeoay'. fiid improvidence of these people so constMidy sub¬ 
ject tikeai,;jna]|.*have. occasioned many of the complaints that proved fatal 
dafiftg«4iaMvinter; and ont his account* we hardly knew whether to. rejoice 
ov>!>ik^ at die ^aeral succe^ of their fishery. Certain it is, that on a 
particular 'Occaalba of g{pat plenty, .one or two individuals were seen 
lying in^the hats so distended by the quantity of meat they had eaten, that 
they.«iweie unable to move, and were sufiering considerable pain arising 
solely Aroin this cause. Indeed it is difficult to assign auy other probable 
reason iur the lamentable proportion of deaths that took place during our 
stay at Igloolik, while, during a season of nearly equal severity, and of 
iiMich greater privation as to food, at Winter Island, not a single death 
occurred. Notwithstanding their general plenty, there were times in 
the course of this winter, as well as the last, when our bread dust was 
of real service to them, and they were always particularly desirous of 
obtaining! it for their younger chihlreii. ^ They distinguished this kind of 
foot! by the name of kojiXbruot, and biscuit or soft bread by that of tliigtyak, 
the literal meaning of which terms wo never could discover, but supjmsed 
them to have some reference to their respective qualities. 

Our lengthened acquaintance with the Elsquimaux and their language, Frid. 

which a second winter passed among them afforded, gave us an opiJortunity 

# 

♦ Lest it should lie thought that this account is exaggerated, I may here state that, as a 
matter of curiosity, we one day triod'how much a lad scarcely full grown, would, if freely 
supplied, consume in this way. The under-mentioned articles were weighed before being 
given to him; he was twenty hours in getting through them, and certainly did not coii- 


siddf the quantity extraordinary. 

* tlw. ot 

Sea-horse flesh, hard frosen.4 4 

Ditto, boiled.4 4 

Bread and bread-dust.11^ 


Total of solids .... 10 4 
The flnute were in lair proportion, vui., 

■■ 11 . ; ■ Jlicb gravy-aoup. . . ..1| pint. 

Baw spiriu , y . ..fl wine-glasses. 

Strong grog .1 tumbler. 

Water ............. 1 gallon 1 pint. 
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4«.4h^ ia meosiiie in 

(^Qtry lajr, and oC {j^iying them tone. id^ai«f dte^itaiw,? <Hwa i > i < 
tiffi, and prodnctiinis. It was wkh extHuie d^tniiUydhat ih m pc tfi l a i ii ad 
imblhed any cctpieot idea of the superuMrity of aanfc>fKwgiB|wed^b^ aawadwiih- 
viduals Mnon^ us; and when at leng'di they eame into thi84dta.li|py 
measured our reactive imp(»tance by the riches they iwippiacod ai^h to 
possess.. The ^ips they eoniudered as a matter of oousse to Ck^ 

tain Lyon and myself, and on this account distin|fuished thcon hjf llie names 
of l^on-oomiai and Faree-oomiak; but they believed that thh boats wwi other 
parts of the furniture were the property of various other iadividtuils ameog^Ut; 
they were dierefore not a little surprised to be seriously assured that aedh/Br 
the one nor the other belonged to any of us, but to a much riehec and aoore 
powerful person, to whom we all paid respect and obedience, and at whose 
command wc had come to visit and enrich the Inmtees. Bwemt, on account 
of his steadiness and intelligence, as well as the interest wkli which he lis¬ 
tened to any thing relating to Kabloonas, w'as particularly fit to receive infor¬ 
mation of this nature ; and a general chart of the Atlantic Ocean, and of tlie 
lands on each side, immediately conveyed to his mind an idea of the di^nce 
we had come, and the direction in which our home lay. This atid similar 
information was received by Ewerat and his wife witli the moat eager 
astonishment and interest, not merely displayed in the ** hei-ya! '* which 
constitutes the usual extent of Esquimaux admiration, but evidently enlarg¬ 
ing their notions respecting tlie other parts of tho world, and creating in 
them ideas which could never before have entered their minds.. By way 
of trying their iiidinafions, 1 asked them if they would consent to leave their 
own country and, taking w'itb them their children, go to live in ours, where 
they would see no more Imvueti, and never eat any more seal or walrus. To 
all this they willingly agreed, and with an earnestness Uu^ left no doubt of 
their sincerity ; Togolat adding in an emphatic manner, ** 8haglo» ooogaetiWv’' 
(we do not tell a falsehood,) an expression of peculiar force among them. 
The eagerness witli which they assented to this pr<^x>sai made nm alnumt 
repent nCy curiosity, and 1 was glad to get out of the scrape by caying, that 
the great personage of whom 1 had spoken, would not be pleased at my tiJuug 
them home, without having first obtained his pei»isMOB.M ^InfonaaticB of 
the kind alluded to w»s subsequenUy given to many of the efoer BsqiiimauK. 
some of whom could at length pronounce the name of ** i|iog so 

as to be tolerably inteUigible. 
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18 ‘ 23 . 

Marcii. 




OiMllitii i«4i» had^pille fecoineied from his oompAalnt, and had 

hl«»#9iweri8trea0li and leeka^ leftrtts for the huts on Nan- 
ffO**i or<IVM<y t^ple to be otit jn the open air the 

mdMdnt fhey^aha ired'fkotai pakr, » always extreme, and constitutes one of 
the hnmiD^ 'dMealtles of completing their cure. Kooeetseearioo was just at 
this thhe^ snfforing lirem a relapse occasioned by this impatience, to which 
was how'liMed a new‘cau^^ of disquietude, produced by the anticipation of 
Inndbfcsido'h departure, and the fear of sleeping keaemee (alone) in the«hos- 
phrf. The aiHirehtensions which he expressed on this subject were so great, 
that We determined to remove him into our side-bay, as he was now our only 
patent; %utihis was done on condition of his drinking as much Icmon-juicc 
as he was desired, sojne pretty unequivocal symptoms of scurvy having now 
appeared in him. Innooksioo behaved very well at his departure, thanke<l 
some of our gentlemen for their kindness to him with great appearance of 
cordiality, and in short left us exactly as we could have wished. 

A number of widruses and of tlie seals of both kinds caught by thcTu. s. ii 
Esquimhtix about this time, were observed to be with young, which circiim- 
stance we had also noticed at the same season the jircccding year. Captmn 
Lyon procured the head of a small walrus, remarkable on account of its hav¬ 
ing tAree tusks, all very short, but two of them close together on the right 
side of the jaw, and placed one behind the other. On (he 15th two families'VHI }•' 
of Esquimaux left Igloolik for ArUignuk, a part of the land to the southward, 
and-near Ping-it-kalik, where the walruses were said to be abunilant. • Other 
familica soon after removed to this station, towards which the tide of cmi- 
gration seemed now to be turned, and before the close of March about 
fifty individuals had fixed their abode there. In these movements necessity 
may during the winter have considerable share: but in the summer it is per- 
hapaonly the love of change, for which most savages are distinguished, that 
can' induce them to leave Igloolik, the shores of which there need be no 
hesitation in asserting would easily supply a {>opuiation, even of Esquimaux, 
ten time»*greater than theirs with food in profuse abundance. 

The weather was now so pleasant, and the temperature in the sun so com- Tbm . i : 
fort^e to the feelings when a shelter could be found from the tvind. that 
we wet np^ttaiious games for the }>eople, such as cricket, foot-bail, aud quoits, 
whkht eome of them played for many houii during the day. There is a 
certait(llaUowne||i in the looks of people living much by candle-light, which 
%vas always very perceptible in our officers aud men during the winter, but 
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whi^ mote off gencraliy with lh« retuihHi|f spring. The i%h 
begsinto be somewhat glaring aatt' oppressive to:the eMll4% 

into daylight; and jbefore the end some vhs ii&ued tolrifMrii 

as veils* a protection of which most persons were already ^ad to adisK^ribMhr 
selves. A Uiermometer exposed to the sun on the south side oflhe - i d WW y ti l 

Frid. 14. tory on the 14tl{, indicated +18**, while another suspehded fieejiy VrithiHiC 
any shelter* from the wind, stood at sero, that in the shade b^ng'At^'rQ^,at 
the time. 

Mon. 17. The mercury in the barometer rose to 30.84 inches at ten P.M. this dayl 
being neariy the highest indication oT this instrument we had ever regtaler^ 
in the polar regions •. This occurred with light winds between the north 
and east and a clear sky, except aliout the western Ijorizon, over which a 
dense darkish®cloud hung during the whole day. At night indeed, when 
the mercury stood the highest, we exjierienced for the first time this season 
a dense fog, which for several hours obscured objects at the distance of two 
or three hundred yards. The mercury fell very gradually from this time, 
but so slowly that it had not reached thirty inches till noon on the 
during the whole of which time we enjoyed delightful weather, 

>\ ed. 19, Mr. Mogg having accompanied some of the Esquimaux on their fishing 
excursion to the margin of the land-ice, in hopes of shooting some dovekies 
w'hich they rejwrted to be numerous there, found that a floe of young ice 
too weak to bear their w'cight, had lately formed so as to prevent flieir 
getting to the water. A number of sea-horses being seen on the aeadee 
beyond this, the Esquimaux in their anxiety to approach them, as a bst re¬ 
source, tried the strength of the ice by putting a young dog upon it, by which 
they nearly drowned the little animal, without at length succeeding in their 
endeavours. 

On the 2lst a w'oman named Ootooguak, who had been brought to the hos¬ 
pital in a very weak state, and had been gradually sinking for some days 
past, died, without struggle or apparent pain of any kind. A short time lie- 
fore her death, of the approach of which both she and her husband were 
well aware, she took Mr. Skeoch’s hand, and grasping it between hem with 
all the strength she then possessed, pressed it to her lips as an ' evident*ac. 
knowledgment of his attention to her. There is something pemiHarly aflhet- 
ing in such an acknowledgment ht a moment like this. Ootot^ric had she 

* The mercury stood at 30 86 inches at Melville Idand, on die g7th of April, IftlO. 
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rccov»red woidd, it is to be feared, never have evinced her gratitude in so 
feeling and unequivocal a manner; but when death drew near, and the 
things of die world began to lose their value, the better feelings of our com¬ 
mon nature at once gained the ascendancy, and the selfishness of the savage 
character was lost in the awfulness of the approaching crisis. Her husband 
who observed her take Mr.* Skeoch’s hand, and liad tliroughout her illness 
watched her with unremitting attention, was much affected by this last act 
of his wife, and with many tears earnestly rci>eated his own thanks. An 
hour or two before her death, he came over to the shij)s for his two boys, one 
of whom w'as theif real, and the other their adopted, son, and taking them 
into the hosjntal told them that their mother was dying. The boys then 
joined their father in crying for a few minutes, after which they went out to 
play with tlieir usual cheerfulness, and with equal indifference. As soon as 

she w'as dead her husband put all her clothes on her, and then itgreed to our 

• 

pro{>osal of sewing the body uj) in a hammock, the face only being left un¬ 
covered by his desire. lie also con.senfed to her being buried on shore, for 
W'hieh purjKise his two brothers came at an early hour on the following day, 
anti with many expre.ssions of acknowledgment, attended to the arrange¬ 
ments for the burial. These consistetl only in the lH)dy hemg placed on a 
sledge, and drawn to the grave by men ; though no request was matle for the 
dogs to be tied up or put out of the way, as batl been the case in a former 
instance. The hmsband alone accompunied us to the grave over which, as 
soon as the body was de|K)sited, he was thankful to luivo some staves placed, 
to prevent any weight resting immediately upon it. He next laid on large 
.slabs of snow, after which he had no ohjeetiim to <Mir people throwing on 
stones and earth ; which shews that their principal care is to avoitl loading the 
body with any w eight. Nothing was tleposited in or near the grave but a jmir 
of her spare boots, w hich were lai<l upon the body near the heutl. He came fre¬ 
quently afterwards to visit the grave, at an interval of several days each time, 
and generally walked round it once, sometimes muttering a few' words and at 
others in silence, but never npjK'aringto be muchafiected : this custom is at¬ 
tended to witli scrupulous care, and is evi<lently connected with some super¬ 
stitious notion that renders it indispensable in their eyes. This man also 


expressed great anxiety about his living three days at the sliip aTtcr his wife’.s 
death and, within an hour after that time was aecomi>lished, went aw'ay 


satisfied and in good spirits. The custom of not using 
for five days attcr such au event, which is certainly 


sledges and dogs 
considered decent 


3 u 


1823. 
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Fiid. 21. 


Sat 2:. 
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March pfopcr* 18 not always strictly attended to; for several went out to the 
fishery the day foUowii^^ Ootooguak’s death, and one or two came to the 
ships within three days. Some individuals, notwithstanding the serious 
inconvenience of this practice, adhered to it more scrupulously, and Toole- 
mak (^uld by no means be prevailed* on to part with a dog for whidi I had 
bargained, till the five days were completed. When however there arc no 
relatives at hand to observe the practice, as in the case of the unfortunate 
Kaga, it is altogether neglected ; so that its non-observance is only perhaps 
considered to affect the dead, without having any influence over the living. 

Messrs..Crozier and Ross, having spent one or two days in accompanying 
some of the Esquimaux on their fishing excursions, found that the same floe of 
“ young” and w'eak ice as before still opposed an insuperable obstacle to the 
catching of walruses. iNIr. Ross succeeded in killing a single dovekey, 
which proved extremely curious from the whiteness of its plumage. It 
w'as probably on account of the present unfavourable state of the ice for 
the walrus-fishery, that several other families removed, before the end of 
March, to Pingitkalik, where these animals were equally abundant, and more 
easily procured ; for the Esquimaux do not acknowledge the truth of our 
English proverb, that ” enough is as good as a feast.” Previously to their 
tVed. 2C. departure, several of them, with their usual cunning, paid two or three " hist 
visits” to the ships on as many successive days, having found by experience 
that some extra presents were made them on such occasions. We heard 
about this time of a child six or seven years of age having recently bwn 
tlrowncd, by accidentally falling into a hole in the ice made for soaking their 
.seal-skins. 

At the close of the month of March we were glad to find that its mean tein- 
jierature, being — iy°.75, when taken in conjunction with those of January 
and February, appeared to constitute a mild winter for this latitude. There 
were besides, some other circumstances which served to distinguish this 
winter from any preceding one we had passed in the ice. One of the 
most remarkable of these was the frequent occurrence of hard wcll-dc- 
Frid. 28. fined clouds, a feature we had hitherto considered as almost unknown in 
the winter-sky of the polar regions. It is not improbable, that these may 
have in part owed their origin to a large extent of sea keeping open to the 
south-eastward througi^out the winter, though they not only occurred with 
Mon. 81 . the wind from that quarter, but also with the colder weather usually accom¬ 
panying north-westerly breezes. About the time of the sun’s re>appearance. 
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and for a week or two after it, these clouds were not more a subject of 
admiration to us on account of their novelty, than from the glowing richness 
of the tints with which they were adorned. It is indeed scarcely possible 
for nature, in any climate, to produce a sky exhibiting greater splendour 
and richness of colouring than w^e at times expcriencell in the course of 
this spring. The edges of the clouds near the sun often presented a fiery 
or burnished appearance, w'hilc the opposite side of the heavens was distin¬ 
guished by a deep purple fbout the horizon, gradually softening upwards 
into a warm yet fielicate rose-colour of inconceivable beauty. These phe¬ 
nomena have always impressed us the most forcibly about tlie time of the 
sun’s {icrmanent setting, and that of his re-appearance, especially the 
latter, and have invariably furnished a particular subject of conversation 
to us at those [)eriods; but I do not know whether this is to be attributed 
so much to the colouring of the .sky exactly at the times alluded to, as to 
our habit of setting on every enjoyment a value jiroportioned to its .scarce¬ 
ness and novelty. Besides the colouring of the clouds just mentioned, I 
also observed live or six times, in the conrs<* of the spring, those more rare 
and delicate tints to which allusion has already been matie in this Narrative, 
ami twice in that of the preceding voyage. This peculiarity, in which I 
now observed no difference from fho.se of the same kind before described, 
would probably have been oftener seen but for the glare of the sun upon 
the eyes in viewing an object so near it. Perhaps it has also been seen in 
other climates ; here it is, I believe, most frequent in the .sjtring, and I have 
never noticed it after the summer tenqx'rature has commenced. 

Shortly after the sun's re-appearance, it not unfrecpicntly happened about 
noon that a part of the low' shore to the southward of the shij»s appcaretl, 
by the eflect of refraction, to be raised and separate<l, forming a long nar¬ 
row streak of a dark colour, like a cloud, suspended a few minute.s above 
the land, in a position nearly lioriz»)nlal. 

Parhelia and imperfect halos very often occurred in the spring, their 
angular distance IVom the sun being from to 23°, but having nothing 
remarkable either in form, situation or colours, to need a separate descri])- 
tion on each ocetision. It was sometimes observable however, that though 
]>arhelia appear to an observer placeil nearly on a level with the sea, to be 
at a considerable distance from the eye, they are found, on ascending a 
little eminence, to be producetl on some medium comparatively close, per- 
hai*s only from one to two miles distant. In this case the land or other 
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1823. 

M^ch. 


distant objects maybe seen over them, though there is near them always 
a mistihess to which they perhaps owe their origin. Although however 
the winter atmosphere of these regions is seldom free fVom numberiess mi¬ 
nute particles of snow, which are abundantly deposited upon any thing 
left in the open air, yet it was -not observable, except in some cases 
of snow-drift, that parhelia were more frequent or distinct when this 
deposit was the greatest, than when the atmosphere was comparatively 
clear, though in the latter case they are a^'ays to appearance most 
distant. Parhelia occur most frequently, and exhibit the greates^inten- 
sity of light, at low altitudes of the sun. This is often particularly ob¬ 
servable in the short days, >vhen these phenomena assume a very brilliant 
appearance sOon after sunrise, decrease in splendour towards noon, and 
resume their brightness as the sun descends towards the horizon ; con¬ 
tinuing however distijictly visible the whole time, and being sometimes 
accompanied by a more or less jmrfect halo untlergoing corresjionding 
variations. 

Another peculiarity observed in this winter was the rare occurrence of 
the Aurora Borealis, and the extraordinary poorness of its disjday when- 
evef it dul make its appearance. If was almost invariably seen to tho 
southward, between an E.S.E. and a W.S.W. bearing, generally low, tho 
stationary patches of it liaving a tendency to form an irregular arch, and 
not unfrequcntly witli coruscations shooting towards the zenith. When 
more diffused it still kept, in general, on the sonthern side of the zenith; 
but never exhibited any of those rapid and eompliemed movements observed 
in the course of the preceding winter, nor indeed any feature that rend* rs 
it necessary to attempt a particular description. The electrometer was fn'- 
quently tried by Mr. Fisher, at times when the state of the atmosplicre 
appeared the most favourable, but always without any sensible effect being 
j>r(»duced on the gold leaf. 

The difference in the temperature of the day and night began to be 
sensible as early as the first week in March, and the daily range of the ther¬ 
mometer increased considerably from that time. Tire increase in the average 
temperature of the atmosphere, however, is extremely slow in these regions, 
long after the sun has attained a considerable meridian altitude ; but this is in 
some degree compensated by the inconceivable rapidity with which the days 
seem to lengthen M’hen once the siin has re-appearctl. There is indeed no 
change which continues to excite .so much surprise as that from almost con- 
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iQ con8to)ii4«^< the moce sudden and 

iu< jurupp^tion to.die iijejght,v»f, tJbeEven in llys compara- 
tiyely^km parallel the chapge seemed.sufficiently remarkable; fersoon after 
Uie.fmUlifie of March, only te^ weehs after, the sun’s re-appearaaqc above 
the,.hori 2 on« a bright twilight appeared at midnight in the northern heavens. 
.-.'Th<^annexed abstract contains a comparative vievy of the mean tempera¬ 
ture the atmosphere during six months of cacli of the three winters passed 
in the polar regions, by this and the precedingIBxpcdition. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

VARIOUS JOURNEYS TO THE ESQUIMAUX STATIONS-ILLNESS AND DECEASE OF MR. 

ALEXANDER ELDER-PREPARATIONS FOR THE IIECLA’S UETLTRN TO ENGLAND- 

REMARKABLE HALOS, c^-C. -SHOOTING PARTIES STATIONED AT ARLAGNL'K-JOUR¬ 
NEYS TO QUILLIAM CHEEK-ARRIVAL OF ESQI IMAUX FROM THE NORTHWARD- 

ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY TO THE WESTWARD FOR THE PURPOSE OP REACHING 

THE POLAR SEA-THE ESQUIMAUX REPORT TWO FISHING-SHIPS HAVING BEEN 

WRECKED-A JOURNEY PERFORMED TO COCKBURN ISLAND-DISCOVERY OF 

♦ MURRAY AJAAirELL INLET. 

Whatever hopes of an iimisually mild winter mi^ht have been excited by 
the mean temperature of some of the preceding months, the comjmrativc 
view exhibited in the forejfoing table, for a lonsjer period of each winter that 
we had passed in these regions, did n<»t seem to hold out at present a pro¬ 
spect of any thing extraordinary. It could indeed have been scarcely aiiti- 
cijiated that our journals would have registered so progressive a decrease of 
mean temperature, in proportion to the height of our latitude as that here 
given ; and this circumstance may perhaps be considered as intimating that 
though in small intervals of time, such as particular and corresponiling 
months, considerable differences may occur in this respect, yet that in longer 
periofis the averages wdll be found to coincide more nearly ;—that nature, in 
short, though ever varying in detail, still preserves her general uniformity; 
and that when any considerable deviation from her usual course has taken 
place on one side, she struggles to maintain tlie balance by some extraordi¬ 
nary compensation on the other. 

On the Ist of. April Captain Lyon went out on his sledge to the distant 
station of the Esquimaux, which he found to be situated eight or nine miles 
to the westward of Tern Island, and consisting of five snow^-huts built upon 
tlie ice ; the people, who were twenty-eight in number, living almost indepen 
dcntly of the open water, by catching the jieitiek in its hole in the manner 
already described. They were at this time abundantly furnished with food. 


1P23 
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und were chiefly clad in seal-skin dresise^i/ Among them were ttro young 
men who were invalids, one of whom was slowly recovering from im illness 
occasioned by excessive eating, And the other had jusl fallen sick froiti the 
same cause, but was relieved by bleeding. 

Wed. 2 . Captain Lyon returning to the sliips on the 2d, and old Nannow witli a 
party of other Esquimaux arriving from Piiigitkalik at the same timcj I 
lodged the latter in my cabin, and on the following day accompanied fliem 
on their return home ; one or two other families also setting off from Iglooiik 
to join their companions to the southward. I found the Esquimaux situated 
about twenty-three miles to the southward and eastward of the ships ; the 
huts being built upon the ice in immediate contact with the beach, and the 
open water, in which they killed M'alruses fur their subsi.stence, being distant 
from them about three miles. The quantity of meat in the huts at this time 
was so great, that 1 never remember to have seen it more abundant, even 
in the .summer; and two more walruses were killed during iny stay there^ 
NannoAv and all his* household behaved to us witli a degree of kindness and 
genuine hospitality which nothing could surpass. Indeed the old man 
seemed to be only apprehensive that he could not do enough for me, and 
fidgetted about the whole evening in preparing my bed an<! rcjiairing my dogs’ 
harness, while his wife was mending my boots. Every now and then this 
worthy creature kept calling his own “ igloo” had, and mine good; and 
in the morning he offered me, I believe, in turn, every article belonging to 
him in return for the prc.sents which I had made him., 

FiiJ. 4. In returning on board on the 4th we got out of tjje road, which was nearly 
covered with a heavy'snow drift that was flying at the time. Wc were 
therefore obliged to trust entirely to the instinct of the dogs ; and these 
sagacious creatures landed us close to the bone-huts at Iglooiik, after tra¬ 
velling for more than three hours without seeing a single object at a greater 
distance than two or three hundred jards around us, 

About the first and second weeks in April, the Esquimaux w'erc in the habit 
of coming up the inlet, to the southward of the ships, to kill the neitiek or 
small seal which brings forth its young at this sca.son, and probably retires 
into shelterefl places for that purpose *. Besides the old seals wdiich were 

* The mtseh is the otdy species of seal wliich remains in the winter under the ice. They 
form in it large caverns, in which they bring forth their young, two at a time, in March. 
More than one cavern belongs to one seal, tliMlie may if disturbed in the first, take shelter in 
the second. No other seal is cauglit in winter by tlic Estjuimaux” (in Labi'ador.)-~youmo/ 
of a Voyage to Ungava Bay by the Missionaries of the Unitas Fratrum, p. 36. 
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.4n, tiic manner before the Esquiipaux alt^o caught a great 

niunbsr-ef yenng: one« by f^ouing/a hepk to.the end of astafi*, and houk- virv^ 
iug tbom up from the seal-bole after the inotlier hod been killed. Our large 
li.sh-liooks were useful to them forthU purpose, and the beautiful silvery skins 
of these i.youug nnimals were occasionally brouglit to the sliips as articles* of 
bnrter:.*tliosc of the feetus of the ueUiik are more yellow than the oihers, 
and4ndeod boUi in colour and texture very much resenrble raw silk. 

\Ve«c(ttdd at'this Heasou -just make out that a stone was here and there Tuts. s. 
mare perceptible on sliore than <!uring the winter, owing to the tops of them 
boiug uncovered by tl»c sun’.s rays ; hut this was the only changi* that could 
be observed. We had fietpienl occasion to notice about this time that a 
copious dcfwsit of snow-ciystals, of a large .size, and of a l)eautiful arbo¬ 
rescent form, took place every ni^it, a.> soon as the temperature of the atmo¬ 
sphere fell some degrees below that of the day, just as the dew falls iji tem¬ 
perate climates. On the I3tli a grouse w'as observed upon the rubhi»h-l»ca.p Su:’.. in. 
idong-side the Hecla. 

It is now once more my painful duty to record an afilieting visitation of Pro- Tuts, 15. 
videacc which took place among us on the morning of the lotli, in the death 
(»f JMr. Alexander Elder, Oreeulaiid mate of the Ueela. He had coiujiluined, 
on several ditierent oeeasions in the course of this and the juveeding winter, 
of pulmonary aflectioiis, to which poiiiajjs a full luibit of body may in some 
degree have contribnfed. His disease was now*, however, a eoidirmed drt)j)sy, 
which having attacked the region of the heart, rapidly terminated his exist¬ 
ence. Mr. Elder had served in the lliiee successive E.xpeditions employed 
for the discovery of a. North-West Pas.sage, an<l as jv reward for his good 
coiuluet, had been rai.s('d from the situation of leading-man ti> that of mate, 
in which last capacity lie served both in the Griper and the Hecla. He <lied 
much reg#tted by many of the olUcers and men, who had know'ii him 
several years, and by none more deeply than by myself. Most sincerely 
indeed do 1 lament the occasion wliich demands from me this tribute, due 
to the memory of uii active and valuable seaman, a.s well ns an honest and 
upright man. His remains were committed to the ground near the Observa¬ 
tory, with all the solemnity that the occasion demanded, and a tomb ofTliur. i7. 
stones, W'ith a handsome tomh-stoiie, raised over the grave. 

The first ducks noticed by the Escpiimaux were mentioned to us on the 
16th, and a few days afterwards immense flocks appeared, ail of the king- 
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|823. species, ftbout the op^n water, near, tfb Baargin, of Ijie ice; hwt our dis- 
tance £)rom this was so, great that v^e never, saw any of them,.and the,weather 
Avas yet too cold to station a shooting party in that neighbourhood..iiiDove* 
kies Avere now also nuinerous, and a gull or tAvo of the silvery 6peaiee< had 
been seen. . f f . 

Sun. 20. On the 20th after divine service, I took the opportunity,of Captain, X»yon 
and his people being on board the Fury, to communicate to thOjassendilcd 
officers and ship’s companies my intentions respecting the future mrrvements 
of tlie Expedition; at the same time requesting Captain Lyon to furnish me 
Avith a list of any of the Hccla’s men that might volunteer to remain out, as 
it would be necessary to fill up, or perhaps even to increase the complement 
of the Fury. 

Our preparations were therefore immediately commenced, a twelve months’ 
provision and other stores being received by the Fury, and various necessary 
exchanges made in anchors, cables, and boats; and in the course of a single 
fortnight the Avbolo of these Averc transjxjrtcd frgm ship to ship without any 
exposure or labour to the men outside their respective ships, our invaluable 
dogs having performed it for ils with astonishing case and expedition. It 
was a curious sight to watch these useful animals walking off with a bower- 
anchor, a boat, or a topmast without any difficulty; and it may give some 
idea of what they are able to perform to state, that nine dogs of Captain 
Lyon’s dragged sixteen hundred and eleven pounds a distaiiee of seventeen 
hundred and fifty yards in nine minutes, and that they Avorked in a fiimiiar 
way betAveen the ships for seven or eight hours a day. The mad Avas, 
however, very good at. this time, and the dogs the best that could be pro¬ 
cured. 

Mon. 21. On the 21st Koo-eet-see-axioo, who had for a fortnight past been in a sad 
fidg(?t about going away, and who had how no complaint but 4|ebility, at 
length took his departure. He was fortunate in leaving us at a time of the 
yeajr when cxfiosure to the air was of comfmratively little importance, and he 
subsequently recovered his health sufficiently to resume all his occupations. 
1 regret to add that the case was different with our late patient Innooksioo, 
Avho, having suffered a relapse when at a distance from us, died about this 
time, as we were afterwards informed by the other Esquimaux. His widow, 
Ainlo>tooinyak, was well taken care of, living in old Nannow’s hut for some 
time, and shortly after becoming the second wife of Ootooguak, one of his sons. 
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It id^rtihi, howferei*, thi« for fonife time nearly common to every *823- 

bdilyrWlli it #afl sifld to be hi ednscqtifenete 6f, a suggestion made on board 
th^yhipi; lieeam^^^ ackhbwlcdged trife of Ootooguak. 

' bathcievehing of the 24tli, the* th'enndmeter heingat ^+b®, some halos Thur. 24. 
and parhelia appeared about the sun, which the annexed figure will best 
:det»bri%ei*‘ i This Was the only phenomenon of the kind particularly worthy ol 
‘nodee’that* occurred during the spring. 


fi, t he sen, eight te'ten degrees abore the horizon, 

«,«) A hornontal eM|k of white light, passing through the .sun and parhelia; upon this appcanxl 
at timoa a. large white spot, exactly opposite to the sun in the heavens. 

/, g. Parhelia ritilated umh the inner halo/, i, of which lhc*hidius was 22® 2o'. 

A, t, /, Part id'an inverted circle, touching the upper part of the halo /*i, tj, and sometimes assuming 
the form of a bow. 

A, c, d. An oater halo, much more brightly tinged with the prismatic colours than the inner one; 
its radius 

^ The wind settling to the southward for a few days near the end of April, tucs. 29 . 
brought an increased and, to us, a comfortable degree of warmth ; and it wa.s 
considered an event of some interest, that Uie snow which fell on the 20th 
dissolved as it lay tin our decks, being the lirst time that it had done so this 
season. We now also ventured to take off some of the hatches for an hour or 
two in the duy, and tq admit some fresh air, a luxury which we had not known 
for six mouths. ThqiKsquimaux about this time began to separate more than 
before, according to their usual custom in the spring; some of them, and 

3 1 2 
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^823. lespocinlly our Winter Island acquaiiitancct setting ofl’ to the little islasxis 
^ called Ooglit and those in our neighbourhood removing to the north-(mst 
end of Igloolik, to a peninsula ealled Kcii/iik-tarruo/tc, to whicli the open 
water was somq^hat nearer. These pcoj>!o now hocanic so much inc(mi- 
moded by the melting of their snow huts, that they were obliged to substitute 
skins as the roofs, retaining however the si<li‘s and part of the |)assagcs ol 
the original habitations. These demi-tents were miserable enough while 
in this state, some of the snow continually falling in, and the floor being 
constantly wet by its thawng. 

On the 2d of May several of our gentlemen accompanied the Esquimaux to 
the open wafer, to endeavour to procure some ducks, large flocks of which 
were flying about there; hut a quantity of “ young” ice prevented their 
rfjiproaching them. In' walking out with the wind blowing agtiinstthcm from 
the sea to the eastward, they found their faces covered with salt, the ther¬ 
mometer being from +11® to +17® during the day. 

Thur. 8. Accustomed as we had been to the raj)idity of the^hanges produced by 
w’armth when it <loe.s begin to o[)crate in these climates, we still could not 
hcll> being surprised at the altA'ation which a few days of temperate weather 
in the beginning of May effected in the appearance of the land, many of the 
ridges being almost entirely clear of snow, and every hour discovering somt‘ 
fresh spots of dark ground. Tlic deception oceusioiied by one unvaried and 
extensive surface of white was now also onci' more percc|^iblc, principally 
in making the neighbouring lands ajipear mneh neaior than before, and 
discovering the hills and aiUieys; whereas in the winter all was blended to¬ 
gether, so as to give nc idea of the true distance of ihe land or of its yaricMts 
iinrlnlation<. Another change* which we have invariably remarked to take 
place in the spring, was now daily more and more observable ; this consisted 
in the distinctness with which distant %nds might be seen, or rather in 
those parts of the coast coming in sight wliicli wc had iici't'r .seen during the 
winter. It is most certain indeed that, notwithstanding all that has been 
of the superior transparency of the winter atmosphere in these regions, 
,4here is none less clear for viewing either celestial or terrekrial objects, 
w-hieh fact will I believe become apparent to any jierson putting it fairly 
.Sat. 10. to the test. At eleven P.M. wc had a thick fog, which lasted for a 
scouple of hours, and anotlier for a short time on the 10th. Upon the spots 
sthat were bare of snow on shore wc now observed nufherous catcipillam, «f 
the same kind as those found in equal abundance, and at tlie same time of the 
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May Winter Island. The late mild weather having become an inconve¬ 

nience to Mr. Fisher at the Observatory, owin^ to the thaw that was going 
on around it, we now pitched a tent for the reception of the instruments, 
and Mr. Fisher's clock was soon after set up in it. 

Mon. 12. Among other useful purposes to which oiir dogs were put, they afforded an 
opportunity of trying, on a more extensive scale than had before been done 
at Winter Island, the experiment of laying sand upon the ice in order to assist 
its dissolution. The .sledge was therefore (^ployed daily for a tortnight in 
bringing sand from the shore, and lightly covering the ice with it in the di¬ 
rection of the open sea. The sjmee thus covered was twenty-four feet in 
w'idth, a narrow line having been before found to cover itself very frequently 
with drift, and the extent accomplished was abotit two-thirds of a mile. The 
effect produced by this will be mentioned hereafter. 

Wed. 14. Towards the middle of May, ten individuals‘>f the Esquimaux • 

strangers to us, consisting of three men, four women, and three children, 
arrived from Peelig; a .station represented by them to be from six to ten days’ 
journey from Igloolik, but of whose situation we could never olitaiii any 
very satisfactory information. A man named Toolooak, being the fourth in¬ 
dividual of our acquaintance distingiii.slied by that favourite appellation, 
came to the ships on the 14th, accom{ianicd as usual hy some of the 
others to introduce him. It appeared fi*om what tJicse people said, that the 
Esquimaux at Pcclig had received no intimation of our being her- ‘ so that 
none of the others had gone that w'ay since our arrival: /c gain'd no in¬ 
formation of interest from the newly-arrived part). The parts .he land 
which had been uncowored were now once more hidden froir us by a fresh 
coat of snow, and indeed the whole prospect had resumed, in every 3pect, 
its winter appearance. 

Mon. 19. Some of our gentlemen, on going out on the lOtli to Arli^nu!:, where a 
part of the Esquimaux still remained, found that that the open water had 
now approached the shore there within tlirce-quarters of a mile, and that 
the ducks were more numerous than before. They succeeded in killing 
some of the%e, and Oo»/flrravt-o, who proved a mtwt active, intelligent, and 
obliging young man, immediately carried down his canoe to try to pick then 
up, but ivithout success, the swell being so considerable at the maqfin of the 
ice that, though he managed to launch her, ho could not steady licr sidli* 
cicntly to get into the hole. He explained at the same time, in such 
cases, and when very desirous of getting out, they sumotiines lash .4wo' 
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canoes together, to give the requisite stability. S 9 me long-tailed ducks ^823. 
were noticcii by the Esquimaux on tbe^Ist, at which time some silvery gulls 
were more IVcquently seen than before, but they were not numerous. On the ^ 

2-2(1 the Esquimaux observed, for the first time this season, the tracks of two Tlmr. 22. 
deer; and t! <» .snow-lmutings, which are usually some of the earliest visitants 
to these rei: iims in du* spring, began now to appear in flocks; but it was 
s<‘ldoni that a stray bird oi' any kind was to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
the ships. 

On the 2(ith, C'aptain Lyon went out on his sledge to Arlagnuk, and sue- Mon. 26 . 
(‘Ceded in ! T ng fourteen pait of king-ducks, a part of which only the 
Esquimaux, who pic. *(1 them up in their canoes, thought proper to return, 
.secreting the rc.st for their own use. Finding that nothing but a boat was 
wanting lO ensure us a supply of (lucks from time to time, we now sent a 
parry > ‘ t» an otfleer, and our small boats from each ship, these being carried 
•n si. < to Arlagnuk, where our shooting-parties were established close to 
the ouen water, which extended from thence to the south-eastward, as far as 
the eye could reach. 

Favourable the first part of the month of May had appeared wdlh June, 
respect to temperature, its close v’as by no means equally promising, and on 
the 1st of June, et t*- -> A.M., the thermometer stood at +8°. This unusually 
low tempem" re, mueh exceeding in severity any thing we had experienced 
at jlville island e same season, rendered it necessary to defer for 
tiir'* a jou. v rhi'*^ 't was profiosed that Captain Lyon should undertake, 
nr- lain ’ westward at the head of Quilliam Creek, and thence, 

b ,he loC, along tbc shores of the Polar Sea, in the direction to- 

war' \k’ ^ ’c I'tic object of this journey, like that of most of the others 
which *»ad heci }»crfo.mc(l in various directions, was to acquire all the infor- 
.f up '! vv id; .. 'Ll- reach, of those parts of the continental coast to which the 
ships \v.:r, nied access : it was hoped that at the coming season some 

judgment mlgh' bo formed of the probable state of the ice along that shore 
in the summer, by which the future movements of the Fury might be influ¬ 
enced. Captain Lyon was to be accompanied by two men, and a complete 
supffly of every kind for a montli’s travelling was to be drawn on a sledge 
by ten excellent dogs, which he had taken great pains to procure and 
tmin for such occasions. As 1 was desirous of ascertaining beyond any 
doubt the identity of the JCAcmig, to which I had sailed in the autumn, with 
that seen by Captain Lyon on his journey with the Esquimaux, I determined 
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tp accompany the travellers on my sledge as far as the head of Quilliam 1823. 
Creek, and by victualling them thus far on their journey, enable them to' 
gain a day or two’s resources in advance.* Another object which I had in 
^ew was to endeavour to find a lake mentioned by Toolcmak ; who assured 
nftc that if I could dig holes in the ice,‘which was five feet thick, plenty of 
large salmon might be caught with hooks, an experiment which seemed at 
least well worth the trying. 

Our first shooting-piirties, being relieved on the 5tli, brought with them aThur.5. 
liiiiidrcd and twenty ducks which, as well as all <»ther game tliat might 
bo procured this season except venison, 1 directed to be served as an 
extra allowance to the oni<-er.s and men. I'hesc proved tlie more acceptable 
in consequence of our iisjinl 9U))ply of the liearls, livers, and kidneys of the 
walrus having lately failed us, die Esquimaux,having little or none to sjiare. 

So accustomed had we been, indeed, to this supply, that the sudden failure 
of it was c.stecmed a greater loss than we could have supposed possible a 
.twelvemonth before. We were much sjiockcd about this'time to hear of the 
death of poor Togohtl, at a station somewhat to tlie sjuitliward of Ooglit. 

About six weeks before this slie hatl been unwell at Igloolik, when Mr. Ed¬ 
wards, having seen and prescribed for her, recommended that^slie should be 
brought to the sliip. I j)roposcil this to Ewerat, and ofi'ered to send my 
sledge for her and to lodge them both in my cabin, to all which be seemed 
to agree; but with a degree of caprice almost unaccountable, even in a 
savage, set olf the very next morning to the southward. Here, as we heard 
from time to time, she continued constantly ailing ; but Ewerat still moved 
further and further out of our reach, and at length lost his wife.to whom he 
was certainly very much attached. We n^gretted the cfcath of this poor 
woman extremely, for slie was one of our first.and princi[)ul acquaintance, 
and w’c knew that our friend Ewerat would sadly feel her los.s. 

On the 7th, the weather being more favourable than before. Captain Lyoii Sat. 7. 
and myself set out to the weshvartl at half-past eleven A.M., and the ice 
proving level, rcachetl KlicmJg at half-past live ; when it was satisfactory to 
HikI that the route followed by Captain Lyon on his journey with Toolemak 
was precisely that which I had supposed, <'very feature of the land, of which 
the fog had before scarcely allowed him a glimpse, being now easily recog- 
mised and every difficulty cleared up. Continuing our journey among the 
Ooxe Islands till seven o’clock, we landed upon one of them, and were 
not sorry to find abundance of water on every rock, though on the loose 
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s^y>7>t>t %i||^ JLM.&;Ov the 8<liv w soon met wi^. numerous'tlnsdm of dobr )i|^^ 

Son. 8. laav'sibldit fogetfinr the seSstls that lay in gfre^> miiftliers niai^ theif 
’ expedited our journey very considerably, the dogs frequently s«tla% 

off at frdl g^Hop on sniffing one of them. Landing at the head of Qteillittiin 
Credt at haff-past one, we took up an advantageous position for looking 
about us, in order to determine on the direction of Captain Lyon’s route 
over land, which all the Esquimaux concurred in representing as a laborious 
one. The land is here almost entirely hijjdi, a range of lofty hUis stretch*- 
ing in a north-west and south-eas- direction at the back of the cveck, and 
intercepting the view to the westward. Much of this nigged land had now 
lost its snow, and the only route thiit seemcd«qiractlcab1e for a sledge wa« 
in about a S.b.E. direction at, the foot of the hills, whicli appeared after¬ 
wards lo take a more westerly turn. We met with several rein-<leer imme¬ 
diately on our landing; and while in pursuit of them Captain Lyon dis¬ 
covered a lake two' or three miles long and a quarter of a mile broad, a 
short distance from the tents, which we concluded to be that of which I was 
in search. As some of our party were suffering from snow-blindness and, 
what is scarcely less painful, severe inflammation of the whole face occa¬ 
sioned by the heat of the sun, we remained here for the rest of this day to 
make our final arrangements. 

Mon. 9. At nine A.M. on the 9th we struck the tents, and Captain Lyon set off 
to the southward, while we drove over to the lake, which i.s one mile 
N.N.W. of the head of the creek, and after three or four hours’ labour 
completed a-hole threragh the ice, which was verj- dai'k-coioured, brittle, 
and transparent and, as Toolemak had said, about five feet thick. The 
water which was eleven fathoms deep flowed up within a couple of inches 
of the surface, over which lay a covering of .snow eighteen inches in depth. 
In confident hope of now obtaining some fish, we proceeded exactly ac¬ 
cording to Toolcmak’s instructions; but, after four-and-twenty hours’ tiial 
at all depths, not even a single nibble rewarded our labour; ao that after 
obtaining observations, which gave the latitude of the head of tbe creek 
69® 32' 20", and its longitude 1® 33' 14" W. of the Fury, wv set off o» our 
return down the creek on the 10th. 

Wed. 11 . Coasting the south shore, on which I wished to obtain observatifms and 
angles for the survey, we the next day entered a stnaU bay whepe wo pitched 
our tent; our whole party being so snow-blind with endeavouring to distin- 
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Iputiii >tiic kmd from the ice, (lo entirely were both covered with snow,) diat 
WO emiM literdly »« hmgmr muster one eye «mong three of us to direct 
the oledge.' t'l feiuid m haadkerchoef tied close, but net too tightly, round 
the eyes fo¥ m whole night, to be a nicne cfibctuid remedy for this dis¬ 
agreeable complaint than any nppli cation of eye-water; and my companions, 
being induced to try the same experiment, derived equal benefit from it. 

The 12th proved so inclement a day, with hard gales from the N.W. andThur.l2. 
N.E., and continued snow and drift, that no observations '•:ould be obtained, 
and we were glad to keep within the shelter of the tent. On the following 
day, after waiting for observations, M’’hich gave the lat. 69® 18'33", and the Frid. 13. 
long. 31' 36" W. of the Fury, wc set off for Arlagnuk, where I wished to 
visit our shooting parties. A bay on the south shore, subsequently named 
after Mr. Mogg, the Hcda, was reserved for future examination, it being 
irapossilile to distinguish the coast line till the snow was more cleared from 
the land; this wa« in fact much less the ease at this period than it had been 
during the .second Aveek in May. Reaching Arlagnuk Inwards evening, we 
found that our parties had each thirty or forty ducks ready for the ships; 
and that th<^ Esquimaux had lately altogether deserted tliis station, owing to 
the scarcity of walruses, and had removed to Ooglit, where tliose animals 
were said to be almmlant at this season. Leaving onr j)coplc on the morning 

the l-1th, I returned on board soon after noon, where I found (bat nothing Sat. 14. 
worthy o/ particular notice had occurred during my absence. The latitude 
of our tents at Arlagnjik, which was one mile to the southward of the point 
more properly so called, was, by tin* mean of several observations by Mr. 

Ross, 69“ ir 33", and I found it, by ebronomett'r, 23' 09" East of the Furj^’s 
winter station. This shore, the whole way along the south coast of Hooper 
Inlet, from the head of Quilliam Creek, is composed nearly of the same loose 
limestone formation as that of Igloolik. 

The goblen [)h»vers an<l sand-pipers now aj)])eaTed occasionally in flocks, 
and a few wore sometimes brought in by our sportsmen. Black and red- 
throated divers had also made their nj)pcaraiice about the small ponds and 
lakes at Arl^nuk, as well as a few brent and bernaclo geese. The two 
latter are considered by the Es(}uimaux, though certainly erroneously, as the 
same species, of which they take the beniacle to be the male bird. They of 
course, therefore, call both by one name {ncer-bik,) frpm which, as we afler- 
WQids learnt^d, the island of Ncerhmkto, which abounds in these birds, has 
received its appellation. Some silvery gulls and king-ducks began occasion- 
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JuM ^ hover about the ships, being attracted by the pools of water near 
them. These had now become considerable, in consequence of the sand and 
other substances with which, immediately in their neighbourhood, the icc 
was lightly covered in many places. The quickness and certainty with 
which this process goes on under these circumstances, induced me on this 
occasion to try the experiment of dispensing with the usual wet and laborious 
operation of sawing the icc round the Fury. The event was such as to answer 
every expectation, not the smallest-injurious strain having been suffered 
by the ship’s bends, notwithstanding the alteration of weight and stowage; 
and the ship gradually liberated herself by the dissolution of the ice about 
the beginning of July. The Ilecla being surrounded by the masses squeezed 
up to a great thickness in the j)receding autumn, was obliged to dig a trench 
and, after sawing the rest, to pull out the blocks as usua^; but with a single 
winter’s formation around a ship, strengthened as ours were, 1 believe she 
may safely be left to liberate herself, and that .she will usually be free in time 
to* take advantage of the other icc breaking up. 

Frid. 20. On the 20th three or four other Esquimaux, strangers to us, arrived at 
Igloolik from the northward, and we found from two young men who visited 

Sat. 21. us on the following day that they came from Tno-noo-nck, a place undoubtedly 
situated somcwliere on the western coast of Bafliu’s Bay, or about some of the 
inlets communicating with it, as they had there seen several Kabloona ships 
employed in killing whales. It is not improbable, from the various accounts of 
the direction and distance of Tooiioonek, communicated by the Esquimaux 
through the usual medium of their charts, that the part of the sea-coast so 
named lies at no great distance from Pond’s Bay, in lat. 121°, which has latc'ly 
become a common rendezvous of our Davis’ Strait fishermen. Of this fact 
we had, in the course of the winter, received intimation from these people 
from time to time, and had even some reason to believe that our visit to the 
Esquimaux of the River Clyde in 1820 was known to them ; but what most 
excited our interest at this time was the slddgc brought by the new-comers, 
the ruTmers being c.onipo.scd of large single ])ieces of w'ood, one of them 
painted black over a lead-coloured priming, and the cross-bars consist¬ 
ing of heading-pieces of oak-butts, one flat board with a hinge-mark ufKin it, 
the upper end of a skid or small-boat’s davit, and others that had evidently 
and recently been procured from .some ship. On one of the heading-pieces 
we distinguished the letters Brea —, shewing that the cask had, according to 
the custom of the whalers, contained bread on the outward jMWsage. The 
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nature of all these materials led us to suppose that it must have been pro- 1823. 
cured from some vessel wrecked or damat^ed on the coast; and this suspicion » 
was on the followina;' day conlirnied by our obtaining information that, at a 
place called Akkoodneuk, a single day’s journey beyond Toonoonck, two ships 
like ours had been driven on shore by the ice, and that the people had 
gone away in boats equipped for the purpose, leaving one ship on her beam 
ends and the other upright, in which situation the vessels were supposed still 
to remain *. 

W'e observed on this occasion, as on our first arrival at Tgloolik, that the 
new Esquimaux were obliged to liave recourse to the others to interpret to 
them our meaning, which circiimsiance, as it still appeared to me, wms to 
be attributed as befon* to our speaking a kind of broken Esquimaux that 
habit had rendered familiar to our old acquaintance, rather than to any 
essential diflerence in the true languages of the two people. 

To(»lemak, having s(*me time before promised to accompany me to tlie Mon, 23 . 
lishing-jdaee, taking with him his wife, together with his sledge, dogs, and 
tent, made his apj)earaiu‘e from Ooglit on the -^Ihl, bringing however only 
the old lady and alumdance of numt. Having lent him a tent and two. 
of our dogs, and hired otiu'i’s to eomj)lete his eslablishmejit, Ave set out 
t(»g<*ther at live A.M. on the -illb, my own party consisting of ^Ir. Crozierxncs. 2-}. 
and a seaman from each ship. Arriving at Khemig towards noon, aa'C found 
among the islands that the ice Avas (juile eoA'ered Avith Avater, OAving ])robabIy 
to the radiation of heat from the rocks. The weaflier indeed proved in- 
tens(‘ly hot this day. the thermometer in the shade at the ships l)cing as high as 
51‘’, and the land in this neighbourln»od prcvcMiting the access of wind from 
any quarter. The traA'elling being good beyond this, Ave arrived within four 
or five mile.s of the heatl of h)mlliam Creek at ten P.M., where Ave pitched 
the tents for the.Jiight. In tills day’sjourney ten dogs had druAvu my sledge 
a distance of fi»rty statute«niles since the morning, the Aveight on the sledgQ 
being about twelve hundred ])oun<ls and half of the roa<l very indifferent. 

It is the custom of the Esquimaux, even Avhen meat is most abundant, to 
feed these invaluable animals only once a day, and that in the eAeniiig, 
which they consider to agree Avith them better than more frequent meals; 
we aUvays observed the same practice Avith ours, and found that they per¬ 
formed their journeys the better for it. 

* We have since hoard that the.se ships Avero tlie Dexterity of Lcitli and the Aurora of 
Hull, Avhich were Avrecked on the 28th of August 1821, about the latitude of 7~”. 
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j!^e course of tke 'day a few de^r, numerous king «id long- 

tailed ducks, and red-diroated divers; also some geese then new to its, and 
which, on procuring a specimen a day or two after, proved to be the anow- 
goose (anas h^berborea). These last are fond of feeding on tlie wet grass 
and moss on the banks of the numerous streams and lakes in this country. 
They were seen at Arlagnuk, and by Captain Lyon on his journey, about Uie 
same time, so tliat tlic period of their arrival in this latitude seems to have 
been very well marked. 

Wed. 25. On the morning of the 2^h, while passing close to a point of land, 
Toolcmak suddenly stopped his sledge, and he and his wife walked to the 
shore, whither I immediately foUo\ve<l them. The old woman, (irocediitg 
her husband, went up to a circle of stones, of which there were two or three 
• on the s| 3 ot, and kneeling down within it cried most loudly and IwUeiiy for 
the space of two or three minutes, while Toolemak also shed abundmit ttmrs, 
but without any loud lamentation. On inquiring presently after, 1 found 
that this was the spot on which their tent had l)eeii pitched in tJie summer, 
and tliat the bed-place on ivhich the old woman knelt Iiad been that of their 
adopted son Noo^loo, wliosc premature death we had all so raueli regretted. 
Tl'.e grief displayed on this occasion sc(‘uied to liave much sincerity in it, 
and there wiis something extremely touching in this quiet but unailected 
tribute of sorrow on the spot, which so forcibly reminded them of the object 
' of their parental ailection. I have much gratilication in adding in this place 
another circumstance which, though trilling in itself, tleserves to be no¬ 
ticed as doing honour to these j)eo]>le’s hearts. 'I'liey had always shewn j»ar- 
ticular atUichmcnt toia dog they had sold me, and ivhich bore the same 
. name as a young man, a stm of llicir own, whom they had formerly lo.st. In 
the course of this journey, the old woman avould constantly call the dog 
“ Ecrninga ’ (son), which the afleclionate animal never failed to repay by 
j[iimping up and licking her face all over, w'hen»ver his trace would allow 
him ; and at night, after Toolemak had fed his own dogs, he frequently 
brought to our tent an extra piece of meat expressly for Amwwtalik, to w'hom 
these poor people seemed to take a mournful pleasure in now transferring 
their aficction. 

Landing close to the head of the inlet on tlie south shore, we proceeded 
with difficulty a couple of miles over land till we came to a river, tlie limits 
of which the warmth of the weather was just rendering discernible, ami 
which our guides informed us was to be our fishing-place. It was interest- 
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f^#»i»bieS9e in* emrf of lisubt w to the mtiMtioTt of « place, 

* t1^b«8t Miitei’ •r lita'iHaat adhruabte methodi o# oveicmning any difficulty, 
TbolMMil iwraviaMy TidSerrcMi hfis wih$; tfnd a consultation of some minutes • 
irM -hcdrir^diMetwo Moto they would: determine on what was to be done, 
or ‘ return an answer to oar <}uestion8 respecting it. Pitching our tents 
«pon< the banks of'the river, we- went upon-the ice, which was still quite 
solid exeept cloiw tir^thc shores, and soon made two or three holes for a hook 
and line, the thickness of the ifce in the middle being/rom six to seven feet. 

The EsquimanBc fish-hook is generally comjmsed of a piece of ivory, having a 
hook of pointed iron, without a barb, let into it. The ivory they consider useful 
ill iUtraeting the salmon, but they also bait -the hook with a piece of blubber 
well cleared of its oil by chewing, and securely tied on with a thread of sinew 
so as to cover nearly the whole of the hook. A small piece of bone, rein-deer’s 
horn, or wood, serves as a rod, and with this they keep the bait constantly 
in motion up and down, the bait being from one to three feet below the 
lower surface of the ice. Previously however to commencing the fishery, 
the old larly, who took the principal part in this employment, muttered some 
words, to me altogether incomprehensible, over the hole, to which Tooleraak 
in a formal manner, added something about fish ami Knblooms; and the 
whole of tills preparatory ceremony seemed intended to propitiate the spirit, 
to whose department the salmon particularly belonged. The lady (for it 
seems she is a female) did not, however, appear to lend a very favourable ear 
to our wants or Toolemak’s rhetoric, for after many hours’ patient trial on this 
and the following day, only two fish were seen and one caught to repay Thur. 2G. 
our labour. 

On the 27th Toolemak and his wife went over to a small shallow lake Frid. 27, 
on the opposite side of the river, where they caught three or four fish of 
the salmon kind, but none more than one pound in weight. He. then 
came back to the tent, and made a small spear according to their own 
fashion; but with this, to his great disappointment, he could not strike a 
single fish. A sort of fith-gig^ which we made out of four large hooks lashed 
hack to back at the end of a light staff, succeeded much better, the bait 
being played in the usual manner to attract the fish, which were then hooked 
up wi^ great case and certaisty by this instrument. In this manner we 
soon eai^^ht a dosefii'of the same kind as before, and the rest of our party 
had iw tha mean time kiHed a deer. 

Toolemak began now to be extremely impatient to retuni home, his prin- Sat 28. 
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cipiJ anxiety arising, I beHerre, from a childish desire to know what d 
should give him for his trouble*; and when, in writing a note to Lieutenant * 
Nias, I enumerated the articles *1 intended to present to him, he expressed 
more delight than I had ever before- seen escape him. Among these 
was one of the rifle-guns supplied as presents, together with a sufficient 
quantity of ammunition to last, him one summer, atler which the gun wouldt 
probably become useless itself for want of cleaning. It was astonishing to 
see the readiness with,which these people fearned to fire at a mark, and 
tlie tact they displayed in every thing relating to this art. Boys from twelve 
to sixteen years of age would fire a fowling-picce, for the first time, with 
perfect 8teadine.ss; and the men, with very little practice, would very soon 
become superior marksmen*. As, however, the advantage they could derive 
from the use of fire-arms must be of very short duration, and the danger 
to any careless individuals very Cf>nsid(‘ral)Ie, wc did not on any other occa¬ 
sion consider it prudent to furnish them in this manner. 

On the morning 6f the Toolooak left us for the ship-s, carrying with 
him our venison to be left there, and having first explained when and where 
the Esquimaux catch the fish with which he had supplieil us the preceding 
summer; for it now appeared that they wore not found in great abundance, 
or of that magnitude, in the river; but at the mouth of a very small stream 
about two miles lower down the creek on the same side. Their method is, 
to place in the bed of the stream, which is quite fiarrow’ and seldom or 
never so deep as a man’s middle though running with gi'cat force, two or 
three separate piles of stones, which serve the double pur|)ose of keeping off* 
the force of the stream from themselves, and of narrowing the passage 
through which the fish have to i>ass in coining np from the sea to feed ; thus 
giving the people an ojiportunity of striking them with their spears, and 
tlirowing them on shore without much difficulty. We at first supposed that 
the salmon ascended the stream into laktis above for the purpose of spawn¬ 
ing; but this could not here be the case, as the water became much too 
shallow for this at less than a hundred yards from the sea. Our fishermen 

* A fine lad, of about sixteen, being one day out in a Iwat with one our gentlemen at 
Arlagnuk, reminded him, with a serious face, that he liad lud a gun down fuU-eocked. 
There haj^ned to lie no charge in the gun at the time; but this vdh a proef of the attentioo 
Ute boy had paid to the art of u^g fire^mrms, as well as an of considerate and manly 

caution, scarcely to have been expected in an individual of that age.^ 
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afterwards fouad that they never went up a quarter of that distance, merely 
playing about the entrance to pick up their food, which was found to 
consist of a very small fish abundant at the mouth of the stream. The 
latter are probably therefore brought down by the streams at this season 
from the lakes above, and occasion the salmon to resort to the spots in 
which, it seems, they are annually found by the Esquimaux. With respect 
to their spawning, it docs not appear necessary for them to ascend any 
streams foi*that purpose, if abundance of fresh water be all that is requisite 
for it; as the water of the creek was not merely drinkable, but perfectly 
fresh almost down to its entrance. 

After Toolemak’s departure we romained two or three days longer, but 
only succeeded in killing one more deer and three or four dozen fish of the 
same kind and size as before. The whole country had by this time become 
almost deluged with water, innumerable }>oiids and streams appearing on 
every side, as if all at once let loose by magic; so rapid had been the change 
during a single week of fair and temperate weath jr ! The ice on the deep 
Iqkes was from five to seven feet in thickness, and bade fair not to be entirely 
dissolved during the summer; that on the shallow ones was already very 
thin and rapidly decaying. 

The river we were now leaving, and which 1 named after my companion 
Mk. Crozier, was about three hundred yards in breadth abreast of our 
tents; but this part ai’terwards proved only a small branch of it, the main 
stream coming from the south-eastward along the foot of the hills which 
Captain Lyon was endeavouring to jiass ; and indeed, as we had every reasdn 
subsequently to believe, being the very route he hud*pursued, though it wa«» 
then so completely covered with snow in most parts as to allow the ice to be 
distinguished only in a few places. The rocks in this neighbourhood arc 
principally composed of a reddish granite, but gneiss also frequently appears 
among them. The sides of many of these are quite precipitous, in which 
case water, either in a stream or a lake, is generally found at their base. 
There is, however, between the hills abundant vegetation, afilirding excel¬ 
lent feeding for the deer which were at this time very scarce here. The 
lakes and ponds are the resort of numerous ducks of the king and long* 
tailed species, and a few red-throated divers. We saw also some bYent and 
snow-geesci and Mr^ Crozier obtained a single specimen of the latter. A 
bird like a crane, standing three or four feet high, and with very long legs, 

fairly outran our party in a long chase, and then with difficulty rose, on the 
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wing. We suppoaed le beeit '^a arrfea' cMrwdiensut one of which 
species was hilled by C^^^toin Lyon en his journey back to the ships. 

On the afternoon of the Ist of‘July wc shifted our tents- over land and 
down the creek as far as the salmon stream. In pcifonning this short 
journey over bare ground, I was enabled to form some conception of the 
difficulti^ likely to be encountered by Captain Lyon and his Companions; 
for even with our light load the dogs could scarcely move at times. One ot 
the strongest of eleven fell down in a fit, occasioned by over-eibrtion; the 
poor animal lay on hi.s side, foaming at the mouth for a minute or two, but 
soon recovered sufficiently to be able to walk ; and being taken out of the 
sledge was quite strong again the next day. Wc had scarcely mrived at 
the stream, when Toolcmak’s account was very satisfactorily confirmed by 
our finding on the ice near its mouth part of two fine .salmon, above two 
feet in length, that had been thrown up by the force of the teftrent, and a 
similar one was sees in the water. Our provisions being now out, we pre¬ 
pared for returning to the ship the following day ; and 1 determined in a 
short time to send out Mr. Crozicr with a larger party, well equipped witji 
every thing necessary for procuring us both fi.sh and deer. We therefore 
left our tent, spare ammunition, and various other articles that would be 
required here, buried under a heap of stones near the stream, and on the 
morning of the 2d, set out for the ship. The change which one week had 
made upon the ice it is quite impossible to conceive, the whole surface being 
now chequered with large and deep pools of water, where not a symptom of 
thawing had before appeared. This continued the whole way to the ship, 
which we reached at eight P.M., finding Captain Lyon and his party returned, 
after a laborious but unsuccessful endeavour to penetrate over land to the 
westward. The following account of this excursion was accompnied by a 
chart illustrating the position of the mountainous land and the daily route 
of the party, which have been transferred to the general survey. 


*‘Onthe 9th separating from Captain Parry, we proceeded in a S.S.E. 
direction over what appeared a level plain, while on tiic right our view was 
bounded by rugged mountains of granite. As wc advanced *1116 weather 
gradually thickened, and a heavy S.W. wind accompnied by smdil snow and 
drift, hid the land from us, so that wc could krike into mr direct coune for 
the sledge. At noon therefore, having travelled tiiree hours, we tented on 
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the snow to wait for betten weather; thermometer 40". Towards evening 
the siiew ceased, and at six P.M; we again moved forward over a jJain so 
fiat that I fancied it was a lake, until by accidentally breaking through the 
deep crust of snow which covered it, we saw moss and grass. -4t IhiAy 
minutes after eight the weather again thickened, but before it did so we 
were enabled to observe that the low land ran for several miles in a southerly 
direction. The granite mountains at this part assumed a more rounded 
form and were entirely covered with snow. Having travelled in the course 
of this day above eight hours, S.S.E., we tented for the nfght on the snow. 
A heavy gale with thick snow and drift continued to render us very uncom¬ 
fortable at a temperature of 25°, 

“ This severe weather continued until five P.M. on the 10th, when the 
snow ceased, but the sky was so cloudy, and th(‘ view so limited that we 
remained completely in the dark as to our road. Determiniiw however to 
attempt to make soit|^ wegting, M’e ascended some high and roimded hills in 
nearly a west direction. The recently fallen snow was so deep that the dogs 
were biirie<l to their bellies, and even our snow-shoes were but of little assist¬ 
ance to us. A flock of seven ducks passed us flying to the south-west. After 
two hours’ extreme exertion we reached the summit of the smooth bills, and 
thence saw a chain of mountains lying immediately across our path at about 
three miles’ distance. 

“ Heavy snow and calm weather obliged us to tent on the hills, which, on 
clearing away tlie snow for a sleeping-place, we found to be covert^d with 
shingle limestone on a bed of yellow marl.* Thermometer, at'ten P.M., 20°. 
Heavy snow all night; and on the 11th it still continued to fall thickly until 
thirty minutes after three P.M., when clearing a little, I determined on 
attemptipg to pass through a small openingnn (he mountains about W.S.W. 
of us. The snow which had ’now fallen wiUi but little intermission for two 

it 

days and nights was so deep, that we proceeded very slowly and with great 
labour, and (he mountains were as* completely covered as in the middle of 
winter. After two hours’ toil in ascending a steep hill we arrived on what 
wc conceived was good table land, when we suddenly found ourseWos on4he 
brink of a precipice, and a chain of mountains extending from north to S.E. 
On st(3]^)ing the sledge it sank so deep in a wreath of snow that all .our 
eflbrts to move it were in vain ; the dogs were quite overctMue, and wo were 
quite at a stand.* We therefore unloaded it and threw away about one lniiiH 
dred weight of such things as could be spared, after wbieb about half an 
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hour’s labour OKtricated it. - When reloaded k o¥ersei and I was almost 
tempted to abandon it, for I saw how impossible it was for oven an unloaded 
man to climb the snow-covered and steep mountains west of us. I- howeve*' 
resolved at last on returning to the' low knd, and by traddng along the foot 
of the Inllsi look out for the first opening to the weshvard. Seven hours’ 
tmvelling over the plain brought us to the foot of a mountain which I had 
observed to*bear about S.E., and here we tented. 

“ A heavy snow-gale confined us to the tent during the 12lh and 13th, and 12. & 15. 
a part of the 14th, a few minutes’ sun at noon on the 13th, (the first time wc 
ha<l seen it since leaving Captain Parry,) gave me an opportunity of obtain¬ 
ing the meridian altitude, and on the 14th by sights for the chronometer, I 
obtained the longitude. Lat. 69® 15' ^ long., 1° 11' 30' W. of Hecla. 

“ At five P.M. on the 14th, we proceeded in a south-easterly direction u. 
along the foot of the rocky hills. On the snow which was very soft we 
saw a bear’s 4rack, and on a patch of shingle fountj several sea-shells. 

Five liouni’ gravelling brought us to the end tif the chain of hills, and from 
this point we saw the ship with a glass about N.E., twenty miles. I had 
for some time suspected that we had taken the u'rong route, as no Es¬ 
quimaux could have passed with a sledg<* over the mountains at whose 
feet we had been travelling; I had however better hopes at this j>hice by 
seeing the hills become lower and trend to the .south-westward, which an¬ 
swered in a great measure with the Esquimaux description of the land they 
passed over. At the foot of this point lay a narrow lake of about three 
miles in length, and hear it was a small but deep craggy ravine. On th(i 
shingle rMlge.s wc saw several Esquimaux circles, and a golden plover [mssed 
us on the wing. Travelling hence about three miles southerly w’c tented on 
the snow, the wind being at N.W., an<l the night extremely cold. 

“ The morning of the 15th was thick and cold and the N.W. wind was 15 , 
unabated. Soon after noon vre proccetled in a westerly direction but with¬ 
out having any fixed object to guide us. In this manner we travelled for’two 
hours, when the weather clearing wc saw the hills turning to the southward, 
to which direction we altered our course ; and having gone forward for two 
huurs more, tented on the snow for a short time as two of the dogs were so 
fotigued as to be scarcely able to walk. In fact, the whole of tliem were much 
distressed, for .they were unaccustomed to land travelling, anti the depth 
of the snow «lways caused the sledge to hang as a dead weight. At nine 
P.M),. having rdkted, we proceeded and travelled until one A.M. on the 
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Ju« 16th, when we tented oa some flat rocks on which we procured abundance 
of , water, which luxury we had hitherto enjoyed but sparingly. We here 
saw one small plant of saxifrage ii} blossom. 

16. The morning of the 16th wa# mild and line, but towards noon wind 
and sleet came strong from the westward: as our snow-shoes required repair 
and our feet were much blistered, I took advantage of our being on a 
good dry rock to refresh ourselves and dogs. We saw a fox,*two plovers, 
and several buntings. Deer tracks were numerous and recent, but the howl¬ 
ing and fighting of our wild and restless dogs quite drove the animal away 
from us. 

In the evening we advanced and, following the direction of the moun¬ 
tains on our right, made a .south-easterly course over a large lake of about 
ten miles in length by from one to four in breadth, on the shores of w'hich 
in some places the ice was pushed up in high transparent hummocks, we 
saw some w'olf tracks, and a few plovers, knots, and saiidlings. One deer 
passed at a distance. At this jdacc there was notan eminence in any direc¬ 
tion which was without some piles of stones placed by t>*c Esquimaux 
hunters. Turning the hills to the S.S.W. we passed over low but exceed¬ 
ingly rocky ground, amongst which the snow' vas continually knee.deep, 
and the |)Oor dogs w'cre so exhausted that we w'ere tbliged to stop on a 
little rock in a lake at tlie foot of the mountains. The whole day had been 
so cloudy and thick that we had no idea of whai kind of country lay beyond 
us. The snow was literally covered by deer-tracks, and we saw tlircc of 

17. these animals but the dogs frightened them from us. 

“ A fresh easterly wind was blowing ou ‘he 17tli, ^^nich was very cold. 
In order to obtain a view amongst the mountains, I walked out, accompanied 
by one of the men, for nine hours, and we got about eight miles south of the 
tent to the top of the highest place we could find. From hence we saw 
about fifteen miles over other mountains extending from north to south-east, 
while on the left the apimarance of low land was unaltered. On our return, 
we killed a doc, of which I gave the better half as a refreshment to the dogs. 
At half-past two P.M. on the 18th we started south-east about eight miles over 
a lake to a low point, at which we were obliged to tent for the night, in conse¬ 
quence of a heavy snow-storm which prevented our seeing half a mile in any 
direction. While tenting, a large buck walked slowly past us, and was 
killed ; of this animal we gave two-thirds to tlie dogfif, 

The night was bleak and tempestuous, and we found «on , the morning 
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of the 19th that the snow liad fallen some inches in depth, and the whole 
country rouml" us \vas covered. Towards noon it ceased snowing, but the 
piercing jcold gale was unabated and drift flefw in clouds. Soon after two 
P.M. w'C quitted the point for another, w-hich still bore about south-east, at 
••’hich we arrived, after passing over a very flat plain or lake for about seven 
iiiiles. The snow was here firmer than we had found it of late, and the 
r •/•intains f med a bight of about four miles in depth on our right. From 
th'- point a distant part of the range bore south, and promised to turn to the 
V' ^tward as w’e could see nothing beyond it; we in consequence proceeded 
b'.f kly for it, and had travelled six miles or half-wmy, when w e saw' it take 
a sw'ccp to very distant hills, south-east. All my hopes of making w'csting 
m>w ceased, and I was aware that nothing could be done in this direction, 
which certainly was not the route crossed by the natives in their passage to 
•he Western Sea. T therefore struck from off the plain to the foot of the 
high land about three miles on our right, w'here w'e tented, and I determined 
on wmiting till the gale should moderate, when I could Vetrace my steps to 
Qiiilliain Creek, and from d'ence proceed, if the season w'ould permit, in 
seme o*****r <l*rcction. 

“ The Tiorth-ea*' gale continued during the fore part of the day, yet I 
shojihl nu' set out hud it not been for the severe pain it caused our faces, 
arnl its ir'tuee on our snow -shoes, w'hich it .sometimes turned quite aside 
iui ! ahno-’t tripped us up. Four large white binls, wdtii black-tipped wings, 
pu. >.ed at some di.staucjc. In the afternoon w'c ‘■♦arted, and travelling eight 
hours over the snow, which w somewdiat hardened by the gale, reached 
the little rocky is’ *n which w'e had passed the 17th* , 

‘‘ The w'ind was unabated ott the 2lst, and at three P.M. w'c started, but 
w'ere soon detained by one of the dogs slipping his harness and giving chase 
to a couple of deer, which he jjursued with great spirit to the hills, where he 
soon disappeared, regardless of all our cries to stop him. At the expiration of 
a couple^of hours, and when w’c had advanced two or three miles, giving him 
up for lost, we saw him tracking our footsteps, and He soon came up much 
fatigued. We travelled nine hours on this day, yet very slowly, for I had 
sprained my foot amongst the rocks some days before and It had now 
become very troublesome. Soon after mi<lnight we arrived and tented at 
the place where we slept on the 16th ; deer were abundant, and a buck was 
shot near the tent. We this day saw four brent-geese and several large 
flocks of ducks. 


1823. 

Jane. 

19. 


20 . 


21 . 
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** ^ swoln and painful* I determined on resting for the day, 

which was warm but gloomy, the thaw proceeding v«ry rapidly. With the 
exception of saxifrage, I observed no plant in bloom, but the grasses and 
mosses were shooting luxuriantly, and promised abundant provision to the 


TfKt qitiaitittes of deer which we continually saw*. In foe*, suth 

that had w^ been employed as a shooting, instead of wUnvelling 
pnrty, we might have jitocured enough to supply both ships constantiy, were 
they not too distant for the conveyance of tlie venison. 

-23. ** The 33d was fine and very warm, which softened the snow so much that 

the snow-shoes sank several inches at every step. Starting at five P.M., we 
travelled for nine hours over the still deeply-covered plain, in order to reach 
the point whence we had seen the ships; we here foun<l the valley quite 
flooded, and the ravine beghming to nm. While we were tenting, we saw a 
fox prowiiug on a hill-side, and heard him for some hours after, in diflerent 
places, imitating the cry of the brent-goose. The night wbs cold, and we 
felt it very sensibly after the iimst sultry day I ever remember to have seen 
in this country; our faces and hands smarted most severely and were much 
24. swollen by the scorching of the sun. The 24th was also a very hot day, and 
I found the country so universally flooded that I gave up all idea of proceed¬ 
ing for Quilliam Creek, and determined during tlic night to make for the 
siiijM;. When the evening cooled we proceeded over the plain, and w'ading, 
rather than walking, through deep show and w'afer fur eight hours, arrived 
•25. at four A.M. on the 25th at the sea-side, alnnit eight miles to the soiit!\-west 
of the ships. Here w'c gladly tented and rested ; Duni' killed a brown and 

ash-coloured crane f'ariha camdittmi, hhin.J which pitched near us. 

• • 

2 g. “ Starting at four A.M. on the 26th, we waded for eight hours to the 

ships, and when amongst tlic hummocks, about a mile from the Hecla, were 
so completely buried in the wet snow% that we were obliged to make a signal 
for assistance, as we w'crc too much fatigued to clear the sledge. A party 
was sent, and with their help wc arrived on board at noon. 

Wc had now obtained sufficient proof that no passage was prlbticable 
in a southerly direction to the sea, and had also learned by experience the 
extreme difficulty of carrying a sledge over land, even with so fine a. team of 
dogs as mine. That sonic other way might be found to obtain a view of the 
Western Sea, 1 was yet in hopc.s; but it was not possible to pass over bund 
at this time, from the state in which the thawing had left the snow. A more 
advanced period of the season might ]>erhaps be more favourable ^ but even 
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a walkin^^ paiiky, laden witb tent,and p^oy14qiI 9> .would, intake but little pro- 1823 
gresa ovt r tliefiWipunjtaios.” iJS 


fotmt prfped^.y^’j^ e^cn^uqe in Oiis^iQigiibourhoo^, juiy . 
5*nJce, and iiipid^^^ whiclf it seemed 2. 

^ 4 >e tpHfHgpnMiigflnwwda dilution, woidd mi^nd us urid^ bnpes of 
an enr^ release, which,,as wn naw tpo wpU knoF,, «nust hare eiudpd in dk^ 
appnlaiUnnat^ space we had covered, ..with sand, and which was now 

alillc^d'die aaa|il|. was Trom a.foot to eighteen^ inches deep, with water 
diroughouttili whole extent; and such was the beneiit evidently to be de¬ 
lved from it, diet could the same thing have been carried the whole w'ay 
down to, the; open water, the lirst south-easterly gale would probably have 
caused a total disruption, and at once liberated the ships. As it was, there 
Qcyuld be Utde doubt that it would still very considerably facilitate our escape, 
which, with this assistance, it was reasonable to hope might yet be effected 
before the conclusion of the mouth of July, though wc had still six miles of 
ice iiit^|)osed between us and the o])cn water. 

Our flouting ]mrties to the southward had of late been tolerably suc¬ 
cessful, noi^less than two hundred and thirty ducks having been sent in io 
the ships in the course of tlie last week. Mr. lloss had procured a specimen 
of a gull having a black ring round its cicck, and w hich, in its present plu¬ 
mage, we could not find described. This bird was alone when it was killed, 
but dying at no great (listance from a flock of Icrii, which latter it somewhat 
resembles in stxc as nwell as in its red legs; but is uii.closer inspection easily 
distinguished by its beak and tail, as w'cil as by a beautiful tint of most 
delicate rose-colour on its breast. * 

The first continued rain that wc hud seen this season fell for several 
hours on the morning of the 2d, though a few drops had before been 
observed on the 15th and 29th of June. For tlie remainder of die month 
of July wc experienced'a great deal of rain and fog, with long soudicrly and 
easterly winds, and a high mean daily temperature. 

On my arrival at the ships 1 found several new Esquimaux on board who, 
to the number of twenty, bad lately arrived from Tootwbmc-rCochwk, a place 
situated to. the westward and northward of Igloolik and somewhlie upon 
the opposite coast of Cookbaruf Island. The distance to this place was 
stated by .the.l^qpimaux to be from six to eight days’journey, of which one 

s M 
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jSf. ill crossing to tite great uorUwm inlet we had seen on 

this side of Cockburn Island, and the rest in travelling overiand to ^ QOtire- 
sponding inlet of the sea, on the.other. This party confirmed the fonn^ 
account respecting the two ships that had been forced on shore; and indeod* 
as ari earnest of its truth, one man named AtUoo, who was said to have aptur 
ally seen them in this state, was a day or two afterwards met by, our pc<^le 
at Arlagnuk, while travelling to the southward, and having ou .his S;ledge ’a 
great deal of wood of the .same kind as tliat before described. 

This information having excited considerable interest. Lieutenant Hopi>> 
ner, who had taken great jmins to ascertain the facts correctly, volunteered 
his services to accompany some of the Esquimaux, who were said to be going 
northwards very shortly, and to obtain every information on this and other 
subjects which might lie within the scope of such a journey. Although I 
was notcanguine as to his principal object of reaching one or more of the 
Esquimaux stations on the northern shores of Cock bum Island, with guides 
so uncertain and capricious, yet I could not but consider the attempt as 
likely to produce something of interest; more especially as we had never been 
able to approach in the ships those parts of the coast which would constitute < 
their first or second day’s journey. I tlierelove directed Lieutenant Hoppner 
to*^ proceed on this service, accompanied by three men, and four of the Ilccla’s 
Frid. 4. best dogs to assist*in carrying their baggage. On the night of tlic 4th, 
having heard that a party of the Estjaimaux intended setting out the follow^ 
ing morning. Lieutenant Hop]iner and his people went out to their tents to 
be in readiness to accompany them. were surprised to find, the next 

day, that not only Lieutenant Hoppncr’s intended guiile, but the whole of 
the rest of these people, had altogether left the island and, as it aftcrw'ards 
prov<^, permanently for the summer. We were now therefore, for die first 
time since our arrival here, entirely deserted by tlie natives, only two or 
three of whom again visited the ships during the remainder of our stay. It 
appears probable, indeed, that these wandering people are in the habit of 
reeling at their various stations only at particular intervals of time, pcrb^qis 
with the intention of not scaring the walmses and seals too much by a very 
long residence at one time upon the same spot. What made this appear still 
more likely was the present state of their winter habitations at IglooUk which, 
though ^b^stve enough at about the same time the preceding year, were thep 
wholesome and comlbrtablc in comparisep. Besides quantities of,, putrid 
walrus flesh, blubber, and oil, carcasses of dogs and eve|} of human beings 
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rceeiitly were'tfdw to be teen iexpofied in their neighbourhood. 

What remaindd’of the corpse of Keimooseuk was of course wholly uncovered; 
a second^ bf a child on wtiefa the wolve8.had feasted, was also lying about; 
lUid'ia fliivd, of a newly>bom infant, was discovered in the middle of a small 
hake by Mr: Richards; Who caused them all to be buried under ground. All 
this seemed to indicate, that the Esquimaux had not occupied the bone 
huts f<Wt at least one winter previous to our arrival, though Igloolik cer¬ 
tainly appears to be one of their principal rendezvous, forming, as it were, 
a soil of centratj^link in the very extensive chain of these people’s peregri¬ 
nations. 


1833. 

Jalv. 


On the 6th we despatched a party of four men, under Messrs, Crozier Sun. 6. 
and Bird, to the fishing station at Qiiilliam Creek, equipping them with a 
trawl-net and every other requisite for obtaining a supply of salmon for 
the ships. Soon after Captain Lyon, who was desirous of occupying a few 
days in shooting in diat neighbourhood, also set off in the same direction, 
taking'with him a small skin-boat which he had constructed for the use of our 
fishennen, and w'hich proved of great service in shooting the net across 
the moiitli of the stream. 


Our stock of meat for the dogs being nearly expendetl, and no sea-horses 
having yet been seen near the shore, I sent Mr. Ros-s with a sledge to Tern 
Island on the 13th, in expectation of being supplied by the Esquimaux. Sun. 13. 
Mr, Ross returned on the 14th wilhotit success, the whole of the natives Mon. 14, 


having left the island after plundering the birds’ nests, as they had done tlie 
preceding year. The open water at this time about a mile and a half 
short of the island, differing little, if any thing, from its position at the 
same^fieason of the last year. Tlie birds now the most abundant here, 
besides tern which were also numerous, were eider-ducks, of which im¬ 
mense flocks were flying about; mid it is tlicir eggs for which thC Esqui¬ 
maux jiriiieipally visit the island. 

Finding that our valuable dogs must be now Mholly dependent on ourTues. 15. 
own exertions in providing meat, a boat from each ship was carried down 
to the neighbourhood of the open water, and shortly afterwards two others, 
to endeavour to kill walruses for them. This was the more desirable from 
tlid probability of the Fury’s passing her next winter where no natives 
were resident, and the consequent necessity of laying in our stock for that 
long and dreary season, during the present summer. Our people therefore ' 
pitched their tents near the old Esquimaux habitations; and thus were four 
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eiAtf^y^ Vi^etti»^rIhd ^e«tlier»^wiMild^pe^^ ilit»liii!^* 

s(iicc6^^)wyt^: 

Wed. 16 . and' his ptrty returned iko»^t««shjpi^« 

Hhviii^'61^'be^n Enabled te tttwel to the’wuth show of‘CndkbiiW’lskiidy 
oh BCMbbt^ of their guides hot yet pK)ceed$n^ kny tfaitiieF.'*^'?Wb 
Ebqhihikint hcnsompanted par travellers' back to ig'loolik and; "behigt^dda^d 
with vaiiotik usebil presents from the ships, returned h<hne ‘dfeHoMowltigr* 
day. ' Lietrtenant Hoppner’s account of his journey, donfprisiti^' Kenenib 
anecdotes' tending to shew the diii^sition and habits‘oj^'thes0^pi}Opie,‘*iiiF 
here given in his own words. ' ' ■ '' 


“ We left the ship at fifteen minutes past eleven P.M. ott the 4th, 
and arrived at the Esquimaux tents about fivd in the morhing. ‘ ThC’ 
Esquimaux were all aslee]>, but being disturbed by the noise Of our arrival, 
they flocked round us to know the cause of so early a visit. Our intenflbn Of 
accompanying them seemed to aflbrd great amusement, and many jokes we>c 
passed apparently at our expense. Having rested about two hoai^, we were* 
disturbed by the whispers and stifled laugh of the women and diildren; and 
on going out found the tents all .struck, the men already gone, and every 
appearance of the party, with whom we intended to travel, having fairly given 
us the slip. This unexpected departure somewhat cmbarnisscd us; but we im<>' 
mediately prepared to follow them, and were relieved from our anxiety by'flnd^' 
ing that they were still at the edge of tip ice. Perceiving we were really in 
earnest, and that our dogs, of which they had only a feWwretched animals^ were 
likely to be of use to them, Ericliitik suffered us to place the loads uplNk'his' 
sledge. We left Keiyuk-tarruokc at thirty minutes past nine, in company with 
four otllCr sledges ; and after clearing the grounded hummocks, iravelted 
a good pace in a north-easterly direction. When we got about five miles from 
Igloolik, the water became knee deep on the ice, which rendered walkinjg 
extremely fatiguing. The men and several of the women dispersed 
selves in all directions in pursuit of seals; whilst the sledges were loft entirely 
to the management of the females who remained by them, flur assistkkee 
soon became necessarj', and before the end of the day we quite gained their 
favour. It was at first the intention of the men to goto Tem'lslaiiti tb onilee^ 
*eggk, bnt about seven P.M. the weather assutnii^ a ftfreateniiig''appear¬ 
ance, ftiey determined to encamp on the ice. The numbei'xyf kl6ppkges; and' 



t^»#»d{ii^'ap 0 iineKWi^ to^pick' up ^kU iSeaUi^uft ky^kc huat^i», i 

rendered the day’s journey extremely fktiguing and unpleasauWparMculady 4 ^^ 
ilt^w^'WiffiBred k^« 9 aed»de«d fromiteold.^ )A£(er.tneivelUng<abouttwenty miles, 
n^«t'leiigt|liihalled> al• 4 bil|tyi!iainute 9 >pa^teeYeft P,JV1. As wc had nuthuig 
I]^ 0lir(t4iidcet4»fii§^ ;to/plaoenlMetw«^ us and. the ice, Erichiuk. kindly fur-. 
uidNidtuf ir4th stoves procured from the,ships, with which we floored the tent, 

URd patoeid ,the nif^ much more comfortably than we had anticipated. The 
Cnoampntollt^wfia fornved on a sniall dry ridge of ice, almost the only s{K>t 

bad seen during the afternoon. In consequence of 
their success, the Esquimaux passed the evening feasting on raw flesh; 
only one or two taking the trouble to light their lamps. 

The weather being fine on the 6 th, we broke up the encampment at 
thirty minutes past seven A*^** travelled about fifteen miles in a N.N.E. 
direction. The hunters of both sexes again dispersing themselves, many 
seals were killed merely for their skins, and the carcasses left on the ice, 
after being deprived of the entrails, of which the Esquiipaux seemed parti¬ 
cularly fond. At seven P.M. wc landed on the north shore, and pitched our 
tent on a rocky jioiiit in the midst of the Esquimaux encampment. The 
women hrouglit us some roots of the potentilh pukhella, wliicU dicy had 
pulled whilst collecting dwarf-willow for their tires, and which had a 
pleasant flavour, resembling liquorice, but not so sweet. They seemed 
fond of it, and had brought in a considerable quantity, which they ate 
without' cleansing from the soil. Nearly aliotiic women had large kettles 
fun of seals’ .flesh boiling outside,pf.the tents; when it was ready the 
master of. die tent announced it by three loud shouts, to collect the rest of 
die men to jmrtakc of it. Thc^ had scarcely finished one before another was 
ready, to which they were again summoned; and in this manner they kept up 
die feast until a late hour. 

On,the 7th the weather was gloomy with light rain occasionally. The 
EsquijnauX;retnaincd at home all day, most of them being laid up with snow- 
bluidiiess. .Nointelligence could be gained relative to their future movements; 
dm womens who are always the mo^ communicative, seemed to know nothing; 
and the men were either heedless of our inquiries, or very unsatisfactopy in 
dtoic anaweto«. !7^kc land gradually rose behind our tents to hills of considerable 
heigjkt* wql][ ,clotkediwidi herbage, and seeming likely to aflbrdgamc; but 
aCtof a long, walk ife saw only a few dear-tracks, two grouse, and some ducks, 
all so, w^ tkat it was .Impossible to get near tkem. From the top of a 
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jSy. tlR-ee niileii N.E.b.B. firom ibG tehtSf we^gaw a»#i4e eapMi^e^ 

iae* bMbidedl^ hi^b land ^d thb aorthwardi apparently alwiit tlle«aihe di 9 > 
taneeaSiNeerle’Bakte anas from *UB. Its'eastern whieb se^sie^ low, 

bore ‘5iN.E., and was nearly in a line with the nor^ point el«thd*eflhten]«irwit 
of the Calthorpe iskinds. Our view to die westward atos bounded 
N,W. by the land we stood on, which however did not ^i^ppear to^appioneh 
diat seen to the northward. A strait, about three miles in breadth,/and of-the 
same length, separated Uhe land we were en from the Cidthorpe Islands. 
This channel was clear of ice, appeared deep, and had a strong tide br^Ourrent 
setting through it to the southward. 1 endeavoured to learn from'the‘Bsqui* 
maux whether the land joined to the westward and formed a bay, but was 
unsuccessful in my inquiries. This inlet was named after Captaiw Sir Mgrbay 
Maxwell, of the Royal Navy. In the evening we visited the tent of the old 
man from Toonoonek. He was an Angetkok and seemed fond of exhibiting 
his skill. He sat with his arms drawn out of the sleeves of his jacket and 
apparently folded over his breast, but in reality employing his fingers tapjnng 
upon the skins he sat on. This noise I was told was made by his Tornga, or 
spirit, and a great many questions were put. to him by the bystanders ; these 
were answered by tapping in a [mrticular manner, imd the sounds were 
then interpreted by the craft of the old Angetkok. 

** A fine day; nearly all the men went out sealing, accompanied by some 
of the women regularly equipped for the hunt. Our people returned in 
the evening with the carcass c# a deer ; they had been tea or twelve miles 
to the'westward, in which direction they.said the land improved ia vegetation; 
but the few living cre^atnres which they saw were wild as those in the 
vicinity of the tents. , 

“ The weatlier being very inclement on the 9th, confined every body witliin 
the tents. In the afternoon there was a dance at the Angetkok's, where'neaify 
the w’hole party was assembled. The old man oj^ned the ball by a performance 
which seemed a mediey of conjuring and dancing; several other men stood up 
after him, and last of £dl his son : when he had finished mostof the company 
retired, upon which he rushed into the tout, and seizing his youngest wife 
by the hair beat her severely. She seemed at first inclined to resist, and took 
up a dn-pot, as if intending to throw it at him; heimmediateiy.kicked hev 
out of the tent, and struck her sever^ heavy blows with a widniS' tusk. His 
other wife, fearing what was to foUew, had placed «ber child in ber bood^ 
as if to pl'otect herself from the wrath of her husband. Having satisfied his 
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v«iige«ice WiUhe y^xmg one,‘he rushed in Again, an(}» snatching the child 
away^ hetat the odier poor woman in a roost l^barom manner over the head 
with some-heavy weapon which* he had snatched up on his entrance. She never 
spidse and^ aldtonghatrearaii^ with bloody scarcely attempted to defend her¬ 
self fimh his fiiry. HaHng continued to use her thus for dbmo minutes, one 
of die mroi preset held lits hand, u{x>n which he quietly seated himself 
add remained sul% the rest of the evening. The woman retired soon after 
with her child some distance from the tent, where I found her giving vent 
to her feclii^ by the most piercing cries. Two or three women stood round 
her who* having satisfied their curiosity, left her without shewing the slightest 
symptom of pity. The only cause we could discover for this brutal transac¬ 
tion was, because they had not suitg when their husband was dancing. He 
took uo notice of it at the time; but appears to have meditated revenge 
whilst seemingly wrapt up in his amusement. In the evening we found a 
small party assembled in the same tent to hear the different spirits whom the ' 
Angetkok was going to send into their presence. He came in soon after and, 
taking his station behind the screen, desccntlcd after previously putting 
a few questions to the bystanders. The performance diflered very little from 
Toolcmak’s. Ten torngas rose in succession, some of whom did not confine 
themselves to speaking alone, but scratched and thumped against the skin 
behind the person aiddressed-. The Angetkok’s wife sung during the cere¬ 
mony,; Imt appeared to take little interest id it, and when her duties per¬ 
mitted directed all her attention to u.s. 

The weather was diill on the 10th, with occasioiud fogs. About ten*A.M. lo. 
there appeared a geneitt move amongst our Esquiinaipc friends. On inquiry 
it apimared that four families were going to the eastward, whilst the party to 
which we were attached intended to remain another day, and then continue 
their journey towards Toonoonee-roochiuk.. Having gone out with our guns 
the jjisquiiiiaux men of our party took advantage of our absence and set off 
forTeratjjpiand to collect eggs; carefully concealing tbeir inteations from 
us last we should propose to accompany them. It was not until they 
were neariy out of sight that they told the man, who remained to look after 
ottr tent, where they were going, the idea of having deceived us seeming to 
afbrd them much amusement. 

The early part of the 11th was hazy; towards noon it cleared away u, 
and faceame fine. We had felt rather cold daring the night, which was thb 
first we had found at all uncomfortable. Our men went away to the west- 
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^anrd fh parsuii of deer; t^f left' ifte teat they itiftwoiefli ine; Hiet 

the K^en hfad uietitibned tlft^tr Inteittioh of oontinmn^^idieir jo^mey next 
’dsy* towards a station where they jirOCttre fish; 1- made iniquities*^ %iut 
could hear i^thin/^; and as ittippeared fi^m their jiierwtts ^ eoliduci' tfl&t 
they vrefe u#wiMinv4o acquaint me with their desij^s'* I diredtdd tlreiaen 
to gather'ail the information they could. It Was now become'^etfclei^that 
they did not intend going direct to* Toonoonee-roochiah t but as 1'ilob- 
ceived a longer stay with- them might furnish something Intere^ittgr’I 
determined on it; more especially as the distance to Igloolik was greater 
than we-could conveniently travel without diminishing our loads. ‘l%e 
Esquimaux returned in the evening with a few seals, some dudis, and a 
great many eggs. They had emptied* the latt€^ out. of their shells into 
'Walrus bladders, containing each between two and three gallons. They 
gave us two ducks and half a tlozcn eggs, an act of generosity of which 
they seemed to think highly, but with which w'e were by no means satfs- 
fied, after being (Usa))})ointed of a trip to the island, where wc might have 
collected some for ourselves. 

*‘We remained stationary on the 12th, the Esquimaux stating that their 
dogs were too lame to travel. They buried most of their tin pots ami 
iron hoops, ivhicli looked as if they intended returning soon. One of tlie 
women excited our attention by tlic ingenuity slie displayed in mending 
a tin kettle which she had procured from the* ships, and which had become 
unsoldered. She paid little attention to our instructions, and at length cam- 
pletell the task, in her own way, by suspending the kettle over the fiame of the 
lamp, and dropping pipces of solder obtained from 4b rim of a meat canister, 
which when melted she spread with a spike-nail over the joint. In the 
evening we were diverted by Koocetscearioo, who went throu^ the whole 
ceremony of raising Tomga. My men put up a screen, behind whicli he 
went after some persuasion, and performed the whole :of his part with 
great skill, particularly the diving scene, where he managed hisw^h^ SQwell 
that it really appeared to come some distance from tuider gfoutid. • It ivoiiid 
seem from this that the ait is not difficult mid that, from thc^ ridicule-with 
which they seemed to treat it, they 'tkse not imposed on* The okl petqidc 
alone seemed to pay respect to the Angetkoks, while ^ yotag iHieti inva¬ 
riably treated their mysteries with contempt. 

** At haif^past ten A.M. on the Ifith* we qiutted this station, whkhth|f the 
mean of five meridian altitudes is in iat. 69** 42^ 29", and by the mean of .seven 
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sets .o£ obserFations fer the chronometer, in lon^. 00° 46' 3*2" E. of the ships* 1823. 
wintor atatipn. The ice was so full of cracks and holes.that it was with diffi- 
culty the ^edge could proeoed,. .and U waij unly enabled to stand the heavy 
shocks.it received by the looseness of its construction. Two laige seals being 
,#een m the ice, the sledges stopped while two of the Esquimaux went in 
pursjuit of them. It was full two hours before they got close to one of them, 
which they elfected by crawling feet foremost towarrls the animal; one man 
lying concealed behind tlie other who, by scra])ing the ice with his spear, 
and moving his feet in imitation of a seal’s-flipper, deceived tlie animal until 
they got adthin six or seven yards of it. Tlicy then remained stationary 
some time as if to accustom the seal to tliem ; when at length the nearest 
man, springing on his darted his spear which however striking a bone 
did, not take ctfect. Notwitlishuuling the quickness of the movement, the 
animal was half down the hole before the spear quitted the man's hand. 

At four o’clock, having advanced about fourlccu miles along shore to the 
westward, the party stopped at a rocky point, where .they signified iheir 
intention of remaining some days. A low miles to the westward a low point 
ran otit with several small islands oif it. Beyond this point was an exten¬ 
sive 0 [>cning, which the Esquimaux reprcsentctl to be a bay which they go 
up on their route to Tooiiooiu?e-roochiuk, Dunn joined us about aii hour 
after our arrival, with the idtcUigencc of having killed a deer five or six 
miles to the westward. By promising the Nerooka*, a sledge was easily 
procured., upon wdiicli my two men went, accompanied by one of the Esqui¬ 
maux, to bring it in. * Our provisions being nearly expended, 1 desired 
the men to endeavour dfl bargain with their companion for his sledge to carry 
us to Neerloiiakto; whilst i also endeavoured to hire one in the event of 
their failure, la the evening Erichiuk and some others had a long conversa¬ 
tion about the ships going to Toonooncc-rooclimk, an event they seemed 
very anxious to bring about, lie persisted in saying it was practicable for 
them to go by a western route ; and as he still continued positive after I had 
explained to him that wc foun<l the Strait blocked up by ice last summer, 

I eoiicluded that he alluded to some other opening which the formation of 
the land precluded us from seeing at present. 

The mao who had promised us his sledge the preceding evening, now Mon. 14. 


t A pirt of thedeor, befixo mentioned CftpUun Lyon, as considered a great delicacy by 
these people. o 
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Jul^ refused it, because we did not immediately com{4y with his demands for 
the deer’s sinews. In consequence of this I determined, if he persisted 
in his refusal next morning, to construct a light sledge with our boarding* 
pikes to cajcry bur baggage, which by this time was become tolerably light. 

Tues. 15 . “ On the receipt of the sinews and some of the flesh however, he was 

again willing to lend his sletlgc the following day; we therefore prepared 
to move immediately after breakfast. The latitude of this station by one 
meridian altitude was 69° 46' 19'' N., the longitude, by mean of two sets of 
sights for the chronometer, was 00° 34' 42" east of the ships. The Esquimaux 
seemed sorry to part from us, a feeling rendered reciprocal by the kindness 
which they had uniformly shewn us. It is but justice to say that I never ex¬ 
perienced more attention in my life, and that thqi| whole conduct towards 
us seemed expressive of a grateful feeling for the advantages which they had 
derived from their intercourse with the ships. Our party was increased to 
six by two of the natives joining us just as we were starting. The ice 
was tolerably smooUi and had but little water on it, so that my men, who 
walked more than two-thirds of the way, did it without fatigue, and at half 
an hour past six P.M. we landed on Necrlonaktoo. Our companions, 
who had volunteered to carry us to the shijis, were anxious to proceed, but 
compassion for our poor dogs would not sufler me to hear of it. Altliough 
these people w'ere kind and attentive to us, they did not think it necessary 
to extend this feeling to our dogs, which were become very lame, nor would 
they even supply us with a piece of skin to make boots for them, without 
demanding an exorbitant price. Whilst on Necrlonaktoo we saw three 
deer and great number^ of geese and other water fowl, but they were so shy 
that all bur attempts to get near them were ineifectual. 

Wed. 16 . “ Leaving the island at forty-five minutes past eleven, on the 16th, we 

arrived on Igloolik at twenty minutes past one. Having loaded our own 
dogs, the Esquimaux left theirs moored to a stone, where they were to 
remain without food until their return; and walking across the island wc 
reached the ships at four P.M.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

EXTRAOEDlKkaY DISRUPTION OP ICE IN QUILLIAM CREEK-SOME APPEARANCE OF 

SCURVY AMONG THE SEAMEN AND MARINES-ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY WITH SLEpGES 

TO COCKBIRIN I«LAND—-DISCOVERY OF GIFFORD'RIVER COMMENCE CtHTTING THE 

ICE OUTSIDE THE SHIPS^ TO RELEASE THEM FROM THEIR WINTER-QUARTERS— 

CONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING THE RETURN OF THE’EXPEDITION TO ENGLAND- 

UNFAVOURABLE STATE OF THE ICE AT THE EASTERN ENTRANCE OF THE STRAIT— 

PROCEED TO THE SOUTHWARD-SHIPS BESET AND DRIFTED UP LYON INLET- 

DECEASE OP GEORGE PIPE-FINAL RELEASL FROM THE ICE, AND ARRIVAL IN 

ENGLAND—-REMARKS UPON THE PRACTICABILITY OP A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

Among the various changes wliicli the warmth of the returning summer was i823. 
now producing around us, none was more remarkable than that noticed by 
Captain Lyon on his present excursion to Quilliam Creek, and which, in aThur. 17. 
note received from him by the return of the sledges, on the 17th, he thus 
describes: “ Between the two points forming the entrance of the creek, we 

saw' a high wall of ice extending immediately across from land to land, and 
on arftving at it found that by some extraordinary convulsion the floe had ^ 
burst upwards, and that immense masses of ice had l>cen thrown in every 
direction. Several blocks eight or nine feet in thickness and many yards in 
diameter w’ere lying on the level solid floe ; yet we were for some time at a 
loss to discover whence they had been ejected, till at length we found a 
hole Rr pool, which appeared so small as to be hardly capable of containing 
the immense fragments near it; yet from this place alone must they have 
been throw’n.” 

Captain,Lyon subsequently added, that “ the water, which was foiuid to 
be quite fresh was running rapidly to seaward in this opening; and it seemed 
probable that the vast accumulation from the streams at the head of the 
creek, although at about ten miles’ distance, had burst a passage and thus 
ejected the ice. The force employed for this puqK)se may be conccii cd, 
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when I ’ifienti<m that of'several' maizes ef iee one in particular hras above 
' • eight *(het thick, foil forty yards'iii circumferottce* and lay moce thmlrifive 
hundred yards frohi the pool. No traces i»uld be found of the 'manner in 
which these bddies had been transported, as not a single small fragment whs 
seen lying about, to warrant the supposition that they had <fallen witli<'a 
shock. Neither were there any marks observable oif the smooth: un« 
cradled floe to cause a suspicion that they had slidden over it, the general ‘ 
appearance of the floe at this place being the same as at all otlrer parts of the 
inlet, and bearing no marks of having had any rush of water ovdr it.” 

Frid.18. The ducks having now nearly deserted the neighbourhood of Adagnuk, 
and the travelling there becoming inconvenient for sledges, our shooting-party 
was removed to Igloolik and shortly after recalled on board. The number 
of ducks procured by both ships during this part of the season was about 
nine hundred, of which above two-thirds were king-ducks, and by far the 
greater part of the rest, of the long-tailed species. The weather was now, 
at times extremely •sultry, bringing out swarms of mosquitoes that soon 
became very troublesome even on Ijoard the ship, A theraiometer sus¬ 
pended in the middle of the observatory and cx|K)sed to the sun’s rays, was 
observed by Mr. Fisher to stand at 92° at five P.M. on the 19th. 

Sat. 19. On the 19th Captain Lyon returned from Quilliam Creek, bringing with 
him the tvhole of our party stationed there, the ice being now so broken up 
in that neighbourhood as to render the fishing dangerous without proper Imats. 
On this journey, which it took two days to perform, eleven dogs drew a 
weight of two thousand and fifty pounds, of which six hundred and forty 
^ were salmon, and ninoty-five venison, procured by our [people. Tiffe fish 
had all been caught in the trawl; and treble the quantity might easily liave 
been taken with a seine bad we known how wdde the mouth of the stream 
was to become. They varied in length from tw'cnty to twenty-six inches,. 
and one of the largest, when cleaned, weighed eight jmunds and a half; but 
their average weight in this state did not exceed tw o |)onnds and a quarter. 
The distance of the fishing-place from the ships, the dangerous state of the 
ice, and the soreness of the dogs’ feet from travelling on the rough honey¬ 
combed ice, prevented our taking any further advantage of this v^ry accept¬ 
able change of diet. \ 

The following remarks made by Captain Lyon, during his late excursion,, 
furnishes some information of considerable interest to naturalists^ I likd 
in the course of my walks several opportunities of observing tfie iie.sts of 
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many..<^ the. mnalter kiiick< of birda.-' l^e sand-tpiper, i(iringa cinerea), and 
Uieapiialaropc, ' (phalarapus lay each > four egga on a tuft of 

withered graM in snrampy ground ; but no. fiarc is taken to form any i[iest. 
The SBOw-buatiTigs and Lapland finches construct their nests in much the 
saine^mannee as our Englisli finches, and line them with white deer’s hair in 
very'beautiful ftanner. The outer part is of dried grass and rather 
bulky comfjarefl witii the size of the inner nest. Each of the last men¬ 
tioned birds lays seven eggs, but the bunting prefers building in the crevice 
of a rock, or amongst loose stonc.s, while the Lapland finch con.structs its 
ni^t on the ground amongst grass ami moss. Mr. Crozier found the nest 
of a snow-goose containing live eggs; and I saw seventeen of these fine 
birds walking on a hill side in a long line, as our domestic geese travel on 
commons, one acting as leader an<l being rather in advance of the rest. 
Near the lake in which these birds had been swimming I found an amazing 
quantity of the quill feathers of brent-geese, but saw none of the birds 
from which they had moulted. On the bank.s of the same piece of wat(;r, 
which was above a mile in length, 1 observed long ridges formed entirely of 
the dung of mice and in depth from four to five inche.s, I cannot conjec¬ 
ture how this could have been lirouglit here, nor how so vast a quantity 
of mice, could have assembb^d lU'ar the. banks of the lake, for we saw none 
of their holes, and the ground being very Hwaiii]>y wtis not such as they 
generally frequent.” 

Although the dissolution of the ice was hourly going on, yet no very sen¬ 
sible alte’^ation had taken place for some time past, siu li as might give us hopes 
of u speady release from our confinement. The barrier of icc still remaining 
fixed between the ships and the sea was above five miles in breadth, though 
we lay at the very mouth of the bay, and the only chance of our soon 
getting out rc.sted on an accidental crack in the iloc, extending from near the 
jmint of Oongalooyat across tt) the. main land, and which had lately become * 
somewhat wider. Being thus detained I determined on «lespatching Lieu¬ 
tenant lioppner once more to the northward, fiir the purpose of examining 
a great bay or inlet.of Cockburii Island, that wc had never been able to 
approach i||.the ships, and whicb-we supposed to correspond with that 
delineated by the Esquimaux in their charts, as forming the first day’s journey 


m3. 

Juty. 


to Toonounoo-roochiuk. Lieutenant Hoppner accordingly left us on the :21st :,ion. * 21 . 


with tJiat intention* being accompanied by two men and furnished with a 


sledge and. ten .dogs. 
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1823. .Nothing woithy of nol^e ocQan^d tiU the‘S9th» whfli^ a|?atc^ of 

zoUn broad acpaimted from the outer maipgin of, oiir,barrier aod,;.driftc^d 
Tubs. 9. formed by laying sand qu die ioc was npiv ;^uUe ^ihn^h 

in most places, shewing that the plan would, in this latitude at least;, always 
ensure a ship's escape at an earlier season thmi by the regular, course of 
nature, provided it could be carried the whole way l^wn to the open 
water. 

Wed. 30 . I am now under the disagreeable necessity of entering on a sulyect, 
which I had at one time ventured to hope need scarcely have occu¬ 
pied any part of this Narrative: I mean that of the scurvy, some slight, 
but unequivocal, symptoms of which disease ivcre this day reported to 
me by Mr. Edwards, to have ap|iearcd among four or five of the Fury’s 
men, rendering it necessary, for the first time during the voyage, to have 
recourse to anti-scorbutic treatment among Uie seamen or marines. During 
our first winter, the only instance in which any such symptoms had been 
discovered occurred in Mr. Jermain, the purser of the Hecla, who 
however recovered by the usual treatment, as the summer advanced. 
This short and dubious season being ended, the carpenter and boat¬ 
swain of the Hccla were also affected; and in the course of the scenud 
winter Mr. Jermain’s complaint returned witii* greater severity. In the 
months of February and March, Me.ssrs. Henderson, Halsc, and Scallon, of 
the Fury, were occasionally disposed to scurvy; Mr. Edwards was for a week 
or two pretty severely attacked by it, and my own gums becoming some¬ 
what livid rendered a short course of additional lemon-juice necessary to 
restore them. These ^cases however shortly and j^rmanently recovered; 
but in the spring and even as late as the month of June, when there, was 
reason to liopc that every symptom of this kind would have been removed by 
tlic increased warmth and cheerfulness of the season, and the. change of 
* diet afforded by the game, the disease again made its appearance in. the 
carpenter and Imatswain of the Hecla, and soon after attacked the gunner 
and Mr. Fife, the Greenland master. These cases w’hicli w ere much more 
severe than any w'e had before experienced, had not now rceovej’ed, when 
the gums of four or five of the Fury’s men betrayed this insit^jl^s. disease 
lurking within them, and made it. necessary to administer Icmbn-juipc to 
them in more copious quantities than ordinary. 

It will perhaps be considered a curious and singular fact in. the history 
sca-scurvy, tliat during the whole of the preceding part of this iroyage, none 
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amongst ub'bat olftideis sllbtild HkirO beOn ‘in the' ^ghtest degree afl^cted by 
iti a circumstance diifectly contriiiy to formcir experience. To whatever 
eftuses this iHlghi be’attributed, it could ifol howevef bat be highly gratify¬ 
ing to be'thus assured, that the various means employed to preserve the 
health 'of the seamen and marines had pfoved even beyond expectation 
etiicacidus. 

That a ship’s company should begin to evince symptoms of scurvy after 
twenty-seven months* entire dejicndence ujKm the resources contained within 
their ship, (an experiment hitherto unknown, perhaps, in the annals of naviga¬ 
tion, even for one-fourth part of that period,) could scarcely indeed be a subject 
of wonder, though it was at this particular time a matter of very sincere regret. 

From the health enjoyed by our people during two successive W'inters, unas¬ 
sisted {u$ we had been by any supf»ly of frexh anti-scorbutic plants or other 
vegetables, I had begun to intlulge a hope that w’ith a continued attention to 
their comforts, cleanliness, and exercise, the same degree of vigour might, 
humanly speaking, be ensured at least as long as our present liberal resour¬ 
ces should last. Present appearances however seemed to indicate difFerently; 
fPr though our sick-list had scarcely a name upon it, and almost every indi¬ 
vidual was performing his accustomed duty, yet we had at length been im¬ 
pressed with tlic unpleasant conviction that a strong predisposition to disease 
existed among us, and that no very powerful exciting cause was wanting 
to render it more seriously ap|>arent. Such a conviction at the present 
crisis was peculiarly disagreeable ; for I could not but lament any cir¬ 
cumstance tending to,weaken the confidence in our strength and re¬ 
sources at a time when more than ordinary exertion was about to be required 
at our hands. 

In the afternoon of the 30tli, Lieutenant Hoppner and his |)arty returned 
on board, having discovered that the inlet in question communicated with a 
considerable river, which we jointly named after our mutual and highly- 
esteemed friend Mr. GirvoRn. Lieutenant Hoppner’s account of his journey 
Is here silbjganed. 

At a quarter past four we left the Hecla, and having reached the head ot il. 
the bay at half-past six, the party who were there in readiness carried the 
sledge across the isthmus; after which service they returned to the ship. 

The ^g Was now so thick that it was impossible to proceed towards Neerlo- 
itakto, we therefore kept along the land-ice of Igloolik, when supposing 
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oumelfo#-neatly abfeast »oPftlie fornierisliiM^'Weitlrcitt ow shorpi^ti^tjwait for 
)}ettef^(weatller. 

22- .,*f. ’wetitber oantinued ninti) four on the©afb'^rkoiiit'it 

fayecaming dbater^;iwe^ eeootnineiMi^cl' oiir jowrtiej^V pa9aHi|t'l^w^^n/N<li!afo> 
naktooi andMihree. smaU whi-tish islamis off its -sooth-west- eod^ whith gliM 
di(il«iico are easily mistaken for hummocks of *'dilty* %ce. The**eei'af<jw^ 
wards-began to improve ; hut we were obliged by ae-roral wide'dradks^eKtcnid- 
ing from Nderiotnaktoo to the west land and the islandadn Hfohai(ds*a'Sayii 
to go some distance round to find parts miflieiehtly nanOW fo brOM. > At 
eleven P.M. we pitched our tent on the north-east island in' iticbaeda’ii: 
Bay ; the ice was so much broken up all rouud it that it was with difficulty 
wo landed. 

23. *^‘lt rained hard all night, with thick hazy weather which did not clear nm'ay 

until noon the following day. We immediately prepared to move; but it was 
twenty-iive minutes jiast one P.IM. before m e got away, owing to the time takeh 
up 4n ehocing the tlogs, which for two people was a tedious uperationi ^^'e 
stood-directly over towards the nortli land, finding the ice so bad’for die'first 
six or seven nules as to make it reasonable to exj)cct that a veiy fow-daya 
irould render it impassable. Towards the. centre of the strait ft beenme very 
good, and contiiuiod so until we got near the. north shoFe^ wheie-ice Ibund 
it in much the same state as on the o]>posite side. Scveral of -the cracks ex¬ 
tended from land to land, ami were so wide as to cause us much perplcxity»in' 
crossing them. At a quarter past nine we lamled on a low kamly beach, 
which forms the south-east point of the opening wi^ .saw to die negth-west^i 
when on our former joyrney with tlic E-squimaux. * i > 

24. “ The weather during the early jiart of the day was tolerably fine^ but iu|the 
afternoon became foggy, with heavy showers of rain. The dqys being a good 
deal fagged, 1 determined to give them a day’s rest, expecting we should ^be- 
alrfe to ascertain the extent of the inlet on foot. 1 laving waited without success 
to got the meridian altitude, I walked up the inlet and, crossing Uiatuo fkst' 
|K>ints-4>f land, picked up a piece of fresh skin, which conv^^ me tirat 
our friends the ^quimaux had not much the start of us. A )4" 

the south side, about twelve or fourteen miles distant, becomiaga 'very pro^ 
minent object, I made towards it, hoping from thence to see the termination of 
the iidet^ which here varied from one to three miles in breadth. At five F.^rip 
finding-the hill above-mentfoaed stiB too distant fov-me to reac^ cni>fiaotr^^ 
landed on the right-hand shore, from whence the opening appeared to extend at 
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lefst«journey fbr lhe^eled^Cr continuing about the same breadth and 
not appearinjj' to terminate even at the furdiest point seen. After resting vi& 
a shoxi vdme.^ eetanied towarda the teae, detcMminiiif^, if our people had 
killed^ iCny, thin^ whkb would furnish, a supply of food for the dogs, to run up 
widi di^.fdedge next day, imd if possible reach its termination. Having 
walked ahmil five miles back, 1 discovered an Esquimaux tent on the north 
side, .whieh being pitched behind a point had escaped my notice on 
passing upw and which proved to belong to some of our old friends. As 
tlie want of food for the dogs had made me fearful we should be obliged to 
abandon our object before its accomplishment, I immediately bargained with 
them for a suiiply, promising to visit them the next day. They had a few 
pieces of very tine looking lisli drying on the rocks. After stopping with 
them about ten minutes 1 took my leave, and, on reaching the point next 
above our tent, found tliat the rest of the Esquimaux had arrived during my 
absence. 

“ At twenty minutes past twelve on the "ioth wc struck our tent and 2*. 
proceeded up the inlet, stopping a few minutes at the tirst point, where 
we purchased emme meat for the dogs, and got the promise of a seal on 
our return. At three P.M, wc arrived at the tent of Ericliiuk, from whom 
we purchased some more meat and a very tine salmon. The Esquimaux 
t<dd us we might reach the head of the inlet to-day; we therefore left 
one of our dogs which was lame in Erichiuk’s charge, and resumed our 
journey, with the fnteiitioii of lightening the sledge at the first convenient t 
place. At four P.M.,*having reached two small islets situated nearly in 
mid-channel, wc buried whatever wc could well sp;|re, to ensure the ac- 
comj^ishment of our object; and having stopped half an hour to refresh 
ourselves, wc set off at a quick |mcc. The weather w'as so thick that 
it was but very rarely we got a glimpse of the shores on each side of us; 
when wc did, they seemed rocky and steep; but a short distance from the 
beach the land appeared well clothed with vegetation. As we advanced the 
ice bc'ciunc very thin and rotten, and gave indications of our approach to 
its termination: at length, about half past nine, we found ourselves 
within fifty yards of the water, and were obliged to pick our way to the 
shore over a very rotten surface. On landing wc were gratified by tlie sight 
of a noble sheet of water, a mile and a half in breadth and perfectly fresh. 

The tide was out, but there was no current perceptible in the middle, nor 
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382a notice any during the whole time of twir stay. The Esquimaux had 

infbmved us of a large fall, but as w’e neither saw nor hem-d any thiag of 'it, 
it must be a good way higher uj», our point of view extending full hftecn 
miles, when it terminated, in two bluff points, between which tlic stream 
seemed to wind. To theso points, to aU appearance, it continued about the 
same breadth, and from the colour of the water it must be deep enough for 
ships of large burden. The land on each side w jis high, and where we stood 
w’as more closely covered with vegetation than any spot I had ever scon in 
these regions. The dwarf willow grew to a height and size almost eadtling 
it to be called a shrub, and the Andiymteda tetragma was in the greatest 
abundance. 

2G “ On the 26th I sent one of my men to the top of a high hill behind our tent, 
hut his view from thence was not more extensive than what we had already 
procured. After stopping to get the meridional altitude, which gave the 
lat. 70® 06'4*2" N., the longitude, by chronometer, being 0®39'4H". W. of 
the ships, we set out on our return. As the ice was broken up for two miles 
below us, we endeavoured to get on the soli<l floe by a nam>w neck about 
one hundred yards broad ; hut having got half way it proved so thin and 
rotten that I considered it better to return, than to run the risk of crossing 
it. The dogs dragged the sledge along shore until vre came to the firm ice, 
performing their task much better than we expected. We now returned 
down the river, and, having picked up die things left on the island, arrived 
' at the Esquimaux tents at half-past eight. They received us very kindly, 
assisting to unload the sledge and carry the things to the top of the hill. 
We purchased of thorn some very fine salmon,' which they caught in a 
small rivulet emptying itself into a bay about a quarter of a mile from the 
tents. 

27 . ** The 27th proving a fine day, the men all went out with their fishing- 

spears at high-water, but returned in a short time, saying there were no fish, 
from which it is probable that they only come here occasionally, resorting 
at odier times to other places of the same description, witli which the river 
abounds. The latitude of this station is 70® O' 13" N.; longitude, by chrono¬ 
meter, 0° o' 40" W. of the ships. Wc left our friends about one P.M.; they 
continued civil to the last, although the temptation to rob us was too great for 
them to resist. This, however, they.did in a sly sort of way, removing things 
from where tve had placed them with the idea, perhaps, that we should not miss 
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them until we had taken aur depajiiure. Qu tasting the water at this station, 
which is not moro'tlian seven, or eight miles from the mouth of the opening, 
it proved nearly fresh. We kept close along the north shore, passing over 
very bad ice, with crack.s extending across to the eastern part of the Strait. 
It appeared only to want a strong breeze from the westward to drive it out, 
as it w£« quite detached from the land. At nine P.M. we landed on a small 
rocky island, the easternmost of a group almui fifteen miles from the spot where 
we left the Esquimaux on our former joprney. From this point I could see 
both the places we visited during that trip, and could now clearly ascertain 
that the land was connect*ed ; as the only part which had been doubtful was 
in a bay formed by the north-eastern point of the river, and another about 
five miles to tlic westward of our present station, where (the land being rather 
low) there was an a])pearance of an opening; this day’s journey, however, 
pr(»ved tin* continuity of the coast. Our time being limited, I did not think 
it worth while going any ihrther to the eastward ; but as the dogs W'ouUl 
require a tlay’sircst previously to carrying us over to Igloolik, I determined 
to remain here until the 'itltli for that puqiose. 

“ The weather was so thick that it was not until past ten on tlie 29tli that 
we left the north land, ami at seven lurived on the west cud of Neerlo- 
nakloo, where we stoppctl for the night, our dogs being too much tired to 
proct'ed. We found the ice in coming over far iHJtter than 1 expected, ft 
was however separated from both lamls by wide cracks, and did not average 
more than two feet in thickness a.s far as [ could judge ; it appeared nearly 
in the same state as hist year at tliis season. 

“ Leaving Neerlo-naktoo at half-past eleven on fhe 30th, wc reached 
Igloolik at two P.M. The iee between the two islands was almost inqmssa- 
ble fora sledge in some places, hut the pools were all frozen over, for the first 
limt‘, during.the last night. We fouiid great dilliculty in lauding on Igloolik, 
the iee having broken up into detached pieces along its shores. In getting 
the sledge iwross from one eiul to the other, we were frequently near losing 
it, the dogs having to sw'im across several of the spaces between the broken 
pieces of icc. Having crossed the isthmus, w e got sight of the ships and 
arrived on board about four P.M.” 


1823. 

July. 


29. 


30. 


The first of August had now arrivc^l; and yet, incredible as it may appear, 
the ships w’cre as securely confined in the ice as in the midilie ol winter, ex- 
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cept that a pool of water-a|K)ut twice tlielr own.,length in diameter was now 
open around them *. i determined* therefore^ notwithstanding the {Apparent " 
hopelessness of sawing our way through lout or five miles of ice, to begin 
;that laborious process; not indeed withJhe hope of cutting a canal sufii' 
fciently large to allow the passage of the ships to sea. but with a view to 
"weaken H -so mudi as, in-some measure, to assist its disruption whenever any 
swell should set in upon its margin. On this and the following day, there- Sat. c. 
fore, all the gear was carried (Jown for that purpose, and a large tent pitched 
for the ships* companies to dine in, the distance being too great to allow 
them to return on board to their meals. On the 3d, however, we were Sun. 3; 
saved a great deal of unnecessary labour, by the ice opening out at the 
crack before mentioned, so that our sawing might now be commenced within 
a mile of the Fury. After divine service, therefore, all hands were sent 
from both ships to bring back the tent and tools to the point of Oongalooyat, 
and the parties were recalled from the walrus-fishery, except a single boat’s 
crew: these also returned on board a few days after, .the whole number 
of sea-horses killed being eight, and one large seal. It is remarkable 
that all the walruse.s were males, of which a skeleton was made on board 
each ship as anatomical specimens. The Hecla’s two boats bad one day a 
very narrow escape in as.saulting a herd of these animals; for several of 
them, lieing wounded, made so fierce an attack on the Imats with their 
tusks, as to stave them in a number of places, by which one was immediately 
swamped and the other much damaged. The Fury ’s boats lieing fortunately 
in sight prevented any'furthcr danger; t»vo of the walnises were killed and 
secured, and the damaged boats lightened and toMred to the shore, from 
which they^had been several miles distant. 

Oil the 4th our sawing work was commenced, with the usual alacrity on Mon. 4. 
the part of the officers and men, and three hundred and fifty yards of ice 
were got out before night, its thickness varying from one to four feet, but 
very irregular on account of the numerous pools and holes. An equal length 
was accomplished on the following day, though not without excessive fa¬ 
tigue and constant wet to the men, several of whom fell into the water by 
the ice breaking under them.' 

• This circumstaiK^ afTorded a very favourable opportunity of (obtaining a complete set of 
steady obligations on die deviation of die luagneliu needle on board die Fury ; tbeso are 
given in the Appendix. 
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1823. On tlve^Sthi the register-thcarmoittetcr^ which Imd j»eon placed in the ground in 

the winter, was taken up, tliougli, to astonishment, the gTOfiaxil,abo\:Q and 

Tucs. 5 . become iieaiiy as bard and oempaetly froxen a^>vJ|jcn w^e^dug the 

hole to put it down. How this came about we w'^cre quite at a loss to determine; 
for the earth had been thrown in quite loosely, whereas its present , consoli¬ 
dated state implied its having bceu thoroughly tliawed and fro2ciiagato> i It 
occupied two men ten days to extricate it, which, as they approached thg 
thermometer, was done by a chisel and mallet to avoid injury by jarring. 
This, however, was not sufficient to prevent mischief, tlie instrument being 
so idenUtied with the froxeii earth, as to render it impossible to^,strike liie 
ground near it without communicating the shock to the tubes, ta^o of which 
were in consequence found to be broken. Thus ended our experiment fur 
ascerttoniiig the tcra{>emture of the earth during the wdntcr; an expcriiueiit 
which it would seem, from Utis attempt, scarcely practicable to make in any 
satisfactory manner witliuut some apparatus constructed ex|>rcssly for. tin^ 
purpose. . . 

Wed. 6. On the 6th, the work aas coniiiiueil as before, and about four hundred yards 
of ice w'crc sawn through aiul Hoated out, leaving noa' a broad canal, eleven 
hundred yards in length, leading from the open water towards tliat formed 
by die gravelled space. In the course of this riay’s work, one of the seamen 
of the Hecla fell into die water by the icc giving way, and very murowly 
escaped drowning, as it was not easy for the other people to approach him. 
He was taken out scarcely sensible; but being immediately conveyed on 
board the Fury was by care and attention recovered in a few hours. 

Thur. 7, When die lateness of the season to which'the ships bad now been detauu'd 
in the ice is considered, with reference to the probability ^ the Fury's 
effecting any thing of im]wrtance during the short remainder of*the present 
summer, it will not be wondered at that, coupling this consideration with dial 
of the health of my officers and men, 1 began to entertain doubts whether it 
would still be prudent to adopt the intended measure of rcinainiug out iu tire 
Fury as a single ship; whether, in short, under existing circuraatoncc#, die 
probable evil did not far outweigh the possible good. In order tp assist my 
own judgment on this occasion upon one of the most material .points, 1 re- 
questcfi the medical officers of the Fury to furnish me with their opinions 
** as to die probdile effect that a third winter passed in these regions would 
produce on the health of the officers, seamen, and marines of dial ship, tak¬ 
ing into consideration every circumstance connected widi our situation. *’ 
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Mr. Edwards’s reply, with wiiich in subatancci that of Mr. Skeoch coincided, 
is here given, as being dt once more concise -as to expression, and of infinitely 
greater ifeiglit as^to &piniou,Kth«i any remaxhs 1 could myself have offered on 
this subject. . 

** Piirihg the last winter and subsequently, the aspect of ithe crew of the 
Fury tn general, together *adth th«-incrc?ased number and diarq^cter of’ their 
complaints, strongly indicated that the |K;culiariiy of the climate and .service 
was slowly effecting a serious decay of their constitutional jmwers. The 
recent ajqreacance also of scweral cases of incipient scurvy in tlie roost fa- 
rotimble month of the year^ and occurring after a more liberal and continued 
!ise of fresh animal food than wc can calculate upon procuring hereafter, are 
confirmatory proofs of* the j^rogression of the evil. 

“ With a tolerable prospect of eventual success, other circumstances 
remaining nuclianged, J should yet expect an increase of general debility, 
with a corresponding tb'gree of sickness, though at the same time confident 
‘ofour resources being equal to obviate serious consequences. But consi¬ 
dering the? matter in the other |)oint of view, namely, as a single ship, it 
assumes a much more important shape. It is not necessar}’’ that I should 
dwell on the altered circumstances in which tlie crew would then be placed, 
as they arc such as you must long ago have foreseen and weighed. 1 allude 
to the increase of labour and exposure resulting from the scfmration of the 
vessels, the privation of many salutary occupatiotis. mental and corporeal, 
attending their union, anti, I may add, at this, late period of the seiison, the 
li(»pelessn(^ss of the success of the ensuing navigation being such as to excite 
feelings suthclently lively to counteract those depressing causes. It is iin- 
]K>s$iblc, ill fact, to reflect on the subject and not to apprehend a less favour¬ 
able result than might bo expected luider the preceding conditions.” 

Kudosing to Cafitairi Lyon the replies of the medical gentlemen, I now 
also requested his opinion whether, under existing circumstances, he still 
considereil it expedient to adopt the measure originally intended, with respect 
to the sefMiration of the two sliips. 1 had scarcely des{>atchcd a letter to this 
effect when, at ten A.M. on the 8th, the ice about the Pury began to move, 
the jiools breaking up, and tlie gravelled canal soon entirely closing. A 
breecc springing up from the northward at this time, all siul was mode 
upon the ship, and the icc gradually driving out as it detachctl itself from the 
shore, tlie Pury got into open water about one P.M. The Hccla, however, 
still remained in the middle of her winter’s floe, which, though it mowd a 
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1823. 

Augt^ 


UUlic wkk tliOirast«tfirst. did<not come out of fiielwy. In the coiirse^if^ 

afternoon, finding her still stationary^.'d^detflifininefi to occupy , the tiiue.<in 

stfoitehiiigoverdo i^tbe MH‘thiraith fi>ri4he><|wi|»o8e lofrhBaminwg'^ state 

of the .fixed kie at the eastern mouth of the staait ; and anivwgr at Its 

mar^n J^.ten P.M. found it attached ^to bcMth aluMros from the north* 

eastera part of Neerlo-naktoo across to.Murvay M«xwiidl>difiat. .UiJ|9i» the 

general opinion that this ice was in a more solid state fiian at thersame 

time and place the preceding year, but its situation did not. I heUeiw differ 

half a mile from what it had then been. As the sun went down nearly in the 

direction of the Strait, wc obtained from the mast«head a distmet smd exten* 

♦ 

sive view in that quarter, and it is impossible to conceive .a more .hopeless 
prospect than this now presented. One vast expanse of level solid ice occu¬ 
lted the whole extent of sea visiWe to die westward, and the eye wearied 
itself in vain to discover a single break upon its suffa^e. 

Having finished this examination, which at once destroyed every hope 
1 had never ceased to indulge of a passage dirough the Strait, we returned 
towards Igloolik to rejoin the Hecla. It was not, however, till the morn¬ 
ing of the 9th that we observed her to be moving out of the bay; when 
at length (for the first time perhaps that such an event ever occurred.) 
she drove to sea in the middle of the floe. Thus at the mercy of the icc, 
she was carried over the shoals off the south-east point off l|^olik in six and 
a half fathoms, but was then fortunately drifted into deeper water. The 
swell on the outside was all that was wanting^ to break up her icy prison, 
which separating at seven A.M. finally released her from ccmfinenient. 

Having soon afterwards received Captain Lyon's answer to my communi¬ 
cation. it was necessary for me to come to a final determination on the imh- 
ject therein alluded to. 1 sludl first however insert Captiun Lyon's re|)iy, 
both because it is proper diat his opinion should be recorded, and beemtse it 
Is impossible for me either more dearly or more briefly to oomnumicate the 
■substance of my own. 

** As 1 consider the health of your crew as of most importance in every 
point of view, I shaM in the first place state that, independently of the weighty 
opinions of your medical officers, it has for some time h^n my opinion that 
the Fury’s passing a third winter in this country would be extremely haxaid- 
#us. I tun induced thus to ex|M»8s myself from the grout change 1 have 
observed in the constitution of the offic^and men of the Keda, and by the 
jqipearance pf some very severe cases of scurvy time the auntmer bat cmn* 
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kititiljed {(lio amMr»>thiit ^he same' seotbutie^kffnptdms hUve- be^h 

boOcKNl, ttlldi||p>irtttl'exitVan^1be Fdry.' 

total >dspiifattoir 

4iesb^a|{fMl*Wd<mGgd«ririie fsdd 'for^i rt ww r e two ysars^' and the neeetisarj and 
deiM^>cnfidti«iii«iit4)>r«8nvet«bhioaths «f teaeh acirere winter, are undoubtedly 
tWe Mbaebfof thw^enerali^teiiitioii of* constitution which has for some time 
pasIHhoieb Sa etsdCnA.^- {'therefore conoeive that a continued exposure to the 
saHib clefnimilidns'and confinements, the solitude of a single ship, and the 
piiliffubMMiW>t<my= of a ditrd winter to men whose health is precarious, would 
itrdH jpiw it ni biiity bo attended with very serious consequences. 

Wheff ait the commenccmeirt of the last winter I gave it as my opinion, 
that the servlee would be benefited by your remaining out in the Fury, as 
you proposed,"and still attempting a further passage to the westward, I did 
not anticipate so Irnig dl^confinemcnt in the ice as we have unfortunately 
experienced, and'formed myoinnioii on tlie sup|>osition, and in the full 
expactatiofi tbutwp should be at liberty about the 1st of J.uly of this year, and 
thatthe general good health which then prevailed would still continue. From 
our^btung^talned until tlic present time, however, 1 am of opinion that the 
seasoU'in which it is possible to navigate has now so far pas.sed, that nothing 
inaterial can be effected cither by one or both ships. We know from the 
exf»crtenoc of last year, that it is not before the end of August or the beginning 
of September -that the ice breaks up in the Strait of the Fury and llecla, and 
that i# is not until that {icriod that you will Ik; enabled to re-examine its 
western entrance. Even when you should have done so and, os there is 
every reason to expect, found it still closed, you wou^d have barely sufficient 
tiiflte to return to Igloolik to ]>ass another winter. Again, should the sea 
prove open to the south-eastward, aud should you deem it expedient to 
attempt, 'by rounding the very extensive land in that direction, to find some 
other pasSM^ to the westward, I conceive that the extreme lateness of the 
season w'ould not admit of your making discoveries of any importance, or at 
adl events of such importance as to warrant your passing a third winter, at 
the risk of the safoly of your officers and crew. 

' Having now stated my reasons for changing ray former opinion, I beg to 
advise^ tltat tho Fnry and Hccla retnrn to England together as soon as such 
anMn^mCiHil'rei^oCing Ute removal of stores and provisions as you may 
judge; proper to make idia||pbe completed.’' 

' Under dueh circunistaiM;e$, to which may be added the uncertainty of 
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the Hecte^s t Hbefiiftion the to ihe 'hotfthwaifd hefote * ihe ' ddse 
of the season, I no longer considered it pradent or justifiable, 
rfender dhAthce of eventenil sirccess nowhefoie us, siifty^ of ^he 

t^Reitoi and men committed to my chaige, and ufiom hdw my liwt dish 
to Tc-iconduct in good health to dieir country arid their IHOnds. ’ Hiwftig 
communicated my intentions to the officei^ aUd ^ifHf* companies; f directed 
sereFal additions to be made to their ordinary hltowance <^*ptotrisl<nis/pai^ 
liculady in the various anti*scorbntics, which had hitherto heeUMfCsOtvC# tot 
cases of emeigcnCy; and then beating up to our Winter Station'whichi by 
desire of Mr. Fisher, our Chaplain and Astronomer, I nmned TtmrOt^ BaV, 
we anchored theix' in the afternoon in ten fathoms, and hamediattSy com¬ 
menced our preparations for lightening the Fury. Seven months* 'protisions, 
a bower anchor, and a few other stores were received by the Heela, «omC‘Of 
her water before filled as ballast being started toife;ake room for them ; and 
such other arrangements made as circumstances would pedinit for improving 
the stowage of the. Fury’s hold. The bay was now entirely clear Of ice in 
every part; and so changed was its appearance in the course of the last tour- 
and-twenty hours, that it was scarcely possible to believe H the saine‘place 
that we had been accustomed daily to look upon for the ten* jWc«^d4iig 
months. . ' . 

The conveyance and stowage of the stores had scarcely been eorhpleted, 
when some loose ice drifting into the bay with the tide. On'the night of the 
Sun. 10. 10th, obliged us hastily to get under way and stand oilt. On *tolloWiifg 
Mon. ii.m<miing I ran across to the main-land in the Fury, tor tlie^pnrpose of erect¬ 
ing, in compliance with my instructions, a fiag-stotT fifty-six 'feOt ih height, 
having at its top a ball made of iron hoops and canvass, ten feet ta diainatoC, 
and a cylhHier buried near its foot, containing a parchment With: some 
account of our visit to this place. In the mean time', TreifUestodrCaptaiti 
Lyon to stand over to the point of Igloolik where our walruses tNui >boirn 
landed, and to bring off these as well as our boats and tents ^r mni di ii ng 
thcrCi The ice soon after coming in upon the point;’it was tiot-withoat risk 
of the Hccla’s being dangerously beset, that Caplakl'LybnWacoeeded^la 
bringing off every thing but one boat. This was indeed''ifb great loss'to 
iis;' th«nigh a great acquisition to the' Bsqbimaimti tor'being idmOst wnfis 
oM, 1 hgd intended to bredk her up piwvioasly toieavifig the lee: Besides 
this we purposely left our sledgeS, afida^iitmnftty of'wood in pieehs oT a 
convenietit s»c for bows, spears, and paddles, distributing them about in 
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^at, M Uva Mifidi^k laigbi i^t ,nak€;.ii prize ef the 18 S 3 . 


, The PQ! 4 it rf^inieg tw or theaaAeroHig>ol the ,12th». we .^Uxod oni to the Tues. 12. 
eaetwai^ |u»d.Jiially teok,e#t^ 4eiwitiRe fi^ lgk>oUk. In the lareauon a 
thiohcfog cmoe on, wluoh». wMh a good deal of loose ice drifting about, gave 
118 eante trouble Jr clearing the land } after which we made the Calthorpe 
lalanda* the. wjod being, southerly with tliick rainy weather. This con- 
tutued AiU the Xahowing afternoou* when a change of wind soon brought a Wed. 13. 
dearer atmosphere, enabling ua to bear up for the main-land, which we made " 
near the three islands called Ooglit, and then ran along it to the southward 
in a perfectly open sea. We saw here a great many walruses, but no ani¬ 
mals of miy other kind. In the course of the night the favourable breeze 
failed us and, on the morning of the 14th, was succeeded by a southerly Thur. 14 . 
wind, the ships being dose to another island called Ooglit about twelve 
leagues to the S.S.W. of the othcis> We were here immediately visited by 
our old acquuntance the Esquiinauz, several of whom came off in their 
cuioes in the course of the morning, as if determined to lose no opportunity 
of profiting by us. . Among these was our worthy old friend Nannow, to 
whom every body was glad to give sometliing; and indeed they all received 
as many presents as their canoes could safely carry or tow on shore. Their 
tents, nine in namber, were pitched on the main-land, a little to the 
northward of Ooglitt, at a station thdy call Ag-wme~6-tvii', of which we had 
often heard them speak at Igloolik. They now also pointed out to us Ami- 
tioke. at the distaacc of four or five leagues to tlie southward and westward, 
which proved to be the same piece of low land that we liad taken for it in 
first coming up thin coast. The Esquimaux told us that a number of their 
younger men were iidand in pursuit of deer, aud that the rest had abundant 
supplies^ n£ w^rua, which animals we saw in considerable numbers about 
thts plaoe. 

^ nnie fadlum of file wind was not the only cause of our detenti<m here; the 
ice, whose margin we had begun to perceive as we approached this part of 
tb« ctTMt. now closing in completely widi die land, so as to prevcnt'the pos- 
mbiltty of onr making any fnither progress for the present. The closeness of 
4bejenain.|xidy of ice to the land at this tune, compared with its position a 
meAthiOailier the pfoteding year, was undoubtedly to be attributed to the 
pfcrrinnfii of sniithf riy and easterly winds wUiQh we bad lately expt'rienced. 
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1828. whil6i4hom»'frofn<th#>nppbflte cpBWiet'co«W^idwi« jckive it ®ff4ko4a^ 

-ice wtiis liere Tery'heaDry, being oo^tewd wilh latge-hviminpoke, reiiiindiiigi«»: 

(^‘tvbktiiii^bad<to -6noountefin cfMhiiig ttp4hii ooait.! >it -wtt8 al4b cemaied. 
HI almDst every >pai4 with sand n^d small stones, making its geneml aspbct oft 
a brawniest oOlonr, only a few patolies-cfi white ice ajqjeariag here fwid« 
there. How these substances bad been brought here in such ahundanee* 
anoteer year’s experience of the phenomena of these seas had not taught us 
to explain; and before we left this coast, we saw many hundred squhre miles 
of ice thus covered. In* all the intervals between the hummocks were: large> 
fK)ols of water, which had in many instances formed deep oircillar Imds, 
twenty or thirty feet in diameter, in sha|Kii like the crater of a voleaao. 
Most of the pools had found their way through to the sea below,- and the 
smallest swell would have broken every doc-picce into numberle^ masses; 
indeed, as it was, there were few to be seen of more than three or four acres 
in extent. ♦ 

Being thus detaijiied, I despatched Mr. Ross to Ooglit to observe the 
meridian altitude, which gave the latitude of its south {)oiut 68°'23' 38",’ 
and he found the minoralogical character exactly the same us tliat of 
Igloolik. About the middle of the island, which is quite > lowt >arc two 
bone winter-huts, conspicuous at some distance to seaward. It was low. 
water at lialf-pa.st eleven A.M., making the time of high water here ou f«Ul 
and change days a quarter past eleven.* . 

15 to 21. We were now for some days all but beset in this neighbourhood, calms 
or light southerly and easterly breezes constantly prevailing. During this 
dine the main body o/ iec remained, in most parts, closer to the shore; 
leaving us only a “ hole,” of water to work about in, and mudi nearer to 
the land than on this shoal and shelving coast was altogether safe for 
the ships. Notwithstanding this, however, wc had soon .oocataon to oh;, 
serve that they not only kept their ground, but even drew to the soutliwanl, 
owing no doubt to the current before found to set in that direction alcmg 
the mast. ..t . 

Frid. 22. Dn tho morning of the 2*2d, being oft’ Amitioke, the ice became nuMse 
slock along the shore, and a breeze from the northward enabled ns to make 
some progress. ’ 1 may here t£^e occasion to remark -that, In 4lm coitrae hf 
this summer, we experienced not only an unusnai propovdon of gontberiy iind 
easterly winds; but observed id.so, that these wererniore.froquently^aittfmdcd 
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wit%t pitfsrIroiithMi tha»iflig«MjraH 3 i?*(tfae'«fi«e^; ivlii&e on. the. other hand e 
grc^ 'of’NcleMo tbtdc ilreathier^ oocurfed/ < with»breezes from the. Borthem 
quarter. The ^esoht nortiberly wind heilecareeiy' eprang up laa hour before, 
d'thitk fogt’cane oui frequentVy'obscuring tliQe land from lut as we ran along, 
fit the< distoBee of half a< mile to a< mile and a hdf. Thus ciroomstanced, the 
Fury-wasoece 4n the course of the day placed in a very awkward edtuation, 
the water quickly shoaling to six fathoms, and die icc preventing for a time 
the possibility of hauling out. Having at length gained an oihng of. a couple 
of miles, we were obliged to make the ships fast to a (loe-tpiece, the ice 
entirely closing around us. 

Continuing to drift to the southward, wc observed on die 23il, in latitude Sat. 23. 
€iV 40'- IH" Cape Brown bearing S.E.b»S., live or six miles distant. On die fol¬ 
lowing day at noon wc had passed Cape Penrhyn, our drift having been twenty- Sim. 2 . 1 . 
one miles in twenty-four hours, though closely beset, and without a single pool 
of water in sight the whole time. The current was observed to be parti¬ 
cularly strong when iniiiicdiatoly off Cape Ponrliyn, tailing die ships round 
that hca<Hand at the rate <»f two or three knots fur one hour. In the night 
of the ^4th, wc drifted out to the distano* of nine or ten miles from the 
land; and on the 25th at noon had reached the latitude of ()i° 17' 28," tieing .Moa. 
rather to the southwartl of the Barrow River. It was })robahly tlie inhueiicc 
of this stream that caused the ships thus to set off from the land, this being 
the only instance in wliich they did so. The icc was also rather more slack 
hero, of which circumstance we took advantage to warp the ships a mile 
nearer in shore; it was, however, still of the same heavy kind as beforo. 
Scarcely a single bird had been seen since leaving Igloolik, and the walruses 
wTre extremely rare on this coast, to the southward of Amitiokc. 

The ice remained dose the whole of the 20111; but we continued as usual i 
to drift generally to the soutbw'ard, and the next morntiig being oft’OwVittee- v. .. 
week, were enabled to cast off and make sail, the ice being rather more 
open than licfore. Being favoured by a commanding nortlierly breeze we ran 
a considerable distance to the southward, having however only just room to 
sail bolween tho points of the closely ))acked ice and a flat dangeraus shore. 

A few small low islands were here discovered and atldcd .to the chart. In 
llie ewening wo wore onco more arrested in our progress and obliged to make 
fast, being two or three miles short of Point Elizabetli, and within three 
quartern of'a'iftiie of the share. On the making ol’ the flood-tide at night, tho 
ships were hurried past the [mint in seven fathoms, and not having boon able 
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toiii«k«faillo!tlic8i«ne#a«^iec(^ww<^»w^opv!|tejiiifci^ 
a^«n<beeet' WRbotU.escvpiil^ lbr « mpi»eiiiiimn our 
Sat. 30. Mid •knost wikhost pere^ving any^motioiiiof 

selves, w« kad4kt noon^n Ihe ^KHb dnfited >dawn witkia & ,of 
island, kfiiignear the iiortli*east jiomt o^.Winter isiaoA* 

Sun. 31. named after Mr. Cramtfoiu). Oil the 3lst the Ude took .us throug^J^^llf^ 
dKse, die breadth of tlie passage being three<^uarter8«o£.a mtkw.j^ np less 
than sixteen fidhoms water. We then passed within a dai»gerpus.,ii(^ nf 
rocks lying a full mile from the shore, and having anmeroua heaViy masaas of 
grounded ice upon it. After clearing this in a good depth of water we were, 
by the evening, canried ^ong shore within a mile of Cape Fisher. Being 
desiidus of seeing whether the Esquimaux had meddled with the tombs of our 
departed shipmates, 1 despatched a piuiy on shore over the loose ice;, and 
was glad to find <m their return, which was not accomplished without diffi* 
eulty, that both were in good order. Among the specimens of plants which 
Mr. Ross brought qo board were some radishes, onions, and mustard and 
cress, found at our gardens. The onions had a very pungent smell 
taste, and the whole were in that healtliy state which, howcvqr dwarfish 
their growth, would have rendered them very acceptable if more abundant. 
The Esquimaux had certainly visited the island since our departurp, as several 
tin canisters, left for them on a particular spot, had been removed* 

Thus had we, in a most singular manner, once more arrived at. our old 
winter>quajrter8, with scarcely a single successful exertion oit our parts 
towards eifeedng that object. The distance from Ooglit to ouf, .pfosent 
Nation was about one hundred and sixty miles along the coast. Qf this, we 
had never gaUed above forty, the rest of the disttuice having bew aOQom* 
piished while we were immoveably beset by mere drifting. The interval 
thns e^iloyed having been barely eight days, gives an average drift to, the 
southward of above fifteen miles per day. 

< The phenomena of the tides had now been precisely.similar to thoaU' bglbrc 
observed oa this coast, and may be stated in few words. Thu doodrtidf 
comes fiRMU the northward, but aided idso by a current fifom, ,the aeme 
quarter, rendering its stream both stronger and of limger dui;etipjp 
«f the ebb. The latter i» indeed scarcely perceptible with 
hreene, mid even widi the wind from the southward does npi ^sua%; aPect 
a shif^a drift for more than three‘houna each ride.i rThinl^ing^ ,the 
1 do not. know bow a diip could effect a, passage jdtiing this coasts tp,the 
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noi^wardf aftfeJr the IftAd-ice hoB onee been detached f«)m the shores ; for 
hiridg Nothing by which to hdld on, whenever the ice closes, she can only 
Irtfy^'Ahe* rftcmhtite of running into it or of being driven on shore. In the 
fbrmcr case would in'all probabilityi as we havrrseen, be drifted bade 
to fhe^sdtidrifraM at the rate of about fifteen miles per day, and in the latter 
c^ld'^canDely contrive to escape without serious damage. 

At‘dayfight tin the 1st of September we found ourselves within three or 
four hundred yards of the rocks on the eastern side of Winter Island, the 
soundhigs having gradually decreased to eleven fathoms. Had it remained 
daric an hour longer the Fury wouhi in all proljabiKty have gone on shore; 
but happily the ice was slack enough to allow us to %varp clear of danger 
soon after day-break. The Hecla had in the mean time been drifted 
round Cape Fisher, and several miles to the westward towards Lyon Inlet, 
in "n'Mch direction the Fnry was also carrietl in the afternoon. The wind Wed. 3. 
now setting in easterly, both ships drove ^'ith the ice up the inlet, and on 
the 4th wen* abreast of Safety Cove, though fortunately on the western Thur.4. 
side, clear of the dangerf of the Hay of Shoals. A light breeec (hen spring¬ 
ing up from the nortli-west, we again began to move down the inlet; and on 
the evening of the fith, after making a little progress with the sails in thesat. 6 . 
ccHlrse of the last two days, were once more mot by an easterly bree 2 e off 
Cape Edwards, the ice being still as closely packed as f>ossiblc. The young 
ice also began nt times to annoy ns, by forming to a considerable diickucss 
at night, so aB to cement the larger masse.s strongly together. The weather 
now tmeame eliilly immediately after sunset, and we considered it rather a 
prematuite decrease of temperature in this latitude,,when the thennoaieter 
was observed to fall to B4® on ttfe morning of the 31st of August. A very 
unusual deposition of dew took place every evening about this season, 
immediately after the sun had set, and was in an hour or two converted into 
hoar frost. 

in 4he Aftemoon of the 6th 1 was much pained at being mformed by 
telegri^ ftom the Hecla, that Mr. Fife, Greenland Master of tliat diip, had 
jUsVek|)lred,an eVent which for some days past there had been but too much 
reason‘to apprehend; the scurvy having within the last three weeks conti¬ 
nued to incre^c consideraMy upon him. It is proper for me, however, both 
iii* jusiite to the medical Officers under whose skilful and humane care he 
•vtAs phujed, ' nod to the means wHh which we were in this way so liberally 
supplied; to state that during a part of diat rime Mr. Fife had t^en so great 
a dislike to the various imti'SooriMHics which were administered to him, that 
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'he could seldom be itiduced to use Any of them; The disease, in conse- *823. 
quencc, reduced him to a state of extreme debility, which at length carrietl 
I him off aimoht without |9ain. The.Hecla being at the time closely beset, 
iand ip. a iptuation of great danger among the shoals off ■Vllnter Island, Cap- 
.4tain Lyon caused the remains of the deceased to be. committed to the sea 
' wifli all the solemnity which cirrum.stanccs would permit, 1 cannot close 
this'lnela'hchbty notice without expressing my most sincere regret, to which 
I may venture to add that of Captain Lyon and the other officers, for the 
los.-5 of this very deserving individual, whose qualitic.s as a S(‘ainan and navi- 
g^itor, had it pleased Cod to spare his life, would have rendered him an 

<»rnumeiit to the na^l service, into which he vva.s to have lieen admitted as a 

« 

Master on the return of the ships to England. Mr. C’rawford, the mate of 
the Fury, was a]>j»ointed, for the present, to act as !Mast»‘r of the Ilecla in 
the room of Mr. Fife. 

In the night of the Glh, the shi])s, which had before nearly closed each 
other, were again separated to the distai'.ce of several miles, though no 
motion was perceptible an the masses of ice about lliem. The Ilecla was 
pow carried towards M'inter Island, and the Fury up Lyon Inlet, so that on 
the 10th we hatl reached the islands oil’ Five-hawser Bay within three-quar- Wed. 
terw of a mile, where the Meela wa.s barelv visible from the mast-head. On 
the evening of the llth, however, the wiiul at lenglli began to fre.sheii fromThur.il. 
the north-w'est, when the ice almost immediately eommeneetl driving down 
the inlet at the rate of a mile an hour, carrying the Fury wuth it and within 
half a mile of the rocks, the whole way tlowm to Cape Martineau, but keep¬ 
ing her in deep water. In the mean time the Ilecla had been sw’ept into 
much more dangerous siiuatioiis, passing along the east and south sides of 
Winter Island; and after driving nearly up to Five-hawser Bay, being carried 
near sonic dangerous shoals about Cajve Edwards, where Captain Lyon 
expected every other tide that she wouhl Uike the ground. Indeed for the 
last ten or tw'olvc days the situation of the Ilecla ha^been one of imminent 
tiungcf* and every exertion to rcim>vc her from it had proved unavailing. 

Froni lhis time, however, the ice continuctl to drive to the southward and, 
by some means or other, tlie ships oiicc more closed each other. It was 
now observable, «s on a former occasion in this neighbourhoOtl, that the ice 
idid not carry iJic ships in the dilution opposite to the wriml, but much more 
towards Southampton Island; so mat on the 14th we were once more o1Ij>uu. 14 . 
(Fife Hock, and had, by great exertions in w'arping, nearly rij<nncd the 
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^23. Hccla. We now also observed a datk water-sky to eastward^ which 
assured us that a clear sea could be at ho great distance in Uiat direction. 
Mon. 15. On the following day, when the fehijjs had closed each other within vi mile, 
we could sec the clear water frohi the mast-head, and the Hecla could how 
have been easily extricated. Such liowT-ver are tho sudden changes that 
take jilace in this precarious navigation, that not long afterwards the Pnry 
w'as quite at liberty to sail out of the ice, while the Hecla was now, in her turn, 
so immovcably ’ set fast, and even cemented between several very heavy 
masses, that no power that could be aijplied was sufficient to move her an inch. 
Tucs. 16 . In this situation she remained all the lOtli, without our being able to afffird 
her any assistance ; and tln^ frost being now rather severf at night, wc began 
to consider it not improbable that we might yet be detained for another 
winter. Wc were perhaps indeed indebted for our escajm to a strong 
Wed. 17. westerly breeze which blew for several hours on the 17th, when, the icc 
being sufficiently close to allow our men to walk to the assistance of the 
Hecla, we succeeded, after seven hours’ hard labour, in forcing her into 
clear water, when all sail was made to the eiLstward, and our course shaped 
for the Trinity Islands in a perfectly oj>en sea. 

Wc thus finally made our escape from the ice after having been almost 
immoveably beset in it for twenty-four days out of the last twenty-six, in the 
course of which time th^ ships had been tak(ui over no less than one hun¬ 
dred and forty leagues of ground, generally very close to the shore, aivl 
always unable to do any thing towards effecting their escape from danger. 
When it is considered that, to have Uiken the ground in this situation, with 
strong and high tides keeping the ice in constant motion, must have almost 
involved the certain loss of the shijis, and witliout the [mssibility of one 
offering assistance to the other, we cannot but consider this as one of the 
most providential esea|»es it has ever been our lot to cx|jerience. 

I cannot help here remarking how closely the band of packed icc, from 
which wc had now escaped, appears to keep to the shores both of the 
continent and of Southampton Island, unless driven off the land bjf strong 
north-westerly breezes. After now leaving this body of it we saw no more 
on our retum to the eastward, which circumstance agrees with the aocomits 
of Haffin in 1615, and of Fox in 1631; the former having aCretehed over 
from Southampton Island to the Trinity l^ands without obtdruciion, and the' 
latter appearing not to have seen any ico the whole way «p to bis farthest 
north. I have no doubt that the same clear sea w'ould be found to extend 
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some distance to the northwajcd of where Fox turned back, and that the 
band of ice from .which we had now extck^d our ships continues down to 
the neighbourhood of Carey’s Swan’s Nest, producing the obstruction occa¬ 
sionally met witli by the Hudson’s Bay sliips on their return homewaids in 
the autumn. 

lluriug the time we were beset in and near. Lyon Inlet, advanh^e was 
taken ot the deep water to try iU$ teinj)crature at different depths, as shewn 
in the following Table: 
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The wind still favouring us after our leaving the icc, we made the land 
near the Trinity Islands on the evening of the ISth, and passed Salisbury 
Island the following day. Meeting with no obstruction whatever we ran ' 

with a favourable breeze dow'ii Hutlson’s Strait, and at noon on the '23d hadTues. 23, 
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{Massed Button’s Isles, from which we took our final departure. Icebergs of 
large'dimen^ns occurred from about the «even<y-third degree-of dongituda^ 
downwards to the entrance of the* Strait, and wc remarked that below the- 
sixty-third degree of latitude the land was still comparatively clear of snow. • 

From the time of our quitting the ice we began occasionally, to nolice^ 
fiocks ^f dovekies, and soon afterwanls kittiwakes and mallemucksy with 
their young became numerous, especially after leaving Hudson’s Stmit. In* 
passing Cape Farewell wc saw only one or two shearwaters, probably in 
consequence of our being too far to the southward of that head-land. A 
very gradual increase took place in the temperature of the sea-water as well 
as in that of the atmos{>here as we a<!vanced to the eastvmrd, which changes 
will best be shown by reference to the Mctcorologj^l Abstract for the month 
of September. The Aurora Borealis was visible more or less almost every 
night during our passage across the Atlantic ; it occurred generally in large 
detached and irregular patches of yellowish light indifferently in all par^ 
of the heavens, and frequently afforded as much light as the moon in her 
quarters. In a single instance, when the light hapix^ned to be confined to 
one portion of the heavens, it was so vivid as to make the shadows of objects ■ 
distinctly visible on the deck. On the same night, the phcnomenon’assumetl 
the form of a brilliant arch extending across the heavens through the. zenith 
from frve east to west. It often happcnetl also in cloudy weather, that the 
Aurora produced the same kiinl of general light at night as the moon docs 
under similar circum.stanees ; the compasses were never [Mjrceptibly affected 
by this phenomenon. 

On the ;24th of ScjVcmher, in lat, 60'’ 30' and long, 01° 30', we picked 
up a piece of yellow pine-tree, ten feet long from the root and a foot in 
diameter; it was quite sound, not at all water-logged, and had no appear¬ 
ance of being worm-eaten. On the 30th, in lat, 57° 35', longv 30° 30', wc 
passed anollier tree of eonsidcrably larger size ; and on the 2d of October, 
in lat, 58° 10', long. 30° 05', observod a spar from twenty to thirty feet 
in h'Qgth. 

We were now generally favoured by strong westerly winds, and nothing 
worthy of notice occurred till the 7th, when being in lat. 59° 26', and long. 
10° 55', a Six’s thermometer was sent down to a depth of three hundred 
and fifty fathoms, and ifidicated a temperature of 50|°, that of the surface 
being the same, and of the air 53°. A solan goose was seen on this and 
the preceding day, and these birds became more numerous as we ap- 
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Ocfoter Orkneys, . which we made on the. mornii^ of the 9th, the .>»rind 

being moderate from the southward. It can scarcely perhaps be .imagined 
by those who have not been siniilady situated, with what eager interest one 
or two vessels wvre this day descried by us, being the first trace of civi¬ 
lized man that we had seen for the space of seven and twenty months. The 
breeze increasing to a fresh gale from the southward in tlie course of the 
night, with a heavy sea from the same quarter, rendering it impossible for 
us to make any progress in that direction. I determined to put into Lerwick 
in the Shetland Islands, to procure refreshments dnd .await a change of 
wind in our favour. Wc accordingly bore up^for that harbour early on the 
Frid. 10. morning of the lOlh, and at thirty minutes past ten A.M. anchored there, 
where wc were immcrliately visited by a great number of the inhabitants, 
anxious to greet us on our return to our native country. 

1 feel it utterly impossible adequately to ex])rcss the kiinlness and atten¬ 
tion wc received for the three or four days that w’c were detained 
Bressay Sound by a continuance of unfavourable winds. On the first infor¬ 
mation of our arrival the bells of Lcrw’ick were set ringing, tlic inhabitunts 
flocked from every jjart of the country to exj»ress their joy at our unex¬ 
pected relurn, and the town was at night illuminated as if each individual 
Suu. 12 . had a brother or a son among us. On the 1:2th, being* Sunday, the officers 
and men of both ships attended divine service on shore? when the w’orthy 
minister, the Reverend Mr. Menzics *, w’ho Jtvas before well know'n to 
many among us, offered uj< iff the most solemn and impressive manner ^ 
thanksgiving for our sale return; at the same time eailing u[M>n us, with 
great earnestness, never U) forget what we owt'd to Him who had been 
about our path, and about our bed, and who S]>icth out all our ways.” 
The peculiarity of the circumstances under which wc had Joined the con- 
gregatioii, the W'arnith of feeling exhibited by every person assembletl 
within the sacred walls, together with the aficetionatc energy of the 
preacher, combined to produce an effect of which words can convoy but 
little idea, but which will not easily be effaced from the minds of Hiose Who 
wen* jwesent on this affecting occasion. 

Moa. 13. On the Ritli, a breeze springing up from the northward, we took leave of 
our kind and hospitable friends, deeply sensible of- the cordial and affec- 

This fdthful minister and most estimable member of society has since gone to receive the 
reward of his labours; but lie will long live in our grateful remembrance. 
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donate reception we had experieneerl; and bein^ still faroured by the wind *^23. 
were abreiwt of Buchaness the following evening. Ij was my intention to 
haVe put into Leith, in order to procurif anchors and pilots previously to 
venturing ttpon the English coast, but the wind breaking us off on the morn¬ 
ing of die 15th, prevented our approaching that part of the coast, and we Wed. is. 
continued our course to the southward. On the Ifith, being off IVhitby, I ihur. 
went on shore there, accompanied by Mr. Fisher the a.stronomer, and after 
receiving the cordial greetings of a great number of tlie worthy inhabitants 
of Whitby, who had assembled to meet us on landing, set off for Lon¬ 
don and arrived at the Admiralty on the morning of the IHth. The ships, 
after touching at the Humber for pilots, arrived in tlie River Thames shortly 
afterwards, and were paid off at Deptford on tfie 14th of November. 


Having thus concluded the Narrative of this our second attemjU to disco¬ 
ver a North-We.st Passage, it may be jwoper for me to offer a few remarks on 
its probable existence and practicability. That such a passage exists, and 
that its outlet on the western side will he found at Bheriiig’.s Strait, the dis- 
coVeries of the last six years, comhined with the previous researches of 
Cook and llearne nH^l Mackenzie, have scarcely left a doiiln ; intleed. the 
various points at which the northern coast (»f .America has now lieen satis¬ 
factorily laid down, from ley CajK* <»n the west to the shores of Alelville 
Peninsula on the eastj afford a strong presumption in favour of the opinion 
that this Continent docs not in any part extend far beyond the 70th or 71st 
parallel of latitude. , 

While the probability of the existence of the Passage has been greatly 
strengthened by the efforts of our various Expeditions by land and sea, as 
well as by those of the Russians about Icy Cape, the hope of its ultimate 
accomplishment has, notwithstanding our lat<‘ failure, received no^neonsi- 
derablc encouragement. That the sea is sometimes navigable upon the 
northern shores of America is no longer a matter of speculation or con¬ 
jecture, but stands recorded upon the authority, and to the honour, of our 
distinguished c^untiyunan Captain Franklin and his brave companions. A 
single view of the drawin^Sfs accompanying his description of their extraor¬ 
dinary canoe-navigation along these desolate shores, must at once convey to 
the minds of those who are interested in the accomplishment of this long- 
sought olycct, a degree of encouragement which the most sanguine could 
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Jvitvo ^3(peiieB<ie(l'«|^&fore. A3)4>.fdlhougl» tkece^ f^ lio dokubt, 
.that the various changes of wind and tide would occasionally«.bliKi]l%tip wi|h 

shores.aujrvey<edvby CapthM» ^'rankUtt, yeM tlw;. ofMat!ivate«<l»je.%h»efyed 
19 ,<a >proot’,tb»t >thQ, i<;o a coiitadoiraUie 8 |iacoMt(> -in^ifo bfi 4 ^ 4 MKi I 

eaniiot, therefore,, but entertain e very c(mhdeiil> hopottiiaat if^ai^p^'Ceidd^ 
oiicc.be got upoii that coast, she might, by patience .iui 4 por^eveisiiiici$}« ulti¬ 
mately,complete the desired object. , ,i , 

The report of the Russian ships tliat lately visited Icy Capevia* alsoi-ns 
respects tlic state of the icc, as favourable as the most sanguine. uMudeoyjd 
wish ; for their description is precisely tliat of a kind of navigation through 
which our ships have already held their course, uninjureil, for. hundreds of 
leagues, and through which, Uiereforc, they may, under Providence, be 
agaui conducted by similar exertions. When, indeed, a body of jee has 
been once dctaclied from the land, and has acipiircd some room to recede 
from it, whicli appears to be tlic case in the summer about icy Cape, it is 
seldom that a ship need dcs]>air of making progress, unless the<season be too 
far advanced to allow her ti> take advantage of the occasional openings.. 

Rofmrts so favourable as these of the state of the ice during the summer 
upon the central and western jiarts <»f the north coast of America, certainly 
combine to oiler a new view of the enterprise in wliiidi we have late been 
engaged. From these and from the late failure of the Fury and Uecla in 
endeavouring to force their way into the Polar 8 ea, it would appear that the 
principal dilhculty lies on this eastern or Aliauiic side ; aud it becomes, 
tlierefore, a matter of more interest than ever to inquire by wdutt route a ship 
is most likely to reach that part of the coast lately discovered and surveyed 
by Captain Franklin. 

The opinion 1 have before given as to the advantages of cwitmufWJt land in 
the navigation of the Polar Seas, has been considerably strengthened by our 
subsequUnt experience for tlic last three seasons ; and I am more tMm ever 
impressed with the belief that tlic only way in whicli a ship caq, with toler¬ 
able certainty, succeed in penetrating any considerable distance is by watch¬ 
ing ihe openings occasionally produced by winds and. tides between a body 
of ice, when detached and moveable, and some land continuous. Jq the de¬ 
sired direction. 1 have here adverted to this only, for thepurjxise of further 
remarking that, however unsuccessful have been ouf late en^emvoprs^ jthey. 
were unquestionably directed to the right place,, and .that, with the limited 
geographical information we then possessed* no other route than thiit pointed 
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out iu my |iu(tnicttoiiB» could poMibly have been pursued with any reasoni^de 
hdpe of sttceess^ 

Circumstances, however, beyond the reach of any previous speculation, 
have cainbined to oppose an insurmountable barrier to our entnuice into the 
Polar Sea by the route lately pursued, and consequently preventii^ us front 
reaching the northern shore of the continent of America, along which it 
would have been our object to proceed. The state of the ice for two suc¬ 
cessive summers in the Strait of the Fury and Hecla seems to indicate, 
that the ^iMbstmction we there met with is dependent rather on locality than 
on season; for the phenomenon of two consecutive wintem of extraordinary 
severity is one of extremely rare occurrence. It is more than probable, that 
the obstacles which finally arrested our progress in the Strait arc to be 
mainly attributed to the current we found setting to the eastward through it; 
and which coincides with that observed by Captain Franklin and by the 
Russians to the westw'ard. This stream, in finding its way out through the 
Strait, would undoubtedly have the effect of keeping the ice close home upon 
its western mouth, so as to prevent the egress of a ship in that direction ; 
aqd I cannot help thinking that, on this account, the navigation of that Strait 
will seldom if ever be practicable. 

Being thus unavoidably shut out from the northern shores of the continenf, 
it remains to inquire by what other opening there may be the best chanec of 
approaching it the nearest; for the princijilc of coasting it, whenever it can 
be reached, must still in my opinion be carefully kept in view. There is 
no knoicn opening which seems to present itself so favourably for this pur¬ 
pose as Prince Regent’s Inlet. This leads me to obsprre that, had w'e even 
succeeded in fairly entering the Polar Sea by the Strait of the Fury and 
Hccla, the geographical information olitained from the Esquimaux, and on 
which 1 conceive the greatest reliance may be placed, W’ould probably have 
induced me so far to depart from the strict tenor of my instructions, as 
to attempt a passage acroM the mouth of the great bay lying on the south¬ 
western side of Melville Peninsula, instead of coasting its winding and pro¬ 
bably much-hidented shores. Indeed I consider that the spirit of my In- 
struedons was fulhllcd, as far as they regarded my close examination of the 
coast of America,' from the moment that I had discovered the Strait whicli. 
terminated that Ooast to the northward; and that had I been fortunate enougli 
to succeed iiv entering the Polar Sea, that my business then was to get to the 
vrestwatd in the shortest way I was able. It being therefore no longer necessary 
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4o f<4lg9r4ie!Q9ntiiien^ oa the western ©C^elville P^i^pilJa, it 
be of vexyUtU^ importance whether a future attempt be made fjrom.Q«ptA^t0<« 
which lies near the bottom of Priacc Regent's Inlet, or from Cape 
•at the western entrauce of t|ie Strait of the j^ury and. He^> •I? n\|| ( d <tthe 
dianee success is rather in favour of the former of these f^o. atetipiier 
both OB account of the shorter distance to Point Turnagpdn- of .Cei^ain 
Franklin, which friom. thence does not exceed four hundred and fifty^ miles, 
as well as from the probability to which 1 Jhave before ailttded, of the 
ice being almost ooustantly pressed by the westerly etMuenf 
western mouth of the Strait. The view wliicli we obtained from the southern 
part of Prince Regent’s Inlet in 1819 was not, indeed, very encour^iag.as 
to the stale of tlie ice at that particular time ; but our business at that, time 
lying in a different direction, we remained only a few hours, on the 
anil could not therefore judge what favourable changes might have been 
produced by the various alterations in wind and tide. The ice was, however, 
certainly detached from the shores, and in motion; in which case a hope 
may always be cherislicd of occasional openings in our favour. 

In estimating the probability of success in this attempt, it is proper for 
me here to remark that the difliciilly of giving any very decided opinion 
upon it arises, not simply from the general uncertainty attending a naviga¬ 
tion of so precarious a nature as that to which we have lately been accus¬ 
tomed, as because there is nothing in oiir late experience which can pro¬ 
perly be considered analogou.s to it. To enter a liody of heavy ice, of great 
and uncertain extent, without any known land stretching in the desired 
direction, is an enterprise ditfering in character from almost any hitherto 
attempted with success. In 1819, indeed, the Hccla and Griper crossed the 
barrier of ice occupying the centre of Baffin’s Bay for a distance of about 
ninety miles, and succeeded in reaching the open water off Sir James 
Lancaster’s Sound ; and since that time numbers of whiders have done the 
same: but this distance is small in com|mrisun with thid which ships would 
have to traverse, from the bottom of Prince Regent’i^i Inlet to any part of 
tile navigable channel discovered by Captain Franklin, and which it wotdd 
be their first object to reach. It is however by no means improbable, that some 
intervening land may be discovered in this interval to assist a ship’s progress 
to the south-westward ; and that, by patience and perseverance, she might 
succeed in gaining the shores of the continent, where it may be expected 
that only the ordinary difficulties of this navigation would once more present 
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tbemiSdlves'. It ^iii possible at the same time that, in so vast an expanse of 
sea^ ^haimbhi <!rir open water may occur to assist a ship’s progress to the 

westwanli 

li af^ieais, thaih that the «hief difficulty to be anticipated in the accomplish¬ 
ment cC this passage, will consist in gettring the ships upon that part of the 
continent, whldft, from the very best authority, we know to be navigable. I 
trust that the endeavours of the two Exj)editions lately employed under my 
orders have at least served useful jnirpose of shewing where the passage 
is n(tt to be eflfected, and of thus bringing within very narrow limits the 
question as to where any future attempt should be made. In submitting, 
which I do with considerable diffidence, the foregoing view of the subject, 
it has not been my intention to create or magnify difficulties, but to suggest 
as well as I am able the best mode of overcoming them. For my own part, 
I never felt more sanguine of ultimate success in the enterprise in which I 
have lately been engaged, than at the present moment; and I cannot hut 
entertain a confident hope that England may yet be destined to succeed in 
an attempt which has for centuries past engaged her attention, and interested 
the whole civilitcd world. 


EXD OF THE N.AJIRATIVE. 
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SCniB FUIVtHER ACCOITNT OP THE ESQtrRfAXTX OP !lfELVttl.E'l*fejrrHStftk ANt> 
" THE ADJOINING ISLANDS/-MORE PARTinTLARLP ITINTER 

ISLAND AND IGLOOLIK. 


Thb number of individuals composing the tribe of E|quima.ux assembled.at 
Winter Island and Igloolik was two hundred and nineteen^ of whom sixty>ninc 
were men, seventy-seven women, and seventy-three children. Two or three 
of the men, from their appearance and infirmities, as well as from the age of 
their children, must have been near seventy ; tlie rest were from twenty to 
about fifty. The majority of the women were comparatively young, or from 
twenty to five and thirty, and three or four only seemed to have reached sixty. 
Of the children, about one-third were under four years old, and tlie rest 
from that age upwards to sixteen or seventeen. Out of one hundred and 
fifty-five individuals Miio passed the winter at Igloolik, we knew of eighteen 
deaths and only of nine births. 

The stature of these people is much below that of Europeans in general. 
One man, who was unusually tall, measured fire feet ten inches, and (he 
shortest was only four feet eleven inches and a lialf. Of twenty individuals 
of each sex measured at Igloolik, the range was— 

-MEN. WOWEir. 

From 5 ft. 10 in. to 4 ft. 11 in. From 6 ft. 8^ in. to 4 ft. s| in. 

The average height.6 ft. in.5 ft. 0| in. 

The women, however, generally appear shorter than they really arc, f»o!h 
from the unwieldy nature of their clothes, and front a habit which they 
early acquire, of stooping considerably forward in drtlerto balan^ the weight 
of the child they carry in their hood. 

In their figure they arc rather well-formed than otherwise. Their knees 
arc indeed rather large in proportion, but their legs are straight, and the 
hands and feet, in both sexes, remarkably small. The yonngcr individuals 
were all plump, but none of them corpulent; the women inclined the meat to 
this last*cxtrcmc, and their ^esh was, even in the youngest individually ifiiite 
loose and without firmness. ’ . i.. - 
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.*1^ feces are generally round and full, eyes small and black, nose also 
small and sunk far in between the cheek bones, but not much flattened. 
It is remarkable that one man, Te-d, his brother, his wife and two daughters 
had good Roman , noses, and one of the latter was an extremely pretty young 
woman. Their.^th are short, thick, and close, generally re^lar, and in 
the young persons almost always white. The elderly women were still well 
furnished in this way, though their teeth were usually a good deal worn 
down, probably by the habit of chewing the seal-skins for making boots. 

In the young of both sexes the complexion is clear and transparent, and 
the skin smooth. The colour of the latter, when divested of oil and dirt, is 
scarcely a shade darker than that of a deep brunette, so that the blood is 
plainly perceptible when it mounts into the checks. In the old folks, whose 
faces were much wrinkled, the skin apfteai's of a much more dingy hue, the 
dirt being less easily and therefore less frequently dislodged from them. 

Besides the smallness of their eyes, there! are two peculiarities in this 
feature common to almost all of them. The first consists in the eye not 
being horizontal as with us, hut coining much lower at the end next the nose 
tluui at the other. Of the second an account, by Mr. Edwards, will be 
given in another place. 

By whatever peculiarities, however, they may in general be distinguished, 
they are by no means ill-looking |>etn»le; ami there were among them three 
or four grown-up persons of each sex who, when divested of their skin- 
dressqs, their tattooing ami, above all of their dirt, i^ight liave been consi¬ 
dered pleasing-looking if not handsome jx'ojile in any town in Euro])c. This 
remark applies more generally to the children alsji, several of whom had 
etimplexions nearly as fair as that of Europeans, and whose little bright 
black eyes gave a fine expression to their countenances. 

Tlie hair lx>tli of males and females is black, glossy, and straight. The 
men usually wear h rather long, and allow’ it to hauig about their heads in a 
loose and slovenly manner. A few of the younger men, and especially those 
w'ho had been about the shores of the Welcome, had it cut straight upon the 
forehead, and two or three hod a circular patch upon the crown of the head, 
where th© hair was quite short and thin, somewhat after the manner of 
Capuchin friars. The w’omcn pride themselves extremely on the length 
and thickness of their hair; and it w'as not without reluctance on their part, 
and tlie «un© on that of their husbands, that diey were induced to di.spose 
of any of it. - When inclined to be neat they separate their locks into two 
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equal pailSi one of wludi hangs on eaoh^fiide <af diein^ fiends and 

their 8houUlec|| To stidBen and bind these they:iMe a nailow 

skin, attached at one end to a lonad piece of bone, fotnieefl ihobtos ibhg* 

tapered to a |K>iBt, and covered oves with leather. This looks a iitlle 

whip, the Idhidle of which is placed up and down the hair^ and the ’stns^ 

wound round it in a number of spiral turns, making the t^l, tfins equipped, 

very much resemble one of those formerly worn by our scahien; The strap 

of this article of dress, which is altogether called a 4ogteegit^ iS so made ftoin 

the deer-akin as to shew, when bound round the hfair, alternate ti#ns of 

white and dark fur, which give it a very neat and omarnentat appearahee: 

On ordinary occasions it is considered slovenly not to have the hair diuS 

dressed, and the neatest of the women never visited the ships without It. 

Those who are less nice dispose their hair into a loose f^ait on each side, 

or have one togleega and one plait; and others again, whohy disregarding 

tlie*bustucss of the toilette, merely tucked their hair in under the breast of 

their jackets. Some^of tlie women's hair was tolerably fine, hot would not 

in this respect bear a comparison with that of an Englishwoman. In both 

sexes it is full of vermin, wiiich they arc in the constant habit of picking out 

and eating; a man and liis wife will sit for an hour together, performing 

for each other that friendly office. The women have a comb, (13;) • which, 

however, seems more intended for ornament than use, as we seldom or never 

observed tliem comb their iiair. When a woman’s husliand is ill .she W'cars her 

• 

hair loose, and cuts i^ff as a.sign of mourning if he dies; a custom agreeing 
with tliat of the Greenlanders f. It is probable also,^ from what has been lieforc 
said, that some opprobrium is attached to the loss of a woman’s hair when 
no such occasion demands this sacrifice J. The men wear the hair on the 
upper lip and chin, from an inch to an inch and a half in length, and some 
were distinguished by a little tuft between the chin and lower lip. 

The dresses both of male and female are composed almfist entirely erf deer* 
skin, in which respect they differ from those of most Esquhnanx before met 


* This and the other numbers thus occurring in the courts oi tlut.«hapCBr# mirr to tbs i 

corrcbj^xtading numbers in the two Engravings of Implements, SfC.^ , 

f Ccantz's History of Greenland, London edition, 1767, i. 138^ .240. I 
account of the Esquimaux, references will occasionally be made to Cnuntz 
well to p(wt out any dissimilarity, as any resemblance, between these pwpc 
of Greenland • 

* Id. ibid. 
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:lm £orm direat ^ey vary iwry lit^ from those so repeat- 

adly.'dfiaciihocL The vhteh i« el 0 ae» but not tiii^ht, 41 ronnd, comes 

M.lonr the bijM and Am aleevra reaehatig^ to wrist. In that of the 
wOMeii» the tail er flapt behimi is vciy broad, and so lon^ as almost to touch 
the ground; wbileashovterand nanrower one before reaches halfway down 
the tbagh- The men have 48o a tail in the hind part of their jacket, but of 
smaller dimensionsbut before, it is generally straight, or ornamented by a 
single aoollopt. The hood of the jacket, which forms the only covering for 
their head, is much the largest in that of the women, for the purpose of 
holding a child. The back of the jacket also bulges out in the middle to 
give the child a footing, amd a strap or girdle below this, and secured round 
the waist by two large wooden buttons in front, prevents the infant from 
falling through when, the hood being in use, it is necessary thus to deposit 
it. The sleeves of the women’s jackets are made more square and loose 
about the shoulders than those of the men, for the convenience, as we under¬ 
stood, of more readily depositing a child in the hood,; and they have a 
habit of slipping their arms out of thcrnri, and keeping them in contact with 
their bodies, for the sake of warmth, just as w’c do with our fingers in our 
gloves in very cold weather. 

In winter every individual, when in the open air, wears two jackets, of 
whicli the outer one (Cdppe-tt^ga) has the hair outside, and the inner one 
(Atteega) next the body. Immediately on entering the luit the men take off 
their outer jacket, beat the snow from it, and lay it by.. The upper gamtent 
of the ftiumlcs, l)e8ides being cut according to a regular and iiuiforin pat¬ 
tern, and aewed with exceeding neatness, which i-i the case with all the 
dresses of tiiesc people, has also the flaps ornamented in a very lu'ceming 
manner by a neat border of deer-skin, so arranged as to display alternate 
breadths of wlitte and dark fur. This is, moreover, usually beautified by a 
haudsomc fringe, consisting of innumerable long narrow threads of leather 
hanging down from it. This ornament is not uncommon also in the outer 
jackets of the men. When seal-hunting, they fasten up the tails of their 
jackets with a button behind. 

Their breeches, of which in winter they also wear two pair, and similarly 
disposed as to the fur, readi below the knee, and fasten with a string 
drawn tight round the waist. Hiough these have little or no waist-band, and 
do not ocane very high, the depth of the jackets, which considerably overlap 
them, serves very effectually to complete the covering of the iKwly. 
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' Tlieir legi^aiid feet afe so well elbtbed tfaaC^iiO degieeyaf:«old?ili»ilMil 
tMb&t tliesK. When a «MUi goes on a sealiiig excttfsioB# he fiNtfMtla mi a^iaik 
of deer-skin boots f AUeki^gd > with die hair uiside and reanhiag to ^thn 
knee, where they tie. Orer these come a pair^ of shoes of the same 'Mate¬ 
rial; next a pair of dressed seal-skin boots peifecdy water-tight ; and ofOr 
all a corresponding pair of shoes, tying round the instep. ' These iaat ave 
made Just like the mocassin of a .North-American Indian, being • neMly 
crimped at the toes, and having several serpentine pieces of bide sewn 
across the sole to prevent wearing. The water-tight boots mid shoes are 
made of the skin of the small seal, (tteitiek) except the soles, which oonsist 
of the skin of the large seal (ogttle) ; Uiis last is also used for their fishing- 
lines. WTicn the men are not prepared to encounter wet, they wear an outer 
boot of deer-skin with the hair outside. 

The inner boot of the women, unlike that of the men, is loose round the 
leg, coming as high as the knee-joint behind, and in front carried up. by a 
long pointed flap, licarly to the waist, and there fastened to the breeches. 
The upper boot; with the hair as usual outside, corres})onds with the other 
in shape, except that it is much more full, especially on the outer side, where 
it bulges out so preposterously as to give the women the must awkward, 
bow-le’ggcd appearante imaginable. This siiperiluity of boot has probably 
originated in the custom, still common among the native women of Labrador, 
of carrying their children in ihemt We w’cre told that these women some¬ 
times put their children there to sleep ; but the custom must be rare among 
them, as we never saw it practised. These boots, howt^ver, form their prin¬ 
cipal pockets, and pretfy capacious ones they are. Here, idso, as in tlie 
jackets, considerable taste is displayed in the selec tion of difierent parts of 
the deer-skin, alternate strips of dark and white being placed up and down 
the sides and front by way of ornament. The women also wear a mocaasio 
(Itteegega) over all, in the winter-time. 

One or two persons used to wear a sort Of ruff round the neck^ conqioced 
of the longest white hair of thc-dccr-skin, hanging down over the boaom i« 
a* manner very becoming to young people. It seemed to aibrd «o little 
additional warmth to persons already well clothed, tliat £ am iucUaed 
rather'to attribute their wearing it to some superstitious notion. The chtlr 
dren between two and eight or nine years of age had a p«r of breeches and 
boots united in one, with braces over their shoulders to keep them up. 
These, w'ith a jacket like the others, and a pair of deer^hia mittens. 
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ivitii 'Which each indmdual is furnished, constitute the whole of their 
dress. Children's dothea are often made of the skins of very young fawns 
and of the marmot, as being softer tlian those of the deer. 

The Esquimaux, when thus equipped, may at all times bid defiance tf> the 
rigour of this inhospitable climate ; and nothing can exceed the comfortable 
appearance which they exhibit even in the most inclement weather. M'luin 
seen at a little distance, the white rim of their hoods, whitened still more by 
the breath eollccting and freezing upon it, and contrasted with tlie dark faces 
which they encircle, render them very grotesque objects ; but while tlic skin 
of their dresses continues in good condition, they always look clean and 
wholesome. 

To judge by the eagerness with which the women received our beads, 
especially sniull white ones, as well as any other article of that kind, we 
might siip])osc them very bind of }iet>,tjnal oruuineiit. Yei of all that they 
obtained from us in this way at Winter-Island, scarcely any thing ever made 
its appearance again iliiring our ^tay there, exce pt a. ring or two on the 

finger, anil some bracelets of beads round 4in- w rist ; the latter of these was 

« 

probably eonsiilered us a charm of some kind or other. M o found among 
them, at tlio time of our first infereourse, a number of small black and white 


glass heads, disfiosed ulteriiateiy on a string of sinew and worn in this 
manner. They would also sometimes hung a small bunch of these, or a 
button or two, in front of thidr jackets and liair ; ami many of them, in the 


course of tfie second winter. 


covered the whole front of their jackets with 


the beads they received from us. 

The most common ornament of this kind, exclu''iycly their own, consists 
in strings of teeth, sometimes many huiidrctl i'l number, which are either 
attacheil to the lower part of the jacket like the fringe belore described, or 
fastened as a belt round the waist. Most of these teeili are ot the lox and 
W'olf, but some also belonged to the musk-ox, (oiMiun^niu^')t of which animal, 
tJiough it is never seen at Winter-Island, we procured from the Esquimaux 
several of the grinders and a (piuntity of the hair anil skin. The bones oi 
tUe kdblee-iirioOi, supposed 4o ^bc the wulvereiie, constitute another ol their or¬ 
naments ; and it is more than probable that all these possess some imaginary' 
qualities, as specific charms for various purposes*. The most extraortlinarj' 
amulet, if it be ouc, of this kind, was a row' of foxes’ noses attached to the 


• Egedc's Description of Greenland, Lundon Edition, 1745, p. 194. 
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fore-part of a woman’s jacket like a tier of black buttons. I purchased 
from lligliuk a semicircular ornament of brass, serrated at the uj^er ed|^e 
and brig^htly polished, which she tvorc over her hair in front and which was 
very becoming. The handsomest thing of this kind, however, was under¬ 
stood to be worn on the head by men, though we did not learn on what 
occasions. (7.) It consisted of a band two inches in breadth, composed of 
several strips of skin sewn together, alternately black and yellovr; near the 
upper edge, some hair was artfully interwoven, forming with the skin a very 
pretty chccqiier-w'ork; along the lower edge were sus|)endcd more than a 
hundred small teeth, principally of the tleer. neatly fastened by small double 
tags of sinew and fanning a very appropriate fringe. 

Among their personal ornaments must also be reckoned that mode of 
marking the body, called tattooing which, of the customs not essential to 
the comfort or happiness of mankind, is perhaps the most extensively prac¬ 
tised throughout the world. Among these people it seems to be an ornament 
of indispensable invi>ortance to the women, not one of them being w ithout 
it. The operation is performed-abont the age of ten or sometimes earlier, 
and has nothing to do vvith marriage, except that, being considered in the 
light of a personal charm, it may serve to rec<»mmen<l them as wives. The 
parts of the body thus marked are their faces, arms, hands, thighs, and in 
some few women the breasts, but never the feet as in fireeiilainl *. The 
operation, which by w’ay of cnrio‘iity most ol* our gentlemen had prac¬ 
tised on their arms, is very expeditiously managed b\ jiassiiig a needle and 
thread, the latter coveretl witli lamp-black aii<l oilf. iinrler the epi<lermis, 
according to a pattern previously marked out upon the skin. Several stitches 
being thus taken at once, the thumb is pressed upon the pari, while ilie 
thread is drawn through, by which means the colouring matter is retained 
and a permanent dye of a blue tinge ilipurted to the akin. A woman ex¬ 
pert at this business will perform it very quickly and with great regularity, 
but seldom without drawing blood in many places, and orcasu)ning some 
inflammation. Where so large a portion of the surface of the body is 
to lie covered, it must become a painful as wcM as tedious process, espe¬ 
cially as, for want of needles, they often use a strip of whalebone as a 
substitute. For those parts where a needle cannot imiveniently be passed 
under the skin, they use the method by puncture, which is common in 

% Id. ihid. 


• Crantz, I. 1S8. 
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other comitrie.4, and by which our seamen frequently mark their hands and 
arms. The pattern which these people adopt, and which is nearly the same 
in all, will best and can indeed be only understood by reference to Cap¬ 
tain Lyon’s drawings, in which it is Oi^ithfully delineated. Several of the 
men had a little of this kind of mark on the back part of Uieir hands ; 
and with them we understood it tj> be consitlered as a .souvenir of .some di.s- 


tant or deceased person who had performed it. 

In their winter-habitations, I have before mentioned that the only mate¬ 
rials em]»loyed arc snow and ice ; the latter being made use of for the win¬ 
dows alone. The work is corameneed by cutting fn>iri a drift of hard and 
yompact snow a number of oblong .slabs, six or seven inches tliiek and 
about two feet in length, anil laying them edgeway^^ on a level s])ot, also 


covered with snow, in a circular form and of a diameter fr«)m eiglit to fifteen 


feet, proportioned to the number of occupants the hut is to contain. Upon 
this as a foundation is laid a second tier of the same kind, but with the 
jiieces inclining a little inwards, and made to fit closely to the lower slabs 
and to eacji other, by running a knife adroitly along the under part and 
sides. The top of this tier is now prepared for tin* reception of a tliird, by 
squaring it off smoothly with a knife, all which is dexterously performed by 
one man standing within the circle and receiving the blocks of snow from 
those employed in cutting them without. M hen tiie Avail has attained a 
height of four or live feet? it leans so much inward as to appear as if about 
to tumble every mompnt, but the workmen still fearlessly lay their blocks 
of snow' upon it, until it is too high any longer to furnish the materials to 
the builder in this manner. Of this he gives notice by cutting a hole close 
to the ground in that part where the door is intended to be, Avhich is near 
the south siile, and through this the snow is now passed. Thus they con¬ 
tinue till they have brought the sides nearly to meet in a perfect and well- 
con.structcd dome, sometimes nine or ten feet high in the centre ; and this 
they take considerable care in iinishing, by fitting the last block or ketj~&tonc 
very nicely in the centre, dropping it into its place from the outside though 
it is still done by the man within. The people outside arc in the mean time 
occupied in throwing up snow with the puoulltrdy, or snow-shovel, (o.) and 
in stuffing in little wedges of snow where holes have been accidentally left. 

The biiililer next proceeds to let himself out by enlarging the proposed 
door-way into the form of a Gothic arch three feet high, and two feet and a 
half wide at the bottom, communicating with which they construct twro 
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passages, as shewn in the annexed ground-i^an, each from ten to twelve 
feet long and from four to five in height, the loweA being that next the 
hut. 



The roxjfs of these passages are sometimes arched, but more generally 
made flat by slabs lai<l on horizontally. In lirst digging the snow for build¬ 
ing the hut, they take it principally from the part where the passages arc to 
be made, which purposely brings the fl(»or of the latter considerably lower 
than that of the hut, but in no part do they dig till the bare ground appears. 

The work just described completes the walls of a hut, if a single apart¬ 
ment only be required ; but if, on account of relationship, or from any other 
cause, several families are to reside under one roof, the passages are made 
common to all, and the first apartment (in that case made smaller) forms a 
“kind of anti-chamber, from which you go ^through an arched door-way five 
feet high into the inhabited apartments. When there are three of these, 
which is generally the case, the whole building with its adjacent passages, 
forms a tolerably regular cross. 
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F«r the admiasion of light into the huts a round hole is cut on one side of 
^ n»o£ of -eaehafKntmeat, and acircuiai' plate of ice, three or four inches 
thick %nd twoc feet in diameter, let into 'it. The liglit is soft and pleasant 
like that transmitted through ground glass, and is quite sufficient for every 
purpose. When after some time these edifices become surrounded by drift, 
it IS only by the windows, as I have before remarked, that they could be 
recognised as human Jiabitations, It may perhaps then be imagined how 
singular is their external apjiearance at night, when they discover themselves 
only by a circular disk of light transmitted through the windoAvs from the 
lam)>s within. 

The next thing to be done is to raise a bank of snow two and a half feet 
high, all round the interior of each ujiartment, except on the side next the 
door. This bank, which is neatly '(piared off, forms their beds and fire-place, 
the former occupying the sides and the latter the end opposite the door. 
The passage left ojien up to the firc-placc is bctMcen three and four feet 
wide. The beds arc arranged by iirst covering the snow with a quantity of 
small .stones,over which are laid their padtlles, tent-poles, and some blad<*s of 
whalebone : above these they place a number of little pieces of net-work, 
made of thin slips of whalebone, and lastly a quantity of twigs of birch* and 
of the andromeda tetragoua. Their deer-skins, which are very numerous, 
can now be spread without risk of their touching the snow ; and such a bed is 
capable of affi»r<ling not merely comfort but luxurious repose, in sjiite of the 
rigour of the climate. TJie skins thus used as blankets arc made of a large 
size and bordered, like some of the jackets, with a fringe of long narrow slips 
of leather, in which state a blanket is called la'ipik. ^ 

The fire belonging to each family consists of a single lamp, or shallow 
vessel of /ap/s oUark, its form being the lesser segment of a circle. (2.) The 
wick, composed of dry moss rubbed between the.hands till it is quite inflam¬ 
mable, is disposed along the edge of the lamp on the strait side, and a greater 
or smaller quantity lighted according to the heat required or the fuel that 
can be afforded. \Vlien the wdiole length of this, Avhieh is sometimes above 
eighteen inches, is kindled, it affords a most brilliant and beautiful light 

* This birt^ they swd hatl been procured from the southward, by way of Nouurook. We 
nevcT'Wiet with any of tin* same kind in those ports of the country which we visited, e.\cept 
that f^Hcrved by Captain liyon in the deserted habiLations of the Escpiim.'uix near Five 
UawaeivBny., 
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without any perceptible smoke or offensive smell, ^lie .lamp 4a?«Mui*> 4o 
supply itself with oil, by suspending a lung thin slice of. whaic, soal, or mmr 
horse blubber near the flame, the w'armth of which causes the 0iL4o.<l|ip< into 
the vessel until the whole is extracted. Irauiediately*ojcr the lamp is fliMMi 
a rude and ricketty frame-work of wood, from which their pots are suspeadad* 
and serving also to sustain a large hoop of bone, having a net stretched tight 
within it. This contrivance, called Inlwtat, is intended for the rcceplkm of 
any wet things, and is usually loaded with hoots, shoes, and mittens. 

The fire-place just described as situated at the upper end of the apartment^ 
has always two lamps facing dilferent ways, one for each family occupying 
the corresponding bed-place. There is frequently alsi> a smaller and less- 
pretending establishment on the same model, lamp, pot, net and all, in one 
of the corners next the door; for one apartment sometimes contains three 
families, which are always closely related, and no married woman or even a 
\vidow without children is without her separate fire-place. • 

With all the lamps lighted and the hut full of people and dogs, a thermo¬ 
meter placed on the net over the fire indicated a temperature of ; when 
removed two or tlirec feet from this situation it fell to 3i% and placed dose 
to the wall stood at 23 ’, the temperature of the open air at the time being 
25“ below zero. A greater degree of warmth than this, produces extreme 
inconvenience by the dropping from tJic roofs. This they endeavour to 
obviate, by applying a little piece of snow' to the phicc from w'hicli a drop 
proceeds, and this adhering is for a short time un efieetnal remedy ; but for 
several weeks in the spring, w’hen the weather is loo W4irm for these edifices* 
and still too cold for tenths, they .suffer much on this account. 

The most important perhaps of the domivstic utensils, next to tlic lamp 
already described, are the or stone pots for cooking. (1.) These 

are hollowed out of solid lapis ollaris, of an oblong form, wider at the top than at 
the bottom, all made in similar proportion though of various sizes, coirespoud- 
ing w'ith the dimension.s of the lamp which burns under it. The jwt is sus¬ 
pended by a line of sinew at each end to the frame-work over the lire, and 
thus becomes so black on every sidfc that the original colour of the stone is in 
no part discernible. Many of them were cracked quite across in several places, 
and mended by sewing w'ith sinew or rivets of copper, iron, or lead, so as 
with the assistance of a lashing and a due proportion of <lirt to render them 
quite w'ater-tight. I may here remark, that as these people distinguish the 
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’Whgwfttrer b^r^tte name €)i’0<dtic6o9eek->9&likj* wc were at first led to conjecture 
thftt tliey pvoctifnd their pots, nr the material for making them, in that ncigli- 
bd«trhaed':*flri9, hnwoter, they assured us was not the case, the whole of 
thtotti cemhig fitmi Akkoolee, where the stone is fouml in very high situations. 
Onenf Ihe-womcn at Winter Island, who came from that eountry, said that 
l««r parent were much employed in making these pots, chiefly it seems as 
artideo'rrf barter. The asbestos which they use in the shajic of a roundish 
pointed stick, called tatko^ for trimming the lamps, is met with about IlepuUe 
Bay, and generally as they said on low land. 

Besides the ootkoosceks, they have eireular aiid oval vessels of whalebone 
of various sizes which, as well as tlioir ivorv’ knives made out of a walrus’ 
tUfrii, (16.) are precisely similar to those described on the we.stern coast of Baf¬ 
fin’s Bay in 1820f. They have also a number of smaller vessels of skin scm ed 
neatly together; and a largo basket of the .same material, resembling a com¬ 
mon ^vc ill shape, but with the bottom close and tight, is to be seen in 
every apartment. Under every lamp stands a sort of “•save-all,’* consisting 
of a small skin basket for catching the oil that falls over. Almost every 
family was in possession of a wooden tray very much resembling those used 
to carry butchers’ meat in England, and of nearly the same ditncnsioiis, which 
we understood them to have procured by'w’ay of Noouook. They had a 
niiinbcr of the houls or cups already once or twice alluded io as being 
made out of the thick root of the horn of the mnsk-ox. (iJ6.) Of flic 
stnalier part of the sapie horn they also form a convenient drinking-cup, (9.) 
sometimes turning it up artificially about one-third from the point, so as to 
be almost parallel to the other part, and cutting it full of small notches as a 
convenience in grasping it. (8.) These or any other vessel for drinking they 
call Immooehiuk. 

Resides the ivory knives, the men -were well supplied with a much more 
serviceable kind, made of iron, and called paiim. (14.) The form of this knife 
is very peculiar, being seven inches long, two and a quarter broad, quite 
straight and flat, pointed at the end, an<l ground equally sharp at both edges ; 
this is firmly secured into a handle of bone or wood, above a foot long, by 
two or three iron rivets. This formidable looking weapon, of wldeh Cap- 

«i 

* It will he seen by the chart that die Esquimaux gave us infonnation of an .inn of the 
lying opposite to Wager River, on the Northern Coast of America, whicii t«ey also dis- 
tmguidi by the same name, and which is only one w 'two days' journey distant from tlie otlicr. 

"f- Journal of the Vo^-age irf 1819-20, p. S86, 
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tain Lyon's drawing renders any farther description unnecessary; > 1ms «H 
the appearance of a most destructive spear head, butHs nevertheles put -to 
no other purpose than that of a very useful knife, which the men are soarcelfri 
ever without, especially on their sealing excursions. For theae» mid s e vwd 
knives of EurD|>ean form, they are probably indebted to an indifeei comiHi^' 
nicatioii witli our factories in Hudson’s Bay. The same may be aihserfddtiif 
the best of their women’s knives, Cooloo,) ow one of which, of a larger sine 
than usual, were the names of “ Wild and Sorby.” Whelks^of their own 
manufacture, tlie only iron part was a little narrow slip let into the bone and 
secured by rivets. ('27.) • It would be superlluou.s to oftbr any fuither verbal 
description of these knives, of which Crantz has put one into the hand of a 
Greenland Avoman in plate 3, p. 180, of his first volume. It is curious to ob¬ 
serve in this and in numeions other instances, hoAv exactly, mnidst all the di¬ 
versity of time and place, tiiese people have preserved unaltered their maiinere 
and habits. That which an absurti dreatl of innovation tloes in Chiiiti, tlic 
want of intcrcour.se with other nations has cirected among the Esquimaux. 

Of the horn of the mu.sk-ox they make also %cry good sfioons much like 
ours in shape ; and I must not omit to mention Ihcir marrow-spoons, C'pattfJc- 
niuk, from pattefr, marrow,) made out of long narrow hollowed pieces of lione, 
of wdiich eA'cry housewife has a bunch of half a dozen or more tied tof 
gethcr, and generally attached to her needle-case. (25.) 

For the purpose of obtaining lire the Esquimaux use two lumps of comr 
mon iron pyrites, from which s|)arks are struck into ft little leathern 
containing moss well dried and rubbed between the hands. If tiiia tiadAff 
docs not readily catch,* a small quantity of the white lloss of the seed of 
the ground willow is laid above the mo.ss. As soon as a spark has caught, it 
is gently blown till the lire has spread an incli around, wlicQ, the fiointefl 
end of a piece of oiled wick being applied, it soon bursts into a dame, the 
Avhole process having occupied perhaps two or three minutes. 

Among the articles in their possession, which must have been obtained 
bj communication along shore with llmlson’s Bay, were two large copper 
kettles, several open knives with crooked wooden handies, and many frag¬ 
ments of copper, iron, and old files. On a small European axe was observed 
the name of “ Foster*.” 

* It may {lerhaps be the means o£ saving useless conjectures at some future tioietojraenticm, 
that on several knives made by tin' armourer of the Hecla, the name of ** Jamea WtUbetf* 
was marked, together with the Prince of Wales’s feathers. 
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^'ijr«tfum«ratiii9ibe artidM of their food we mip^t perhaps fpve a list of 
e^f^rjF^AiuaMl inhdbiteitg 4!hese regrioBs, as ihey certainly will at times eat 
any 0 ttW/of them ITIietr principal dependence howercr is on the rein>deer, 
aiuidmax, C^un§nmk^J> in the parts-where this animal is found ; 
whide, faggAb^;J wallrus, Cei-u-ei ;) the larp^e and small seal, (ogiJce, and 
nitiiek;) and two sorts of salmon, the eufee-tdroke^ (salmo alpinus ?) and 
icMuovodke. The latter is taken by hooks in fresh-water lakes, and the 
former spearing in the shoal water of certain inlets of the sea. Of all 
these animals, they can only procure in the winter the walrus and small seal 
Upon tins |>art of the coast; and tliese at times, as we have seen, in scarcely 
sufficient quantity for their subsistence. 

Thcyhpertainly in general prefer eating their meat cooked, and while 
they hare fuel they usually l>oil it: but this is a luxury and not a necessary 
to them. Oily as the nature of their principal food is, yet they common!}' 
take an equal proportion of lean to their fat, and unless very hungry do 
not eat it otherwise. Oil they seldom or never use in any way as a part of 
their general diet; and even our butter, of wdiich they were fond, they would 
not eat without a due quantity of bread*. They do not like salt meat 
as well as fresh, and never use salt themselves; but ship's pork or even a 
reel herring'did not come amiss to them. Of pea-soup they would eat as 
much as the sailors couki afford to give them ; and that word was the only 
one, W'ith the exception of our names, which many of tliem ever learned in 
English. Among their awn luxuries must be mentioned a rich soup called 
kfn/i), made of blood, gra\y, and water, and eaten quite hgt. In obtaining 
the names of several plants, which wdll be found «in the vocabulary, we 
learne<l that they sometimes eat the leaves of sorrel, Ckdngokk\) and those of 
the ground tvillow; as also the red berries, C]taoona-rootik\J of the vaccinum 
vliginommt and the root of the potentilla pitlchdla ; but these cannot be said to 
form a part of their regular diet; scurvy grass they never eat. 

Their only drink is water; and of this when they can procure it they 
etwillow' an inconceivable quantity ; so that one of the principal occupations 
of tile women during the winter is the thawing of snow in the ootkooseks for 
tWfs purpose. ' "Wiey cut it into thin slices, and arc cai'eful to have it clean, on 


■ • Toolooak, who whs a frequent visitor the young gentlemen s nrcss-table on lK»artl the 
Fujqyj once evinced thia taste, and no small cunning at tlie same time, by asking alternately 
for a little mcarc bread, and a little more butter, till he had made a hearty meal. 





CppffI a 4i^^cc j0f 6l^ yards fir^pK; 
uTW haye.nB e^enu^ 4ii4iV^<t9,drmkm,w#^ ra^c^ aj^va tkc 
J^Ui^per^i^re pf 3^. la aatiug iheir mpals tt^ mistraiii, af the iamily, tiuviog 
lipavioiidy .CQ<>ked the meat, takes a large lump out of tihc pot with lv»r 
JhngpiB ^and haods it to her husbaod, M’^ho placing a part of it between his 
teffth cuts it off with a large kaife in that positiop, and tlien jiasses Oic 
ktufe and mernt together to his next ncighliour. In cutting off a mouthful 
of meat the knife passes so close to their li|ts, that noliiing but constant 
habit could ensure them from tlic danger of die most terrible gashes ; and it 
would make an English mother shudder to see the manuer in which 
children, five or six years old, are at all times freely trusted with a knife to 
be used in Uiis w'ay. 

The length of one of the best of seven canoci; belonging to these .Esqui¬ 
maux was twenty-five feet, including a narrow-pointed projection, three 
feet long at each end, which turns a little ujiward from tlic horizontal. The 
extreme breadth, which is just before the circular hole, w'as twcnty-ouc 
inches and the depth ten inches and a half. The plane of the upper sur- 
lacc of die canoe, except in the two extreme projections, bends duwniivards 
a little from the centre towards the head and stern, giving it the appearance 
of what in ships is cmllcd “ brokcn-backed.” The gunwales are of fir, in 
some instances of one piece, three or four inches broa<l iu the oootre and 
tapering. gradually away towards the ends. The timbers, as well as tli^' 
fore-and-aft connecting pieces, are of the same iqaterial, the former being 
an inch square, and sometimes so close together as to require between forty 
and fifty of them in onp canoe ; w'hich wl\pn thus “ in frame” is one of tlic 
prettiest things of the kind that can be imagined. The skin with which 
the canoe is covered is exclusively that of the 'ncitUk\ prepared by scra{>ing 
off the hair and fat with an oo/oo, and stretching it tight on a frame ov(*r the 
fire ; after which and a good deal of chewing, it is sewn on by the women 
with admirable neatness and strength. Their paddles have a blade at each 
end, the whole length bchig nine feet and a half; the blades arc covciicd 
with ,a narrow {date of bone round the ends to secure them ,Crom splittiiig: 
they are always made of fir, apd genemlly of several pieiQps Sjcarfcd mnd 
woolded together. 

In summer they rest their canoes upon two small stones, raised four 
feet from the ground; and in winter, on a similar stnteture of in 

one case to allow them <0 dry freely, and in the other to prevent the 
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atidW’-dfHl flnhn ccminng, And the dngs from eating them. The difflcidty 
of procuring a canoe may he condtuied from die circumstance of there 
being at Winter Island twenty men able to manage one, and only seren 
i^noes among them. Of these indeed only three or four were in good 
repair; the rest being wholly or in part stripped of the skin, of which a 
gootl deal was occasionally cut off during the winter, to make boots, shoe^, 
and mittens for our people. We found no oorniak^ or women's boat, among 
them, and understood that they were not in the habit of using them, 
which may in part be accounted for by their passing so much of the summer 
in tlie interior; they knew very well however what they were, and made 
some ciumky models of them for our people. 

Ill the weapons used for killing flieir game there is considerable variety, 
according to the animal of which they arc in pursuit. The most simple 
of these is the oonak, whicli they use only for killing the small seal. It 
consists of a light staff of wood, four feet in length, having at one end 
the fioint of a narwiial's lioni,dFrom ten to eighteen inches long, firmly 
secured by rivets and wooldings : at the other end, is a smaller and less 
eflhctivc point of the same kind. To prevent losing the ivory part, in case 
of the wood breaking, a stout thong runs along the whole length of the 
wood, each end passing through a hole in the ivory, and the bight secured 
in .several places to the staff. In this weapon, as far as it has yet been 
de.scribed, there is little art or ingenuity displayed; but a considerable degree 
of both in an appt*ndage called siatkd (13), consisting of a piece of bone 
thn‘e inche.s long, and having a {mint of iron at one end. and at the other 
t'lul a .small hole or socket to receive the point of the oonak. Through the 
middle of this instrument is secured the aUek, or line of thong, of which 
.’Very mail has, when sealing, a coii{de of coils, each from four to six fathoms 
long, luingiiig at his back. These are made of the skin of the ogukc as in 
Greenlaiu! *, and are admirably adapted to the pur{iose, both on account of 
their strength, and the property which th'ey possess of preserving their plia¬ 
bility even in the most intense frost. 

¥j^en a seal is seen, the siatko is taken from a little leathern case in 
which, when out of use, it is carefully enclosed, and attached by its socket 
to the {M>int of the sp*‘ar(18'); in this situation it is retained by bring¬ 
ing the alick tight down and fastening it round the middle of the staff by 
whaf seainou call a *• slippery hitch," which may instantly be disengaged 

Grants, I., 1S5. 
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by imlltfis oA the other end of the line. As soon as the spear has been 
throifni, and the animal struck, the siatiko is thus purposely separated, and 
being slung by the middle now peiibnns very cifectually the important 
office of a barb, by turning at right angles to the direction in which it has 
entered the orifice. This device is in its principle superior even to our barb; 
f<nr the instant any strain is put upon the line it acts like a toggle, opposing 
its length to a wound only as wide as its own breadth. 

The akleakt or aklecgd, used for the large seal, has a blown bladder attached 
to the staff, for the purpose, of impeding the animal in the water(18). 
The weapon with twO long parallel prongs of bone or iron, obtained from 
the natives of the Savage Islands, these people also called and*said 

it was for killing seals. 

The third and largest weapon is that calletl khttedik (20), with m hich the 
walrus and whale are attacked. The staff of this is not longer, but much 
stouter than that of the others, especially towards the middle, w’here ^ere is 
a small shoulder of ivory securely lashed toiit for the thumb to rest against, 
and thus to give additional force in throwing or thrusting the spear. The 
ivory point of this weapon is made to fit into a socket at the end of the staff, 
where it is secured by double thongs (21), in such a manner as steadily to 
retain its position when a strain is put upon it in the direction of its length, but 
immediately disengaging itself with a sort of spring, when any laterri strain 
endangers its breaking. The siatko is always used with this spear; and to 
the end of the allek, when the animal pursued is in open water, they attach 
a whole seal-skin, Chow-tcui-ia,) inflated like a bladder, for the puqmsc of 
tiring it out in its progress through the Avatcr. 

They have a spear called ippoo for killing deer in the water. They de¬ 
scribed it as having a light staff and a small head of iron ; but they had none 
of these so fitted in the winter. The nugiiee, or dart for birds (19), lias, 
besides its two ivory prongs at the end of the staff, three divergent ones in the 
middle of it, with several small doubfe barbs upon them turning inwards; they 
fliffer from the mtguUof Greenland*, and that of the Savage Islands, in having 
these^rongs always of unequal lengths. To give additional velocity to the bird- 
dart, they use a throwing-stick (nokc-shak) which is probably the same as the 
** hand-board ” figured by Crantz. It consists of. a flat board about eighteen 
inches in length, having a groove to receive the staff, two others and a hole 
for the fingers and thumb, and a small spike fitted for a bole in tho end of the 


• Crantz. 
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staff. This.instrument is used for the bird-dart only. The spear for isalmon 
or other 6sh, called kakJcie~wHt consists of a wooden staff with a spike of 
bone or ivory, three inchesMong. secured at one end. On each side of the 
spike is a curved, prong, much like that of a pitch-fork, but made of flcKible 
hbm which gives them a spring, liaving a barb on the inner part of the 
point turning downwards. .Their lish-hooks {kakUokia) consist only of a nail 
crooked and pointed at one end, the other being let into a piece of ivory to 
which the line is attached. A piece of deer’s horn or curved bone, only a 
foot long, is used as a rod, and completes tliis very rude part of their hshing- 
gear(lO). 

Of their mode of killing seals in the winter, I have already spoken in the 
cf>ursc of the foregoing narrative, as far as wc w’erc enabled to make our¬ 
selves acquainted with it. In their summer exploits on the water, the killing 
of the whale is the most arduous undertaking which they have to perform; 
and onq cannot sufficiently admire the courage and activity which, with gear 
afiparcntly so inatlequate, it must require to accomplish this business. 
Okotook, who was at the killing of two whales in the course of a single 
summer, and who described the whole of it quite con nmorc, mentioned the 
names of thirteen m<yi who, each in his canoe, had assisted on one of these 
occasions. AlHien a lish is seen lying on the water, they cautiously paddle 
up astern of him till a single canoe, preceding the rest, comes close to him 
on one quarter, so as to enable the man to drive the kattedik into the 
animal Avith all the force of both arms. This having the siaiko, a long alkk, 
anti the inflated seal-skin attached to it, the whale immediately dives, taking 
the Avholc a])paratus with him except the katteelik ^vhich, being disengaged 
in the manner before described, floats to the surface and is picked up by 
its owner. The animal rc-appearing after some time, all the canoes again 
paddle towards him, some warning being given by the seal-skin buoy float¬ 
ing on the surface. Each man being furnished like the first, they repeat the 
blows as often as they find opportunity, till perhaps every line has been thus 
employed. After pursuing him in this mknner, sometimes for half a day, he 
is at length so wearied by the resistance of the buoys, and exhausted by loss 
of blood, as to. be obliged to rise more and more often to the surface Avhen, 
by frequent wounds with their sjiears, they succeed in killing him, and tow 
their prize in triumph to the shore. It is probable (hat with the whale, a.s 
with the smaller sea-animals, some privilege or perquisite is given to fhc first 
striker; and, like our otvn fishermen, they take a pride in liaving it known 
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that their spear has been the ‘ftcst to InfHct a ivnuiMi. They iheet with the 
most whales on the coast of EiiiMUik. ^ 

In attacking the walrus in the water, they the sts i ie gear; hut muleh 
more caution than with the whale, always throwing ^t HitetHk Rt^nt seme 
distance, lest the animal shoidd attack the canoe and deinellsh it with Ids 
tusks. The widrus is in fact the only animal with width they use any can-' 
tion of this kind. Ihey like the flesh better than tliat of the seal t hut 
venison is preferred by them to either of these, and indeed to any other kind 
of meat.. 

At Winter Island they carefully preserved the heads of all the animals 
killed during the winter, except two or three of the walrus which we ob¬ 
tained with great difficulty. There is probably some superstition attached 
to this, but they told us that they were to be thrown into the sea in the 
summer, which a Greenlander* studiously avoids doing; and indeed, at 
Igloolik, they had no objection to part with them before the summer 
arrived. As the blood of the animals which they kill is all used as food of 
the most luxurious kind, they arc careful to avoid losing any portion of it; 
for this purpose they carry with them on their excursions a little instrument 
of ivory called toOpo^^ in form and size exactly rcsiembling a “ twenty- 
penny " nail (25), with wdiich they stop up the orifice made by the sjjcar, 
by thrusting it through the skin by the sides of the wound, and securing 
it with a twist. 1 must here also mention a simple little instrument called 
ireipiuituk, being a slender rod of bone nicely rounded, and having a point 
at one end and a knob or else a laniard at the other (17). The use of 
this is to thnist through the ice where they have reason to believe a seal is at 
work underneath. This little instrument is sometimes made as delicate as a 
fine wire, that the seal may not sec it; and a part still remaining aliovc the 
surface informs the fishermen by its motion whether the animal is einploycd 
in m^ing his hole: if not, it remains undisturbed, and the attempt is given 
up in that place. 

One of the best of their hours was made of a single piece of fir, four feet 
eight inches in length, flat on the inner side and rounded on the outer, 
being five inches in girth about the middle where, however, it is streijgth- 
ened on the concave side, when strung, by a piece of boiie 'tcn inches long, 
firmly secured by tree-nails of the same material. At each end of the bow 

Cnuitz, 1., Hi. 
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iB,m hngb Atf^iOfmi mT aiMn«tiiMes offfVii*d4)tKre»ed <fmtl& le«thcr, ivith a d«ep 
notch for the reception of the atrinf^. ThA cniy wood which they cm procure, 

elmaticity combined with strength, they ingeniously 
remedy defect by eemriBg to the back of the bow, and to the knobs at 
ei^hifHiiU^Aiqtmtilf eCtematt Unee, each composed of a plat oi* *« sinnet*’ of 
thiae flieetpii .-^e aNUaber of lines thus reaching from end to end is gene- 
nsUy'ahojUt thirty; bid bosses these, several others are fastened with hitches 
sound t)ie bow* in pairs, oominencing eight inches from one end, and again 
united at the same distance from the other, making the . whole number of 
stings in the middle of the bow sometimes amount to sixty. These being 
put on with the bow somewhat bent the contrary way, produce a spring so 
strong as to require considerable force as well as knack in stiinging it, and 
giving the requisite velocity to the arrow. The bow is completed by a 
woolding round the middle and a wedge or two, here and there, driven in 
to ti^ten it. A bow in one piece is however very rare; they generally 
consist of from two to five pieces of bone of unequal lengths, secured toge- 
tlier by rivets and tree-nails (22). 

The arrows vary in length from twenty to thirty inches, according to the 
materials Uiat can be commanded. About two-thirds of the whole length is 
of fir rounded, and the rest of bone let by a socket into the wood, and 

Jib 

having a head of thin iron, or more commonly of slate, secured into a'slit by 
two ^ce-nails. Towards the opposite end of the arrow are two feathers, 
generally of the spotted oval, not very neatly lashed on *. The bow-string 
consists of from twelve to eighteen small lines of three-sinew sinnet, having 
a loose twist, and with a separate becket of the same size for going over the 
knobs at the end of the bow. 

We tried their skill in archery by getting them to shoot at a marie for a 
prize, though M(ith bows in extremely bad order on account of the frost and 
their hands very cold. The mark was two of their epcars stuck upright in 
tbe snow, their breadth being three inches and a half. At twenty yards 
they struck this every time ; at thirty sent the arrows always within an inch 
or two of it; gnd nt forty or forty-five yards, I should think, wo^ild generally 
hit a fawn if the nnlmal stood isgill. These weapons are perhaps sufficient 
to inflict a mortal wjouii^ something more than that distance, for which, 

• An arrow-head of a more cOmpUcaud fonn, but oi which we did not discover the par¬ 
ticular uae, is figured in the engraving 
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howeretv •rHstrohi^ arai^WDUid iJte''r<^iiS6d?^ lidlihaals wfilcflthiey Mtt With 

the bdW^aiid andw fortheir at^^plhidipalijrthe 

and leai^frecpiently the* beat, ttolf^ibx, hate, tfnd idlilii!'df the^ afhaffer 

aninteAs. 

It‘ 18 a curfous fact, that the musk-ox la very’'rareiy fBiiiSd td^extifthd'lfts 
migrations to the eastward of a line fmssirig througfh It^ptdse BUyV dr aitj^t 
the meridian of 86® West, while, in a northern directioil, we ktiotr thaf he 
travels as far as the seventy-sixth degree of latitude. In Gteerilan^^ t^is 
animal is known only by vague and exaggerated report; on the west’etn 
coast of Baffin’s Bay it has certainly been seen, ’though•very raircly, by the 
present inhabitants; and the eldest person belonging to the Winter Island 
tribe had never seen one to the eastward of Eiwiiiik, where, as well as at 
Akkoblee, they are said to be numerous on the banks of fresh-water lakes 
and streams. The few men Who had been present at the killing of one of 
these creatures, seemed to pride themselves very much ujK>n it. Toolooak, 
who was about seventeen years of age, had never seen either the musk-ox 
or the kablee-drioo, a proof that the latter, also, is not common in this Corner 
of America. 

The rein-deer arc killed by the Esquimaux in great abundance in the 
summer season, partly by driving them from islands or narrow necks of Jand 
into the sea, and then spearing them from' their canoes ; and partly by shoot¬ 
ing them from behind heaps of stones raised for the purpose of washing 
them, and imitating their peculiar bellow or grunt. Among the various arti¬ 
fices which they employ for this purpose, one of the most ingenious consists in 
two men walking directly from the deer they wish to kill, when the animal 
almost always follows them. ' As soon as they arrive at a large stone, one of 
the men hides behind it with his bow, while the other continuing to walk 
on soon lea^s the deer within range of his companion's arrows. They arC 
also very careful to keep to leeward of the deer, and will scarcely go out 
after them at all wl^n the weather is calm. JFor several* weeks in the course 
of the summer, some of these people almost entirely give up their fishery 6n 
the coast, rcUring to the banks of lakes several miles in the interior, which 
they represent as large and deep and abihnding with saTmoii, while the 
pasture near them affords good feeding to numerous herd8 of deer. 

The distance to which these people extend their inland migrations, and 
the extent of coast of which they possess a personal knowledge, are really 
very considerable. Of these wc could at the time of our first intercourse form 
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no Gqrreq^ judgment, from our unoertainiy as to the length of what they call a 
«eena^ (eloep), or one..day’s journey, by which alone they could describe to 
us« witli tho.ilc^ Q|^ their imperfect aritiimeUc,tbe distance from one place to 
another. But our subsequent knowledge of the coast has cleared up much 
of t|it».«difiBcu|^, afgofding the means of applying to their hydrographical 
sketches,a tolorahly^ accurate scale for those parts w hich we have not hitherto 
visited. A great number of these people, who w'crc born at Auiitioke and 
Igloolik, bad hcen to Nooicook, oa nearly as far south us Chesterfield Inlet, 
which is about the m plus ultra of their united knowlc<lgc in a southerly 
direction. Not one of them !»ad been by water round to Akkoolce, but 
several by land ; in which mode of travelling they only consider that 
country from Uircc to five days’ journey IVom Rej)ulse Bay. Okolook and 
a few others of the Winter Island tribe hatl exteiHlcd their peregrinations 
a considerable distance to the norlliward, over tlie large insular piece of 
laud to which we have apj>lied the name of C’oekburn Island ; which they 
described as higli land, and the resort of nninerons. rein-dccr. Here 
Okolook informed us he had seen icebergs, which these people call by 
a name (/«<’<■«/Joyn/t) having in its |>roiinnciatinn some afiinity to that used 
in Greenland*. By the informatioji afterwanls obtained when nearer the 
sj)ot, we had reason to siipjx)se this land must reach beyond the seventy- 
second degree of latitmle in a northerly direction : so that these people pos¬ 


sess a personal knowledge t)f tin* C’ontinent of America and its adjacent 
islands, from that parallel to Chcsterfiebl Inlet in being a distance of 


more than five huiulreil miles reckoned in a direct line. 


bcsitles the numer¬ 


ous turnings and w indings of the coast along w hich tjiey arc accusiomcd to 
travel. Ewerat and some others had been a consitlcrablc distance up the 
Wager River ; but iio record ha<l been preserved among them of Captain 
Mitldleloii’s visit to that inlet about the ini<l<lle of the last century.* 

Of the cuiiUucutui shore to the westward of Akkoolce, the Esquimaux 
invariably disclaimed Uie slightest jiersonal knowledge; for no land can be 
seen ill that direction from the hills. They entertain, howoVer, a confused 
idea that neither Esquimaux nor Indians could there subsist for want of 
food. Of the Indians they know enough by tradition to hohl them in 
considerable dread, on account of their cruel and ferocious manners. WJien, 
on one occasion, we related the eireumstances of the inhuman massacre 
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described by Heame, they crowded round iw in the hut, listening v*th mute 
and almost breathless attention ; and the mothers drew their children doser 
to them, as if to guard them froim the dreadful cntasHeqphe. It is worthy 
of notice, that they call the Indians by a name (EtVt-hSf-JFs) which ap^pears 
CTidendy the same as'that •applied by the Greenlandeis to the miui-eaters 
supfK)sed to inhabit the eastern coast of their country, and to^whom terror 
has assigned a face like that of a dog. 

TJic Esqiiiniaiix take some animals in trap-^, and by a very ingenious oon- 
trivance of this kind they cauglit two wolves at Winter Island. It consists of 
a small house built of ice, at one end of which » door, made of the same 
plentiful material, is fitted to slide uj) and <lown in a groove ; to the npper 
part of this a line is attached and, [lassing over the roof, is led <lown into the 
trap at the inner end, and there hchl by slipping an eye in the end of it over 
a peg of ice left for the purpose. Over the peg, how'ever, is previously 
placed a loose grummet, to which the liait is fastened, and a false roof placed 
over all to hide the line. The moment the animal drags at the liait the 
grummot.slips off the peg, bringing with it the line that held up tlie door, 
and tlifs fulling down closes the trap and secures him. 

A trap for birds is formed l»y building a house of .snow just laige enough 
to contain one person, who closes himself up in it. On the top is left a .small 
aperture, tliroiigh which the man thrusts one of his hands to .secure the bird 
the moment he alights to take away a bait of meat laifi he.sitle if. It is prin- 
ci)>ally gulls that are taken thus ; and the hoys sometimes amuse themselves in 
this'manner. A trap in which they catch foxes has been mentioned in ano¬ 
ther place. , 

The sledges belonging to these Esquimaux were in general large and 
heavily constructed, being more uduptt'd to the carriage of considerable 
burdens than to very quick travelling. They varied in size, being from six 
and a half to nine feet in length, and from eighteen indiea to two feet in 
breadth. Sonu* of those at Ij^oolik were of larger dimensiofis, one being 
eleven feet in length, and weighing two hundred and Mxty-eight [Knmds, 
and two or three othew abf)vc two hundred fMmnds. THie runners are 
sometimes made of the right and left jaw-bones of a whide; hut m<nre 
commonly of several pieces of w'ood or bone scarfed and lashed together, 
the interstices being filled to make all smooth and firm with moss stufTed 
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in ti^hlv .and Ifaen cementad by dirowing. water to freeze upon it. The 
lower part cd* the ranoer ia ahod with a plate of liarder bone, coated with 
fresh-waiter^lce tp puke it nm smoothly, ahd to avoid wear and tear, both 
uduch purposes ave thus completely answered. This coating is performed 
with a mixtuio of snow and fresh>water about half an inch thick, rubbed over 
it till it is quite smooth and hard upon the surface, and this is usually 
done a few minutes before setting out on a jouruey. When the ice is only 
in part worn off, it is renewed by taking some water into the mouth, and 
spirting it over the former coating. M e noticed a sledge which was extremely 
curious, on account of one of the runners and a part of the other being con¬ 
structed without the assistance of wood, iron, or bone of any kind. For 
this purfMSc, a number of seal-skins mdiig rolled up and dis])osed into the 
requisite shape, an outer coat of tlit> same kind w'as sewed tightly round 
Uiem ; this formed the upper half of the runner, the lower part of which 
ct»usisted entirely of moss moulded while wet into the proper form, and 
being left to freeze, adhering lirmly together and to the skins. The usual 
shoeing of smootli ice bciieadi completed tlic runner, wdiich fur more than 
six months out of twelve, in this climate, wras nearly as hard as any wood ;and 
for winter use, no way inferior to those constructed of more durable mate¬ 
rials. The cros.s-pieees which form the bottom of tlic sledge are made of 
lionc, wood, or any thing they can mu-ster. Over these is generally laid a 
seal-skin as a flooring, and in the summer-time a pair of deer's horns are 
attached to the .sledge as a back, w hich in the winter arc removed, to enable 
them when stopping to turn the sledge up, so as to prevent the dogs running 
away with it. The wdiole is secured by laslqngs of thong, giving it a degree 
of strength combined w ith flexibility which perhaps no other mode of fasten¬ 
ing could effect. 

The dogs of the £s<iuimaux, of which these people possessed above a 
hundred, have been so often described that there may seem little left to 
aild fcspectiag their external appearance, habits, and use. t)ur visits to 
IgLoolik having, how’over, inatle u.s acijuuiiited with some not hitlicrto 
described. 1 a^l here offer a further account of these invaluable animals, 
la die form of their bodies, their short pricked ears, thick furry coat. 


bushy tali, they so nearly resemble the wolf of these regions tliat, 
when of a light or brintlled colour, they may easily at a little distance be 
inistakeu for that animal. 'I'o an eye accustomed to both, li«>w*over, a differ¬ 
ence is perceptible in the w'olf’s always keeping his liead down, and his tail 
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between'hb legs in ruBiiiilg».-whpreas the clogs almost always-eairy their 
tails handsomely curled over flie back. A diflferenee less dwtinguishahle, 
when the animals are apail^ is thb' superior size and more snusaular make of 
Ihe wild animal, esp<%tallj about the breast and Icgsi^ Tfaew'olf is ^so. In 
general, full two inches taller than any Esquimaux dog we have seen ; tmit 
those met with in 1818, in the latitude of 7C)°, appear to Come nearest to it 
in that respect. The tallest dog at Igloolik stood two frat otic inch from 
the ground, measured at the withers; the average height was about two 
inches less than this. 

Tlie colour of the dogs varies from a white, through brindled, to black 
and white, or almost entirely black. Some arc also of a reddish or ferrugi¬ 
nous colour, and others liavt? a brownish-red tinge on their legs, the rest of 
their bodies being of a darker colour, and these last were observed to bo 
generally the best dogs. Their hair in the winter is from three to four inches 
long ; hut besides this, nature furnishes them during this rigorous season, 
wdth a thick under coating of close soft wool, which they begin to cast in 
tlie spring. While thus provided, they arc able to withstand the mo.st incle¬ 
ment weather without suffering from the cold, and at whatever tem|K*rature 
the atmosphere may he they re(|uirc nothing but a shelter from the wind to 
make them comfortable, and even this they do not always obtain. They are 
also wonderfully enabled f<i endure the cold <*ven on tln»se parts of the body 
which are not thus protected, for m'c have seen u ycniiig poppy sleeping, 
with its hare paw laitl on an ice-anchor, with the thermometer at — iiO®, 
which with one of our dogs would have produced immediate and intense 
pain, if not subsequent mortification. They ncn't*r hark, hut have a long 
melancholy howl like tliat of the wolf, and this they will sometimes perform 
in concert for a minute or two together. They an* besides always snarling 
and fighting among one another, by wliich several of them are generally 
lame. W’hen inueh care.ssed and w'ell-fcd, th(‘y become quite familiar and 
domestic; hut thi.s mode of treatment does not improve tlicir'qiialitfcs as 
animals of draught. Being desirous of ascertaining whether these dogs arc 
w^'lvcs in a state of domestication, a question which W'e understood to have 
been the subject of some speculation, Mr. Skeoch at ray request made aake- 
leton of each, when the number of all the vertehraB was found to be the same 
in both*, and to corrcsfKjnd with the well-known anatomy of the wolf. » 
When drawing a sledge, the dogs have a simple harness (annoo) of deer or 

* Cervical, 7; clorsd, 13; lumbar, 7; sacral, 3; caudal, 19. 
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seal-skin, going round the neck by one bight; and Bnothcr for ^each of the fore¬ 
legs, with tu single thong leading Over the back and attached to tbesledge as a 
tracer: Though they af^ar at first sight to bb huddled, together without regard 
to regularity, therd is, in iaet, considerable attention paid to their arrangement^ 
paHicularly in the selection of a dog of peculiar spirit and sagacity, who is 
allowed, by a-longer tracre, to precede the rest as leader, and to whom, in 
turning to the rightorleft, the driver usually addresses himself. This choice 
if made witlumt regard to age or sex, and the rest of the dogs take prece¬ 
dency according to their training or sagacity, the least eflective being put 
nearest the sledge. The leader is usually from eighteen to twenty feet from 
the fore part of the sledge, and the hindmost dog about half that distance, 
so that when ten or twelve are ninning together, several are nearly abreast 
of each other. The driver sits quite low on the fore-part of the sledge, with 
his feet overhanging the snow on one side, and having in his hand a w'hip (0.) 
of which the handle, made either «»f wood, bone, or whalebone, is eighteen 
inches, and the lash more than as many feet in length. The part of the 
thong next the handle is platted a little w'ay d(»wn to stilFen it and give it a 
spring, on which much of its use depen<ls : and that which comjmscs the lash 
is chewed by the women to nnike it Hexibli* in frosiy weather. The men 
acquire from their youth eonsi<lerabIc expertness in tlu* use of this whip, tlic 
lash of wliich is left to trail along the ground by the side of the sledge, and 
with which they can inlliet a very severe blow on any dog at pleasure. 
Though the dogs are kept in training entirely by fear of tlie uiiip, and indeed 
without it wouhl soon have their own way, its immediate effect is always 
detrimentid to the draught of the sledge : for not only does the individual 
tliat is struck draw back anti slacken his trace, but generally turn.s n|>on his 
next neighbour, and this {lassing on to the next occasions a general diver¬ 
gency, accompanied by the usual ytdping and shewing of teeth. The dogs 
tlicii come together again by degrees, and the draught of the sledge is acce¬ 
lerated ; but even at the best of times, by this rude niotle of draught the 
traces of one-tliird of the <logs form an angle of thirty or ft>rty degrees on 
each sitlc of tlie direction in wliich the slctlge is advancing. Anotfier great 
inconvenience attending the Esquiniau.x method of putting (he dogs to, 
besides that of not employing their strength to the best advantagi*, is the 
constant entanglement of the traces by the dogs repeatedly doubling under 
from side to side to avoid the whip, so that, after running a few miles, the 
traces always require to be taken off and cleared. 
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In diieetUif the s\e4ge the whip nets no veiY nsaentiid purt, ibe dnver for 
this pnipose using <oeTtaia words, m tike casteca do with us, to li^ske the degs 
turn more to tlie right or left. To thene » good leader nUends arith achWHu- 
bhe precision, espemahy if his own name he repeated at the same tbaci^ look¬ 
ing behind over his shoulder with great earnestnoss, as if hstenmg to the 
directions of the driver. On a. heatea track, or bven where asmgle foot or 
sledgc-mark is occasionally discernible, Uiere is not the slightest troul^ in 
guiding the dogs; for even in the darkest night and in the heaviest snow¬ 
drift, there is little or no danger of Urcir losing the road, the leader keeping 
his nose near tlie ground, and directing the rest with wonderful sagacity. 
Where, however, tiiere is no beaten track, the best driver among them makes 
a terribly circuitous course, as dU the Esquimaux roads plainly diew ; these 
generally occupying an extent of six miles, when with a horse and sledge 
the Journey would scarcely have amounted to live. On rough ground, m 
among hummocks of ice, the sledge would be frequently overturned or 
altogether stopped if the driver did not repeatedly get off, and by lifting or 
drawing it to one side steer it clear of those accidents. At all times, 
indeed, except on a smooth and w'dl-madc road, he is pretty constantly em¬ 
ployed thus with his feet, which, together witli his never-ceasing vocifera¬ 
tions and frequent use of the whip, renders the driving of one of these 
vehicles by no means a pleasant or easy task. W'hcn the driver wishes to 
stop tlie sledge, he c»dls out “ Wo, woa,” exactly ns our carters do, but 
the attentiou |mid to this command depends altogether on his ability to 
enforce it. If the weight is small and the Journey homeward, the dogs are 
not to be thus delayed ; the driver is therefore obliged to dig his heels into 
the snow to obstruct their progress ; and having thus succeeded in stopping 
them, he stands up wlUi one leg before the foremost cross-piece of the idedge 
till, by means of laying the whip gently over each dog’s head, he has made 
them all lie down. He then takes care not to quit his position; so that 
should the dogs set off he is thrown upon the sledge, instead of being left 
behind by them. 

With heavy loads the dogs draw b<»t with one of their ow» people, espe¬ 
cially a woman, walking a liule way a-head ; and In this case they are some¬ 
times enticed to mend their pace by holding a mitten to die moittli, and then 
making tlie motion of cutting it widt a knife, and dirowingitou the snow, when 
the dogs mistaking it for meat, hasten forward to pick it up. The woiiMi 
also entice them from the huts in a similar niaxmer. The rate at which tltoy 
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traTel depends, of coime^ outlie wcip^ht they have to draw and the road on 
which their jonrney is performed!. Wlwm the latter is level and very hard 
and maooth, constituting what in other *parts of North America is called 
good sleighiiig/f six or seven dogs will draw from eight to ten hundred 
weight, at Uie rate of seven or eight miles an hour for several hours to¬ 
gether, and will easily under those circumstances perform a journey of fifty 
or stKty miles a day ; on untrodden snow, five-and-twenty or thirty miles 
would be a good day’s journey. The same number of well-fed dogs, M'ith a 
weight of only live or six hundred pounds (that of the sledge included) are 
almost unmanageable, and will on a smooth road run any way they please 
at the rate often miles an hour. The work performed by a greater number of 
dogs is, however, by no means in profM>rtion to this; owing to the imperfect 
mode already dcscribctl of employing the .strength of these sturdy creatures, 
and to tlie m(»re frequent snarling aiul llgltling occasioned by an increase of 
iiuinber.s. 

In the summer, when the absence of snow precludes the use of sledges, 
the dogs arc still uiacle useful on journeys and hunting excursions, by 
being employc<l to carry burdens in a kind of saddle-bags laid across tlicir 
shoulders. A stout dog thus accoutred will accompany his master, laden 
with a weight of about twenty to twenty-live pouiuis. When leading the 
d<»gs, the Esquimaux take a half hitch with the trace round thei> necks 
to prevent their jiulling, and the same phm is followetl when a slorlge is 
left wiUiout a keeper. They lue also in the habit, of tethering tiiem, w hen 
from home, hy tying' up one of the four legs; but a still more effectual 
method is similar to that which wc saw cmployetl by the Greenlanders of 
Prince Kcgciit's Bay, and consists in digging witli their spears two holes 
ill the ice in au oblique direction and meeting each other, so as to leave an 
eye-bolt to which the dogs are fastened. 

The scent of the Estpiiiuaux dogs is excellent; and this pri»perty is turned 
to account liy tlteir masters in iiuditig the seal holes, which these invaluable 
animals will discover entirely by the smell at a very great distance. The 
track of a single deer iqion the siiow' will in like manner set them off* at a full 
gallop, wlicu travelling, at least a quarter of a mile before they arrive at it, 
when tlu^y ajre witli difficulty made to turn in any other direction ; and the 
Esquimaux are accustomed to set them after those animals to hunt them down 
abrcmly wounded with au arrow. In killing bears the dogs act a very 
essential pajrt, and two or three of tlieui when led on by a raau w ill eiigerly 
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of those feeQ«»oiuroveatar<s9« > Ajs^&qjjiimaiuc seldom Jises an^ othdr 
mmpon'diaii kisj^arfuad this oBcounter, Ibr which the jneadiDeBS^ 

the dogs may be imfdied from the circumstance of die word eeoHeeil<^’ 
(ihear) being often used to enconrage them when ninniag in^ etedge. ■ id- 
de€Ml the only animal which they arc not cia^S'er to chase is the wolf, wf'whioh 
the greater part of them seem to have on instinctive dreads giving noltee at 
night of their a|^)roach to the huts by a loud and eontimied howl.' ^niero 
is not one dog in twenty among them that will voluntarily, or indeed withoed 
a great deal of beating, take the water if they think it is out of dieir depth, 
and the few that would do so were spoken of as extraordinary cxi^ptions. 

The Elsquimaiix in general treat their dogs much as an unfeeling muster 
does his slaves ; that is, they take just as much care of them as their own 
interest is supjiosefi to require. The bitches with young are in the wint€»r 
allowed to occupy a part of their own beds, where they are carefully attciide<l 
and fed by the women, who will even supply the young ones with meat and 
water from their mouths as they <lo their own childrcui, and not unfre- 
quently also carry them in their hoods to take care of them. It is probably 
on this account tliat the dogs are always so much attached to the women, 
who can at any time catch them or entice them from the huts, when the 
men fail. Two females that were with young on board the Fury in the 
month 'of February brought forth six and seven at a litter, and the former 
number were all females. Their feeding which, both in summer and winter, 
principally con.sists of kaow, or the skin and |3art of the blubber of the W'alrus, 
is during the latter season very' precarious, their masters having then but 
little to Kfiare. They therefore become extremely thin at that time of llie 
year, and w’ould scarcely he recognised as the same aniiyals as w'hen regu¬ 
larly fed in the summer. No wonder therefore that they will eat almost any 
thing however tough <»r filthy, and that neither whipping nor shouting will 
prevent their turning out of the road, even when going at full speed, to ptek 
up whatever they espy. When at the huts they are constantly creeping in 
to pilfer what dicy can, and half the time of the people sitting there is 
occupied in vociferating their names, and driving them by most unmerciful 
blows out of the a{>artmcnts. The dogs have no water to drink during the 
winter, but lick up some clean snow occasionally os a substitute ; nor indeed 
if water be offered them do they care about it unless it happens to be oily. 
They take great pleasure in rolling in clean snow, especially after or during 
a journey, or when they have been conhiicd in a house during tlic night. 
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NotwkiMtaiMtiii§t4iid cviigh tn^Mteent whieh lliey receive from their masiters 
llh^»:«ttaehi»ent te tliem’ie very ^reet^- eed this limy display efter a short 
ahmoe hy jtimping up and laoidrag their fihcos ail over with extreme delight. 
'The Es<|itiBlaux4ioveTer nes»r aaressthera, and iodeed scarcely ever take any 
aetiae af them hat when they offend, and they are then not sparing in tiieir 
faloiirs* ; 'ihe dogs have ail names to which they attend with readiness, 
whether drawing in a sledge or othcra isc. Their names are frequently the 
aamc as those of the peofde, anti in some instances are given after the rela¬ 
tions of thesir masters, which seems to be considered an act of kindness among 
them. Upon the whole, notwithstanding the services performed by these 
valuable creatures, I am of opinion that art cannot well have done less 
towards making them useful, and that the same means in almost any other 
hands would be employed to greater advai)^age. 


In the dispo'iition of these people, there was of course among so many 
individuals considerable variety as to the minute points ; but in the general 
features of their character, which with Uiem are not subject to the changes 
produced by foreign intercourse, one description will nearly apply to all. 
The virtue "wliich, as respecu^l ourselves, we could most have wished 
them to |K>sseas is l\t)ncsty, and the impression derived from the early part 
of our intercourse was certainly in this respect a favourable one. A great 
many instances occurred, some of wliicli havt' l>cea related, u'herc they 
appeared even .scrupulous in returning articles that did not belong to them ; 
and this toi> when dctcctloii o'i a theft, or at ieast ol the offender, would 
have been next to impossible. As they grew more ^miliar with us, and the 
temptations became stronger, they gradually relaxed in their honesty, and 
petty thefts were from time to time committed by several individuals both 
male and female among them. 

Tlie bustle which any search for st«»lcn goods occasioned at the huts was 
a sudlcient proof of their uiidcrsUiiiding the estimation in which the crime 
was held by us. Until the afhtir wtis cleared up, they would aflect great 
readiness lo shew every article which they had got from the ships, repeating 
the name of the tlonor witli great warmth as if offended at our suspicions, 
yet with a half-smile on their countenance at our supposed credulity in 
believing them. There was indeed at all times some degree of trick and 
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cnnm^in tlvis shrw of opaaneaviwid candour; 
iMring rbadc flome veiy iriflinii^ aidcle ilfatii had %&en ^givea 
itr«B a sort oxpiatioa for tli!h theft otn aaother <Bi|»Qh mwQ,;V|4md>U;. 
When a seareh was making: they woidd invent all softs, af.ltea^o sfurQijn 
themselves, not earing: on wimm besides ilte imputcdten fall.; taad more ih^n 
once, they directed our people to the apartments of othem vrlip wero^ino* 
cent of the offence in question. If they really knew the oifendert hey were 
f^nerally ready cnoiig:h to inform against liim» and this with an air of 
affected secrecy and mysterious importance: and as if the dishonesty of 
another constituted a virtue in thciii.sclv^, they would repeat this iiifurmar- 
tion frequently, perliaps for a month afterwards, setting up Uicir neigh- 
hour’s offence as a foil to their own pretended honesty. 

In appreciating tlie character/>f these }>cople for lumesty, however, we 
must not fail to make due allowance for the degree of temptation to whtcdi 
they were daily exposed, amidst the boundlcs.s stores of wealth which 
our ships appeared to them to furnish. To draw a parallel case, we must 
snpposf* an European of the lower class sufiere<l to roam abemt amidst 
hoards of gold and silver : for nothing less valuable can be justly compared 
with tlie wood and iron that every where presented themselves to their view 
on board the sliips. The Eiiropcan and the Esquimaux, who in cases so 
similar, Imth resist the temptation of stealing, must be considered pretty 
nearly on a par in the scale of honesty : and Judging in this manner, the 
balance might |>ossibly be found in favour of the lattcyr. wlieu eom|»ared 
with any similar number of Europeans taken at ratidom fruui the lower 
class. ^ 

In what has been hitherto said, re^rd has lM;en had only to their deal¬ 
ings with fti*. In theiritransactions among themselves there is no doubt that, 
except in one or two |>rivileged cases, such as that of destitute widows, the 
strictest honesty prevails, and that ns regards the good of their own commu¬ 
nity they are generally honest people. We have in iiuraberleas instances 
sent presents by one to another, and invariably found diat tiiey imd been 
faithfully delivered. The manner in which their various iinplcmcnta are 
fteqtiently left outside their lints is a proof, indeed, that robbet^la acairoely 
known among them. It is true that there is not «q aitiole iu tbe posaesgton 
of onoof them, of which any of the rest will not readily name the^waar, 
and the detection of a theft would therefore be certain and immediate. 
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CertaWt]^ 'however amoon^ a Iwwleas and fmocious peofAe, 

iiiiCfrad of fivov«ntiii^ 'i^ would more probably add violence and 

ihurdor to'flie first crimei and the stroagelit would uHimately gain the upper 
finhd. We cailnot therefore but admire the undisturbed security in which 
theire peo]^' Ixdd thoir property, without having recourse to auy restraint 
beyond that which is Incurred by the tacitly^seceived law of mutual for¬ 
bearance. 

In the barter of their various commodities their dealings with us were fair 
and ain*i^ht,#though latteriy they were by no means backward or inexpert 
in driving a bargain. The absurd and childish exchanges* which they at 
first made with our people, induced them subsequently to complain that the 
Kabloonas* liud stolen their things, though the profit had been eventually a 
hundred-fold in their favour. Many such complaints were made, when the 
only fault in the purchaser had been excessive liberality, and frequently 
also as a retort, by way of warding otl’ the imputation of some dishonesty of 
their own. A trick not itneominon with tlie women was, to endeavour to 
excite the confmiseration, and to tux the bounty of one jierson by relating 
some cruel theft of thi?. kind, that had, as they .said, been practised upon 
them by another. One day, after 1 had bought a knife of Togolat, she told 
Captain Lyon, in a most piteous tone, that Pance had stolen her last oo/cfOt 
that si»e did not know wiiat to do without one, and at length coming to the 
prdnt begged him to give her one. Presently after this, her husband coming 
in artd asking for ^ioniethiiig to eat, she handed him some meat accompa¬ 
nied by a very tine ooloo. Her son being reminded of eating made 

the same reque.st, upon which a second knife wa^ produced and, imme¬ 
diately after, a third of the same kind for herself. Cajitain Lyon, having 
amused himself in watching these proceedings, which so well confirmed the 
truth of the proverb, that certain people ought to have good memories, now 
took the knives, one by one, out of their hands, and holding them up to 
afogolat, asked her if Parree had not stolen her last ooloo. A hearty laugh 
all round wav the only' not ice taken by them of this direct detection ol the 
deceit: 

The confidence which they really jdaced in us was daily and hourly 
eViitcod by their leaving their fishing gear stuck iu the snow all round the 
ships { and not a single instance occulted, to my knowledge, of any thett 
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cnfHMD^tii 4liis shew of epeenese end fiando^;.ii^ 
hvinf ibaek tome veiy trifling ardcle th«|. had lieen tgkeii 
it>eB a sort o# expiotioa for th*e theft -of) another >Bfiii{^. imsaFQffValiMih|i^. 
When a search was maktni? they would invent ali aorta of «iiea4o sfirQ^ 
themselves* not caring on wliom besides tlie imputation feU;''and riaare.ith#n 
once* they directed our people to the apaitmcnts of others who w^re j^no* 
cent of the offence in question. If they really knew the offendert hey wene 
^ncrally ready cnoug:!! to inform a^inst liim* and this with an air of 
affected secrecy and mysterious importance; and as if the dishonesty of 
another constituted a virtue in themselves, they would repeat this informa¬ 
tion frcqu^tly, |>erliaps for a month afterwards* setting up their neigh¬ 
bour’s offence, as a foil to their own pretended honesty. 

In appreciating the cliaracter^f these people for honesty* liowever, wc 
must not fail to make due allowance for the degree of temptation to which 
they were daily exposed, amidst the boundless stores of wealth which 
our ships appeared to them to furnish. To tiraw a parallel case, wc must 
suppose an European of the lower class suffered to roam abetui amidst 
hoards of gold and silver ; for lulling less valuable can be Justly compared 
with the wood and iron that every where presented themselves to tlicir view 
on Ijoard the ships. The European and the Esquimaux, who in cases so 
similar, both resist the temptation <if stealing, must h.e considered inctty 
nearly on a par in the scale of honesty ; and judging in this maimer, the 
Imlance might {>ossil>ly be found in favour of tiie latter, wlum compared 
with any similar number of Europeans taken at random from the lower 
class. ^ 

Tn what has been hitherto said, regard has imen had only to their deal¬ 
ings with m. In fheirtransactions among themselves there is no doubt that, 
except in one or two privil<*gcd cases* such as that of dc.iititute widows, tlic 
strictest honesty prevails, and that as regards the good of tlieir own commu¬ 
nity they are generally honest pcofrfe. Wc have in numberless instances 
sent presents by one to another, and invariably found tiiai they, liad been 
faithfully delivered. The maiincT in \vhich their various implements are 
frequently left otiisidc their huts is a proof* indeed* that robbery 1s aciMreely 
known among them. It is true that there kt not an artitde 4n ^ posacasion 
of one of ^cm* of whidi any of the rest will not readily name thaowner, 
and the detection of a theft would therefore be certain and immediate. 
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Certairf^ ^‘dcftectictti iiowever amon^ a iaf«viea» and ferocious people, 
Initeiid of fn^evtentiiig' ^ more pmbably add violence and 

irtttfdtt-to^e fii^ crime;’atad the etronge'st would ultimately gain the upper 
htittd: caimot therelbre but admire the undisturbed security in which 

theire peojjde-liold thair property, without having recourse to any restraint 
beyond that which is incurred by the tacitly•ceccived law of mutual for¬ 
bearance. 

In the barter of their various commodities their dealings with us were fair 
and aprighWthougli latterly they were by no means backward or inexpert 
in driving a bargain. The absurd and childish exchanges« which they at 
first made with our j>copU', induced them subsequently to complain that the 
Kaidooiias had stolen their things, though the profit had been eventually a 
hundred-fold in their favour. Many such com[)laints were made, when the 
only fault in the purchaser had been exwssive liberality, aiul frequently 
also as a retort, by way of w arding otf the imputation of some dishonesty of 
their ow’n. A trick not uneominoii with the women was, to endeavour to 
excite the contmiseration, and to tax the bounty of one person by relating 
some cruel theft of this kind, that had, as they sai<l, been practised upon 
them by another. One day. after 1 had bought a knife of Togolat, she told 
Captain I^von, in a mo.st piteous tone, that Parrte had stolen her last ooloo, 
that fdie did not know wdial to do without one, and at length coming to the 
point begged him to give licr one. Presently afier this, her husband coming 
ill and asking for something to cat, she liande<l him some meat accom{>a- 
nfed by a t'cry line ooloo. Her son being tims reminded of eating made 
the same re<|uest, upon which a sccoiul krife was produced and, imme¬ 
diately after, a third of the same kind for herself. Cajitain Liyou, having 
amused himself in watching these proceedings, which so well confirmed the 
truth of the proverb, that certain people ought to have good memories, now 
took the knives, one by one, out of their hands, and holding them up to. 
togolat, asked her if Parrec had not stt»lcu her last ooloo. A hearty laugh 
all rbutui wais the only notice taken by them of this direct detection ol the 
deceit. 

The confidence wdiich they really placed in us was daily and hourly 
evinced by theif leaviitg their fishing gear stuck in the snow all round the 
ships; and not a single instance occurred, to my knowledge, oi any thelt 
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ci>niflMtt6d on tiheir property. Ttie licking of the sorticleo iieacewodl froln 
im’ was not «o common with them as with SBquimaux in >gon«val» and ‘this 
praetice was latterly almost entirefy left'Otf4|y them. 

Among the unfarourable traits in their character must'honreeleofied an 
exWeme dkftosition to envy, which displayed itiw^lf^on varimiB oecaskmo 
during oiir intercourse with them. If we had made any prescmls in'Otie 
hut, the inmates of the next M'ould not fail to fell u« of it, aocompanyirtg 
their remarks with some satirical oliservation. too unequivocally expressotl to 
be mistaken, and generally hy some stroke of irony * directe<|| i^^ainat the 
favoured person. If any iiulividnal with whom we had been iiitimaitc hop- 
pened to be implicated in a theft, the circumstance became a subject of 
satisfaction too manifest to be repressed, and we were told of ii with ex¬ 
pressions of the mo«t triumphant exultation on every occasion. It was 
indeed curious, though ridiculous, to observe that, even among these simple 
people, and in this obscure comer of the globe, that little gossip and scandal 
so commonly practi«<ed in small societies among us were very frcqiiendy 
displayed. This was especially the case with the women, of whom it was 
not uncommon to see a group sitting in u hut for hours together, tmeh 
relating her quota of information, now and then mimicking the per««>ns 
of whom they spoke, and interlarding their stories with jokes evidently 
at the expense of their absent neighhoiirs, though to their own inliiiite 
amusement. 

In extenuation, however, of these fault.s, it must be allowed that we were 
ourselves the exciting cause m'hich f'alled them into action, and without 
which they would l>e comparatively of rare occurrence among them. Like 
every other child of .4dam, they undoubtedly possess their share of the 
seeds of these human frailties; but even in this respect they need not shrink 
from a comparison with ourselves, for who among us cmi venture to assure 
-himself that, if exposed to similar temptations, he would not be ftmad 
wanting/ . • 

To another failing, to which they are addicted, the same excMe will iiotso 
forcibly apply; a.s in this respect our acquaintance with them nattiraliy ftir- 
oished an op{ioi1l[inity for the practice' of a virtue, tadier tlHui'for thc^den*- 
lopment of its opposite vice. I have already, in the cowvto ofAithre-fbre- 
going Narrative, hinted at the want of gratitude evinciNl by ^bese people'in 
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llifirr ^nmaaetiona > i«^4h ns. ■ Amotig tlM^inseWefi, almost the only case in 
whacb this^nentiracat can have any fieid^for exection, k in the conduct of chil¬ 
dren towards their parents, and in this Veepect, as I shali presently have 
occasiiM^ to ^notice, their j^titude is by no means consfneuous. Any thiiij^ 
like>• liree gilt k very little if at all known among them. If A gives B a 
part of liis seal to-day. die latter smm returns an equal quantity when he is 
the sucoessiiil ftshernnati. Uncertain as their mode of living is, and <lependant 
as tliey are upon each other’s exertions, this custom is the evident and 
iinqnestionable interest of all. The regulation d<)cs credit to their wis¬ 
dom, but has nothing to do with their gener<»sify. This InMng tlie case, it 
might* be supposed that our numerous presents, for which no return was 
asked, would have excit<*d in them something like thunkfuluess co]iihined 
with adtnindUm ; hut this was so little the case, that the coj/mm (thanks) 
which did now and then csea|x^ them, expressed much les*^ than even the 
most coni;nnn-plaee “ thank ye” of civilized society. Some cNceptions, for 
they were only exceptions and rare ones to this rule, have been mentioned as 
they occurrett ; hut in general, lu»wever considernble the benefit coiiferretl, 
it was forgotten in n day; anti this forgetfidness was not unfrecjuently oggra- 
vate<l by their giving out that tht'ir benefactor had been shabby as to make 
them rK» present at all. Kven those indivifliials wli<». either from gtHid beha¬ 
viour <»r siqierior iiiUdligence, had been most noticed li\ us. and jKirlicularly 
such ns hud slept on hoard the ships, and whether in liealth or'sickness had 
recc*i%'e<l the most friendly treatment fr<»in every Ix'dy, were in gtmeral just 
as indiderent us the rest: and 1 do not believe lhat any one amongst ^hcin 
wotdtl have gone half a mile tuit of his road, or have, sacriiicetl the most 
trivial self-grutiticatioii to have served us. Though the riches lay on our 
side, they fHissessed abundant means of making some nominal return which, 
for tlic sake of the principle lhat proinpteil it, would of course have ht*en 
gratifying to us. Okotook and lligliuk, whom 1 had most loatled with pre¬ 
sents, ami who had never oflered me a single free gift in return, put into 
my hand, at lh<r time of their first removal from Winter-IslamI, a dirty 
crooked model of a spear, so shabbily eoiistructed that it had prohahh 
been idready refust'd as an article of barter by many of the sltips coiujiniiy. 
Oft my* accepltiig this, from an unwillingness to affront them, they were 
uneasy and dissalisliod till I had given, them somotliiiig in return, though 
their hands were full of the presents which I had Just made diem. Selfish¬ 
ness is ill fact almost without excoptioii their universal characteristic, and 
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tbc iiiain-«piing of all Ibeir actiona* aail -that too of a kiiul> the mMt>dnrecl 
and luuuniable that can well be tmaginedr. 

In the few opporkinittes- we bad of putiinj^ their lioafataltt|r te 4he tost* 
we bad every reaisoii to be pleased with them.' Botli as^ tovfaod aad acoaia* 
modation the best they had wore always at our service ; Mid their Mten^oiv 
both in bind and degree, was every thing that hospitality and even good 
breeding could dictate. The kindly offices of drying and mending oar 
clotlies, cooking our provision and thawing snow for our drink, wore per¬ 
formed by the women with an obliging checriulness which we shall not 
easily forget, and which commanded its due share of our admiration and 
esteem. While thus their guest, I have passed an evening not only with 
comfort, but with extreme gratification ; for with the women working and 
singing, their husbaiuls quietly mending their lines, the children playing 
before the door, and the pot boiling over the blaze of a cheerful lamp, cme 
might well forget for the time that an Esquimaux hut was the scene of this 
domestic comfort and tranquillity ; and 1 can safely affirm with Cartwright* 
that, while thus lodged beneath their roof, I know no people whom I would 
more confidently trust as respects cither ray [>ersou or my profierty, than 
the Esquimaux. It is painful, ami may perhaps be considered invidious 
after this, to inquire how far their haspitality would in all probability be 
extended if interest were wholly se{mratcd from its practice, and a stranger 
were destitute and unlikely soon to repay them. But truth obliges me to 
confess that, from tlu* extreme selfishness of their general conduct, as well 
as fr9m their behaviour iu seme instances to the destitute of their own tribe, 
1 should l>e .sorry to lie under the necessity of thus drawing very hugely on 
their bounty. 

The estimation in which women arc held among thc«e peojfde is, i 
think, somewhat greater than is usuad in savage life. In .ilicir general em¬ 
ployments they are by no means the drudges that tlic wdves of the Green- 
landersf are said to be ; being occupied only in those cares which may }MrOf 
periy be called domestic, and as such are considered the peculiar buaineas of 
the women among the lower classes in ctviltacd society. The wife of one of 
these pe^c, for instance, makes and attends the .lice, coolui fibe viotuabti 
looks after the children, and is sem|i8trcs8 to lier 'whole Imnily ; nditle iber 
husband is labouring abroad for tlu;tr sub(»isf«iicc. In «lhis it ki no4 
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«Ten fieoMsai^' to except' tiieir task of dsttinpf up the small seals, which is 
in^mili one of the greatest luxuries and prtvtle^s they enjoy; and even if 
it were ealeenied a labour, it could scarcely be considered equivalent to that 
of tfio womeii^ iu many of our own lishinfr.towns, where the men’s business is at 
an end the moment the boat touches the beach. The most laborious of their 
tasks oeemrs perhaps in midcinit their various Journeys, when all their floods 
and chattels are to be removed at once, and when each individual must un- 
doubtcdly perform a full share , of the general labour. The women arc 
howevi^r ^ood walkers and not easily fatigued ; fur we have several times 
known a youiifif M’oman of two and twenty, with a child in her hood, 
walk twelve miles to the shifis and back again the same day, for the sake of 
a little bread-dust and a tin canister. Wheii stationary in the winter, they 
have really almost a sinecure of it, sitting quietly in their huts, and having 
little or no employment for tlie grciiter part of the <lay. In sliort, there 
are few, if any people, in this state of society among whom the women 
are 8<i well off. They alwa^'s sit ufioii the beds with their leg.s doubled 
under them*, and arc uneasy in the fiosture usual with us. The men 
fiometimes sit as wc do, but more generally with their legs crossed before 
them. 

The women do not appear to be in general very prolific, liluinea indeed 
had borneseven children, but no second instance of an equal number in one 
family aflen\"ardH came to our knowledge ; three or four is about the usual 
niiniher. They arc, according to (heir own account, in the liabit of suckling 
their children to the age of three years; but we have seen a child of five 
occasionally at the breast, though they arc dismissctl from the mother's hood 
atuhout the former age. The time of weaning them must of course in seme 
instances depend tin the uiolher’s again becoming pregnant, and if this suc- 
etTcds quickly it must, as Crantx relates of the Greenlandersf, go hard with 
<mo of the infants. Nature, however, seems to be Uind to them in this re- 
Hjjccf, for we did not witness one instance, nor hear of any, in which a woman 
was put to this inconvtmicncc and distres^^. Ills not uneommoii to see one 
woman mickling the child of another, while the latter happens to be cm- 
filoyod in kcr other domestic occu|»lions. They are in the habit also of 
fecidif^ their younger children from their own mouths, softening the fuotl 
by mastication, and then turntirff their heads round so that tlu' infant in the 
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hooiimay put iU Ups to Uicirs, TIdc diiU U t«kcn from wfitor £of, fliepi, in 
tUe oMoe nMMaiuier, and sonic i^LUers nrip very fond of judging dicir cliiUlt 9 iy>t| 
their knees and; thus Cceding Uiem. The women, arc wore dcsiroms of hav; 
ing eons ^thau; daughters, as on the former must priacipnljy 


si^ipor^ inohl age.; 

die wen had each two wives, and some oCthe y^p^gi^r^ 
akw two Uetrotbed; two instances occurred of the f|dher,ian<i^60j^,.l^iil^, 
warrwidto sisters. The custom of betrothing children in, dipir i,s 

commonly practised here, in wliich respect these people dider frotn 
natires of Greenland, where it is comparatively rare*. A dau^ter of 
Arnaneelia, between two and three years old, had lung been thus contracted 


to Okotook’s son, a hero of six or seven, and the latter used to run about the 


hut calling his intended by the familiar a{n>ellation of Ndbllc-a (w'ife), to the 
great amusement of the parents. When a man has two wives tlicrc is gene¬ 
rally a difference of five or six years in their ages. The senior takes her 
station next the principal fire, which comes entirely uiub*r her manage¬ 
ment; and she is certainly considered in some respects superior to the 
other, though they usually live together in tlie utmost harmony. The lueu 
sometimes re[>udiate their wives without ceremony, in ease of real or 
supposed bad bidiaviour as in Greenland f. but this does not often 
occur. There was u coii.siderable <lis]»arity of age betwe»*a many of llie 
men and their wives, the husband being .sometimes the olde.st by twenty 
years or more, and this also when he hud nevt'r married an) former 
wife. We knew no iustaiiee in wliicii the numher of a man's wives ex¬ 


ceeded two, and indee<l we hud every reason to believe that the, practice 
is never admitted among them. M e met with a ^.ltgulur instance of two 
men having exi hanged wives, in eonseqtieiiee merely of one of the latter 
being pregnant at the time when her husband was ulMUit to uiKlertak*' a long 


journey. 

The authority of the husband seems to be sutlieieiitly absolute, depending 
nevertheless in great measure on the dis|M>sitioii.s of the re.spcctive (larties. 
lliglink was one of those women who seem formed to manage their husbands; 
and vve one day saw her take Okotook to task in a very masterly style, for 
having bartered away a good jacket for an old useless pistol, without powder 
or shot, lie attcinpte<l at first to bluster iiAiis turn, and H’ith most wonieu 
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v*oul»l iwiobribly h&rc ^imMi hi;* point. But with Ili^liuk this would not do ; 
* shi* naw atrvmcethe ab.surdit 3 r of his har^in, and insisted on his immediatciy 
l anct'llinff it, wliich was accoTdinjsfly done and no more said about it. In 
ip^neral rildec4 the htiSband maintaiti.s his authority, and in several instances 
of siippostul bail behaviour in a wife, we saw obedience enforced in a pretty 
siiiiimary mattiiieh It is rery rare, howerer, to sec them proceed to this 
ei^remity ; and the utmost extent of a husband’s want of tenderness towards 
his wife insists in general in tnaking her walk or lead the dogs, while lie 
tSedn his own Seat in the sledge and rides in comfort. Widows, as migitt be 
eX|)ccte<l,*'aie not so well off as those whose husbands are living, and this 
iK^rence is especially apparent in their clothes which are usually very dirty, 
thin, and ragged ; when indeed they happen to have no near relatives their 
fate, as we have already seen, is still w*orsc than this. 

I fdar vre cannot (jgye u ver}' favourable account of the chastity of the 
women, nor of the delicacy of their husbanrls in this respect. As for the 
latter, it was not uncommon for tliem to oiler their wives as freely for sale 
as a knife or a Jacket. Some of the young men informed us that, when two 
of them were absent together on a sealing excursion, they often exchanged 
wives for the time, ns a matter of frieiiflly convciiienee ; and in.ieed, without 
ineiitioning any otlier instances of this nature, it may safely be alKrmed, that 
ie no country is prostituti(»ii carried !<» greater lengths than among these 
jK^>]>lo. Tile liehaviour of most of tin* women, when their hushaiids were 
absent from the huts, plainly evinceti their indillerenee towards lliem, and 
their utU»r disregard of conmibial fnlelity. The dcpuiure of the. men was 
usually the signid for throwing aside restraint, which^was invariably resumed 
on yieir retuni. For this evetit they take cure to be prepared by the rc|K>rt 
of tlie children, one of whom i> u-ually posted on the outside lor the purjwsc 
of giving due*iiotice. 

The afl'ectioii of parents for tlieir children was frequently displayerl by 
Iheso people, no! only in the iiu re passive indulgence, and abstinence from 
<*or|>oral punishment, for which Es(|iiimnux have before been remarke«l. but 
by u thousand jdayful cntleunmnits also, such as parents and nurses practise 
in our ow'n country. Nothing iiuleeil can well exceed the kindness with 
which they treat their chtUlren ; and this trait in their character deserves to 
be the m»»re insisted on, because it is in reality the only very amiable one 
which tliey possess. It must be eonlPsseil indeed, that the gentlones«« and 

<locility of tlio children aft such as to occasion their parents little tnmble, and 
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to rei^er.severity towards them xpiite unnecctmaiy- Rrew 'hvim Hiae earj^nit 
lAfMicy, they possess that quiet disposition, fipentleness fii dem^inmir, &nd ’ 
uncommon evenness of temper, for which in more mature ai^c they are for 
the most part distinguished. Disobedience is scarcely ever Known, a Word 
or even a look from a parent is enongli: and I never saw a single instance 
of that frowarclness and (lis{>osition to mischief, which, widi our ymith, so 
often requires liic whole attention of a parent to watch over ami to correct. 
They never cry from trifling accidents, and sometimes not even fri>m very 
severe hurts, at >vhich an English child would sob for an hour. It is indeed 
astonishing to sec the indiffeix'ncc with which, even as tender infants, thrv 
bear the numerous blows they accidentally receive, when carried at their 
mothers’ backs. 

They are just as fond of play as any other voting people and of the name 
kind ; only that while an English child draws a cart wood, an Esquimaux, 
of the same age has a sledge of whalelmnc ; ami for the superli Imby^house 
of the former, the latter builds a miniature hut of .snow, and licgs a lighted 
w'ick from her mother’s lamp to iflundnatc the little dwelling. Their parents 
make for them, as dolls, little figures of men and w'omen, habited in the true 
Esquimaux costume, as well as a variety of frtlier toys, many of them having 
some reference to their future occupations in life, sudi as canne.s, spoam, 
and hows ami arrows. The drum or tambourine mentioned by Craiiti; • is 
common among them, and nsetl not only by the children, but by the 
grown-up tieo]>le at some of their games. They sometimes sermte the 
edges of fw o strips of whalebone and M'hirl them round their heads, just as 
hoys do in England to make the same peculiar humming sound. Tliey will 
dispose one piece of wood on another, as an axis, in such a manner ^hat 
the wind turns it round like the arms of a wind-mill; and so of many other 
toys of the same simple ki nd. These are the distinct profierty ofttbe children, 
who will sometimes sell them while their parents look on, without interfering 
or expecting to be consulted. 

When not more than eight years old, the boys are taken by their fathero on 
their «ealing excursions, where they begin to Icam their ftiture business; and 
even at that early age, they arc occasionally intrusted to bring home a sledge 
and dogs from a distance of several miles over the ice. At the uge of eleven 
we see a boy with his water-tight boots and mocamina^ a qmur in hie hand, 
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and aHmaU'timl of line at hU back, aecompanying the men to the fishery, 
under eTery cnrcamstaDce; and from this Ume his services daily increase 
in value to ^e whole tribe. On our first intercourse with them we supposed, 
tliat they would not unwillingly have parted with their children, in conside¬ 
ration of«aome valuable present, But in this we afterwards found that we 
were much mistaken. Happening one day to call myself Toolooak’s 
aUata (father,) and pretend that he was to remain with me on board the 
Hhi{>, 1 received from the old man, his father, no other answer than what 
seemed to be very* strongly and even satirically implied, by his taking 
one of our gentlemen by the arm and calling him his son ; tliTiP intimating 
that the adoption which he proposed was as feasible and as natural as my 
own. 

The custom of adoption is carried to very great lengths among these 
people, and served to explain to us several apparent inconsistencies with re¬ 
spect to their relationships The adoption of a child in civilized countries has 
iLsually for its motive either a tenderness for the object itself, or some affec¬ 
tion or pity for its deceased, helpless, or unknown fiarents. Among the 
ICsqiiimaux, however, with whom the two first of these causes would prove 
but little excitement, and the last <An have no place, the custom owes its 
origin entirely to the obvious advantage of thus providing for a man’s own 
sul>sistencc in advanced life; and it is consequently confined almost w'ithout 
exception to the adoption of .voav, who can alone contribute materially to 
the support of an aged and infirm parent. When a man adopts the son of 
agother as his own, he is said to tego," #r take him ; and at whatever age 
this i.s done, (though it generally happens in infan^,) the child then lives 
with his lyew parents, calls them father and mother, is sometimes even 
ignorant of uny such transfer having been made, esj>ecially if liis real 
parents should be dead ; and whether he knows it or not, is not always 
willing to acknowledge any but those with whom he lives. Without 
imputing much to the natural affection of these people for their offspring, 
w'hicli like their other passions is certainly not remarkable for its strength, 
there would seem, on the score of disinterestedness, a degree of conside¬ 
ration in a man's thus giving his son to another, which is scarcely com¬ 
patible with the general selfishness of the Esquimaux character: but there is 
reason to suppose that the expediency of this measure is sometimes sug¬ 
gested by a deficiency of the mother's milk, ami uot unfrequently perhaps 
by the prhmaturc death of the real parent. The agreement seems to be 
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always made between the fathers, and to differ in no lonjpcirh the 
transfer of other property, except that none can equal in vtalue: Uic peo- 
perty thus disposed of. The good'sense, good fortune,'or exteniuwe elaims 
of some individuals were particularly apparent in this way, from the iMHi* 
her of sons they had adopted. Tooleinlik, deriving perhaps.soiqp advau* 
tage from his qualifications as Angetkook, had taken care to negotaate- for 
the adoption of some of the finest male cliihlren of the tribe ; a provision 
which now appeared the more necessary from his having lost four children 
of his own,’besides Noogloo, who was one of his tego’d sens. In one-of tins 
two instan^tr tluit came to our knowletlge of the adoption of a female child, 
both its own parents were still living, nor could we ascertain the motive for 
tills deviation from the more general custom. 

In their heliaviour to oltl people, whose age or iniirmities render them ustr- 
Icss and therefore burdensome 4o the cominunity. the Esquimaux betray a 
degree of insensibility bordering on.inhumanity, and ill-repaying the kind¬ 
ness of an indulgent parent. Th<- old man Hikk'Mera, who was vciy ill during 
the winter, u>«;ed t<» lie day after day little regardoii by his wife, son, daugh¬ 
ter, and other relatives, except that his wretched state constituted, as they 
well knew, a forcible claim upon our chiiiity ; and, with this view, it was sure 
to excite a whine of sympathy and comm ise rat inn whenever we visited or 
sjioke of him. M'hen, however, a journey of ten miles w'as to be performed 
over the ice, they left'hmi to fiiul his way w ith a stick in the Iwst manner he 
could, while the young and robust ones w ere many of them firawm onsleilges. 
There is indeed no sinulit that, ligM their necessities or mode of life requiri*^! 
a longer journey than he could Ihiis have accomplished, they would liave 
pushed on like the Indiaii.s, and left a fellow-creature to perish. It wa.s 
certainly considererl inemnbenf on his son to siqqiurt him, and he w'iis for¬ 
tunate in that son's being a v«‘ry g<»od man ; hut a few more such Journeys to 
a man of seventy would not impose this incumbrance iifKin him much longer. 
Illumca, the mother of several grow'n-up children, lit'ed also in tlio same 
apartment with lu'r youngest son. and in the .same hut with her other rela¬ 
tions. She did not however interfere, as in Greenland*, with the muuageinent 
of her son’s domestic concerns, though his wife was half no idiot. 8he was 
ahvays badly clothed, and even in the midst of plenty not parricuiariy tycll- 
fed, receiving every thing more as an act of charity than otherwise ( and 


* Crantz, Iv 164. 
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8h« wtli't{}ralMblf be less and ^s^ailU^cIed.^^, in proportion as she stands 

nMVe aussistf^ice. 

_ # 

^ diAnrent fioniUes appenr always to'live on good terms with each other, 

t iwwi gh ^oacfa’ f^reserves itotown habitation and property as distinct and indc- 
pasident as*'ai^ housekeeper in England. Tne persons living under oiic 
roof, who’UOe generally closely related, maintain a degree of hai^mny 
airiong ^lems^Tcs which is scarcely €'ver disturbed. The more turbulent 
passions which, when unrestrained by religious principle oP unchecked by 
the dread of human punishment, usually create so much havoc in the worhl, 
seem to be very,seldom excited in the breasts of these peoplcr which ren¬ 
ders personal violence or iminoclerate anger extremely rare among them ; 
and one may sit in a hut for a whole day, and never witness an angry* word 
or look except in driving out the dogs. If they take an ofl'ence, it is more 
common tor them to show it Mu the mory (juict method of sulkiness, and 
this lliry now and then tried as a matter of experiment with us. Okotook, who 
was'oftenin this humcmr, once displayed it to .•aome of our gentlemen in his 
own hut, by turning his back aiul frequently riqiegting die expression good¬ 
bye,” as a broml hint to them f<» go away. Toolooak was also a little 
given to this mood, but never rotaiiietl it long, and there was iu» malice 
mixetl with his dtspieasure. t)ne c*ening that he slept on board the Fury, 
he either oifea<lc<l Mr. Skeocli, or thought that he had done s(». I)y this 
kind of htimntir; at all events they partc<l for the night without any formal 
recorieiliation. The next luurniiig Mr. .Skeocli wiis awakened at an unusu¬ 
ally early hour, by T<»olooak'8 entering hi^ eabio and taking hold of his hand 
to shake it, by way of making up the .supposed quarrel. On a dispo-^ition 
thus naturally charitable, what might not Christian e<lucation and Christian 
principles eflect! Where a joke is evidently intended, I never knew people 
more ready to join in it than these are. If rhlieulod for any particularity 
of manner, ligurts or conntenanee, they are sure not to bo long hehiiid-hand 
hi rofumiiig it, and that very often with interest. If wc wore the aggrc‘ssors 
hi tills way, aotne ironical observation resjiecting the Kabloona< was frequently 
the ooitacqnciicc; and no small {xirtion of wit as well as irony wiis at times 
mixed with their raillery. 

in point af intelloct as well as disposition great variety was t>f course 
perceptrble among the different individuals of this tribe; but few t)f tliem 
were wanting in that respect. Some iiidec<i |iossessctl a <legree of natural 
quickness and intelligence wlii^ ‘ lierUaps could lianlly be surpassed in Uie 
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aatiyes of any country. lUgUuk, tjkougU one of tUe leMt flpniaijlc, w^a 
particulart^ tiius gifled. When she redly wished to develop our nieneingf 
she wmild desire her husband and dl the roiH hold tongues, and 
would generdly make it out while they were puxding their heads .to 
no purpose. In returning Acr answers the very expression of jbcr couit^ 
telHWbc, though one of the plainest among them, was almest of itsepT 
sufficient to convey her meaning; and there was, in these a pe¬ 

culiar decisive* energy in her manner of speaking whicli was exMren^cly 
interesting. This woman would indeed have easily learned aiiy thing to 
which she chose to direct her attention; and had her lot been east in a 

t I 

civilized country, instead of this dreary region, which serves alike to “ freeXe 
the genid current of the soul" and body, she would probably have been a very 
clever person. For want of a sutheient object, however, neitlier she nor 
any of her companions ever learned a doz^-words of English, except our 
names, with which it was their interest to be familiar, and which, long 
before wc left them any child could repeat, though in their own style of 
pronunciation. ' . 

Besides the natural authority of, parents and husbands, diese people 
appear to admit no kind of superiority among one another, except a certain 
degree of superstitious reverence for their angttkookst and their tacitly fol¬ 
lowing the counsel or steps of the most active seal-catcher on their hunting 
excursions. The word nalkgaky used in Greenland to express “ master," 
and ** lord" in the Esquimaux translations of the Scriptures, they >Kerc not 
acquainted with. One of the young men art Winter Island appeared to be, 
considered somewhat in |he light of a servant to Okotook, living with the 
latter amd quietly allowing him to take |K>sscssioii of all the mQSt valuable 
presents which he received from us. Being a sociabU* j>cojjie, they unite in 
considerable numbers to form a settlement for the winter; but on the return 
of spring they again se[>arate into several parties, each appeauiug to clioosc his 
own route without regard to that of the rest, but all making tlieir arrange¬ 
ments without the slightest disagreement or difference of opinion that we 
could ever discover. In all their movements they seem to be actuided by 
one simultaneous feeling that is truly admirable. , 

Superior as our arts, contrivances, and materials‘must unquestionably huve 
ai^carcd to them, and eager as they were to profit by this superiority, yet, 
contradictory as it may seem,,they certainly looked ^ bi ntauy respects 
with profound contempt; matiitainiug that id^a of self-sufficiency wliicli has, 
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induce^ mtm,m ernmnoTi ^th the »e«!t ei thci/f aation, to call themselves, by 

foriastenoe.in sechring some 
ojf*%£g^r ofV slcilgc, dkotook biokc a-part of it composed of a piece of 
dor'wt ii^c {foil't shhll never forget the contemptuous sneer with which 

in the word “ Kablpona!” in token of the inferiority 

our mateiiinis to his own. Il is happy, perhaps, when people possessing 
sdtew good things of this life can be thus contented with the little 

Whdtt'cd^i'eih. 

The men, though low in stature, are not wanting in muscular strength 
in propbftfon io their size, or in activity and hardiness. Tliey are good 
and even quick walkeis, ami oecasionally bear much bodily fatigue, wet, 
and cold, witlioiit appearing to suffer by it, much less to complain of it. 
Whatever labour they have gone through and with whatever^uccess in pro¬ 
curing game, no Individual evri*seems to arrogate to himself the credit of 
having done more than his neigiiboiir for the general good. Nor do 1 con¬ 
ceive there is reason to doubt their personal courage, though they arc too 
goo<l-nature<l often to excite others to put that quality to the test. It is true 
they wdll recoil with horror at the tale bf an Indian massacre, and probably 
cannot conceive whrft should induce one set of men deliberately and with¬ 
out pu>vocation to murder another. War is not their trade ; ferocity forms 
no part of the dis|K>sition of the Esquimaux. Whatever manly qualities they 
possess are exercised in a different way, and j»ut to a far more worthy pur¬ 
pose. They are fishermen and not warriors ; but I cannot call that man a 
coward ivho, at the age of one an<l- twenty, will attack a polar bear single- 
hanrtbd, or fearlessly commit himself to fioating masjjcs of ice which the next 
puff of wind may drift for ever from the shore. 

If in short they are deficient in some of the higher virtues, as they are 
called, of savage life, they ar^ certainly free also from some of its blackest 
vices V alid their want of brilliant qualities is fully com|>ei\sated by those 
whichV w'hile they dazzle less, do more service to society and more honour 
to hiiman nature. If, for instance, they have not the magnanimity which 
whuld enafcle them to endiiTe without a murmur the most excruciating tor¬ 
ture, neither have they the ferocious cruelty that incites a man to inflict* 
tha^'torthre on a helpless fcIlovV-creature. If their gratitude for favours be 
not lively nor Tksting, neither is their resentment injuries implacable nor 
their hatred ^ca^Iy. I do not say there are not exceptions to this rule, 
though we have never witnessed any, btft ifts assuredly not their general 
character. 
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When viewed more nearly in their domestic reiatkhiv^ the compari^n wiR 
I believe, he still more in theiir/avotir.' ft is here belhg*. 

husband and the father of a family, promoting witliin hts own'Jitde aplfere 
the benefit of that community in which Rrovidence Has dmk hiS 4ot, Ihatlbe 
moral character of a savage is truly to be sought; and who ^c»n*tatn witliiMlf 
horror from the Esquimaux, peaceably seated after a day of luhreit labotir 
wiUt his wife and children in their show-built hut, to the Sclf>SviHed' And 
vindictive Indian, wantonly plunging his dagger info the bosom of the’help¬ 
less woman, whom nature bids him cherish and protect! * 

Of the few arts possessed by this simple people some account has already 
been given in the descrijition of their various implements. As mechanics 
they have little to boast, when compared with other savages lying under equal 
disadvantages gs to scantiness of tools and materials. As carpenters they can 
scarf two pieces of woo<l together, secure them with pins of whalebone 
or ivory, fashion the timbers of a canoe, shoe a paddle, and rivet a scraj) of 
iron into a spear or arrow head. Their principal tool is the knife (patyia,) and 
considering the excellence of a great number wdiich they possessed previous 
to our intercourse with them, the wbrk they do is remarkably coarse and 
clum.sy. Their very manner of holding and handling*a knife is the itibst 
awkward that can be imagined. For the purpose of boring holes they hate 
a drill and bow so exactly like our own that they need no further ilcscrlptiud!' 
except that the end of the drill-handle, which our artists place against flieir 
breasts, is rested by tlicsc people against a piece of wood or bone held in tlieir 
mouths, and having a cavity fitted to receive it. With the use of the saw 
they were well acquaiiitQd, but had nothing of this kind iir their pbsscfiston 
better than a notched piece of iron. One or two small European axes were 
lashed to handles in a contrary direction to ours, that is. to be used like an 
adze (3,) a form which, according to the ohservation of a traveller* well 
qualified to judge, savages in general prefer. It was said that *111686 people 
steamed or Iw/iled wood, in order to bend it for fashioning the timbers of their 
canoes. As fishermen or seamen they can put on a woolding or seizing with 
sufficient strength and security, and are acquainted with some of the most 
*8iaiplc *and serviceable knots in use among us. In aH the arts^ however, 
practised by the men it is observable that the ingenuity lies in the priaciplc, 
not in the execution. 'Hic cx|mrfcncc of ages has led tliem to adopt the 


• Ledyard. Proceeding^/ the African Association. VoL i. ^ 80. 
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effioficious . me^ho^ tlieir .pmeiiee ^ . handiern^ has gone no 

Cui;4licr. thim alwolu.te neoe^it^ j^quiveii; they bestow little liihour upon 
oentnpss^qrQBineitt. ' w * 

. the Hew arte pi«ietj#ed by Uie women there is much more <iex- 

t^rUy.4i8plAyccl, imrticulady in that important branch of a housewife’s busi- 
nessi>aewtng»'vrhich even with their own clumsy needles of bone (11.) they 
pcrlbim. wUli etdraordinary neatness. They had however seveial steel needles 
oHa».thiee<oomercd shape, which tliey kept in a very convenient case (25.) 
consisting of a strip of Icatlicr passed through a hollow bone and having its 
ends remaining opt. so that the needles which are stuck into it may be drawn 
iu .apd out at pleasure. These cases were sometimes ornamented by eutting; 
and several thimble.s of leather, one of w’hicli in sewing is worn on the lirst 
linger, are usually attached to it. together witli a bunch of narrow spoons and 
other atnail articles liable to be lo.st. The thread tliey use is the sinew of 
tlie rein-deer (^tooitoo cwtUltib,) or, when they cannot procure this, tlie swal* 
low-pipe of the neitick. This may be split into threads of different sizes, 
according to the nature of their work, and is cerUiiiily a must admirable ma¬ 
terial. This, together with any other adicles of a similar kind, they keep in 
little Imgs, which are sometimes made of the skin of birds' feet, disposed with 
the claws downwards in a very neat and tasteful manner. (23.) In sewing, 
tile point of the needle is entereci and drawn through in a direction towards 
the body, and not from it or towartls one sale as with our .sempstresses. 
They sew the dcer-skiiis with a round scam,” and the water-tight boots 
and shoes arc “stilcficd.” The latter is performed in a very a<iroit and 
elticacious manner, by putting tlie needle only half through the substance of 
one part of the seal-skin, so as to leave no hole for atfmitting the water. In 
cutting out tlic clothc.s the wonieii do it after one regular and uniform {lat- 
fern, which probably desccntls uiialurcd from generation to generation. 
The skin of tlie deer’s head is always made to form the api-x of the hood, 
while that of the neck and .shouhlcrs comes down the back of the jacket; 
and so of every other jiait of the animal which is appropriated to its j>ar- 
ticular portion of the dreas. To soften the seal-skins of which the boots, 
shoes, and mittens are made, the women chew them for an hour or two toge¬ 
ther, and the young girls are often scon employed in thus pre]>arii]g the 
materials for their mothers. The covering of the canoes is a part of the 
womcn^s business, in which goml workmanship is especially necessary to 
render the whole smooth and water-tight. The skins, which arc those of 
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,^T ^ mul :;.ll|ie Efuihy puts 

with .ail oohq, and stretcE.ing tlifm,out tig^^ on a fram^, in atalA,4bef 
arc lef|t over the lamps or in the sun for several clays to diy; and after tfiia.llN^y 
aire pheifi^cd by the women to make them fit for working. The dreasing 
of letter and of skins in the batr« is an art which din womenhave brongbl 
to no inf^naiderable degree of perfection. They peidonn this, by fixat 
cleansing the skin from as mucdi of the fat and fleshy matter aa the ooleo 
will take off. and then rubbing it hard for several hours w'itli a blunt scraper, 
caalled so as nearly to dry it.. It is then put into a vessel contaidiug 

urine and left to steep a couple of days, after wiiich a drying competes the 
procMiss. Skins dressed in the liair arc however not always thus steeped ; 
the women, instead of this, chewing tliem for hours together till they are 
quite soft and clean. Some of the leather thus dressed looked nearly as 
well as ours, and the hair was as firmly fixed to the pelt, but there was iu 
this respect a very great diflerence, according to the art or attentioii of tlic 
Itousewife. Dyeing i.s an art wholly unknown to them. The women are 
very expert at jjlatting, which is usually dime with three threads of moew; 
if greater strength is required, scveijil of the.se arc twistcil slackly together 
as in the bow-strings. The quickness with which some of the w'onien plat 
is really surprising ; and it is well tliat they do so, for the quaiUity required 
for the bows alone would otherwise occupy half the year in coin{detiog'^it. 

It may be supjm.scd that among so cheerful a people as the Esquimaux there 
are many games or sports practised ; indeeil it was rarely'that we visited their 
habitations witliout seeing some engaged in them. Oiie of these our gcntle> 
men saw at Wintor Island, on an occasion wdien most of die men were absent 
from the hiit^ on a sealing excursion, and in this lligUuk was the chief per- 
Cormer. Being requested to amuse them in this way, she suddenly unbound 
her hair, platted it, tied both ends together to keep it out of her way, and then 
stepping out into the middle of the but, began to make the niiH»t hideous faces 
that can be conceived, by drawing both Ups into her mouth, poking forward 
her chin, squinting frightfully, occasionally shutting one eye, aikd moving her 
head from sitle to side as if her neck had been dislocatecL TIus exhibition, 
which they call aydklt-ldk-poke *, and which is evid«Bdy constdered an no- 
ootn|dishment that few of them possess in perfecdou, disterta vr&ty fealuie 

* TiiH.iMaie, avwcB as those of the other ffmen 1 aai now detcvflringisglveuui (he thud 
perMn sii^ular of the verb uaed to ex|ueek the pcrfoKinaiioe. 
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ili «|NS HoffHlile iiid Irottld, I tlyink, put our most 

ahif ft#I t OT i^ y^ Hkr Ifolie ocd'of countonancc. 

iilioxt |K</rformM cofitiats in lookinii: steadfastly and gravely fotwaid 
aMdlraipeafttiil^ the words l^ak^Mbak^ kei66*keiho, MMng^e-nu-ld-cei', keban^ertuiotek, 

, in the ofrtcr m which they are here placed, but each at 
least ftnirtiancff,'and always by a peculiar modulation of the voice speaking 
them #n’ pairs as they are coupled alKive. The sf>iind is made to proceed 
from the throat in a way much resembling ventriloquism, to which art it is 
indee«1 an approach. After the \auni amattrma lligUuk always pointe<{ with 
her finger towards her Iwidy, and proiiounctrd the word angetkook, steadily 
retaining her gravity for five or .six .seconds, and then bursting into a loud 
laugh, in Which she was joined by all the rest. Tlie w<»men sometimes pro¬ 
duce a much more guttural and unnatural souiul, repeating principally the 
word ikkerFe-ikkrrec, coupling them as before, and staring in such a manner 
as to make their eyes appear ready to burst out of their sockets with the exer¬ 
tion. Two or mf»re of them will sometimes stanfl up face to face, and with 
great qtiickness and regularity res|Mind to each other, keeping such exact 
time that the sound appears to eonu* from one throat insteatl of several. 
Very few of the femaltrs are possessed of this accomplishment, which is 
called }mikoo-nkt~rnk~poke , and it is not iinettmmon to see several of the younger 
femalea practising it. A third part of the game, «!istingiiished by the word 
kfittk'poke, consists only in falling on each knee alternately, a piece of 
agility whidi they perform with tolerable quicknes.s, considering the bulky 
and awkward nature of tlicir dress. 

The last kind of individual rxh!biti<in was still pertbryied by Iliglink.to whom 
in this, as in almost every tiling cNe, the other women tacitly acknowledged 
their inferiority, by quietly giving place to her on every occasion. She now 
once more came forward, and letting her arms hang tlown loosely and bend¬ 
ing her ln»dy very inucli forwaitl, shook herself with extreme violence as if 
her whole frame had been strongly eonvulse<l, uttering at the same time, in 
a wild tone of voice, some of the unnatural sounds lieforc-mentioned. 

This being at nn end, a hCw exhibit ion ivas commenced in which ten or twelve 
women took n part, and Vfhich our gentlemen eomjmretl to blind man's buff. 
A circle being formed, and a bi»y despatched to look out at the door of the 
hut, lUgliuk, still the principal actress, placed herselt in the centre, and 
after making a variety of guttural noises for about half a mniute, shut her 
eyes, and ran altoiit till she had taken hold of one of the oihersi, whose 

.•{ /. li 
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biisin«^ittli«iii bfe^dkitie'to ^Very 

wiitnlai^ tdniMiM%ti|)ibd t!^ 

dist^itidh of c6iint«ittUlfcd'iir he** pttrtinitlX4r 

Thls'^tinticd tKi^er(!|tiftttbib‘ofMI boUf^iidv'fiomtheiirctCMiutit^ Of pIflMtiig 
a ]ookr->MiC it^d wA«» withdrawn wUeiiit was'Oter, as'^cll aS 'ffbm sdiAe 
expressive signs tip‘hi<!h‘noc5d iiot hei^ bo menUbnedV ihotn'is reast»ir''€b 
believe that it is usually fottorivod by oeiliaiin indeeimc^i* with whj^ 
husbands are not to be aequainted. Kaoongut was pinaonti indeled on'this 
occasion, but his seemed to render him a priviiei^d percbn; bosIdeO 
which his o\vii wife did not join in the game. <' 

The most common amusement however, and to which their husbands made 
no objection, they performe<l at Winter Island expressly for onr gratllica- 
tion. Tlic females, being collected to the number of ton or twelve,, otood in 
as large a circle as the but would admit, with Okotook in the centre. He 
began by a sort of hair-liowling, liaVf-singtng iiuiae, which appeared as if 
designed to call the attention of the wt»men, the latter aomn Commeneing<the 
Amna Aya 9onf^ hereafter described. This they continned without variety, 
remaining quite still while Okotook walked round within tlic isircle; his body 
was rather bent forw^ard, his eyes sometimes closed, his arms constantly 
moving up and down, and now and then hoareely vociferating a word oT'tivo 
as if to increase the animation of the singers, who, whcnc\^ he did this, 
quitted the cln^rusand rose into the wonls of the song. At the 4tiid of ten 
minutes they all left off at once, and after one minute’s interval'ebmmenccd 
a seconfl act preci.sely similar and of equal duration, Okotook cotidnuing to 
invoke their nitise as bcjbrc. A third act, which followed this, varied only 
in his fri'qucntly towards the close throwing his feet iqi before and dapping 
his hands together, by which exertion h« w&a thrown into u violent perspira¬ 
tion. He then retired, desiring a young man (who as wc were informed was 
the only individual of several then present thus qualified) to take his place 
in the centre as master of the ceremonies, when the same ontica as * before 
were again gone through. After this description it will seareely be necessary 
to remark that nothing can be poorer in its way than this tedious siting 
recreation, which, as well as every thing in which: dancing iS:eonoemcd,they 
exprc.ss by the ■word mdmtk-pokc. They seem, however, to take great .delight 
in it; and even a number of the liien as well as all thc chUdren crept into 
the hut by degrees to peep at the jicrformanee. Ji . < i »..> ; * 

The £|^quimaux women and children often amuse thonfselves with a game 
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QOi unUkA^VrtA!,9Mp'miie.’: ot^h»P the 

eqd0^>fOii: A MiM5.Arttd whii^g,i4,^gH}^i^^ jnp|m4.,iirhile a third 

jiimpii Avier Jtt Jinj the »i,iddJAAfcof4Mi#t:lN follo,^iqg pt4^r. . ,l^)|e com< 
^Renees hy j«mi*ing!twioe tun bplAifept*; .AUei»At«ly with the rjight aad 
and oexAfour timea with, the ^aptisli{^pe<l pap hehind the otber^ the rope 
pasaing onc0 ipund atPachijiuBrp^ Afteir thia ahe perfonna a circle on the 
groilndi rjfMnping about hidr«tdQssp» times in the eouiae or it, which briag- 
ing her to li^r original position* the same tiling is refieatcd as often as it can 
be done without entangling tlte line. One or tivo of the w'oinon perfonned 
this svith considcfublo agility and adroitness, considering tiic clumsiness of 
their boots and jackets, and seemed to pri<ie themselves in some degree on 
the qiiaBhcatimi. A second kind of this game consists in t>vo women hold< 
ing a tong cope by its ends and whirling it round in such a manner, oAcr the 
heads of two others standing close together iieai* the mitldle of the biglit, 
that each of these sh^l jump over it alteniutely. The art Uiereforc, which 
is inde«i considerable, dofiends more on those whirling the rope tliau on the 
jumpers, who are, however, obliged to keep exact time in order to be ready 
for the rope passing under their feet. 

The whole of tlicsc people, but es{iccially the women, are fond of music 
both vocal and instrumental. Some of them might he said to be jiassionateiy 
so, removing (heir hair from oft’ their cars and bending their heads forw'ard 
as if to catch the sounds more distinctly, whenever we amused them in this 
manner. Their own music entirely vocal, unless indeed the drum or tani- 
boiirinc before mentioned be consi<lcred an exception. 

The voices of the w'omcn arc soft and feminine, and when singing with 
the men arc pitched an octavo higher than theirs, ’^hey have most of them 
so far good ears, that, in wiiatever key a song is commenced by one of 
them, the rest will always join in perfect unison. After singing for ten 
minutes the key had usually fallen a full semi-tone. Only two of them, of 
whom lligluik WU.S one, could catch tlic tune as pitched by an instrument; 
which made it cUflIcult with most of them to complete the writing of the 
notes, for if they onep left off they were sure to re-commcuce in some 
other key, though a flute op* vioUn w'as playing at the time. 

Therc'is not in any of tlieir songs inutdi variety, compass, or melody. In 
the following specimens therefore which, *in conjunction witli Mr. 1 lender- 
son, 1 wrote down from their singing, 1 can only promise that the note's 
are correctly given, and that 1 have tlono my best to put them into the time 
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iu wliick ,<tfe6y sung; Unhwmaoiiioas ^ 

ears, we tlioiigbit tfauqm pleasing when amsg .iui 4 P>odf tiine)4)y n immlMr 
fentale,voices. nr.- 

The hist load much the most common <d'vthese< is that in which 4he «eli 
known Urecnland chorus, “ Amm nyo,” comnienGes the |ierfosuiaBce, aiid 
is introduced between each vcree, constituting about hve>sis!^ of the wtiok? 
song. When the words ot' the song are introduced, the notes rise a littk^ for 
three or four bars, and then relapse again into tlic same huw -diMim cliora . as 
before, w'hich to do it Justice is well calculated to set the chib’ o lo si 'f» 
The words of the song seem to be as interminable as tltosit *f ** Chevy 
Chace for tlie women will go on singing them for nearly half an ln»ur, 
and then leave off one by one, not with their story but their breath ex¬ 
hausted. 



lyMPE 


!g2££, 





They have a second srmg, varying from the j)reee<1in ■ on*- >cry ii' . , 

in the tune, and ucunnpanied hy tiu* <aim* eh tus, witli dill roiU. 

words. 

The third and la‘<t is the most tuneful of .oiv of du-ii songs. 7'ht ter¬ 
mination, which is ahnipt and faneifnl, is usually a' ' t. jianit d hy a peculiar 
motion of the head, and an expression o! arc'* • •sft in tin* cuunteiuiucc 
which cannot be described hy words. * 
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/ Thefe ia only ono Tefseto this son^; niid iJiat* froni it# commencing witli 
the Mtord piUbtny,** we-nappoaecl to-be a beg^^n^ one. Of the words of 
theur Bong^ in general, I cannot, from my Imperfect knowledge of their lan¬ 
guage, pretend to speak very acenmfely. ‘From the occasional introduction 
of the word# •♦sledge, casvoe, apear," and others of that kitd with which 
we were acquainte<l, it is pn>hnble that their own exploits by sea and land 
orin die principal subjects^ The last song is not so often sung as the first, 
whicii they'' cl cerful creatures uncon.sciou»iy strike up every hour in the 
•*ay, ano whiefi seems to beguile the time both to themselves and their 
‘•b..drej 'iider rduiost any circumstances in which they can he plaeod. The 
sei 'o»M sing, and perhaps consider it unmanly: for we never heard them 
Ini! t oui request, and even then they soon left the women to finish 
thi' ditty. Tlieir provinee rather .seems to be to invoke the muse of the 
women tif th<‘ games behu-e described. 

During the seaMui passed jit Winter Islantl, which appears to liavc been a 
healtliy one te the Esquimaux, we had little opportunity of becoming 
acqiiaiutod with t’ j <hsea>es to which.fliey are subject. Our sulisequeut 
intercour.se w^th » greater number of these poofde at Igloolik. having unfor- 
afiordefj more frequent and fatal instances of sickness among them, 
I -.Tt Mr. Kdwards's remarks on this subject. 


1-. >: mpteU e*, leese people are from a host of diseases usually ascribed to 
ilie ''jiiied it t '' non* civilized life, as well as from those equally numer- 
<tu r»i’d ni.n.' 'tn<eti\e o»i<*s e”renflered hv the pestilential effluvia that 
fliiii* .11 i!ie .-t" fii\«iiired climes, llie <liversity of their niala- 

tiic'^ i-', as mighi a i^rh-tri hf' inl’erretl. very limited. But, unfortunately, that 
iin|m»vid4*ne»‘ which i-sr* r-'markahle in their kintlred tribes is also with them 
proof against the repeated le-sons of hitter experience they are doomed to 
endure. Alternate excesses an<l privations mark their progress through life, 
and consequent misery in one or another sha|H‘ is an aetive agent in effect- 
Ing as much mischief amongst thorn a.s the diseases above alluded to pro¬ 
duce. in other e.ountrics. The mortality arising from a few diseases and 
wretchedness combined seems sufficient to eheck any thing like a progressive 
in^casc of their numbers. The great pmpoition of deaths to births that 
occurred duiing the periotl of our intercourse with them has already been 
noticed. 
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** It is doubtful'in -whst pmpoftisA ^ tifiorlaiitr is <iii«edY<#eoasiiSMnod^^^ 
diseais.'' Few petitaps die, in the strict^ sense ef IhA'term'i nstierid^Milit 
A hiltfried person ofeither scicrafiidy dies widiont lesvidg desd^detWfMieiiti 
a*widOW, nr a helpless female infant. 1% be defirived ef aese^idimis fs^ 
be deprived df every thin^; such mifortanates aie nsnaRy atnuidoiled^in 
their 4ite and too genendly perish. A widow and two of vdmee d i iid t cti diBft 
under these circumstances were known to have died of iiUMMtioni-^fNMA llife 
nefflect and apathy of their neif^hbours, who jeered at the commanders'ef 
our ships on the failure of their humane endeavours to save what the EIsqni- 
maux considered as a'oithless. 

“ Our first communication with these people at Winter Isiaad gave us a 
more favourable impression of their general' health* than subsequent experi¬ 
ence confirme<i. Then' however they were not free from sicknewi. A 
catarrhal affection in the month of Febniary became generally prevalent, 
from which they readily recovered after the exciting causes, intemperance 
and exposure to wet, had ceased to operate. A solitary instmice of pleurisy 
also occurred, which probably might have ended fatally but for thnely assist¬ 
ance. Our intercourse with them m the summer was more inteimpted^ but 
at our occasional meetings they were observed to be enjoying cxcelleitt 
health. It is probable that their certain supplies of food, and the nomade 
kind of life they lead in its pursuit during that season, 'arb favourable to 
health. Nutrition goes on actively, and an astonishing increase of strength 
an<I fulness is acquired. Active <Iiseascs might now be looked for, but that 
the powers of nature arc providentially exerted with effect. 

** The unlimited usc^ of stiinuluting animal fo<»d, on which they are from 
infancy fed, induces at an early age n highly plethoric state of the vaseniaf 
system. The weaker over-distended vessels of the nose quickly yield to the 
increased impetus of the blood, and an active liermorrhage rcKcvc's the subject. 
As the same causes fx»ntinue to be applied in excess at frequent intervals, 
and arc followed by similar effects, a kind of vicarious hemorrhage at length 
becomes established by habit; superseding the intcrvetitlon of art, and 
haviug no small share in maintaining a balance in the circulating system. 
The phenomenon is too constant to have escaped the observation of - those 
who have visited the different Esquimaux people; a party of them has 
indeed rarely been seen that did* not exhibit two or three instances df the 
fact. 

*' About the month of September, the approach of winter induced die Eis- 
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to Abwuton 4heir teoto. aiid to retire into their more 
atteWinfacd illingc. The iwiJeisUir were liere cxow4ed ieto huts ^ a perma* 
iMnMfMiatnietioh, toe maUniito ^toinposu^ the aides being stoi^ and the 
heeee ef^ whales, and the mc^ bciaf forased of skins, turf, and snow; the 
rest ef toe ^people were kK^fredia snowtouts. For a while they continued 
rwgivlutoltli^ ; in fact as longaatoe temperature of toe interior did not exceed 
toe fireesiaf^^ point, the rapours oi too atmospltere congealed upon toe walls, 
and toe. air remained dry and tolerably pure; besides, their hard>frozen 
wsfdct stodk of walrus did not at this time tempt toem to indulge their 
ap[>etites immoderately. In January the temperature suffered an unseason¬ 
able rise, some successful captures of walrus also took fdace, and these 
drcumstances, combined perhaps with some superstitious customs of which 
we were ignorant, seemed tlie signal for giring %vay to sensuality. The 
lamps were accumulated and toe kettles more frequently replenished, and 
gluttony in its most disgimting form became for a while the order of the day. 
The Esquimaux were now seen wallowing in tilth, while some surfeited lay 
stretched upon their skins enormously distended, and with their friends 
enqiloyeid in rolling them about to assist; the operations of oppressed nature. 
The roofs of their huts were no longer congealed, but dri]>[»ing with wet and 
'threatening speedy dissolution. The air was in the bone-huts damp, hot, 
and beyond suiiecance offensive with putrid exliulatioiis from the decomposing 
relics of oiUils, or other animal matter permitted to remain from year to ^ear, 
undisturbed in these horrible sinks. 

** What the consequences might have been had this state of affairs long 
continued it is not dithcult to iuuigiue ; but fortunately for them an early 
and gradual dispersion took place, so that by the cud of January few indi¬ 
viduals were left in the village. The rest in divided bodies established 
themselves in snow-huts upon the sea-ice at some distance from the land. 
Before this cluiiigc had been completed disorders of an inftumuiatory charac¬ 
ter liad appeared. A few* went aw’uy sick, some were unable to remove, and 
others taken ill upon the iec, and wc hoard of the death of several about this 
perio^. 

“ The cold snow-huts Into •vhich they had movc<l, though infinitely jtrefer- 
able to toosc abandoned, were ill suited to the rcceptiou of people already 
sick or predisposed, from the sJlKive-nained causes, to sickness; many of 
them were also deficient in clothing to meet tlie rigorous weather that fol¬ 
lowed. Ncvcrtlieless after this violent excitement had passed away a com- 
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|MxaiU]i;^l|r gocid^^i^iidilioii c^^lieim^ was esjojAd lur .4to j|«aHUiMler^^ 
wintef .and spring mooths. 

? fiKnsklhe ships atniis© precluded! any. efibetiud^ nssiitfafiCNF' 

being rendered them at their huts, and ^Iheir removal? omboanlwidiiaal'eiyi; 
the complaints oC those who died at the hats therefore' di# 4 adi>ooBW'itiiflet 
observation. It a|^ars however to have been acute indannatiow o^AHiie^ 
the abdominal viscera, very rapid in its career. In the genefaiity^thn? d ie c — e 
assumed a more insidious and sub-aeuile form, under adtich Ihe poUleni 
lingered for a while, and was then either caivicd oft* by a diarrlicsa, or slcrwly 
recovered by the jx)wers of nature. Three or four individuals who, with 
some risk and troablc, were brought to the ships, we were provideatiidly 
instrumental in recovering; but two others almoat hopeless patients w^e so 
far exhausted before their arrival, that the endeavours used were unsuccessf 
ftd, and death was probably hastened by their removal. » 

“ Abdominal and thoracic inflammations in fact seem to be the only active 
diseases they have to encounter. Where a spontaneous recovery does not 
take place these prove fatal in a short time. The only instance among them 
of dironic sequels to those complaints occurred in an old mas almost in 
dotage, ."whose feeble remains of life were wasting away Ijy an ulceration of 
the lungs. • 

“ No traces of the exanthematous disorders met our oboervatimi. A soli¬ 
tary case ofepilep.sy was sccu in a deaf and dumb boy, who eventually died. 
Chronic rheumatism occurs, but it is rare and not sevmo. 1 have some 
doubt in saying that scuny exists among them. A disease however having 
a close aiiinity to it was witnessed, but as in the only ciise that came (airly 
under our notice it was'ix>mpiicatcd with the symptoms of a previom debili¬ 
tating disease, the diagnosis was difficult. Daring tlie patient’s recovery 
from one of the abdominal attacks above mentioned, the gums were observed 
to be s[K>ngy, separated from the teeth mod reverted, bleeding, and in vari¬ 
ous jiarts presenting the livid appearance of scorbutic gums. At the same 
period arose pains of an anomalous description, and of considerable severity, 
about the shoulders and thorax. These gradually yielded as he recoyered 
strength, but were succeeded by other pains and teademees of the bones 
and muscles of the tliighs and legs. The citric acid w» given to him freely 
from the beginning until it interfered with bis appetite and bowels, when 
it was omitted. Topical applications were at the same line used, and a fter - 
wards conlinuedL Signs of amendment appeared belbie be can r necessary 
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to^wKhliokl the vegetable' aoid, mnd it was not recurred to while he renuuned 
on board. Urged by impatience of oontrt^ he leftuti to join his countrymen 
befoielie had well regaitied itia sb’ength, 'but we saw him on board several 
tinma afiberwarda in a progressive state of improvement, And though yet weak 
ftee'from scorbutic symptoms. Another instance offered in a woman, whom 
I««aw> blit once. Her gums were spongy and reverted, but not discoloured, 
her oonntenance sallow, lips pale, and she suffered under general debility, 
widiottt local pain or rigiflity of the iimtis. She remained in this state for a 
long time, and eventually as the weather improved recovered without assist¬ 
ance. 

■“ That aifirction of the eyes, known by the name of snow-blindness, is ex¬ 
tremely frequent among these people. With them it scarcely ever goes beyond 
painful iriitation, whilst among strangers inflammation is sometimes the con¬ 
sequence. I have not seen them use any other remedy besides the exclu¬ 
sion of light; but, as a preventive, a wooden eye-screen is worn, very 
simple in its construction, consisting of a curved piece of wootl six or seven 
inches long, and ten or twelve lines broad, (4.) It is lied over the eyes like 
a pair of spectacles, being adapted to the forchcatl and nose, and hollowed 
out to favour the motion of the cye-lids. A few rays of light only arc 
admitted through a narrow slit an inch long, eut opposite to each eye. This 
contrivance is more simple an<l quite as efficient as the more heavy one pos¬ 
sessed by some who have been fortunate enough to acquire wood for the 
ptirjiose. This is merely the ft»rmer instrument, complicated by flic addition 
^of a horizontal plate projecting three or four inches from its upper rim like 
the peak of a jockey's cap. In Hudson's Strait the latter is common, and 
the former in (Ireenland, w'here also we are told they wear with advantage 
the simple horizontal peak alone. 

“ There are u}k»ii the -whole no people more destitute of curative pieans 
than these. With the exception of the hemorrhage already mentioned, which 
they duly appreciate, and have lu'cn <»bserved to excite artificially to cure 
head-acli, they are ignorant of any rational method of procuring relief. It 
has not been ascertained that they use a single herb medicinally. As pro¬ 
phylactics they wear amulets, whifth are usually the teeth, bones, or hair of 
some animal, the more rare appnn*ntly the more valuable. In absolute sick¬ 
ness they depend entirely upon their Angekoks, who, they persuade tliciu- 
aelves, have influence over some submarine <leities who govern their destiny. 
The muiiiiBeries of tliese impostors, consisting in pretended consultations 
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iieith ^eir orades, mre looked opon witH coiiftdeiiee, end tkelr mwiditoi, 
however absurd, superstitioasly submitted to. Thm ane oeostitiitodi 
Unmeaning eeremonies and prohibitions generally aflfhcdngihe diet, both in 
kind and mode, but never in quantity. Seal’s flesh is IMb^den, for mstailoe, 
in one disease, that of the walrus in^the other; the heart is denied to some 
and the liver to others. A poor woman, on discovering that the meat ehe 
had in her mouth was a piece of fried heart instead of the liver, iqipeared 
horror-struck; and a man was in equal tribulation at having eaten, by mkir 
take, a piece of meat cooked in his wife’s kettle. 

** This charlatuncrie, although we may ridicule the imposition, is not, how¬ 
ever, Mrith them, as it is with us, a positive evil. In the total absence of the 
medical art, it proves generally innoxious ; while in many instances it must 
^ be a source of real benefit and comfort, by buoying up the sick spirit with 
confident hopes of recovery, and eveiitiially enabling the vital fiowers to rise 
superior to the malady, when, without such support, the sufferer might have 
sunk under its weight. It was attempted to ascertain whetlier climate effected 
any difference in animal heat between them and o’lrselves, by frequently 
marking the temperature of the mouth ; but the ex|ieriments w'cre neces¬ 
sarily made, os occasion offered, under such various states of vascular excite¬ 
ment, as to afford nothing conclusive. As it w’as, their Iciiipcrature varied 
from 97® to 102®, coinciding pretty nearly with our ow'n under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. The pulse offered nothing singular. 

1 maydiere remark that there is in many individuals a }>eculiarity about 
the eye amounting, in some instances, to dcf«»nnity, which I have not noticed 
elscw'here. It consists in the inner corner of tlie <.*yc being entirely covered 
by a duplication of the adjacent loose skin of the eyc-lids anfl nose. This 
fold is lightly stretched over the edge*^ of (he eye-lid.s,and forms as it were 
a third palpebra of a crescentic shape. The ajK*rture is in consequence ren¬ 
dered somewhat pyriform, the inner curvature being very obtu.se, and in 
some individuals <llstorted by an angle formed where the fold crosses the 
border of the low'cr palpebra. This singularity defiends upon the variable 
form of the orbit during immature age, and is very remarkable in childhood, 
Ie.ss so towards adult age, and then, it would seem, frequently disap|iearing 
altogether; for the proportion in which it exists among grown-up ficrsons 
bears but a small comparison with that observed among die young. 

Personal deformity from mal-conformation is uncommon; tlic only 
instance I remember being that of a young woman, whose utterance was 
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imintoUigibly nand, in conao^mnce of an imp^ect de¥elopment of the 
palatiM boMa tearing « gap in the roof of the mouth.” 

The imperfect aritbmetie of these peofde, which resolves every number 
above ten into one comprehensive word, prevented our obtaining any very 
certain infonnirtton reiqieeting the population of this part of North America 
and ita adjacent islands. The principal stations of these people, not .visited 
by us, are Akhot^^ Toonoonecrroochiuh, Pedigo and Toanoonek, of whose 
situation 1 have already spoken. The (irst of these, which is the only one 
situated on the continent, lies in an indentation of considcralile depth, on 
the shores of the Polar Sea, running in towards Repulse Bay on the oppo> 
site coast; and forming vrith it the large peninsula situated like a bastion at 
the north’Cast angle of America, which I have named Melville Peninsula, 
in honour of Viscount Melville, the First Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty. From what we know of the habits and dis{M)siti<m of the Esqui¬ 
maux, which incline them always to associate in considerable numbers, we 
cannot well assign a smaller population than fifty souls to caeh of tlic four 
pnnci|>al statious above-mentioned; and iiielii<ling these, and the inhabitants 
of several minor ones that were occasionally named to us, there may per¬ 
haps he three or four hundred people belonging to this tribe, with whom we 
liave never had cominuiiicution. In all their charts of this neighbour¬ 
hood they also ileliaeate a tract of land to the eastward, and somewhat to 
the northward, of Igloolik, where they say the iSmdlvnmoo, or strangers, 
live, with whom, as with the Esquimaux of Southampton Island, and ail 
others coming under the same denomination, they have seldom or never 
any intercourse, either of a friendly or a hostile nature. It is more than 
probable that the natives of the inlet called the River Clyde, on the western 
coast of Buffin s Bay. are a part t)f the people thus designated ; and indeed 
the whole of the numerous bays and inlets on that extensive and prutluclivc 
line of coast may Ik* the residence of great numbers of Esquimaux, of whom 
these pcofAc possess no accurate information. 

Whatever may be the abundance sometimes enjoyed by these people, and 
whiUever the maladies occasioned by their too frequent abuse of it, it is 
certain that they occasionally suffer very severely from the ojqmsitc ex¬ 
treme. A femarkubly intelligent woiii|^i informed Captain Lyon, that two 
years ago some Esquimaux arrived at Igloolik from a place near Akkodcc 
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bringing informatioii that,*during a very grieiioufl famine, 4>Be party of men 
liad fallen upon another and killed them; and that they^afterwaida aubaisted 
on their flesh, while in a frozen slate, but never cooked nor even thawed it. 
This horrible account was soon after confirmed by Toolmaak, on board Hie 
Fury ; and though he was evidently uneasy at our having beard the story, 
and conversed upon it with reluctance, yet by means of oar questians he 
was brought to name, upon his fingers, five individuals who had been killed 
on this occasion. Of the fact therefore there can be doubt; but it is certain 
also that we ourselves scarcely regarded it with greater horror than those 
who jrelated it; and the occurrence may be considered similar to tlu>se 
dreadful instances.on reconl, even among civilized nations, of men devour¬ 
ing one another, in wrecks or boats, when rendered desperate by the suf¬ 
fering^ of actual starvation. . 

The ceremony of crying, which has before been mentioned as practised 
after a person’s death, is not however altogether confined to those melan¬ 
choly occasions, but is occasionally adopted in cases of iUness, luid that of 
no very dangerous kind. The father of a sick person enters tlie apartinent, 
and after looking at him for a few seponds without speaking, announces by 
a kind of low sob his preparation for the coming ceremony. At this signal 
every other individual present composes his features for crying, and tlie 
leader of the chorus then setting up a loud and piteous howl, which lusts 
about a minute, is joined by all the rest, who shed abundant team during 
the process. So decidedly is this a matter of form, unaccompanied by 
any feeling of sorrow, that those who are not relatives shed just as many 
tears as those that are ; to which may be added, that in the instances which 
we M'itncsscd there was ho i^al occasion for crying at all. It must therefore 
be considered in the light of a ceremony of condolence, which it would 
be either indecorous or unlucky to omit. 

1 have already in the course of the foregoing Narfaiivc given sevcrid 
instances of the little care these people take in the interment of their dead, 
especially in the winter season ; it is certain however that this arises from 
some superstitious notion, and particularly from the belief that any heavy 
weighi upon the corpse would liave an injurious cifucl upon the tieceased in 
a future state of existence ; for even in the summer, when it would be an 
easy matter to secure a body from jtbe dcpredatbtis of wild animals, the 
mode of buried is not essentially diifereut. The corpse a ehild observed 
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by Liieutenatit Ptilmer, he describee as ** being^ laid in a regular but shallow 
grave, widi ite head to the north-east. It was decently dressed in a good 
deer-skin jadcet, and a seal-skin prepared without the hair was carefully 
placed as a cover to the whole figure, and tucked in on all sides. The body 
was covered with fiat pieces of limestone, which however were so light that 
a fox might easily have removed them. Near the grave were four little 
separate piles of stones, not more than a foot in height, in one of which 
we noticed a piece of red cloth and a black silk handkcrcliief, in a second a 
pinr of child’s boots and mittens, and in each of the others a wiialcbonc 
pot. The face pf the child looked unusually clean and fresh, and a few 
days only could have elapsed since its decease.” 

These Esquimaux do not appear to have any idea of the existence of One 
Supreme Being, nor indeed can they be said to entertain any notions on this 
subject, which may be dignified with the name of Religion. Their super- 
.stitioiis, which are numerous, have ail some reference to the preternatural 
agency of a number of toorngoir, or spirits, with whom, on certain occasions, 
the Angetkook» pretend to hold mysterious intercourse, and who in various 
and distinct ways arc supposed to presjdc over the destinies (»f the Esqui¬ 
maux. On particular occasions of sickness or want of focwl the Angetkooks 
contrive, by means of a darkened hut, a peculiar modulation of the voice, 
and the uttering of a variety of unintelligible sounds, to persuade their 
countrymen that they arc descending to the lower regions for this puqmse, 
where they force the spirits to communicate the desired information. The 
superstitious reverence in W'hich these wizards are held, an<k a considerable 
degree of ingenuity in their mode of performing their mummery, prevent 
the detection of the imposture, and secure implicit confidence in these absurd 
oradcs. My friend Captain Lyon having particularly directed his attention 
to this {lart of their history during the whole of our intercourse with these 
people, and intending to publish his Journal which contains much interest¬ 
ing information of this nature, I shall not here enter more at large on the 
subject. Some account of their ideas respecting death, and of their belief 
in a future state of existence, have already liecii introduced in the course 
of tkc foregoing pages, in die order of those occurrences which furni.shed 
us with opportunities of observing them. 

The language of the Esquimaux is so 'full of words, and so varied aiul 
peculiar in the formation of its sentences, that it would require a much 
longer acquaintance with these people, as well as for greater ability than 
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iiiiae« to a«atisfaetdi^ aN^oeant of its ^^nunmatical consttuedon. In the 
fear fetMtffcs whieh foHow, 1 have tdken astny guide dants^ Acisdunt of An 
tanguage of Greenland, and harve ‘endearonrifed to traee a resemblance erSii 
dlsooveta chi^renoe between the two, as far as onr katesdedge ensMes' ihi 
to ascertain. They are in fimt, however, so nearly allied to eadi oEier, HMfit 
it cannot but excite surprise to observe how slight a change time and (ttstastee 
have been able to effect in the language, as well as kt the habks, of dita 
widely'seattered nation. 

One of the principal ditlicuHies experienced by an European in aoqiiirhfig 
a knowledge of this language, arises from the constant Idendingof the several 
words of a sentence into one, not simjdy by joining them loosely together, 
but by a regular combination of the whole, according to fixed yet infinitely 
varied rules. Of tliis ]>cculianty Grants * has given an instance or two, 
which, though extreme cases, serve to shew the kind oi difficulty which 
occurs iu distinguishing Uic scfiarate words of which such a sentence is corn* 
ponnded. 

Several of our letters, taken aec^>rding to the English mode of |WOBuncia> 
tion, arc not in use among these jH'tjple. Tin* letter c may at all times be 
very well represened by k ; and f, J, r, x ,* and z never, 1 believe, occhr at 
all. Of about eight hundred words contained in the aimcxed Vocabulary, 
I can find none beginning w'ilh the letters d, g, /, r, or uf. D occurs 
very seldom iu the middle of u word, and 1/ still more rarely ; and in most 
cases these letters immediately precede the liquids / or r. It is worthy of 
remark, that tlie only exception to this that 1 have met witli occurs in three 
of the words used in the games already tlescribed, where the 0 is followed 
by a vowel, as if, in th^ formation of tliese probably unmeaning words, as 
w’cU as in the mode of uttering them, something out of the common way 
had been intended by the inventor. The letter /' being quite unknown to 
them, the first attempt at the w*ord life’' produced “ pipe,” and it was nut 
till after much practice that they could pronounce even one of the f*n witli 
distinctness. 

1 have remarked above that / is not used at the beginning of u word ; for 
though it thus occurs in the conjunction loo, yet as this is invariid>ly placed at 

• II. 224, 225. 

• w 

Tlie words no spelt by Crantz are, according to tlie Englidi pronuncitioa, more accu¬ 
rately expreswd by Oo, as in Oi>-ang-ii. Nearly tlie same remark applies to the p of Uu* 
klisaonaries, for which, in English, ir must be substituted. 
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^ oS Ake/iKm. or exccs^tion to 

ploat,4idMtr In pm«Mici»g^op^ £.yoa*s 
|i|u|ftev^^¥N9lttf4l^ a®* tbo« to^Hongo into The 

Moro ii^qi^ any. o^er m Ihe niddie of 

Wnia- The Utte w r4ind « we nerer proBounced a*) with ns, hut 
in .%. |i|jipitfggt$iiiBi ip8UBUBe% 4hp /ormer appcoximatHig to the Northumbrian 
idiAle^ MNlAlie laattar to the Scotch cA, (w in the word **loch.”) The mark 
• over either of those letters in the Vocabulary is intended to express 
tjwW^hqnndtt-' The r at the beginning of a word is peihaps the least ad^ted 
of«^y to their organs or habits of speech, and the combination of letters in 
the word ** spring” |tf(Klueod from them nothing nearer than ** sh-pudding.” 
When the letter g is preceded by a, and fbllo%vod by a vowel, as in anga and 
pingaltttA’e^ tire g is sounded as in the English word ** hanger,” an<l not as 
in ** ai»gor.” 

It is common for the Esquimaux to vary the pronunciation of their words 
at diftcrent times without altering the sense. The women, in particular, 
seem ilrcK|ueiitly to make such alterations as conduce to the softness of the 
words, as. for instance, by dropping il}e harsh final k which occurs so com* 
fltonly, as Itmiaho for Itmlalook ; by changing it into a vowel, as Nt-a~k<y<L 
for N^takokCf or by altering Oo-^-ga into Oo-hig-a or Oo-ec-tna, and Hee-u- 
t^ga into liee-u~ting-a. Other examples of the same kind occur in tlie 
V ocabulary. 

'^Pho nouns substantive have three numbers, .singular, dual, and plural. 
The dual generally tt?rmiiiates w ith a k, and the plural with a / or an »,* to 
these, however, there are some exceptions among the following words, 
obtained by repeatedly using the wonls Aiiou'settk (ofic), Madlerokc (two), and 
Oomioktoot (a great many) respectively. 


Stmrtilar. 

KeiyiUl. 

Igloo 

Ang'oot 

Pan*fla 

Innuke 

Ka*bloo-na 

Took*too 

Oo*Bting-muk 


Duut. 

Kei*nia 

Igiook 

Angootik 

Pan-nak 

In-nukc 

Kablooiiak 

Took-look 

Oomingmak 


riumi* 

Keinian 

Igloot 

Angootit 

Pannan 

Innueet 

Kabloonan 

Tooktoot 

Oomingmei 


In the construction of a sentence the nominative case usually precedes the 
verb, except it be a personal pronoun, which api>ears always to follow the 
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veib»<«s ** tMiwoa «ui «ideedU m mamm kaaUmttm it to «oa^ 

«ecttil wit^ it «»t(» ^orm »iMiigie tnoid. l%e aoc»8«tiTO ctse^ proot4«t 
Ihe^Tetlk, oi *• Onmt tMsiooa«o«ii^*’ ><! taa eating iioart). The adjective# 
wlucit 1 Iiave been able to dieoo<e^ tie to few that they aneproliably in ‘dMp 
laagaage* as in ihmt of Gteealand, of care oroimence. Ari d e t as , I believe^ 
they have none. Tlic pcxscnud jfHoaouns are as follow, nor eoald ine>4dystiao 
l^ahauay differenoe of pronanciation betW43en these and tbe possessive «pfO- 
Bouas. The latter always follow the substantive to wbidh they belong. ^. 

/, Oo-aiig>a Oma Ye* iHfpsce 

_ rlg>weet V>, Oo-a-^oot OUcos. 


The language of the Esquimaux abounds in veibs, Acre bdng a difforent 
one for each of several expressions which, in other languages, are either 
comprehended under one general term, or require a numlier of words to con¬ 
vey the meaning. To the instance quoted by Crantz (II. 218.) of those 
used to express what we call ** to fish,” I may add two others; namely, 
Ac variety of \vords they use for thro^ving a spear, or for 'putting on 
their dothes, the verb being formed of the noun denoting the jjardcular 
kind of spear thrown, or tlie article of dress put on. This copiousness ven¬ 
ders it the more difficult to acquire a knowledge of die moods and tenses, 
especially a*hcn the word-.- of a sentence arc so clo-se!}” blended iw in this lan¬ 
guage. The following arc the six persons of the present tense of the verb 
to he well.” 


Nappa-woong-a 

I am 

Nappa-woetik 

Thou art 

Nappa-wokc 

He is 

Naftpa-woot 

fVe are 

Nappa-wootit 

» are 

Nappa-wook 

They are 


> wU, or iu kmitk. 


The third person singular generally terminates in o4e, and most of the veihs 
in the Vocabulary arc inserted in this person, which the Esquimaux more 
commonly gave than any other. There appear to be, as in Greeohind. two 
imperative moods, one expressing a desire and the other a atimmatiy and 
positive command. This last ends in it, as ** EHiarit igloomoot” fGe away to 
the huts), and, when spoken with sefioiisneSs by a man to hls'vr^ or child, 
ensures immediate attention. 

The only prepositions- that I have noticed (If indeed parts Of sfwecli cab 
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be cal led w hfd»! alvafs irilew the iiiouii) are thiee ; namely* tnik (at), as 

«M|^oofnik|K^w»v.vhe'tt certhe 4 ai»;fflii«»(iev ^lon* Of, eoaatetiokea, mt), as 
Ooiiim«tneo*r itt the 'shipv fihkitoomoe*'’ upon the ice; “ Amitio-mee.” 
^A«itihhe"r aad mpoi m to the westward. These 

tn^had on id tha end of the noun* itke 9116 in Latin; and so is the 
coajanetioAiho (and)* being pronounced with it* as if one word. A comr 
mon iii(<nyaction, cxpicast^ sunwise and admiratioa. is Hoi ! or Hoi^ ! but 
a supeiiaAive dc^ea of aatonishmciil, mixed widi pleasure, is expressed by 
tlie words A-iamm-fmtuie ! 


The Esquimaux make much use of winks and nods in conversing. The 
former, wliicli are always intended to convey a negative meaning, are fre¬ 
quently the oidy reply made to a question, which a bystander might therefore 
supfiose to be still unanswered. A nod, as with us, implies the afHrmative. 
A peculiarity in the idiom of this language which may here be noticed, is 
the affirmation of a questiou put in the negative, in order to convey a nega¬ 
tive reply, as “ Have you not been out Ashing to-day ?” to whicli if a nega¬ 
tive answer be intended the {jcrson says “ Yes,” or returns a nod, implying 
“ X ^ve noL” 1 may also mention as another peculiarity in their mode of 
egpressiug themselves, a common custom of speaking of a third person, not 
by his own name but as “ the fatlier, husband, brother, ^r., of such a one,” 
and this even when the indivi<lual so spoken of is brother to the person 
speakiBg., Thus liigliuk would often call her brother Toolooak “ the son of 
Ka-oong-ut.” In mentioning names it is not uncommon for them to adopt a 
mode of pronunciation diflering from the correct one, and which (if the term 
can al all be applied to an unwritten language,) may be called colloquial: 
this consists in a change of the termination, as *’ Tofilooaghioo” for Toolooak, 
“ Oongalaghioo” for Oong-a-luk, 4'C.. and appears equivalent to tlic familiar 
diminutives of Christian names common among us. The proper names 
in c«»minoii use among these jicople arc borrowed from the most familiar 


objects in nature, and have no reference to the qualities of tlie possessor, 
as among other savi^gcs of the North American continent. The names are 
common to both sexes (so at least we found them in various instwees) and 


arc usually given after some of the relatives of the parents, but only on one 
occasion that we knew of, after the child’s own parent. Tluit they consider 
the sun aa feminine and the moon masculine (as. indeed, do the Green¬ 
landers,) may be implied from the words ** iieiya” and “ anninga, by which 
those objects arc respectively called, but which literally mciui “ sister” 


4 D 2 
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But tins naniei pf v,tati^ul^*^;by whlcU^tHe.moQn 13 likewise 
<lie(»Dgiiifihe<k beWnged t^^a fcHpMilectinonly instapoe yve Kww pf 

ip.nSCiitvj.i ''■ .... ’ 'r-i rii! ' ■'< '■»;•. 

'r^^Tllosp Esquitnaux arc no/g^oat fM^ofioicats iud^c aciencj^^pf aritbniptiff 
their aiifncfals extendingia gspooml anly,(a b\e»aiicl Uteneonuncnciqg agpln 


Attvus-^euif. 


• « ' 

One, or SiXi« . 

Madleroket 

or Ardlek , 

Two „ 

Seven. 

Pingahuke 

• 

• • 

Three ,, 

Eight. 

Siftamat 

* 

• • 

Four ,, 

Nine. 



• • 

Five „ 

Ten. 


Six and seven are hoa'cvor^iomctiDiea expressed by iirgu*e«tra4^ aiid ArgwatraJlc^ 
tme-Ot respectively ; an I some of the more knowing individuals go so far os 
ten, t1ius; 

Kittuklee>moot . . Eighth 

Mikkeelukka-moot . Niue. 

*£(^kit>koke . . Ton. 

But with these last, which have an evident referenre to the lingers hc^ up 
to represent them, very few were acquainted. In touuting even as far as 
three they must use their lingers as auxiliaries, and before they arrive at 
seven generally make some mistake. Beyond nine they hold up hoUi han<ls» 
and if fifteen or twenty be required they make another person do llie 6an»e. 
but never use tlicir toes in tliis way as in Greenland*. It distresses flic 
most Intelligent person among them to exceed ten in hiimenition. and they 
arc aUvays glad to get off by cidliiig it oomTolittot, w'hich may tbereiore imply 
any number from a dozen to a million. For this reason their account tjf a 
nnmber beyond ten, unless it be of men or dogs, whose names they remem¬ 
ber, and which may thu'^ be set down as they repeat them, is never to be 
depended on. 

They reckon tVicir days by “ sleeps” (xeeniA ), and their years by suramera 
or winters, according as the event of which tlic’ry speak oecatrred about either 
of those seasons. The spring tlicy call opm^nt, but like ourselves cannot 
very exactly define the limits of that welcome season. They bcgtui however 
about the latter end of March, to talk of what had happened :.*f'iiif4he win¬ 
ter.’* They have probably some corresponding term to express the tiutumn, 

* Crantz, U. 22.0. 
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but we had nrt opjibMliitjr of le^iii^ it. in <me ittsfahee I heard a time 
deaCtibted by ihe'numirttrbf modus thdt hadehicc dapsed, and with tolerabie 
precision ; but this mode of computation is not in common use, and was ofaly 
rfelsorted to (Vom Ihe quci^on bem* put in that way. ' We were not aware of 
thbit mlAahi^^dse Of any other epochs, er tar^ dh isions of time, with one 
of which, however, our own arrival among them is not unliktdy to furnish 
thorn. It is perhaps owing to their deficiency in numeration that their 
mode of expressing any short interval of time beyond a single day is 
extremely dubious and indehnitc. For instance ikpokktt-dnee is used indif¬ 
ferently to express yesterday, and several days, or even weeks ago, and 
al-rd-nec any past period beyond a single year. If several years be spoken of 
they either expre^rs it by refieating “ alrance, alrancc, alranee,” Or more 
simply by the usual resource of “ oonooktoot” (a great many,) and always 
seem teazed and perplexed by more minute inquiry, 

111 expressing colours the same kind of uncertainty exists, except with 
red, white, black, and grey. For blue and yellow the terms given by difi’er- 
ent jiersons, or by the same person at different times, arc seldom twice alike; 
and the confession of “ nclloo-ooaiig^” (I don’t know) generally foUow's a 
closer mqiiiry* Dark blue they at once call black, ami light blue or yellow, 
white ; Its to green they scarcely ever pretend to give it a name, which, little 
as th<*y an* accustomed to see that colour, is pediaps not much to be won- 
tiered at. 

The foregoing remarks on the* language of these people comprise all the 
cc'rtain information t have been enabled to collect on this subject, during 
the time of our residence with them, both at Winter Island and Igloolik. I 
sliall close this brief sketch by the annexctl vocabulary of words and sen¬ 
tences ♦, in w'hich great care has been taken not to insert any of which the 
meaning is doubtful. That considerable caution is requisite in this res|)ect 
rejieateil cx|>erieiiee has taught us, as >vell on account ot the uncertaiuty 
' whicli must always attend u first communication wdtli any people whose 
language is imperfectly known, as from the habit which the Esquimaux 
have of rcpoatiiig any word you say, as if for the purpose of aihrining it, 

• In aoqwringSiilbniuitksi of this naturv, at the tiniu our first communication wkJi the 
£s(|uiinauv, gr were much osMated by a list of words ami sentences in die Gi’cenlond hui» 
gungi*, for which I am indebteil to tlie unsolicitetl khuhicss of die Reverend C. I. Latrobe, a 
gentleiiiaii « ell known and deservedly esteemed in the Christian and Jitei-ary world. 
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whereas IheSr intentkm perhaps is enly" ta get rid of the taqairy. It is very 
eoflMMsrahio for thess whea asked whal a thing is» to gire the name of the 
ikilfifht of which it ia eompcw€»d, <ir of the antinal that fhmislied it, liwtcari 
of the Mlide ta its present state. If for iaslanee, a shrauoigee 
khe a il' shew a pwr df akP^jhiy jtedj^dirh* to knew thehaaaie, an 

Ifaipiiinainr woold ia dl {nobability answer ** neiticfc/* (seal,) or **.a»ia,** 
<slrin,) and not mei^ofi ** poo<4i-look/* tttl more closely qaestioacd* 

la the following^ collation of words, the mode of spelUi^ ado{riNKi has 
been*8it^Wtd rande'r the'pronuivdiatnm intelligible to sB'llhB|^yfa person, 
by attending to the following examples of particular ^mbinations of 
letters:— 

a to be pronounced as in father, 
a termiaai . . China, 

e or ee . . . itnpcae, i< 

ei . ... eider, eye. 

oke .... smoke, 
oe . . . . root, 

ow or ou . . . cow, foul, 

uk . • . Inck. 

uke . . . duke, 

nt . . . . cut. 

It is of some imjKJrtancc tliat flic stress should be laid on the right 
syllable, to ensure which the mttrks used, in Latin prosody hare been 
adopted; namely - long, and w short, the latter being, usually imdersUnxl 
where no mark is applied; the mark • as already obsar^ cd, denotes a guttural 
pronunciation. 
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Naki^a add Ida W^ Oomaa , 436 

Esquimaux buildiiq' a Snow-hnt . 499 

EsquimauxkillingDeer in aLake . * . .108 
Esquimaux CkUdren Daodiq;. I|k>oiik, 1883 580 

Esquimaux Implements. Weapons, &r.(Fig 1 to 


18.) 348 

Ditk> ditto (Fig. 13 to 87.) 550 


Tht Charta, el lAe md af the book to he placed 
in the/o8otohig onfisf> .* 

Oeneml Ckart, sheoing the track of the Fury and 
Heola, &c. &c. 

Chart of theNort3ieniSlienefHaduii%8irftlt,lEe.Ar. 
Chart <rftimj}Iflst hr eu i < e rnCi9Sj|j^^Iu^ Mi c«^4to.fi^ 
Lat. eii^'to 67° 40'. 

Ditto turn Latitude 4(7 te.WP Xfi. 

Appearances of Lands, No. 1. 

Ditto, ' '. No.'t. 

Ditto, • Nik A 

Ditto, .'No. *4. 





INTBOPUCTION 


HThE ^scoveries made by the Expedition to the l^^rth-west in the 
years 1819-20, being such as to afiford a strong presumption in favour of 
the existence ^ a passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific in that direc- 
tioA, while they served also to point out the most probable means of its 
accomplishment, Hia Majesty, on the representation ofEord Viscount 
Melville^ commanded another attempt to be made to effect tliat object; 
and the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty were pleased once 

a 

more to honour me with the command of an Expedition, to be equipped 
at Deptford for that purpose. The Heda having been found well 
adapted to this sendee, a second ship of precisely the same dass was 
now selected, and I received my commission for His Majesty’s ship the 
Fury, of three hundred and seventy-seven tons burthen, on the 30th 
of December 1820. The Heda was re^commissioned by Captain 
George Frands Lyon, on the 4 th of January following. 

The officers who accompanied the former Expeditions having volun¬ 
teered their services, thdr Lordsliips were pleased to re-appoint such 
as the presmit estahUsliment would admit. The same preference was 
likewise given to sinh of the former crews as were cemsidered fit for 
tlus service; and a great number of other seamen also coming forward 
to enter, the dbdps were speedily well manned. The Beverend George 
Pidier, who*had accompanied the Expeditioiv to Spitsbergen in 1818, 
was now, at the recommendation of the Frendent and Council of the 
Boyal Society, appointed Astronomer; and it lieing in every r^pect 
dearabte- that^ a -Gbapban should fonu a part of our establishment. 
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. Mr. Fisher also received an order to act in that capacity. A second 
Lieutenant, two able seanx'n, and a corporal marines, were jsddccl 
to the former complement; and the distribution of the wliolc on lioard 
each ship will be seen in tlie anitexed Table. 
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T he mode of (kmldyig and fortifying the shi|)» difi^red in no material 
circilmstance ftmn thi$t before employed^ whkh was found to have 
affoided the greatest degree Strength, eon^^tetltly with the requisite 
attc ntion to the stowage and sailing quafitiesj of whieh perhaps any 
shi}> is ^capable. In the exterior equipment of the hulls, the only alte^ 
rations Worthy of notice consisted in increasing the^thickness of the 
doubling to six inches, to give the sliijis some additional stability ; and 
in juakinj^ the> rudder-cases much larger, in order to allow the rudders 
more room for shipping and unshipping, wlrereby that operation is 
muih fac^tated. The ships w'erc barque-rigged as before; but in 
order to increase our resources in stores of every kind, it was suggested 
by my friend. Captain Gedrge Clieyne, that it would be advantageous to 
ado]it the plan of “ equalized” fore-masts and main-masts, which had 
of late been partially introduced into our naval service, at the recom¬ 
mendation of Vic^Admiral Sir Thomas Byara Martin, Comptroller 
of His Majesty’s Navy. An advantage somewhat less obvious than 
that just mentioned, was the appointment of two ships of exactly 
the same size in every respect. The idea usually entertained of 
the necessity of having one of the two vessels thus employed, a 
small one for the purpose of going into shoaler water, is in my 
opinion an erroneous one. The examination of shoal and uncertain 
passages is best conducted in boats, which may be equipped and 
despatclied at five mimites* warning, while a small vessel intended 
more expressly for tliis purpose will, after aU, draw as much water 
'as the larger one wiUiin two or three feet, which difference is in reality 
ibjiit^ a trifling one. AUowing, however, that some benefit may. be 
^fforived in this vay firom the services of a smaller vessel, it is by nu 
«meaqs to be put into cpmpetition w'ith the iilcvitable disadvantages 
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ari^tig from her confined stowage, and her inoap^t^ to^veceiae the 
oiew of ^ other ve^ in case of serioiis hnd iffeparahte 'injiHry- lia|w 
pemnglMythe latter. Any vessel unable to* catty itebif*of her 

own resddities, mutt at some period or other of the vc^yage hecoruo a 
burthen, and, in case of separation, helpless and ineffiffient; 
gency which there is' ho necessity for risking. If ta what hufi just 
been stated be added the advantages, wliieh every seaman wiUmcti^ 
appreciate, of c.V*h ship lieing enabled to furaisb her oonsort,v€m any 
occasion of loss or damage, with stores of* a siae and nature'^acUy 
suited to her wants, no doubt can, I ihiiik, exist of the exjH>dU’m v of 
Haiing-the two ships precisely similar. 

So rigidly was this principle adherc<l to 'So the c<iuipmeiit of thg 
present Expedition, that, taking into consideration the impiPnlifihdity vf 
both ships sustaining losses in the same articles, our auj^yof atore^ 
might almost be considered as doubUxl by this azrangemeiit# ^lui^ 
for instance, the fore>masts and main-masts wejre not only “ cifualizid, '* 
in each ship, but the dimensions of these, and of every thing ladongiiig 
to them, were precisely alike in both, so that any article ht'longing to 
either of these four^nasts mi^t be transferred from ship to, ship, and 
at once applied to its proper use, without selection, trial, or ekemtiaB 
nf any kind. In the course of the fbllow^ing Narrative, it will be seen 
what essential service was derived from this plan in the indispeimable 
article of anchors, on which the safety of a ship so and so cntin;ly 
depends. I have been thus explicit in stating some of the adwantggfs 
of this arrangement, from a conviction of the absolisle nofessi^ of 
resniting to it in the equipment o€ two sbipa that ynypmnlj: he 
^iopendent aoiely on their own xesouroes, fi>r a lai|g 
ptwiod 
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Some 'WiateHai^ ^fiHcivaHons^were^Tnade-'ki tlie mtorior arrangemesil^ 
urbirV^otperreyee nugge^ted as neoesi^aiy ^ the ^aseommedatkai, keal^ 
and ci^iiifeft <1# the €tffks;rs andi men. "One ef the panci^^l of these 
eonsistedan^^ipplyiiig thick ^osc lifting of coik all round the. shipts* 
sidd^s 'Smd dlf under part of the upper decks, fore and aft. Shut- 
ieni anidf phM^'of'the same mateml were also fitted to every window, 
'iiltimiiiator, so as completely to surround the inhabited 
parts'ships, during the win tea* months, with* this substance. 

being thus taken to prevent the rapid escape of the waannth, 
i^bursiC^^M »al»n' had to the most effectual means of producing and 
distributing it. With this view, an apparatus was fixed, on the orlop 
deik’ ftf't^dh ship, between the saiWoom and the main hatchway, on a 
plan ptojitideiliftnd exeented by Mr. Sylvester, for conveying a current 
bfh^t(^ '‘ai!f'‘into the several inhabited apartments. It is described 
hy Mr. SyirefitCr ib ** consist of a wrought-iron vessel, about twenty- 
t^o inches square, placed upon pillars resting on a casWron frame 
upon the beams' of* the orlop deck. This vessel, or cockle, was four 
fi^t high, dose at the top having an opening in front for thea^- 
pit and fbeding-door, and another behind finr fhc discharge of the 
^moke^into a perpendicular iron tube. The fire-place, is within this 
^resseh 'adsd the heat is given to its interior surface. * On.the outside 
if&n^iCovering containing tubes, which approach, nearly at right 
nnglbu; to die^ .sutfiice of the cockle ; these are divided into two par- 
thnifsi* one to receive^ the cefid air, which impinges upon Jtbe 

* ebeidejf Other above^ for the- discharge of the warm ain. These 

t^d Waepttrated fVom each other by^ a second casing about 

s^dire'^below, ^^r the cold air, and^ terminating in two 
square at the upper-deck, where a part of'the warm, air m dia- 
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csliOTj^ed rest is- cony eyed., by* fluo,s on €ide to tlie 

f»alvna the cDulmandcr and other officers.,, Xlie velocity of tlu? w;inii 
air eirnwiit through an aperture two leet square is about five or six 
feet per second.”' This stove was intended by the itiventor to (ou> 
sume. only five pecks, or a bushel and a quarter of coals, by a c^ngtant 
fire diroughout the tweiity-lbur hours; but even this quantity was 
found more than sufiicient, except during the most severe part oP the 
winter. '* The galley-fire was turned witii its face ait, wlneh 
served to impart much inoj-e warmth, tis well as a more elieeriiil 
afqiearancc, to tlie lower deck. This plan had not Ix^eii hefort* adopted 
because it w'as understood that the fire would not (haw so weli; i*ui 
the reverse of this was, on trial, i'ound to l)e Ifie case. 

I must not here oinit to notice a simple, iiigeniouf^ and eiiectual 
contrivance, now first adopted, for melting snow for om* 4x>iisuinptiaii 
as water, during the winter months, without any additional .expense oi' 
fixd. The smoke issuing from the galley-fire, and indcHwi its lioat 
generally, does little or no service beyond the ordinary^ purposiesr of 
cooking to wliich it is apiuietL It occurred to Mesikrs. Lanthe acul 
Micholsou to Qccuqfy a portion of the apei ture through which tho 
smoke ascends, by a metallic vessel or tank of considerable cttpac^ty^ 
allowing tlie smoke to pass freely up on eadi side of' it, and thus, to 
cpipmumeate a constant heat to the vessel. In the top of .the. tank is 
a large circular hole for supplying it with snow from the upper 4eicki 
and in the lower part is inserted a cock for thawing water. 

This apparatus, wliich was so little in Uic way tliat it c<Hdd*tioty.evoB'* 
beaeeijif produced without any increase of fuel, and-with ftho 

the exteJ*ual atmosphere nearly at fiiiity-fitje< galleiiarpf 
puae water frogi nicurnihg till ui^ht ;o,wquantityr of eouiipi pon^ihao 
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vn 

suffic ient ^consumptionj there been bcc^ion to 

limit the eipenf^ of an article so coiidticii^e to heidth and comfbrt.'^ '*' 

In the' acdotaht of the-' pteefeding voyage, it has been stated* that 'a 
serious annoyance arose, during the winter, from the accumulation of 
moist ui^ and ice pTcxluced by the condensation of the breath and other 
vapours in the ships* cojmpanies* bed-places. It was determined, there¬ 
fore, dn the present occasion, to do away with these both for the 
officers and mfen, sulistituting for the former cots, and* hammoejes for 
the l.ufter. This change proved extremely lx?neficial, by increasing the 
ventilation^ and promoting the more uniform circulation of warm air, 
which had before been materially impeded by the number and close¬ 
ness of the bulkheads. 

In the victuaHing of the ships several alterations w^ere likewuse made, 
which the experience of the last voyage suggested. The principal 
obiect being to stow as much as possible, a considerably larger ‘supply 
than before of the meat preserved in tin cases by Messrs. Gamble 
and Co., w’as now^ furnished, amounting to two pounds per week* a 
man, together with a quart of vegetable or concentrated-meat sonps, 
for a period of three years. For the same reason, the spirits were 
supplied at thirty-five per cent, above proof, to be reduced, when 
issued, by'means of a hydrometer, to the strength of that nsnally fur¬ 
nished to the navy; l>y which expedient the stowage was ecrniOmized 
in* the ptbportiem of an increase of forty gallons on eveiy hundred. 
For oile-belf bf -the proposed supply of biscuit, kiln-dried flour df the 
best quality was substituted, to be baked into bread during the winters; 
threeihmidredjweight of flour occupying only .the same space as one 
hundfbil^eiglit of biscuit. A considerable portion Of the fore-hold 
Was also -pai^tioned off'into two large binns or bread-rooms, for 
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%Ji^|^i»i^f irt<i|rtliili'‘'t>tfi 4||Mir^liltlii^^ Igr 

•^jligiijiiif^ 

wMe ilie ^^iacgag w i j i »l<» WW i t |» i rfi t te 

m liyi ;fer eeonomj in 

Aiiiiiiii^ Tn t^r reqject, we had abn heli^ae -e*paiinid*k'« 

ig|pjiyiilf t|(jr|ija.''. lif the still iiMWFe itnportBnt articb nf 4hn®eii'^j®fc%i*’'*S|i 

iobjrfio^rnrr of the botties biusdog in the held. fid^ 

it eran^Dew* siawed in «nf»ll ^re-gallon kegs chefted wit hsni 

* * • • 
^lUlHit'aiid siffllcieBdy strcMilg to resist the eaepaoMlm ef^lh^ aidd; in 

'ilWeBih(B^ The whole of the juioe was ^fieeaed 

ear aae^ and a smlUl quantity of ram added to cMtidt^Leg^tW^ widat 

iw'keeping it flind at a low temperature. I» additiew^tw IdBoit- 

jidce'and sugar, which form a part of the ordmaiy diet4R *^iliaMaj^sty^8 

* 

a number ef cither yaluable anti-soorbutk» were. Ifiierally aUp- 
p lie d» consisting of carrots preserved in tin cases by Messm;* Gamble 
and <?04 ciystaliised lemon acid, cranbeiries, 'fomon^^iiarniaiadf^ taina- 
rinds, pickled walnhts and ecfobage, essence of malt and hupsit esailii cfc 
ofsprnce with imdasses, dried herbs for tea, and a quantity-id'libeaeed 
tef mustard midr^cress to be grown as eiroumstanees required* a-A loigie 
Iniiipil^ ^potatees and beet^root was abo fonushed) whiA^hept hdem- 
'tjty'tMdilfor the first twn or throe montha after. ImTing^lbllW^^ 

We had ftnuid, after living on m^tprovisiwns lbf aeme tbA^tha* bti^ 
became^less palatable, and was also less digestible thin pedW' Wb imw 
diq>en8ed widt canyin^ any salt bee^ except a fow cedes, oornitd-ei;- 
pressly fiir our use as soon as fibe fresh meat shonld be eigieoded. . 
Wbei^l these arraugements had been completed, for whiA I mt 
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Artroaomical Clocks by Barrett, the property of Mr. Fisher l\ 1'*. 

Chronometers .• . , . 'lij'" ■. ■' ■'• 4 

Of wM<!h, thriie of those On bowrd the Fui^ were thoproperty of*Mrs 
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1 cammt oondLade tUs account of our preparations without e^rCsadg 
my sincere thanks to Sir Thomas Byam Martin, Comptroller of the Kavy, 
ComraissMhier Gunmnghamj and Captain Hill, ComptroBer of the Vic- 
tualling B^p6t at Deptford, for the readiness with which they acceded 
to and even anticipated my wishes in every thing relating to our com¬ 
plete equipment. To the Navy and Victualling-Boards generally 1 also 
feel most highly indebted for the very obliging manner in which th^ 
were pleased, on various occasions, to refer to me with a view at once 
most effectually to execute the commands of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, and at the same time to consul!, whenever it lay in 
their power, the wishes of the Officer commanding the Expedition. Nor 
can I omit to offer, on my own part, as well as that of the Officers umler 
my eomnifuid, our best acknowledgments, once more so justly due^ to 
the Offiechrs of Deptford Dock-Yard Vor the kind assistance received 
from them in thosd^ numberless minor points belmiging to their seve- 
U dnpartlaeiits, on which the comfort and accommodation of persons 
«empfoyedi^iMr this smvice so materially depend.. 

On th^!etum of -the Expedition to England the journals, dtitstHi and 
drawings Vanished by every individuid in the ooursqof the voya^ were 
• b » 
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* To prweirt tile <i^lay befttto oofciiSbiiili 4(y^*iW3tiAig 
ftr iSke"pvSi^ciBLf&m of ttie details relating to gee^gt8{illl§^^^l^^ 
histbiy, T determined on reserving the whole of these 
to foriri a separate volume. The fblloi^ing account is principally taken 
from my own journal; but I am indebted to the other bfllct¥s; ktid 
especially to Captain Lyon, for numerous interesting »extracttf W’hiHi 
are distinguished by inverted commas. 

The charts accompanying this Narrative were careIbHy ormwitiaictctl 

i 

under my inspection on board the Fury by Mr. Bushnitii, aimifitunt- 
surveyor. The original charts, w’hieh are on' a much larger scale, and 
on which the angles used in their constmetion are laid down, have lieen 
dep<^ited in the Hydrographical Office at the Admiralty,' tbgti^er with 
the surveying-books and other documents of that kind contaihing more 
in detail the materi^s used in the survev. 

The survey of the coast was entirely carried on as befbre by astro¬ 
nomical bearings, the geographical position of the various stations being 
frted by the mean of the observations of several individuals. ' From the 
number and excellence of the chronolncters embarked cm 'board the 
Ftny, and the variety of observations used in theUccasiotiafeorreetion oi' 
their rates, it is hoped that the gec^aphy of that pOrtkm North- 
Eastern Coast of America, which has been diseoveied'intd cutvcyed 
by this Expedition, will be found to be fixed with eon«idd#idfic'aocU- 
racy. For a more detailed statement of die methods eiu^luybd,Uy»itlie 
performance of this essential part of my duty, as well aa fiiK^iMkld'iiotfobs 
respecting the geography of this hitheito 'unknetl’n' 'frie 

globe, I must refer td the account'of the going ^ the duMioiuetefeB, 
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the .obae»]mtftiHi% ai^- rth^: memca^ndum 4 ^ting 

tp U|e hc^ qt;mdldi|g thp. C!h*«:te 

i^;pol^^4eg|ee^f%t€feflti|a;g^^tl|a.geplpgip4^ 

s»Al%KP4rT«e«iJ5«#^fWferI^^ a hriq^jlftice qC the 

ge^eg!^ (iheiQcteirtqf the laiids we hfid an opportmilty examining; 
ai)^fQille/,p|iins ham been taken to deduce and delineate, from. the 
^inne]POi|(fv£!fiquimaux sketo^^^ such parts of the coast as those people 
,are'acqpaioted with, but to which our own eih>rts hafve not hitherto 
enabled us to obtain access. It having been suggested that the d^ine- 
atkm office/li^n a chart gives it a confused appearance, while it con> 
veya^the idea^ a fixed rather than of a constantly moving body, it 
has now been altogether Omitted, except in one or two instances, wlmrc 
the? description given of its position in the Narrative may by this 
means be illustrated and explained. 

The sketches of lands were principally made by Mr. Bushuan, such 
views being selected by myself as appeared most striking, or best cal- 
cid^tcd^ tO; elucidate the descriptions given of the coast. Some were, 
howeyer, taken by Captain Lyon, to whom the Public is indebted for 
all the other drawings of every description. Of the merit of these 
interesting performances it would be presumptuous in me to of%r an 
opinion bnt I cannot deny myself the pleasure of bearing testimony 
to the ol^g^ng readiness wiUi which Captain Lyon has always attended 
;to mytouggestimis on this subject, as well as to the eagerness and assi> 
duity wa^ which, he seized on every opportunity of exercising his 
IK) inonotonous and unpicturesque a voya^ presented. 
-The.idm^ldagn wei^ soon ofter our arrival put into the hands of 
Fiqjien, with whose abilities as an artist the Public is 
aliotdjis 1 *w^,acqti|unted; it is hoped that the*manner in which they 
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liave been engraved will sufficiently shew the care wliicfa has beer taken 
ill their execution. 


JVo opportunity has been omitted of procuring and pefeaternng spe- 
tomeds m'the several departments of Natural HistOty, b#'whlclt a ctoil- 
Col^tiori has lieen xnade in each «h^ «id he 

' 4n their proper places in the Appendix, llie' itwttiaify 
df dur establishment rendering it expedient with 

the^Bjsjkniii^ent of a proffessional Naturalist, who has usoaO^jf a 

part of ^peditions of this nature, the sole respOiH^lMty hi ‘this 
paftment of science naturally devolved upon myself * ^As^hoWevet f 
can lay no claim to any of the quahfications requisite in a'tiaturaiist, 
and yet hare hopes that our cofiections will hot be altogether*'Wanting 
in interest, T consider it incumbent upon me, with a view to dw justice'io 


the individuals who have assisted me in this way, to give Sinneoibeoiait 
of the manner in which that part of my instructioiLS has been exeedted. 

Hie coH^tions made on board each ship were purposely kept sepa¬ 
rate, ivith the intention of proriding against accidents happening to 
either; except on one or two occasions, where only a single Sfiedifiten of 
any animal was obtained, in which case it was transferred to the Fury. 
Tlie colfection of the animal kingdom formed by Captain*‘JLycm lias 
sdTorded additional interest from the drawings that accompanied'them, 
wherein the colours most liable to fade were faithftdly delhieated from 
specimens jiist killed. For the specimens obtained on board* the Fifty 
I am necessarily indebted to the zeal and indttstiy Wf *lhe sevefal 
Officers of tliat ship, who have'at all titnCS iWiidered dill beet 
assistant in promoting this object. I'must howeve^ peiiibsAarly^- 
pressthe acknowledgments Which 1 cohrider due 


the commencement of * the vo^a^, UnHbrtboklh addiri6b%o*'hliliwhW 
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dutii ^ stuffed specimens of birds 

and other animals; a task requiring a degree of taste as well as of skill 
a^ whic^ peysqns acdustomed to t|iese matters can 

alc^iq, ^Pl^ciat^ (! T^e pub^c collection of plants aud minerals 

^po^en)? 

#>f »“» pfTtici^ly desi^ jlp 

genof^.^iire^ h««re ^ tasite for collecting and the skill m jnp^ 
8^rying^b^ia^^.ampog the individuals employed on these Espe^tions, 
additional interest has been derived from an examination 
of jjtjh^^.jdist^^f collections of plants and minerals made by several of 
thetol|[|cezs> ^d particulply. from that of Mr. Edwards, whose notes on 

these regions have added much valuable infor> 
mation, of^ this subject. Some skeletons of animals have been prepared 
tor the Museum of the CoUege of Surgeons by Mr. Skeoch, among 
which - those of a wolf and an Esquimaux dog will perhaps not be 
considered the least interesting, as shewing the comparative anatomy 
of those two animals. Soon after the arrival of the ships in the river 
Thames^ the public Collections of Subjects of >^tural History were 
put i^to the hands of three gentlemen well qualified to describe them- 
1 nec^ only j^ntion the names of Professor Jameson, Professor Hooker, 
and to assure the public how much justice will be 

dcaie fbt their descr^tion ; but 1 cannot omit this opportunity of offer- 
ing my w/mneet thanks to these gentlemen ff>r the kind and handsome 
manner in wdiich they did me the favour to undertake this task. 

>ik<IB 0 PKfch)y.Ah 8 tr^t of the Meteorolpgical Eegister is inserted in its 
proper, .tesder jn the course of the narrative, that method having been 
consi4^ed-. most convepient for reference, on. a subject necessarily 
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Toj^ge., ]^ the jounial from whidU these abstcacts w^ «cuidc^.,the 
tempei^iire ef the air aiid of 4he aca^water was j|ote4, everj^^ 
and the height pf the m^ury in the.- barometer eveG^i#liiic.~^ 
tb^ughout voyage; and the abstracts were ciurofujUjr ani^a^iprateijr 
arranged by Lieutenant Nias and Mr. Boss*. The whoi%pf^tba tf«B> 
peratures were Registered by Fahrenheit’s thermomei^^aiid lt|e;$igBs-ir 
and — signify above or below zero of that scale. When j^ther- of dhese 
signs IS attached, the tcm|x;rature is to be uudemtood as -pQsitiye^.or 
above scro, except in those columns of the abstracts where a eontbuied 
series of low temperatures occurs. To avoid needless 'repetitipfa >aiso 
in the course of the Narrative, it may here be added thgt ^the whole 
of the bearings are the true ones, the Dips of the IVI^ign^c. .Needle 
Nbf'lA, the Latitudes Northy and the Longitudes PFe»t of ihe. meridian 
of Greenwich, vuiless otherwise ex}>ressly noticed at the time. 

The temperature of the sea below the surface was sometimes. ob~ 
tained by Six’s self-registering thermometer attached to the deep:sea 
lead; but more commonly (in consequence of the frequent of 

that instrument wlien exposed to sudden changes) by bringing, qp 
some water in the bottle contrived by Dr> iVIarcet, and alrewfy d^-r 
sc^hed in the Introduction to the Narrative of the fo];qjie];,yQyage;<» 
This simple and useful apparatus was now somewhat hnpjoved by a 
strong spring enclosed within the box, and obliging,the 
ever position it might be placed, to close the apertures ^.sipqn ^ the 
caidh was released, instead of trusting to its own weight as be%i;q. 

* I omitted to mcntimi, in luy account of the Voyage of tbq the MeteovS^ 

gicri Ri^^er waa 'dion kept in a nihilar manner. 
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of’tfie’Ain^itSan Ccmtineirt, whic4i we have recently 
vidited^ alm^' rdfh^ at ^ithlhlness of delineation than at 

hetgirt of'Odlourmg^, studionsly avoidihg the mention of any fact of 
whos6 H^nnicy the slightest doubt remained upon my mind. Of the 
lattCT ciaSs ai^ numerous pieces of information obtained in a ciirisory 
way from the Esquimaux, which, however, our imperfect knowledge 
of their language did not enable us thoroughly to understand, and 
which alhioat daily experience of our former misapprehensions subse¬ 
quently* taught us to receive with greater caution and distrust. In 
attempting a description of the manners, disposition, and general cha¬ 
racter of these jjeople, it* has been my anxious desire “nothing to 
extenuate, lior'^et down aught in malice,’* but to present, as far as it 
goes, a fhithful and impartial sketch; divested on the one hand of the 
too flattering'irapression at first received from the extreme quietness 
of their demeanour, and on the other, of the feelings of annoyance 
occasioned by our subsequent acquaintance uith the less favourable 
features in their character. In the more important, though less diffi¬ 
cult task of elating the proceedings of the Expedifion, with reference 
to its primary objects, my endeavours have been exclusively directed to 
the attainment of accuracy and plainness, omitting nothing, how’cver, 
which Appeared to me likely to affonl interest or information, and 
avoiding eveiry minute detail but what seemed absolutely necessary for 
expUining my vie%vs, or otherwise elucidating the subjects under con¬ 
sideration.. 

That our ijdbrts^have not hitherto been crowTied with greater sue- 
cess, cannot foil to^be a matter of extreme disappointment, as well as 
of sincere though unavailing regret; but I feel it* a duty to state, that 
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had our progress been in any d^ree proportionate to fife ti&ert^ns ol 
tw under my command, there would ere this have been jioduDK 
left to regret, and but Uttle W Beoom|»Ush ) and 1 am happy Uierefon- 
thus publicly to exj>ress the high sense I entertain oi tlie laudable 
zeal and strenuous exertions uniformly displat cd bt t. aptain 1 >yon, 
the officers, seamen, and marines, of Imth the shijis engaged in this 
service. Of the exoiiiplarv coiuhict ol* the nu‘ii it lias l>et*n iny g«MHi 
fortune to coniniiiiid on this ttecusion. 1 eannot indeed s|»eak too 


luf^hlx: it has been a hajfpiness io their ofilcer?» ;iMd a eredit to them- 
selrcs. Jt yens highh fxrntityinf; to observe the ns^fkltiity nith 

K'hieh, (Iiirin'r t%ro sueeessive \vinters of lon^ and tedious confinement. 


they up tlie more sedentari' oeeupiitioiis of learning to read 


and MTite. o itli 


ivliicli they ivere fnrni.‘<lied ; anti it I eonfejisS, with 


no ordinary fet'lings of jileasure that I record the fiict. that on the 
return of the Expedition to England, there w^s not an individual 
belonging to it who etmld not read his Ihble. 

Of tlie value of 31 r. I'isher’s labours in tliost* dejiartmeiits of seienee 
to which his attention wa.s jiartieularly directed, I « annot pretentl to 
form a coin]>etent‘' opinion, and liis account of them now prtiparing in 
the Apjiendix will, 1 doubt not, sjK'ak lor itstdf; hut I have the most 
sincere pleasure in offering my testimony to the unabated zeal and 
perseverance with which, under circnrastances of no ordinary diffi¬ 
culty from climate, and in spite of frerjuent ill health, he continued 
to pursue every object which could tend to the improvement of Astro¬ 
nomy and Navigation, and to the interests of Science in general. 
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* PECULIAR TO THE NAVIGATION AMONG ICE; 

And occasionally made use of in the course of the follou>iny Nairativcy where they are dUtinyuisked 

by inKcrtcd ((.nnunx. 


JBAy-ICE.-—lcc ncwly-fornicd ujk»u llie surlju.' of tin si-a. 

BESKT.—~’^Vhj siluiy^iuii of thf .'sliij) wlicii closi'ly s'.irn iiiitlcd by itv. 

Btanr .—An Indenmi-on 111 a flol' of uv, likr a buy. by wliuli iiaim- it is somc’timcs calk'd. 

Blink .—A Jipculiar brip;litncfifi» in tlu' atniospluTC*, ofit-n assuming; an arcli-likeforin, which 
is generally ]jei*ce|jtible over Ici-or land eovi-red w ith sSiow. 'I’he blink of land, as 
well as that over large t|uantilies of ice, i> iiMially of a \ellowlsh east. 

JioitE. —'rile ojHTation of “ iKiring" tlirongli loosi- lee eoiisists in entering it under a press of 
sail, and forcing the ship tlirough by separating the masses. 

CMsP .—A mass of ice lying under a floe near its niai'gin, and wlieii disengaged from tliat 
position, rising with viole.u e to the surface of the w ater. See ToMCt n. 

SHi.r.AIt Watkii .—Any jiart i>f the "ca iiiiiiicunibered wiih ice. 

Citon'. s'-A 7;.S'7'.—A small circular house like a cask, fiveil at the mast-head ,in which the 
UH)k-oul man sits, either ti> guide the ship through t.lu*iee, or to give notice of 
whales. 

Dock. —In a fka- may be naleii'al or artiticlal ; the former being sim]>ly a small “bight- ni 
which a ship is pl:iee«l to secure lier from the danger of cNternal pressure, and the 
latter, a siptare space cut out with saws for a similar purjKise. 

Field .—A sheet of ici* generally of great thickness, and of li>o great extent to be seen over 
from a ship’s mast-head. 

Flinching .—The operation of strijipinga sea-animal of its skin ;ind blubber. 

Floe. —The same as a field, except th.at its extent can be ilistinguished from a ship's niost- 
luad. A“ bay-fhie” is a floe of iee newly formed. 

A UOJ B or POOX of water.— A. sinalJ spare of *• elear wau’r," when the rest of the sea is 
covertkl wit1i»iee, 

iee attached to the land, cither in ih)es or in heavy grouiidetl masses lying near 
the shore. 
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Lead.—A channel through the ice. A ship is said to ** take the ri^t lead" when she fol¬ 
lows a channel conducting her into a more navigable sea, and vice vcrtd. 

MaKISG-off blublier.—The operation of putting it into casks. 

Kipped.— 'TYic situation of a ship when forcibly pressed by ice. 

Pack. — A large body of io^ ici^atii^' of tsqiaipatc mafsw lyh^ tqgether, and whose 
extent cannot Ik* seen. 

Pascake-ice. —^Newly formetl ice, assuming the peculiar conformation t*f jn'iimberless 
patches of “ sludge,'" and fjpving the surface of the sea the apjiearaiuu; of a hand¬ 
some pavement. 

Pa TCn of Ice.—The same as a pack, but of small dimensions. , 

.S'Aim^c-rr/;.—-Ice of which the masses are so much separatwl as to allow a ship to sail among 
* tliem. 

SaLLVISG a sliip.—The o|K*ration of causing her to roll, by the men running in aliody from 
ade to side, so as to relieve her fnmi the adhesion and friction of the young ice 
around her. > 

SlsUpGi :.—lee (»f the consistence of thick honey, ofTering 'little inip<‘<lunent to a |ihip while 
in this state, but greatlv favouring the formation of a bay-floe.'* 

* . { ' 

SteeAM :—long and narrow, but generally continuous collection of looae icc. 

Tongue .— A mase of ioe pn>jocting under water, from an icelH*rgor floe,and generally dia- 
linguishaljle at a c«nisiderable depth in .smooth water# It diflers from a “ cair' in 
Iwing fixed to, or a ])art of, the larger IkkIv* 

Watee-SKV. — A dark ap|»earance in the sky, indicating ** clear water'" in that direction, and 
forming a striking contRist ^x itli the “ blink"" over land or ice. 

YovsG~1CE .—Nearly the sjime as ‘‘bay-iee," but generally eiiplietl to ke more recently 
fonned than the latter. 
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By the Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Irelandt ^'c. ^ c. 

JLiORD ^^isco^mt IMelviUc. having communicated to the King the 
proceemngs of the late Expedition into the vVrctic Seas, and His 
Majesty having been graciously jdeased to express his cx)mmands that 
a further Expedition should be fitted out, for the jmrpose of rehewing 
the attempt to discover a passjige by sea between the Atlantic and 
Piicific Oceans, and of asetertaining the geography of the Northern 
boundaries of the American ("oiitinent, we have thought projwr to 
appoint you to the command of the Expedition ;• and you arc hereby 
required and directed to put to sea in His Majesty’s ship Fury 
under your command, together with His Majesty’s ship Heela, w'hoso 
commander has been placed under your orders, and taking also with 
you the Nautilus Transport, which we have directed the Navy Board 
to place at your disposal (for the purpose of carrying a proportion of 
your provisions and stores across the Atlantic and Davis’ Strait,) you 
are to proceed as quickly as may be consistent with eveiy’^ precaution to 
avoid any risk of your parting company from cither the one ship or the 
other, towards, or into, Hudson’s Strait, until you shall meet with the 
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ice, when you are to take the first favourable opportunity pi* clearing 
the Nautilus Transport of the provisions and stores she is charged with 
for the Fury and Ilecla ; and having so done you are to st'iid the said 
transport back to England, so as to prevent her incurring any risk of 
receiving injury amongst tlie ice, reporting by that opportunity your 
proceedings to our Secretary for our information. 

After having so cleared and despatched the Transport you are, with the 
two ships oi’llisJMajesty under your orders, to penetrate ^ the westward 
through Hudson's Strait, until you reach, eiUier in Bepulse Bay or on 
other part of tlie shores of Hudson's Bay, to the north of Wager Biver, 
some j)art of the coast which you may feel convineed to he a portion of* 
the Continent of America. You aie then to keep along the line of tliis 
coast to the northward, always examining every bend or inlet wliiph 
may appear to you likely to afford a practicable passage to the westw ard, 
in which direction it is the principal object of your voyage to endea¬ 
vour to find your way from the Atlantic into tire Pacific Ocean. 

In the event of your having consumed the open weather in the exa¬ 
mination of' the northern boundaries of Hudson's or Cumberland’s 
Straits, and of youiv having, at the close of the season, returned into 
Davis’ Strait or Baffin’s Bay; or if you should have made no consider¬ 
able progress to the westward or northward in any inlet you may have 
found, it will be for you to consider, under all the circurastanctes of 
the case, whether it may not be expedient that ypu should return to 
England to replenish, refit, and refresh, rather than winter on a part 
of the coast which you might reach again next season as early as 
w'ould l)e necessary for prosecuting your fui tber inquiries. The judg¬ 
ment which you have i^ewu in the conduct of the late Expedition 
and the experience which you have acquired, induce us to tnist this 
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|iomt to ywiT'bwn dificretkm,-dn a view of aH the different 
stances Miluch may exist at the time when yoar determination is to be 
ibnnisdL 

Should yoQ'be so suecesshil as to find a practicable passage from the 
one sea to the other, you are to make the best of your way in accom¬ 
plishing^ that object without stopping to examine the north coast of 
America, or for any other object not of imperious importance; .but 
when the ships are chec;ked in their progiess by ice, or other una¬ 
voidable circumstances, j^ou will take every op|K)rtunity of examining 
the coasts you may be near, and making all useful observations relating 
thereto. 

Should you happily i;eaeh the Pacific you are to procet*d to Kams- 
c^tka, (if you think you can do so without risk of l)eing shut up by 
the ice on that coast,) for the purpose of delivering to the Russian 
Governor duplicates of the journals and other documents which the 
passage may have sujjplied, with a request that th^ may be forw'arded 
over land to St. Petersburgh, to be conveyed from^thence to London. 

From I\amschatka you will proceed to the Sandwich Islands or 
Canton, or such other jdacc as 3^011 may think*proper, to refit the 
ships and refresh the crews; and if during your stay at such place a 
safe opportunity should occur of sending papers to England, you 
should send duplicates by such conveyance. And after having refitttHl 
and refreshed, you are to lose no time in returning to England bj' such 
route as you may deem most convenient. 

It may happen that your progress along the north coast of the 
American Continent may be so slow as to render it desirable tHat, if 
you should not.be able to accomplish your passage into the Pacific 
eariier than the autumn of 1824 , you should be assured of finding a 
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dep6t of provisions at that period in the most advanced situation to 
which they can safely be conveyed. In the event then of our not 
receiving from you such intelligence as may render the measure unne¬ 
cessary, we shall, about the close of the year 1823 , direct the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief on the South American station to despatch a vessel 
with a supj)ly of provisions and stores, so as to be at Behring’s Strait 
about August or September, 1824 . The commander of this vessel 
will be directed to make the best of his way round f*ape Prince of 
Wales, where he may expect, as we are infonned, to find an inlet in 
latitude 68” 30 ', in which (Captain Kotzebue is stated to have found 
anchorage a few years since. He will l>e directed to lie*" in that ancho¬ 
rage, or in the nearest good anchorage he imjy find to that latitude; 
and he will be ordered to erect, in the most prominent and visible 
situation, a flj^wstaff for your direclion. As it is possible that you 
may touch at the Sandwich Islands, this Officer will be directed to call 
at Owhyhee, in order that if you should have passed to the southward, 
he may not be put to the inconvenience of going on to Cape Prince of 
\^Ales. 

Whenever the season shall be so far advanced as to make it unsafe 
to navigate the ships, on account of the long nights having set in, and 
the sea being impassiiblc on account of ice, you arc, if you should not 
return to England, to use your best endeavours to discover a sheltered 
and safe harbour, where the ships may be placed in security for the 
winter, taking such mea.sures for the health and comfort of the people 
under your command, as the materials with which you are supplied for 
housing in the ships, or hutting the men on shore, may enable you to 
do. And when you find it expedient to resort to thw measure, if you 
should meet with any Inhabitants, either Esquimaux or Indians, near 
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the place wh^ you winter, you are to ^endeavour, by every means in 
your power, to, cultivate a Mendship with them, by making them pre- 
.sents of. such, articles as you may be suj^lied with, and which may be 
useiul or agreeable to them. You wiU^ however, take care not to sufler 
yourself to be surjirised by them, but use every precaution, and be 
constantly on your guard against any hostility. 

You wiU endeavour to prevail on them by such reward, and to be 
paid in such m^ner as you may think best to answer the purpose, to 
carry to any of the settlements of the Hudson’s Bay or North-West 
Companies, an account of your situation and proceedings, with an 
urgent request? that it may be forwarded to England with the utmost 
possible despatch. . 

We deem it right to caution you against sufPdring the two vessels 
placed under your orders to separate, except in the event of accident 
oi' unavoidable necessity; and we desire you to keep up. the most 

t 

iiiircscrved communications with the Commander of the Hecla, placing 
ill liim every projier confidence, and acquainting him with the general 
tenor of your orders, and with your views and intentions, from time to 
time, in the execution of them; that the service*may have the full 
lienefit of your united efforts in the prosecution of such a service, and 
that, in the event of unavoidable separation, or of any accident to 
youiselfi Captain Lyon may have the advantage of knowing, up to the 
latest practicable period, all your ideas and intentions relative to a 
satisfactory completion of the undertaking. 

Wc also recommend tliat as frequent an exchange take place as con¬ 
veniently may be, of the observations made in the two ships; that any 
scientific discovery made by the one he as quickly as possible commuiii- 
cated for the advantage and guidance of the other, in making their 

d 
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future observations, and to increase the chance of the observations of 
both being preserved. 

We have caused a great variety of valuable instruments to lie put on 
board the ships under your orders, of which you will be furnished with 
a list, and for the return of which you wiU be held responsible; and 
we have also, at the recommendation of the President and Council ot 
the Koyal Society, ordert*d to be received on Ifonrd the Fury tlie JRev. 
Mr. Fisher, who is represented to us as a gentleman well skilled in 
Astronomy, Mathematics, and various branches of knowledge, to assist 
you in making such observations as may tend to the improvement 
of Geography and Navigation, and the advancemeiiv of science in 
general. 

Amongst other subjects of scientific inquiry, you will particularly 
direct your attention to the variation and inclination of the magnetic 
needle, and the intensity of the magnetic force; you will endeavour to 
ascertain how far the needle may be affected by the atmospherical 
electricity, and w'hat effect may be produced on the electrometic and 
magnetic needles on the appearancci of the Aurora Borealis. You will 
keep a correct regi:ster of the temperature of the air, and of the sea at 
the surface, and at different depths. You will cause frequent observa¬ 
tions to be made for ascertaining the refraction, and what effect may 
be produced by observing an object, either celestial or terrestrial, over 
a field of ice, as compared with objects observed over a surface of 
water: together with such other meteorological remarks as you may 
have opportunities of making. You are also to attend particu¬ 
larly to the height, direction, and strength of the tides, and to the set 
and velocity of the currents; the depth and soundings of the sea, mid 
the nature of the bottom, for which purpose you are supplied with an 
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instrument bettei; calculated to bring up substances than the lead 
usually employed for this purpose. 

And you are to understand, that although the finding a passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific is the* main object of this Expedition, 
and that the ascertaining the Northern boundary of the American 
Continent is the next, yet that the different observations you may be 
enabled to make, with regard to the magnetic influence, as weU as such 
other observations as you may have opportunities of making in Natu¬ 
ral History, G^graphy, in parts of the globe so little known, 
must prove most valuable and interesting to science; and we therefore 
desire you to give your unremitting attention, and to call that of all the 
Officers under your eomnnind, to these points, as being objec*ts of the 
highest importance. And you are to direct Mr. Tisher to be particu¬ 
larly careful to keep an accurate regist€»r of all the observations that 
shall be made, precisely in the same forms, and according to the same 
arrangement, that were followed by Captain Sabine on the late voyage ; 
—•into whose charge are also to be given the several clu-onometers with 
which you have been supplied. 

And although, as already sjiecificd, you are iiot^to be dratvn aside 
from the main object of the service on which you are employed, as long 
as you may be enabled to make any progress, yet, whenever you may 
be impeded by the ice, or find it iiecessiuy to approach the coasts of the 
continent or islands, you arc to cause views of bays, harbours, head¬ 
lands, to be carefully taken, the better to illustrate the charts you 
may make, and the places you may discover, on which duty you will b*‘ 
more particularly assisted by Captain Lyon and Mr. Bushnan, Assistant 
Surveyor. 

You are to make use of all the means in your power to collect and 
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preserve sudi specimens of the Animal, Mineral, and V'^egetable King¬ 
doms, as you can conveniently stow on board the ships; salting in 
casks the skins of the larger animals, as well as causing accurate draw¬ 
ings to be made to accompany and elucidate the descriptions of them; 
in this, as well as in every other part of your scientific duty, We trust 
that you will receive material assistance-from Mr. Fisher, and the other 
Officers under your command. 

In the event*of any irreparable accident happening to either of the two 
ships, you arc to cause the Officers and Crew of the disabled ship to be re¬ 
moved into the other, and with her singly to proceed in prosecution of the 
voyage, or return to England, according as circumstances'sliall apj>ear to 
require; understanding that the Officers and Crews of bolli ships arc 
hereby authorized and required to continue to perform their duties 
according to their respective ranks and stations, on board either ship to 
which they may be so removed, in the event of an occurrence of this na¬ 
ture. Should unfortunately your own ship be the one disabled, you are 
in tliat case to take the command of the Hecla; and in the event of any 
fatal accident happening to yourself. Captain Lyon is hereby authorized 
to take the commiftd of the Expedition, either on board the Fury or 
Hecla, as he may prefer, placing the Officer who may then be next in 
seniority to him, in command of the second ship; also in the event of 
your inability, by sickness or otherwise, to continue to ciirry these In¬ 
structions into execration, you are to transfer them to Captain Lyon, or 
to the surviving Officer then next in command to you, employed on 
th* Exjjcdition, who is hereby recjuired to execute them in the best 
manner he can for the attainment of the several objects in view. 

His Majesty's (iovennment having appointed Captiiin Franklin to 
the command of an Ecvpedition to explore the northcjrn coast of North 
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Arrierica, from the mouth of the Coppermine River of Hearne, east¬ 
ward, it would be desirable, if you should reach that coast, that you 
should mark your progress by erecting a flagstaff* in a few of the most 
convenient and distinguishable points which you may successively visit, 
and you are to bury at the foot of each staff a bottle, containing such 
information as may be useful to Captain Franklin, and such further 
particulars resjjccting your own proceedings as you may think proper 
to add; corresponding instructions having been given to Captain Frank- 
lin to leave a similar notice at any convenient |>art of the coast which 
he may discover between the mouth of the said river and the eastern 
part of Nortli America. And in the event oi* your getting to the 
westward of Hearnc’s river, you should oc*casionallv do the same with 
a view to multiply the enhances of our hearing of your progress. Tn 
the event of your finding Captain Franklin and his party on any part 
of the coasts of America, (which being possible, you should look out 
for and attend to any signals that may be displayed on the shores,) you 
are, if he should wish it, to receive him and his ])arty into His Majesty’s 
ships under your command, bcjaring them as sujicinumerarics for vic¬ 
tuals until your return, or you have other means of»ft>rwardiiig them to 
lOngland. 

You are, whilst executing the seiwice pointeil out in these instruc¬ 
tions, to take every opportunity that may offer of Jicquainting our 
Sc'cretiiry, for our information, with your progress: and on your arrival 
in England, you are immediately to repair to this office, in order to 
lay before us a full account of your proec^edings in the whole course of* 
your voyage taking care, before you leave the ship, to demand from 
the Officers, Petty Officers, and all other persons on board, the logs and 
journals they may have kept, together with any thawings or charts 
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they may have made, which arc all to bt‘ sealed up; and you will issiu' 
similar orders to Captain Lyon and his Officers, <^c.; the said logs, 
journals, or other documents to thereafter disposed of as wv nia\ 
think proper. 

Ciiven under our hands this ‘.^ITth of Ajnil. 

(Signed) (». (’ockmohn. 

M.« ilo I MAM. 

G. Cl.KRR. 


Bu Command of their Loj'ds/tips, 

« 

(Signed) J. W. Crokkk 


Willtam Edward Party/. Est/., Coin- 
niarider of Hu Majentt/'s Veasd Ihc 
Fury, at Deptford. 
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VOCABCLARY 


or 

ESQUIMAUX WORDS AND SENTENCES, 


Am, or weather. A]«o sky 
orheavru . 

Ill trie (»|N>ii air 
Afriicl .... 

.. he is . . 

AHvr. !i,* is . . . 

Alone, or hy on« 'ii wlf 
And, i/r alio . 

Andromeda trtragona 

Arwtry. hr » . 

Ann. Ih Iow tlie ellmw 
al«>u« the elliow . 
A»Ti\f<l, or cfinu- he is 
Arrow .... 
Aslwstiw .... 
Auk, itUif 

Aunt .... 

Aunira Horealin . 

« 

Awaken, he doea . 

Awuv, or far off . 

„ „ heia . 

Axe . . . • • 


Set-la. 

Scela-infe. 

Eerk-atfe. 

Eerk-see-wokc. , 
Iniiuo-woke. 

. Ke -set'-inee. 

Uoo. 

( lkke-tftiiv.or 
I Ik-wo-oo-tit. 
Erk>itMere-y&k*poke 
Tei-yak“i»-nak. 
Akkei-atkua. 
Tikkeet*j»okc. 
KAkh'oke. 

, M\tkoi>-sha. 

Atta. 

Arksak. 

TiHV)iak«]oke. 

Ow-4-nee. 

O w-a-niet-pokr- 
. Ooleh-mow. 


„ of a wltale or seal 
Ilack-honc 
Dud, it is . . 


f Arrce-ang-a. 

1 Kool-leeng-a. 

. Keimeg-loo-a. 
f Ma-ma-jt-poke. 

i 

[ Mfi-ma-ln-mat. 


Bag, or jHK ket 

Bald, he is . 

Band for women’' hair 
Bark, he does 

Bear, a . . . . 

$ 

Btfad.s .... 
Beard, or mustaebios . 
Beat, he does 
Bend, it does 

Belly of a inam 


Ik-periuk. 

j Mlt-ko-?f'-.“ecKi;l<. 
i Nfiya-roo-le-wokc. 
To-glee-ga. 
KilIo-ino-ak<*poke. 
r Neunook. 

Nauuoke. 
Hu-n6\v-yak. 

. Oo-mltkee. 

. Tiglik-jAkma. 

. Ning-oO“oke. 
Neiyuk. 

Neidiek, 


„ of a whale, or seal . Teema. 

Berry, a.Pa-dr*na-rootik- 

Big with young, she is . . Sing»ei-w6ke. 

Bird .Ting-mw-ya. 

Birch.Oke-pfe-yak. 

r Ka-6-l6ke-poker 

Bite, he doM . • - I Mikkeck-poke 


Dui k of a ntan 


Kre«u-tceka. 
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Black» or dark*C 9 knired, it i» Kei^niuk-Wkv. 


B leed it does . . • • 

Blood * , • • • ■ 

BIo>t, he d;p^ . . . . 

,, it dues (as a whale) . 
Blue, it is • > • • 

Uoutswnkt Chtrd). • 

* 

Boil, itiloea . • 

Bone . .-A'.-" ■ . 

V • t 

Book ^ ... 

--i. ■< ■■ 

^)oot • . . 

r, he puts on his . 

auUo huota 
Bore, or drill, he does 
Bow, for shootii^ 

,, he shoots with a . . 

,, for driliii^ . 
Bov.’-t-ase . . . . 

BoV'l of woo<i, like a but¬ 
cher's tray . . . . 

Box, . . . . . 


\ A-Qok-poke. 
A-uo-oak. 

Su-bloo-dk-toke-poke 
Pdb-«ie-w6ke- 
Ku»—l<J6k-poke. 
Is^iO-nak. 
f Kal-Uk-poke. 
t Ikkd“a-lSk“poke. 
Heow-nik. . 
Titterow-yak. 

f Allek-teega. 

Mitko-ioega. 

( Kani^-ga. 

K H-»nwg-}K>ke- 
Pinnft—ni-ra. 
lkkuu>tuk>yoke. 

. Pit-te^kee. 

Pi tteek-Settk-poke. 

Kei-vt*out. 

Pittwk-siek-tak. 

Poo-d6-tuk- 
lUt^—vvi-Ak. 


Brai. .‘S for childreu’s clotiie-* H w c«-te-u-ti. 


Bracelet 
Brains . 

Bra>»4 

B.ec.k . 

Bread 

Bread'dust • 
Breast of a woman 
Breast-bone . 

Breeches 


he puts on his 


Seap-pRiig-a. 

Klrretak. 
Ka-k^bick. 
r Now-ik-poke. 

I K^k-tu-.iik-poke. 
She^pi-lak. 
Ka*nlb-h>ot. 
Ou-^ig-nig. 

. Toonek-u-a> 
r Kakl^-gs. 

I Kakleeki 
Kakleek-poke. 


Brother 


Brent-goose, or banuii le . Nur-gliiU- 

Bristles.Odmia. 

f KatUuig»>utee aneega 

* • • • ' .V 

1 (or unnmga-) 

Brown, it is . . • • lv«i*y«ke-^kc. 

Buoy (inade of an inflated 

«eal-skiu) . . . How-wdt-tak. 

Burn, it does • O-o-nkk-poke. 

Button. 

Butterfly, a . • • • y&kkdJtUkksIt-td. 


Calcareous spar . 

Calm, it is 

Canoe .... 

he paddles a . . 

Cap, or hood . . 

Charm, a skin strap worn m a, Oo-yu-mee-ga. 

f OOlniak. 


Oko-ri^yuk. 

I112^-di|g'sluUi-poke. 

Kei-yik. 

Kei-y&k-tib-poke, 

Nei-iieak. 


Cheek . . . . 

Chew, he does 

Chin . . . . 

Clay-slate* 

Cdeiich his fist, he does 
Climb, he does 


Cloud 
Coal 
Cold 
Comb 
Come here 


\ Oo-l<x>-a'.ga. 
Ang-5o-lS-woke. 
Kaldeoge. 
Ow-wtFe-wiuk. 
Eer-ktff^i-pokf, 
Mii-yu-itk-poke. 
Noo-woo-fi-a. 
AggU-fe-S. 

Ik-kett. 

lua-Q-tik. 

Kfei-lee. Kdriee. 


„ (more commanding) KlHiiarit. 

„ he does Ki^i-wa. 

„ down . Ka-pijiuiigMi. 

„ or go in . . Ittiek. 

,, shall II . . Ittiek-ifing-ft f 

„ oot,itd 0 es(M an arrow*) Kat,^k»|iake. 

Ang-fit-kook. 

Conjuror, orSmvarsr. . - Analt-kfi-i. 

AunatkS. 
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f’'»ji;K»r .... 

Ka-n5o-yak. 

Drunk, he is 

• 

'TGkdd-y&kpoke. 


Ko»4ktQ«poke. 

Dry, it is 

• 

Pftu-iiek-|)oke. 


Tattee-lSi-lli'uok. 

' Duc k, king . 


Mlt-tiek. 

i'ry. li'* <1<»< 

K*i-a»woke. 

Duek, Older 


Am-mow-llgiiok 

fu,., <*rIto’ i ofnKHli'OX horn Kei-yfl-ttik. 

Diek, long-tuiied 

• 

Al-dipgee-fiHoo. 


r SOwe-ak-poke. ! 

Dust 

• 

Oke-oke. 

f' *, f}*> < . 

i ^wf-r6ke-|>okf. 





1 Pilliok-loke-jioke. 

Ear .... 

' •* • 

J He5«u-tee-pa. 

1 Hei—u-tinp-a. 

IXinro, }»♦» dam 

Momek*poke. 

East . . . 

• 

Nee-ynk. 

Dark .... 

Tak. 

„ to the 

• 

Nee-yuk-n^. 

it I* . . 

. Tik>poke. 

Eat, he does 

• 

Tatnoo-a-woke. 

Hurt Air khdi 

. pf5o>gd&>dt:*. 

Egg .... 

a 

Mannig. PZ-lfiannian. 

Daughter 

IV.id, hr k . 

Panneeya. Pannce. 

T6kd&-woke. 

Eight 

• • 

r Plng-a-hnke. 

L Kit-t&k-i^-moot. 

rhit .... 

Ippuk. 

Eighth . • ’ . 

• 

Ping-a-hd-at. 

Dirty, hi* U • 

r Ippjfk-poke. 
t (>o*iii-ya. * 

Esquimaux 

■ 

Innu^t (plar.) 

(when Strangers) 

Sead-ler-me-d&. 

I>ive*, hr doei* . 

f Atka-nioke. 

, ^ 

; At-kak>poke. 

Elbow 

Ermine 

• 

lkk&-^-ga. 

Ter-ree-ra. 

.. it dam, w » waJ in»o 

Euro}'eaii (.sub.) 


Kabldoua. 

a hole ■ 

AgKl5k-|»oke. 

„ (ad4). 

• 

Kabld5-niik-ta. 


■ r Mlkkee. 

Eye ... 

• 

Ei-ee-ga. 

JV,g .... 

1 Kei-mep. 

„ he has an iiidamed 

fll?(-d-poke. 

DraUii alfaiM (i*!*”*) • 

Nap-]ioi»-yttt. 

Eye-lash . 

• 

Kei-ma-rei-yak. 

Ih rani, hr does 

Se**nik-UH>niuwbke. 

Eye-brow 

• 

Ka-bl66t-kee. 

Di't*** vii-luttli*. lie does 

Ko«*-H |i-.siuk-poke. 




1 An-iiu-ak>]Kike. 

Drvss (with ciuthe#) he does_ 

1 Ka|»-pt‘et-|»oko. 

Face .... 


f Ke-nir-ra. 

< 

1 Ke-iiiak. 

Drill.» . . . - 

,, l«ow of . 

Ik-k«ii6-tak. 

Kei-woot. 

• 

Fall, it dcMs . 

• 

• • 

r E-il-ka-poke. 

1 E-\i-kak-poke. 

he dom . 

lk«k6o-t6k-p&ke. 

t „ the tide does . 

• 

. Tinp-liig-ii&-6ke.' 

Drink, he does 

Immiek-moke. 

Far off . . . 


Ow-i-nSt*. 

Dritiking>rap 

Im-mfi6-chiuk- 

„ he » 

• 

. Ow-S-neet-poke. 

Drop, tvdom, w* water 

KQB«ld6-&k-poke. 

FiU, he ia 

• 

. Oo-iM-nik-too-woke 

Drown, he dom 

lppi%-woke. 

Father . • . 

• 

Attita. • 

Drum, or tambourine 

K4ilia«6tr>tik. 

Father (or mother) 

iii-lau 

S&kkee. 


G 4 







iMi 


Fawn,* 


Feather 


NOhe-wa. 

r Slui9kM4c. PluriShdu* 


i 


of 


Fern 


MSS. 

Arnfr>na. 

Oo^ee-beit. 


Give-i ' • WUMf. ^ 

Gloves , . a.- ■ .-i . 

Go aarajr (Ter]reannaiiding) w-liarit. 


M to the huts 


Go 


EiKarit %iS&-inoot. 
Aanfee. Attee. 


Filer a . . 


Arree-yak. 

.. shoUl? 

• ^ s 

Anaeel-y&nga ? 

Finger, a 

• • • 

Tik-kiek. 

Gone far ewey, he is , 

Chr-dUk«piihe. 

the Snt 


■nk-kee-e-rak. 



r MamAk-pedee. 

♦ 

Kei-Wk-lie-rak. 

Good, it or he is 

• * 

1 Msmok-mut. 

„ middle 

„ third . 

s « • 

Mikkfe-lic-rak. 

Grandmother 

. ' • 

In-ffi-ti. 

n littie . 

B • • 

Irkitkua. 

Gnis9 

• 

Ee-week. 

Fire . . 


Ikkncmia. 

Graze, it does (as 

a deer) 

N^*ree-lek-palie. 



r Ekkalufjk- 

Great ntany 


j OonfiBk-enot. 

^ Oondok-poot. 

Pish . . 

* • « ' 

!. Ekkaloo. 

• 

Fish-hook 


Kakliokia. 

Gn'eii 

• 

Tdbug-ook- 

Five 

• 1 . • 

T«d-I(R—ma. 

Grey 

• 

Kei-er-Hl. 

Flesh of any aimnal 

Necrkee. 

Grow, it does (a« 

% plant) 

NOw«oke. 

Flipper of a seal. 

fore 

Talla-roo-Se, 

GVowl he does 

• 

Khtt^-mik-poke. 

»♦ t» 

^d ■ 

SikkdB-dt. 

Gull, glaucous 

• • 

Now-ldiidn!. 

Fcatus of « seal, or walrus 

Ib-l?lt-6w. 

.. .xilverj’ . 

• 

Xow-ye, 

Foggy, it is 

• 

T I'lk -aiuk-poke. 

.. Sabine 

• 

£rkdit-yeggAi.«rioo, 

Food 

• • • 

Ta-mdo-a. 

Gums of a tnoii 

• 

It-keet-ka, 



'Itti-keik. 

Gun, a 

• 

Hci«-dk-k6ke-lA-gu. 

Foot of nuiu, or otiier animal 1 

Itli-kftt-ka. 






itti-gei. ' 

Hair, liutnftn 

« 

j Nu-ti-dk-he. 

Foot-fH-iat 

4 

Tdo-ma. 


t Kn-ykk-ke. 

Forehead 


Ka-dw-ga. 

of fur 

• 

Mitico. 

Fork, a . 


Kap-poo-toot. 

Hand, a 


r 1-yttte-kh. 

Four 

• 

Hltta-mat. 


( Adddi-yOt-ka. 

Fox • . 

• • • 

T^ree-isri^-ai'HdC. 

Hare ■ 


. Oo-ki-lik. 

Fresh (not salt) 

• * • 

Tei-ieuk. 

Harness for dogs 

• 

An-noo. 

Frost-hits 

• • • 

Kif-kee. 

He - . . 


{ Obm. 

Frost-intten, it is 


Kif-keet-poke. 



1 Oo-na. 

Frozen, it is (asaeest) 

Kif-kd^-woke. 

Hea<i 


1 N6«i-k&lui. 

Foil, be is 

• • • 

Akeio-t6ke-pok«. 


i MA-a-kd-i. . 



• 

Heai-, he dose 

• • 

Td-chiS-wiit. 

Garters fiM' boots 

s • ■ 

NaUdu-Uh-tl. 

Heart . 

e • 

USBBt. 








0 ]H>««ai-it«>poke. 


Hearv, it ii «■: 


.. llAi«yK. 

}i6r<; < 

Mawng'ft. 

Od-«. 

High, tmU,orluK6, Ke or it», Ang>S'*trake. 

the land » . NSon-ing-S-woke. 

High, it in (applied to inatii- r Kiiig-^-poke. 

mat** objecta only, . . i Podk«t<ll&-woke. 

High (a** the »uii) Pow-nii. 


Ili>iv, a 


Poo-too-a. 


tiie ctrraiar, in a canoe Pi-kiiit. 


Ho >il <tt‘ a ja«'ket, or a cap I 


Nei-wak- 


))•> put** on hie 
he ]>uu off hU 
H >p, he (iors 

of rein-deer 
llor, or warm 
HouM'-mate > • 


1 Nei-ke-a-ga. 

Ne i-seek - |>okf. 
Nei-se-ek-jwke. 

N aiun^yak -p6ke.* 
N4g-ge-6. 

Ok-ko. 

iglog-a-twgu. 


H >'v . 

How inanv ? • • 'I 

• J 

How <la yoM do ? . 

Anawer always made to 
the above (Uteral »«-use 
unerrtaiM) 

Humniork of ioe . • • 


Kanno I * 
Kap>see ? 

Ktiimo-lk-piAs-e 


Jacket, under . . f^***®®*” 

' lAttee- 

„ „ he pdts on his Attw-ge-wdee. 

.Kldtoo. 

pon the , . . . Sikk6o-inee. 

lerg ..... Picca-ld6-yak. 

UM.E*ert-kei-l^. 

, a.Ktog-ek-Ioo. 


„ upon the .... 
Ice-berg ..... 

Indiana. 

Inlet, a. 

Instruaent of bone for<di.s- 


covering eeals under ice . Keip-kfiit-tuk. 
Instrument used by women 


for making holes ■ . 

Intestines of any animal 

Joint uf ditto .... 
Iron . . ^ . . . 
Irnii-Mtone . . . . 

Ivtiry . 

Jii.st iKiw (used for ]>ast 
and future, also for 
wait”} ■ . 


Just .So 


Kidiiev 


. Ett-ll-le-u. 

^ Iimia-look. 

I Innia-loo. 
N&b-gii6-aag-a. 
Svw-ik. 
Kal-lt^-nuk. 
Tob-wa. 


(Jo-it-tia. 

A-mecl-ya. 


f A-mecl-ya 
1 it-ko-m». 


Kill, he does . 


TAk-to 
T6-kiK)-poke. 
. Slt-ko-a. 


Kiinnb-1i>g-ili5-goot. Knife, an Esquimaux man’s Pftuna. 


H iugry, he is 


Hu<-'iiund 


Hut, or houae 


be is at the 


Jacket, upper 


Mn-mx'-lia- 
I Neii—lik-pokc. 
t Ka-l£k-poke. 
f Oo-ei'-ga. 

I Oo-lng-a. 
Oo-ee-ma. 

Iglou-inik-poke. 
(htiqwe-tegga. 


„ a clasp . 
,. a woman's 
Knot, a, he ties 
., lie unties 


Know, 1 do not 


Lump of stone 


Pillia-wow-yak- 

Ok(5[)-tak-toke. 

Oo-loo. 

Kci-luk-poke. 

E-yu-nug-poke. 

^ Nelloo-ooanga. 

\ Xelloo-ooa«gana-b- 

Kixal-le-iJ6k. 




Laaqr-tritiimer (i 
MbHlai^ • 
Laniqp-bliclt^^ «- 


IMo. 


- • . Nouni« 

Lolland findi Keruiuk-tiHoo. 

liMoglif ke do«s igJi-pake. 

Lay a thiiy dawn* he does E>l^wa. 

Lead (metal) . . • Ak-kll-li-iook- 

Leather* dressed . Kee-Ok-tok- 

w of a man, below the 

knee Kan^na^ia. 


lgia>ii&ke. 


Kee>ak>tok- 


„ M above ditto 
or thigh 

Lag of a quadruped, below 
the knee . . 

Lend, he does 


,, you tell a 
Lick, he does 
Lick H (imper.) 


Lichen, of three kinds 


Light (not dark) it is . . < 

Light (not heavy) it is 
Lightning .... 
Lights of an animal 

Like this, or in this manner 


Lime-stpne 

Line of tboiig 

Line platted, of sinew 
Lip, upper 


Kan-na«hi. 

Koke-tu-kak. 

NJ^yoong-a. 

Atoke-poke. 

Shag-loo- 

Shag-loo-ik-p^iotik. 

Allook-toke. 

AlJou-pa. 

Ko-a-yow-tit. 

, Tee-r6%v-yat. 

. Oka-3rute. 
j Ka-u-mo' woke. 

!. Ka-u-mak-pokt*. 
Okit-tu-nak. 
Kadkxxne-ikkdoma. 
Akkeia-goa. 
r immun-ua. 

( Im-mua-nay. 
Iimuun-ittioke. 
Kakote-tOng-b-a. 
f Aliek. 

I Aklunak. 

Pellen. 

Kkkkdi-we-A-ga. 


lip, lotrer • ^ 

• 

rJlA-ldCb-ga. 

IJMlMk. 

Listaa. he dafs 


. Nftoluk-poke. 

Little • •' '* 


. Mftkae. . 

„ he or it is 

« 

Ifikkeit^paies* 

Liver of an animal 


. Tliw-b^a. 

Long time ago ■ . 


, Al-Hsaaa* $ 

Look, he dues 


K^i-niuk-poke. 

Looking-glass 


Tak-bak-toot. 

Louse . • 


Koo-uuik. 

Make faces, he does 


Ikko-yiA-ptdte. 

Male of any animal 


Aiig-oot. 

Mark, a . 


Iti-iiik. 

Marmot, a 


( Ikkitk. 

1 Sik-sik- 

Marrow 


I’attek. 

Marrow-spoon 


Pattjrk-nSilk. 

Melt, it does 

• 

KuoMiiik-pukf. 

Mica 


Kei-hlir ke-ii. 

Milk 


Iin-n:fM»k- 

Mittei) . • . 


Pob-a-loSik. 

Moon, the 


An-niiiys- 

„ her name . 


. Tit-kuk. 

„ is full . 


Nak-kbke-poVe. 

,. is in )u r quartei 

K(»b(!-)e-ruk«-poke 

„ sliiiie.s .* 


Kow-mal-luk-piike 

Morning . . 


Oo-biak. 

Muss ... 

1 


M&u-iurk. 

Mother . 


A-mk-ma. 

„ (as spoken by 

infants) A-na-na. 

Mountain 

• 

King-nak. 

Mouse 

• 

Ow-ln-yuk. 

Mouth . • • 

• 

Kan-nei-fa. 

Musk-ox > 

• 

Odsniitginok. 

Nail of &iger,or toe 

. 

Kookee. 
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Nail of ivo^ lae ktopping 

• 

Ornament of brasa or copper. 


the woooda ift aaaii 

»4’r. , 

Too^p^'te, 

worn on the ibnilead. by 


Name . ... . > 

• 

Atka. Baal, Attik. 

. Esquimanx womm . . 

KCw-woot. 

„ what is ymir ? 


Kei-wU ? 

Overset, it does . 

King-aa&twoke. 

„ who! Ik hia f • 


Keo-wow-na ? 

^)wl » , , • • 

Ook-pee-gnak. 

Narwiial 


KekMt-155-a. 



Neck, or TUkOkt . 


Toke-tdbegn. 

Paddle, a .... 

Pa-Su-tik. 

Needle • , • 


Mitkote. 

„ a canoe, he does . 

Kei-y&k-tS-pSke. 

Needle-csM . 


Atterak. 

Pimple. 

Kang-nng-m&ng -a. 

Nejjhew, or Niece 

. * 

Oyu-Oga. 

Pin, a. 

Too-poo-tow-yak. 

Nest, a bird’s 


Oo-blob-it. 

Plant, a. 

Noona. 

Net <tver the lamp 

- 

Innetat. 

Plat, I do .... 

Pelleiay-ooDga. 

Night 


Oo-tiSi-ak. 

Plover, golden 

ToodlJe-ilioo. 



! Siitta-roit. 

1 

/ 

Pluck off, he does 

E-re-tak-poke. 



' M*il,kct--luk-ka-inoot. 

Plug, cork, or stopper (also 



. w'lh vi-i 


thi- rtl'.i.l 


Nortii-t-aet 

Nosf 

No!>triI 

N<iw 


j Niik-ka. 

: Na-6. 

r ii. * 

t Ti-i-\vah. 
j l*ooiie-ak“nokf. 

< Aiin-vk-poke. 

. Kii!i-nung-nnk. 

Kuii-nung-na-im~‘. 
■st'ioi!! itu- l\.a:i-uuiigMklk«}«»ke 

A.iktx*d-lo.>»ri\v»Tik. 

; Kt-j-nak. 

. King-ui-a. 

. i*a»g-a. 

. Mang>a. 


tiKvd for islands lying in 

tli<‘ '.tiiddle of channels) Khemig. 

Plug, i>r Stop up, he does Khemig-pa. 
Pocket, or Bag • . Ikperiuk. 

Poppy {Paparcr Nudicaulc) O-sukc. 

Pot for cooking . • Oot-kwS-sSfk. 

Pot-stone . 


Oil, or blubber 
Old, he is . . 

One . . , . , 

Open the door, be doea 
Ornamental band for the head 

tif Esquimaux men • ■ Muk-keed-yfi-tik. 


O-ku-i^. 

11 -toTH-koo-ak-poke. 

Al-td\v-«euk. 

M«k-{H-k-poke. 


Pull, he d«>e8 

„ one’s tjuir, ho does 
Push, he <ioes 
Pvrites. inm . 


Oot-koo-swk-seuk. 
{ Nu-hnkc-poke. 

1 NoT—kit-poke. 

Nu-y&k-»6-poke. 
j Nee-pak-poke. 

1 A-yO\v-uk-poke. 
Inneuk. 


Quartz, or ar.y stone like it Too-n(x*-yak. 


Ruin, it does 
Raven 

Raw (as meat) 
Red, it is , . 
Rih, small 


Mak-kook-poke. 

Tdb-lCr.-ik. 

Mik-ke-uk. 

« 

A-ltli-pa-ldTik-poke. 

Xn-iiit-ko-ii. 
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Rib, large 
Right, that» ' 


. . Todlteiak. 

r ’noOBOn-na. 
1 Tiowoit. 


Ring, fiar die iB^er 

Ikkut-*kdineb-t&rra. 
f Hti-a-nak-pa-took- 

Ring, it does (as metal) 

1 poke. 

Rise, it does (as the tide) ■ 

Oo-lli^-iJ&-okc. 

River, or Stream • 

Koo. 

Roll, it does . . . ■ 

Aksea-ka-a- woke. 

Rough, it is . 

Manneeliut. 

Round, it is . 

Ang-ma-lo-ik-poke. 

Rub, he does 

Al-lar-tuk-poke. 

Ruff for the neck 

Nak-.see-aiiga. 

Run, he does 

Akpa-yfike-i»oke. 

Run, it does (water) 

Koo-utik-pokc. 

„ ,, ,, fast • 

♦ 

Sukfi-woke. 

,, ,, ,, slowly 

Su-keit-poke. 

Rust, it does 

Okook-poke. 

Salt, or Salt-water, also the 

Sea .... 

Tarreoke. 

Sand. 

• 

Sedkat. 

Sand-piper 

S iggee-afee-a r i iM>. 

„ Swiss . 

Tijol?e-arioo. 


Saw. a. 

Kihloo. ” 

,. he doe.s .... 

Oo-l'jo-ak-jioke. 

Saxifrage Oppositifulia 


(plant) 

Kakeed-lung-nut. 

Scissars, a pair of 

Kiblee-6w-tik. 

Scrapei, fur cleaning skins 

* 

Seak-kuot. 

Scratch, he doe* 

Koo-mi k-poke. 

Seal, large (Phoca Barbata) 

Oguke. 

,. small ( „ Hispida) 

Neitiek. 

„ middle-sized 

Kairolik. 

youiy of the 

ihlfitow. 

Sealing excursion, he b gone ^ 

■ Neitiek-poke. 


. . L Mi«vte*poke. 


Seal-hule 

Seren 

Sew, she does 

Shade for the ey«a 
Shave, he does 
Shell of a snail 
Shine, it does (as the nioon) 
Ship, or Boat . . 

., at, or on board the 


Agtoo. 

r AtgwemtdNtfitva. 

. << Madleroke. 
Tlkkeemoot. 
Mlk'tiek'poke. 
M«rk-siek-{ialce. 
Ittee-yiga, 
Oo-mi>ak*}»ke. 
SeO>te-rd5k. 
Kow-maNlOk'poke. 
Ootniak. 

OoraiSmi!^. 


Shoe.Ittee-gf-gii. 


Shoulder 

Shrimp . . . . 

Shut the door, he does 
Sil k, he is , . 

Sigh he dues . 

Silver, or Tin 
Sinew- 
Sit down 
.Sister 

„ in-law . 

Six .... 
Sijig, he does 

Skill 

., of walnis 
,. of oguke 
„ of wliale 


r Too-eT—ga. 

I Ni'-ga-hl6-a. 
Piun^f—rib-lee. 
Sikket—woke. 
Annee-ak-pokc. 
Annek-^'ak-pokc. 
iin-root. 

S-wal-lou. 

Ingit-pixit. 

Kattaiig-ooteeNeiy 

Okiib-arru. 

Aigwenfak. 

linniek-poke. 

/ Ameg. 

I Amia. 

Kd-OW. 

Kei-ieek. 

M&k-tuk. 


Skin-ve*»el, placed under a 


lamp .Ar-nag-we-fi. 

Skin-vesfel*, small bncket- C Kei-ni^-hik. 

shaped.l K4t-tok. 

Skins of deer, made into a 


Keipik. 


on . 


htankot 
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Skip a rope, he does . . 

’ 

1’ KJdUb-wtdc-tik-toke 

Spear for la^ aeal 

Jfkla-kk, orAkli^ga 

. Arnow-ySk-toke. 

„ „ walrus and whale 

Katt^lik. 

Sky.. 

^ Keiluk. 

„ H deer . . . . 

fppoo. 

See-la. 

„ „ salmon . 

K&kk^f-wei. 

Sledge, • .... 

Ka-mou-tyc. 

Spit, he does . . 

Kei-se-uk-poke. 

„ he dfvws a . . • . 

Kamook.8ee.6rra poke 

Spittle . , . . . 

Noii-a-ga. 

Sleep, he does 

S^mk-poke. 

SjKion. 

J Ilia-out. 

1 Alloo. 

Slide down, it does 

SUliR>-woke. 

Sling for atones 

Illew. 

Sjiirit. 

j Tdorngow. 

Small . . * . 

Mikkee. 

1. Toorng-a. 

Smell, he does . ■ . ■i 

Nei-woke. 

Spring .... 

Open-ra. 

\ 

Nei-tva. 

Sejuare, it is . 

Kik-])amk-poke. 

Smoke. Also Fog 

Issiek. 

Squint, he does 

Nak-koo-woke. 

( Issiek-jioke. 

it does . . . . ^ 

Stab, he does 

Kappee-woke. 

• 1 

Pe-u-6ke-poke. 

Star. 

Oo-hliKi-fiak. 

Smooth. 

Mann^hi. 

• 

Star-fish. 

j Add?&-yuggfib-yfi-e 

Snare for birds 

Nei-yak. 

1 yet. 

Sneeae, you do . . . 

Tiged-pootik. 

Stand nil 

Nekko-lgliee. 

Snore, he does 

Kamiio -c- woke. 

.Steal, he does 

Tiglik-poke. 

Snow. 

Appoo. 

Stone . 

Oo-yaf-ra. 

.. it does .... 

Kan-ne-Ok-poke. 

.. for sharpening a knife 

Af-iw-yak. 

Snow-drift .... 

N uttd6-Too-ik. 

Sirajis used by wcmien for 


there is some 

Nattee-nm-ik - jwke. 

earrying their children 

Kakeo-mowtik. 

Siiow-goose .... 

Kang-ook. 

1 

Strike, he does 

Tokp-|>a. 

Siiow-liiinting y. 

K6peim6-accu-u. I 

String of a 1 h)w 

No-ak-ta. 


Si)ii 


.. she bears n 

Sore, it is 

Sorrel 

Soup 

South ... 

„ to the 
South-west 
S}Nicle for Know 
S]K’ttr fur Rinait aeal 


I" Ecrning-a. 

1 Eer-nee-ra. 

Eeni»*t'-woki‘. 
f A-au^-niut. 

• N 

i A»u-jK>ke. 
Kolig-o-lek. 
KAvo. 

PiiHr-uiift-nak. 

Oo>A(('tiar¥t. 

Doo-alle-riy. 

06-nak. 


Suck at tlie breast, he does 

Suckle a child, she does 

Sun. the. 

., its name 

.. ri.sea . . . . 


r Amauta-l&k-poke. 
< 

I Milhi-kak-poke. 
Ama-md&k-jtoke. 
N?i-ya. 
Sfik-ke-uuk. 
Nc“We«»'oke. 


; .. sets 

^ Summer .... 

I ,. ill the 

I SwuUow-pipe of an animal 

fi! • 

Swuil. 

Sweat, he does . • . 


Nip-jie-woke. 

Ow-yak. 

Ow-ya-nie?. 

IfTpee-ang-a. 

Ko-guke. 

Ow-midia-poke. 
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Swim, he does 
Surprised, he is . 

Tall, he is 
Talk, he does 


Tail of a quadr^jped . . 
Tail of a whale, seal, 

Take, (also used for adopt) 
Tattooing ... 

Tear, he does 
Ten . . 

Tent. 

Teat-pols . . . . 

lhanks .... 

TTiat. 

7here • • ... 

Tiicy . . . •. 

Thief . . . 

Tiiimble. 

Thin, he is . . . . 

Those .... 

^ Thread a needle, she does 
Throat .... 
^row a spear, he does 
„ a stone . 

•[nirovring-etick . 

Three .... 
Third .... 
Thumb .... 
Thunder, it does . 


r Iiniiwf^e«poke. 

’ ’ lNill 81 ce-p 6 ke. 

. N annSrtic>poke. 

. . Ang-e-w 5 ke. 

j Okild-Iuk-p(dce. 

L Ok&k-]toke. 

. . Piunde-ywiig-H. 

♦ 

Seak«peek. 

Teego. 

Ka-kee-na. 

Allik-pc»kj. 

Eerk»t-k 5 kc. 

Too-pek. 

Kaii-iva. 

Koyi'nna. 

r Oo-na. 

1 Tam-na. 

* 

Ta-ma-nee. 
Ta-mci-ya. 

^ Okkoa. 

1 Kat.ko-a. 

TigiTktoke. 
Tikkiek. 

m 

Koo-inn^-U'oke. 
Se&d-poke. 


{ 


) 


I Seid-mnt. 
Mak-ku-i. 

Noo- wi??- widce. 

T(j6p-k<36-dt-ld -yuk. 

Akle-ak»poke. 

Me-lu-ei-ak^poke. 

N<dce-sliak. 

Ping-i-hCke. 

Ping>S»ha«at. 

Koo>bl(7Ce>ga. 

Kid'iuk'pohe. 


Too, Ajud, or Also 

Loo. 


To-day . 

Oo-hl5r>-inee. 


Toe, great 

Put-oo-go. 


„ second - 

. . Tikkfe-e-rak 

1 

u 

,, third . . 

Kei-tuk-klierak 

1 8 • 

„ fourth 

. •. IddceS-lierak 

li 

„ little 

. . Ir-klt-ko-a. 

!*■ 

To-morrow 

Ak-ka-gdli. 



The day after to-morrow 


Akkogoo..dOng-S-h',>. 

a-g<<r>. 

Akkagot>-oo»g-a-lee- 

a-nee. 


Tongue .... 
Tootli .... 
Touch, he does 
Tickle, he does 
Trap, a . . . . 

'Tremble, he does . 

Tree, a . . . . 

Triangular, it is . 

Trim a lamp, she does 

t 

Turnstone (bird) . 

T wo .... 

Uncle .... 
Unclench his Ast, he dws 

Undress, you do 

„ he does 

Unphig, he does 
UiMidr down, it is 


. Okkala. 

, Ke-u-tiH-t-ka. 
Ak-tuke-pa. , 
KoTe-iJl—niigge-wak. 
. Pood-lut. 

Pang-u-lik-poUe. 
Na-]>ak-to. 
NtiTdijft-iljTik-pol i-l*. 
Tatkiuk-poke. 
Talfig-wdS-arkw. 
f MAdleroke. 

Artllek. 

• 

. Ang-a. 

Isiee-weet-isd.e. 
j MakU-}X)otik. 

( Marta-pcjotik. 
Mattdk-jKjke. 
Teide-6ke-jiokp. 
Noo-shdSk-pa. 
Kood-yOi^-i-woke. 



Vaccinnta Uligiwtaiini (plant) Okdw-yet. 
Valley, or Low-land . . Nik-ieak. 

Very, or Extremely . l«-kOw-noe. 
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Wait. (See “ Just now”) 

Oo-it-tig, 

Wliistle, he does . . 

Oo-in-yi-tb-poke. 

Walk, he does 


Pe-hflke-poke. 

White, or any light colour. 


,, ,, fast , 


Otuk-tak-poke. 

. it is . 

Kow-dlijok-poke. 

„ ., slowly 

, 

Pe-hii-ei-ak-poke. 

Who ?. 

j K6-n5 ? 

Walrus 


Ei-u-ek. 

1 Pe-na ? 

he is gone to kill 

Ki-u-ek-poke. 

Who is tliat ? ... 

Kena Oona ? 

Warm 

, , 

Oke-kii. 

Wliose ?. 

Ke-a? 

Wart, a . . . 


Ootig-niJb-a. 

Wife. 

^ Nool-lee-a. 

Wash, he docs 

• 

Eemiik-poke. 

t Nool«lee-iiig»a. 

Water . 

. .. . 

inunek. 

Willow, flower of. used us 


in or on the 

« • 

lm-mek-nie.e. 

tinder 

. IIu-JKKl-tlk. 

Water-full 


Kog-lo-mik. 

Wind. 

A-nb-ee. 

We, or Our 

. 

0<i-a-g<^it. 

„ blows fresh 

Pek-siek-jwke. 

Weed, sea (tangle) 


Kitko-ii. 

blows hard 

.\imo-kluk-]rf>ke. 

unother 

kind 

Min-ii'i. 

Wind-pifa- . . . • 

Toeli-lob-a. 

Well, he is 

. 

Nappa-wokc. 

Window . 

ig-gal-lak. 

West 

, 

()o-ig-n«k. 

Wink, he does 

Sikkoo-nii.k-] oke 


to the 

.. M'iiui bl'jwa troin tli<' 
Wi t. it . • 

Wl.iilo .... 

hullf . 

.. I'liihluT, or oil . 

WJiat 

\V’!iiki that t ■ ■ ■ 

When i .... 

Where ( . 

e}>eukiiig of tt ili»faiil 
place 

V’het n knife, he doea 
Whine, or C’ry, he does 

Whip... 

„ he «loc» . . . ■ 

Whinner, Jie diH 'i 


< h)-ag-ua*inee. 

1 < )<i-rig-uu-iuoot. 

( h.-ap-uiik-iKike. 
Kow-c^-uk-jKiki’. 
Au:gii-wek. 
*lleoki'»khk. 
(tk-ii-,'l. 


j' Sn-r!U, 

, Sn-!iue. 

>• Sn-inig. 

Sima Oona t 
Kiikkiigo t 
Kitnp'U i 
Neiu-nioot i 

Nein'incR’-iiKie ( 
Af-i'i—uk-jH»ke. 
Kei-yu-woke. 
ippdfc-rd^-tuk. 

I pjiee- r»»-e-i»ke-jiokf. 
!s!>Jl'“l>e-yuke-i>«ke. 


1* Winter 

Wolf . . 

Wolverene / . 

Woman ; or Feiimlc gene¬ 
ra lly . 

A\oo.!. 

.. grows 

! w IKiiu, he (loef 

Wrist. 


tlkeoke. 

Aiiiai'bke. 

Kulilee-nrioo. 

, Arng-iia. 

Kei-yii. 

Kei-yu-k;ik-j>oke. 
Xlin- ine-uk-]K;ke. 
I Al-yow’-tet-gii, 
Aikv-yow-ti—g 8. 
Tittee-rfik-jioke. 
Eileow-ptdee. 
Tiiuiig-otjk-jn'ke. 

Ap. 

Ik-jHike-yuk. 


Write, or Draw, he uoe,' 

Vawii, lie do«!s 
A’ellow, it i.s . . 

Ves. 

A'esterday 

„ Tin* day before (used 
also for some time ago) iK-pok-kee-a-nee. 

lg-\veet. 

Vou.Csincmlur) . . 

» 

,, (plural) .... lllili“S^»'- 
Voung, he is . . • Muk-kr-ke-poke. 





ESQtJIM AITX 


XAMKS OF PI. A CBS. 


SoVTUAMPTOM 1 m.AN'U 

Obesterfield Inlet 

l.aTid to the !>outh\vard of ditto 

Wa^er Ri vcr 

Beach Point 

Repulse Ray, uud the laud alajut it 

Haviland Bay 

Island ofT ditto 

Bushiiait Islaud 

Vansittart Jsluiid 

Oeorprina Island 

Oore Bay 

Cape Martineau, aial land ala^ut it 
Lyon Iiili't, and ali the eouiitiy about it 
Hujjpxic-r Inlet 
Nonnan C^reek 

Slierer f'ret-k, and the laud about it 
mo»* Bay . . 

\l'inter Island 
<.*raw*£ord Island 
The laland off Caia- Wiliani 
Barrow River 

Coxe Islands, the lar^fest of them 
Ormoud Island « * . 


The land of ^ad-l^»xna06.‘ 
Ikkee-r^i'^uk. 

Nob«\vuok. 

Ootokoo-s^k-sa-l ik. 
Tei-yaj^-itak. 

Ei-wll-lik. 

llow-\vut-tak-]iat>te«>uk. 

Oo-ff lee-rii -tA ; 
ikkalO&’liif^uok. 

^Na-f^ijtke-tu. 

Ow-litti!®—wefek 
1 1 1 ee-le-dRik: 

Xoo-dod-C-uk. 

Mulluke-’&e»ta. 

TaUldOt: 

Xeeb-wa-wik. 

Kin|i('>inlduuk. 

Karfeak 

Ne-yu-nin|f Eit-du-a 
Too«ftddd<-iuk. 
OwlUt^w«£k. 
^a^>gahfe»d»wik 
Kli6>m%. 




ESQUIMAUX NA»fES OF PUACKS. 


Quilliani Oreek 

. 

KAncrek-ldG. 

The a^KHit Uape Matthew Smith 

Khiod-lil^hioo. 

Bouverii- Isltuids 

• • 

* Oohiuk^iurnen. 

Tern ImIuiiiI 


S6-o-« 5k 

Amherat Island 

• 1 

Seag-g'lQ r-rii-ok 

Liddon Island 

|'lx>th railed 

• * J 

Cockhum Island. 

Also Rome others 

KeiyMk-t5rriioke. 

Whyte Inlet 

. 

Ew^-ta-oke-tuke. 

lalurids ufi' Aut Bay 

A ppec—t Jer-1 1 * jr - lee k. 


TUB RNO. 


4 D « 



Pace 

143 

1*7 

177 

jlS2 

403 

43tl 

434 

488 

49/ 

49s 

513 

S 44 

3 t‘i 


ERRATA. 

lino 

8 for •* •Itlferenco,” road “ diftidono*.'’ 

1 4 for •• Ijay hut; tho." r»'ad *• l»»> ; but lb*-.’' 

9 for *• p*i r.” n’aU *“ |*air.*' 

H omit “ tlio.” 

H for •* this Iwr." •* lu'r and.*' 

9 from bottom, omit *' tbat." 

_ 3 do. after •' on i\bic-b.*' insert *• we.” 

/‘J for late,” read •* Uili ly." 

7 from liottom, befon- *• tin-.” add od.” 
note f, for ** nationa.’’ r>-iul *• nsitiv,*!..” 

7 for ” omi,*' rrsid ” form.” 

1** from bottom, for bt*fTnorr,i;fe,” n-ad '• lietitorrba^Se.* 
last lit'-e, between •• bi-ton-,” and ” insert. ” it 


rr.tNTien §•■. vi. (-towKn. 
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